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KRONSTADT. 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


(Author of “A Puritan’s Wife,” “ Christine of the Hills,” “ The Phantom Army,” 
“ The Iron Pirate,” “ The Impregnable City,” etc.) 


Illustrated by A. FORESTIER. 


PROLOGUE. 


OMEONE cried 
out that the 
flashing light 
we saw upon 
the far horizon 
was Tollboken 
itself, and at 
this we left the 
quarter-deck 
and hurried to 
the bows of the 
ship. Even the 

invalid clergyman, who had not been more 

than an hour at the tea table, came panting 
up the companion and stood with us while 
the beacon magnified and gained majesty, 
and other lights shone over the vista of the 
waters, and the black line of the island 
fortress took shape as some terrible mauso- 
leum of the sea. We had made Kronstadt 
at last—the Kronstadt of my dreams. While 
others turned the pages of their guide-books, 
while some were ready with history and 
some with anecdote, I gazed entranced as 
the mighty citadel shaped itself against the 
lurid canopy of cloud which hung in the 
eastern sky, and all the outward power and 
sullen magnificence were revealed to me. 
I stood at the gate of Russia indeed, at the 
impregnable gate, which the summons of 
war will never open. The exclamations of 
wonder uttered by my companions seemed 
the lispings of credulous children. The 
chatter of the tourist was like a horrid 

discord in a temple of majestic silence. I 

had the wish to be apart from my fellows, 

to stand in some place of solitude and 
offer the worship of the imagination at the 
altar where I had worshipped in spirit so 
many months. 

There was a Russian standing at my side, 

a young officer of artillery, who spoke Eng- 

lish with some fluency. He had found our 











pleasure yacht at Copenhagen, and had taken 
passage with us to the island of Kronstadt, 
where his duty lay. 
pleasant companion 
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We had found him a 
a man who gave his 


laughter no holiday. But when the shores 
of the gulf began to draw in toward one 
another, and the lights of the great citadel 
flashed upon the horizon, I observed that the 
Russian was silent. Awe of his own home 
possessed him. He leaned heavily upon the 
bulwarks of the yacht, and had no eyes but 
for the ramparts and bastions before him. 
When I spoke to him he came down from 
some high place of the imagination to answer 
me; moments of time passed before he 
realised that he stood upon the deck of a 
ship, or that gaping tourists were his com- 
panions. 

“Forgive me,” he said, while he watched 
the group contemptuously. ‘“ You asked 
me a 

“Tf those two lights to the right of Toll- 
boken are the lights of Menzikoff ? ” 

The question interested him, and after a 
word of surprise that I knew the name of 
the harbour fort, he began to explain many 
things to me. 

** Yes,” he said, “ that is Menzikoff, though 
the lights are not the lights of the fort but 
of the harbour gates. The seven-fathom 
channel is there, and that flashing light, still 
more to the right, is the lantern upon tbe 
fort of Kronslott. Away a little to the 
south is Fort Paul, and that battery which 
crosses its fire is Battery 3. You see, how 
well we protect the channel, which is no 
more than three hundred yards wide, though 
covered by a hundred guns.” 

I asked him how long the island was, 
questioning at the same time the accuracy of 
the statement that the southern channel was 
so narrow. 

“JT should have given it a breadth of 
at least a mile, but of course there are 
shallows.” 

“ Exactly ; the Oranienbaum spit runs out 
as far as Kronslott itself. It is a spur 
of sand creating shallows—another barrier 
which nature has put between Russia and her 
enemies. Though I am a Russian and my 
word may be the word of prejudice, I say that 
there is not in all the world another citadel 
such as this ; there is not one stamped out of 
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the earth so clearly, a work of God un- 
mistakable, for the defence of an empire. 
Observe the great bay into which we are 
sailing. It is in the shape of a V; the 
mouth turned toward the Baltic, the apex 
toward our capital. Kronstadt itself is also 
V-shaped, but the mouth of the letter is now 
turned toward Petersburg, the apex toward 
the open sea. Observe this clearly and you 
will see how the island, fitting into the neck 
of the gulf, becomes a vast and natural 
wedge which foreign ships may never pass. 
If they come by the north channel, there is 
the great boom of granite which a hundred 
navies could not destroy. If they attack us 
by the south channel, there are the guns of 
all the forts, a tremendous armament, which 
would crumble cities to the dust. No, my 
friend, you may search all seas and you will 
never find another citadel like this. She is 
invincible, the terrible gate of my country. 
We call her the tomb of spies, for no spy has 
betrayed her or ever will betray her. She 
stands for all that is dear to us—our liberty 
and our freedom. Her secrets are entombed 
in a heart of granite. He who seeks for 
them walks with Death for his guide.” 

He turned upon his heel and left me to 
wonder as much at his eloquence as at his 
earnestness. I had supposed him to be a 
mere lieutenant of artillery, doing his duty 
soberly and with no concern for the romance 
of war. But it has been my good fortune 
since that day to meet many of those who 
serve the fortress of Kronstadt, and I have 
found the same love of the citadel, the same 
pride in its power influencing them all. To 
them it is more than the mistress of the 
Gulf of Finland, it is the temple of their 
country’s freedom, the arsenal of God’s 
weapons, a barrier given of the Eternal for 
the safety of their kingdom. When it shall 
fall the empire must fall with it. But that 
day will be the great, the dreadful day. 

It was almost dark when our yacht came 
abreast the eastern end of the island, where 
the lieutenant took leave of us. We seemed 
at this time to be hemmed in by forts and 
batteries and by the tremendous walls which 
protect the town and harbours ; lights flashed 
from every side, the lights of war-ships, the 
lights of barracks, the red and white and green 
lanterns of the bastions. I thought as I 
watched the lieutenant rowing away to the 
service he loved so well, that he had spoken 
truly when he named Death as the comrade 
of him who would snatch the secrets of this 
mighty fortress. Death indeed ; or if not 
death, then the terror worse than death, the 


sunless labour of the mines, the eternal 
solitude, the groans and sufferings of the 
desolate land. 

To write a story of this fortress, and of 
certain people named in its recent history, 
I had come to Russia. No books or plans 
could help me to measure the achievements 
or the courage of those I was to speak about. 
I must see with my own eyes the things 
which they had seen, must stand where they 
had stood. As far ase#t lay in my power, 
{ must realise the grandeur and the great- 
ness of that sanctuary of war which they 
had invaded so resolutely, must hear the 
tramp of armed men and -the bugle’s blast 
where they had heard them. In that spirit 
I left my yacht and entered the city which 
the Russian had called the tomb of spies. 
And I thought as I went of Marian Best, 
the Woman of Kronstadt, of her love and 
of her sorrows.* 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MASQUERADE UPON THE ICE. 


THoucH the great bell of Kronstadt had 
struck the hour of nine and “lights out” 
was the bugle call in the barracks of the 
town, there was no perceptible curb upon 
the merriment of those who kept the 
carnival of the sea. For Kronstadt was 
ice-bound, and the New Year, bringing an 
end to the stress and storm of the earlier 
winter, had sealed the waves with the seal 
of the welcome frost. Where ships sailed 
a month ago, the merry skaters now 
ventured. Far out from the great citadel 
the gulf was still and frozen. No longer 
was the call of the pilot heard or the voice 
of the seaman crying to his men. The 
whirr of skate and sledge, the music of 
artillery bands, the prattle of pretty women, 
had taken their place. But here and there 
vast fires blazing upon the ice drew the busy 
throngs to the door of tent or wooden 
theatre. The light of many torches made 
golden rings upon the fields of glistening 
snow. Old and young, generals and en- 
signs, rothmisters and feldwebels, hurried 
to the joy of the whirling life. As 
prisoners from the cells of solitude and 
silence they rushed from their island home 
to the sea, which frost had stilled and the 
ice made war upon. 

Conspicuous upon the field of the frozen 
sea, for it was built in the ring of light shed 





* The author would wish it to be clearly understood 
that the characters in this book are entirely fictional. 
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‘While the palace within shone with countless lights, which gave a glittering radiance to the uniforms 
of gold and white and green, the dark field of the ice without was vantage ground for the towns- 
people and sailors.” 
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by the beacons of Menzikoff, stood the 
palace of ice, which the officers of the 
garrison had set up as the monument of a 
winter so generous. Ready hands had hewn 
blocks from the shallower waters of the 
military harbour; stout arms had dragged 
the glistening boulders and piled them up 
for the foundations of the temple of the 
frost. Soon a vast building arose, a taber- 
nacle of shimmering and transparent white- 
ness, into which cunning engineers carried 
wires for the electric light, while zealous 
corporals brought the flaming eagles of 
their regiments, and laughing girls bedecked 
the temple with draperies of silk and satin. 
The enduring frost Jooked upon the work 
and found it to be good. A keener breath 
of winter breathed strength upon the palace 
and made it a perfect whole. Its builders 
spoke of masquerade and carnival. Generals 
shook their heads but did not refuse. 
The 29th of January in the year 1895 
brought the proposal to maturity, and all 
social Kronstadt came out that night to offer 
the incense of laughter at the shrine. Old 
and young, poor and rich hastened to enjoy 
an opportunity so rare.” While the palace 
within shone with countless lights, which 
gave a glittering radiance to the uniforms of 
gold and white and green, the dark field of 
the ice without was vantage ground for the 
townspeople and sailors weary of waiting 
for an open sea. Frenchmen, Dutchmen, 
Swedes, but English outnumbering all, 
they stood shivering in the icy blast, or 
warming themselves at the great fires, or 
roaring with laughter at the jests and the 
antics of the masqueraders. For them the 
sup of vodki must suffice; no frothing 
champagne, no warmth of fur or dance, no 
occupation of looking love gave them 
armour against the cold. But they were 
critics always, and being critics, they spoke 
their minds and were not afraid. Half an 
hour had not passed before they had a name 
for every prominent person in the palace. 
The fat general perspiring in an effort of 
agility, the gorgeous cuirassiers of the 
Guard in their dazzling uniforms of white 
and blue—* flour mills,” the English sailors 
called them, and qualified the noun ; the 
mincing cornets of cavalry; the three- 
starred colonels of artillery groping for the 
honours of the clown—as each made the 


tour of the frozen ballroom and came to 
clearer view of the uninvited, his new name 
was roared lustily by the volleyed voices of 
the seamen. 

“Higher up, spangled shanks—lift ’em 


up!” bawled the bullet-headed skipper of 
a trading steamer as an exceedingly stout 
lady came shuffling into view. “ There ain’t 
no bally ‘oop in Roosher as you're a-going to 
jump through marm.” 

“Leave the lady be, Bill,” retorted his 
mate. “”Tain’t often as you see a fine growed 
thing jike that—at her age too! You ain’t 
got no manners. If she weighs more than 
twenty stun, I’m a nigger!” 

“She shall pose for Venus ! ” said a merry 
little Frenchman ; but a German protested— 

“Blitzen! it is her harvest time. In ze 
sommer der zun will melt her down !” 

“Why, here’s little ‘Sixpence-a-box,’” 
chimed in a burly engineer as a mannikin 
in the green uniform of the artillery came 
prancing by. “*‘ Sixpence-a-box ’ along with 
the ‘ Tower of Babel !’” 

“ He'll want a ladder to hail her, I guess ! ” 
cried an able seaman who surveyed the tall 
lady in question with the expression of one 
who could not take in the whole of her 
height and magnificence at a glance. “ You'd 
have to take three reefs in that lot, Bill, 
afore you could lay your course for ’Ampstead 
"Kath on a Sunday !” 

“Two to one St. Frisquin!” roared thie 
purser of a small passenger steamer when a 
lank and lean stabcapitaine came gallopine 
round with feet lifted high as though he 
must crush the earth beneath hiin. “I’m 
derned if he don’t think he’s running for 
a cup.” 

“ T’ll be thinking,” exclaimed the red and 
shaggy-haired mate of a Scotch trading 
vessel, “I'll be thinking he’s took with the 
spasms.” 

“Which shows your ignorance, Jack,” 
cried the engineer. “Don’t you know a 
valtz when you sees one? Look at him 
cuddling Miss ‘ Fore-and-aft !’ It don’t want 
a book to tell you that she likes it neither.” 

“7 hear as cuddling’s come in again with 
the quick valtz,” said the purser. ‘“ They’ve 
give up walking round one another like 
hands round a capstan now. Maybe the 
weather’s too cold.” 

A few ejaculations of approval greeted the 
surmise, one of the most melancholy among 
the company hazarding the opinion that the 
infernal regions were already “froze up” ; 
but thereafter the conversation began to 
dribble away and was almost run out when a 
shout from the Frenchman awoke all to 
attention, and a new buzz of talk was born 
of the passing of a dancer whose steps were 
followed with pleasure and approval by every 
eye in the group of the uninvited. 
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“Ta voici! la belle Anglaise! la voici! 
Sapristi ! comme elle sait danser la polka !” 

“ That’s her right enough,” exclaimed the 
bullet-headed skipper ; “and ain’t she a 
beauty afore the wind. By gosh ! I'd pay off 
with her myself, I’m darned if I wouldn't! 
See how she goes about—and sudden too ! 
It wants a head for that, mates, if so be as 
you’ve not been brought up to it.” 

“She’s a daisy!” exclaimed the purser. 
“T told you so yesterday when she was out 
at Fort Paul with ‘ Sixpence-a-box.’ Look at 
the way she carries her canvas! There’s style 
about that, mates, as anyone can see.” 

* And look at the way her hair is wove ! 
Oh, I tell you she’s a beauty !” 

“Tf you lofe her, you lofe little,” said 
the German, nettled at the unanimity of 
the admiration. 

“ Little it is for me, by thunder !” cried the 
skipper. “I don’t want a wife, as I’ve got 
to walk round every morning to see if any of 
her is missing. Give me the English miss, 
and the devil take all fat Rooshians !” 

The argument waxed hot, but /a belle 
Anglaise skated on unconscious of it. She 
was a brown-haired girl whose bright eyes 
and white skin had cheated Time so that he 
forgot the day of her birth, which was twenty- 
tive years ago, and had come to believe her 
still in the teens. A slightly-built, fragile 
creature, whose face was ever changing and 
rarely carried the same expression ; a creature 
of quick impulses and unresting gaiety, 
whose words cost her nothing, whose gesture 
was the gesture of a Frenchwoman. They 
called her “ La Petite ” in the fortress, where 
she had won much love and many friends 
none more zealous than the deputy-governor, 
General Stefanovitch, who painted his eye- 
brows and wore stays. He had followed her 
like a dog this night of carnival, and she 
repaid him generously with many a word of 
compliment whispered into his willing ear 
and many a press upon a hand which, 
younger: men said, should have been already 
paralysed. For they begrudged him /a belle 
Anglaise. There was no man in all that 
company of glittering masqueraders who was 
not the happier for her word or the message 
of her eyes. And one, at least, there had 
given her the best offering an honest man 
can give—the offering of his love. 

He skated with her now, and had earned 
already from an approving audience the name 
of the “ Green-baize-tree.” A tall flaxen- 
haired man, for whose fine figure the neat 
uniform of the artillery betrayed close friend- 
ship, he had: something of the manner of 


the more civilised West ; and had learnt in 
Paris and London, as many of his brother 
officers had not, the elements of those polite 
arts which win upon a woman’s favour. For 
the moment he applied such arts to the 
purpose of pleasing his partner, /a belle 
Anglaise, and it was plain to be seen that 
he had eyes only for her. In and out of the 
glittering throng they skated, a harmony of 
gold and green, and soft furs and azure 
stuffs lifting to the breeze like wings of 
gauze. But while the man looked ever into 
the girl’s face, she in turn was spellbound 
by the trance of the sensuous music; and 
being carried from the world about her to a 
kingdom of her imagination, she forgot all 
else and abandoned herself to the exalting 
rhythm of the dance. Not until the last 
chord was a lingering harmony upon the air 
did she so much as remember that a man’s 
arm was close about her waist and that his 
head was bent down toward her until his lips 
almost kissed her ear. 

“You suffocate me,” she said, drawing 
back from his embrace and fanning herself 
vigorously. ‘Am I so very like a rifle, 
Captain Paul? Really, I thought you were 
going to present arms with me.” 

The great artilleryman began to pull his 
moustache and to look foolish. 

“T thought you might fall,” he stam- 
mered. “It is very slippery, Mademoiselle 
Marian. Besides, when I come to think of 
it, you are very like a rifle—your bullets 
wound and your eyes are bayonets !” 

She took his arm and they walked with 
the others ; the whole company being drawn 
by a subtle law of gravitation to the refresh- 
ment-room, where the corks popped and silk 
petticoats rustled and laughter struck many 
chords and champagne frothed in silver 
goblets. The touch of her little gloved 
hand was like the caress of a rose; she 
seemed so slight and fair and fragile that he 
had the impulse to crush her in his strong 
arms and make her a part of his being. 

“You repent ?” he asked in » iow voice, 
while he handed her a cup of boiling tea. 

“T ?—of what ?” 

“Of many things—of all the dances you 
have not given me !” 

She laughed lightly, and turned to hear 
the complaints of an ensign who wished to 
tell her that she had promised him the next 
dance ; but had not the courage to do any- 
thing but devour her with his eyes. When 
she had sent the boy away, and had drunk 
her tea, she answered her companion. 

“ Repentance is a virtue,” she said, “ but 
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to repent you must sin. The moral is 
obvious. I am going to dance with the 
ensign, and remember the time when I was 
fifteen, and wrote my own romances. Have 
you ever made heroes of your boy friends, 
Captain Paul? Oh, the bitterness of it, 
when the divinity of your youth goes 
through the bankruptcy court, or a judge 
reads his ‘Ode to the Chorus Girl,’ with 
emphasis. But of course you don’t under- 
stand—how should you? It is only in 
England that a man—a certain sort of man— 





I shall have four eyes to watch you while 
you dance. After that there are no more 
numbers. It is one long waltz and I am 
your partner, hein ?” 

He twirled his monstache fiercely, seeming 
to watch every movement of her eyes or 
hand; but when she was about to answer 
him, a voice at her elbow jarred upon their 
privacy and stilled her laughter. It was the 
voice of Mademoiselle Varia, the General’s 
daughter—the eldest of the two children 
whom /a belle Anglaise had come to Russia 





‘“** You suffocate me,’ she said, drawing back from his embrace and fanning herself vigorously.” 


writes poetry because he is in love. You 
will come to that state of civilisation by-and- 
bye. Meanwhile you are barbarians, and 
would be impossible if you could not dance so 
beautifully upon skates. When I leave you 
I shall write a book dividing you into two 
heads ‘s 

Captain Paul, who understood little beyond 
the fact that she was to dance with the 
ensign, interrupted her with a laugh which 
rang out like the note of a bell. 

“Into two heads? Moi! ¢a, c’est bien ! 


to teach—and at her side stood her yellow 
haired sister Rina. 

** Ma’mselle, it is time to walk abroad.” 

“Ma’mselle, eleven does beat upon the 
clock.” 

Sixteen years and fifteen were the ages of 
the children, but their English was not yet 
six months old and was unweaned from the 
jargon of polyglot phrase inseparable from 
civilised Russian speech. They stood now 
like two waxen figures beside their gover- 
ness, Whose arf was incapable of disguising 
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the coldness of her welcome or her little 
love for their company. She answered 
shortly and almost with irritation, suffering 
Captain Paul to lead her back to the great 
ballroom; but thither the intruders fol- 
lowed, and were not to be put off. 

‘“*Ma’mselle, veux-tu partir ?” 

‘“Ma’mselle, nous sommes parfaitement 
prétes.” 

Mademoiselle looked over her shoulder 
and said, “In a moment, children.” Then 
she made a doleful grimace. 

“T had forgotten the ‘ Dolls,” she said. 
“Does not it speak well for your dance 
that I should forget them ? ” 

“ But you are not going ?” 

“Indeed and I am. Eleven o’clock is my 
curfew to-night. I am like the little crim- 
inal who turned from his dark deed when he 
remembered that the clock used to strike 
eleven in his mother’s house. You haven’t 
read Dickens, equally of course.” 

Captain Paul made a gesture of impatience. 
“Why do you torture me? why do you 
not ask me to walk with you?” he asked 
eagerly ; “ you know that I am ready.” 

“Who am I to say to you, ‘ Walk,’ and 
you will walk. Besides, you have partners.” 

“ Partners—I—partners when you are in 
the room! To the devil 

He stopped abruptly, biting his moustache 
and rocking upon his heels. But she turned 
from him with a gesture of one inexpressibly 
shocked, and ran to the room where thicker 
furs awaited her, and old Ivan with the 
lantern, and the Dolls, who still held each 
other’s hand and seemed to say, “ Weare the 
good children from the fairy book.” She 
was not at all surprised when, presently, she 
found him waiting for her at the door of 
the palace; nor did she protest as he ex- 
pected. 

“T am forgiven ?” he asked. 

“| will tell you to-morrow,” she said. 

“You are glad it is not the General who 
walks with you ?” 

“Gladness is a large emotion. Say that I 
am content.” 

“Only content ?” 

“Why ‘only’? Is content so common 
an experience ?” 

The man sighed but pressed the arm which 
he held and drew her closer to him. They 
had crossed the ice which lay between the 
harbour and the temple of the carnival, 
and had entered the town of barrack and 
rampart and bastion. Though Kronstadt 
slept her robe of war was still upon her ; 
the shadows upon her pavements were the 
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shadows of her mighty guns; the tramp 
of sentries, the sign and countersign, were 
her music. Marian Best never entered that 
citadel of steel and granite without a little 
shudder of indefinable fear. Captain Paul 
felt the tremor upon her arm now and it 
helped to an anxious sympathy. 

“You are cold,” he said; “then wait a 
moment and I will wrap you in my cloak.” 

“And leave yourself a target for the east 
wind ? No, I am not cold, but I fear the 
shadows.” 

“They fall upon us both,” said the man ; 
“we share them as we shared the bright 
lights just now. Would that we might share 
them always, Mademoiselle Marian, the light 
and the dark, the sorrow and the joy.” 

The girl tossed the pretty curls from her 
forehead and laughed up at him. 

“Ts it not too cold to talk nonsense ?” 
she asked. “I thought poets waited for the 
spring.” 

He took advantage of her words, for the 
lantern-bearer appeared now like a star upon 
the road before them, and the Dolls were 
hand in hand at old Ivan’s heels. 

“ But I cannot wait,” he said earnestly, 
while he felt for her fingers and tried to lock 
his own in them. “It is always spring when 
you are at my side ; it is always winter when 
the night takes you away from me. Why 
do I read your English books all day ? Is it 
not that I may find words to speak to you ? 
But I have no words—I have nothing but 
myself, myself and my poverty, and my 
love for you. Some day, perhaps, it will be 
different. Some day I shall be able to come 
to you and to say, ‘I am no longer Paul 
Zassulic, of the Artillery, but Paul of Tolma, 
the master of many and the servant of none 
but the Czar.’ I dare not think that such a 
day is near—the gifts of life come too often 
in the autumn of our years. But I shall be 
rich always while I possess my love for you, 
Marian ; you cannot rob me of that; you 
cannot make me love you less; there is no 
one in the world who can take my riches 
from me ! ’ 

They had come up in their walk to the 
curtain of the bastion which defended 
General Stefanovitch’s house, and therefrom 
could look down upon the town, now 
darkened, yet showing in the moon’s rays a 
forest of spires and turrets and the gloomy 
shapes of fort and barracks. Away upon 
the ice a great blaze of light, focussed by the 
translucent walls of the palace, marked the 
scene of carnival. Faint strains of music, 
the note of horns, and the rolling of drums, 
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came up to them for a memory of their 
dance and of their pleasure. Some instinct 
held them to the place, and they stood 
together with quickening hearts and muted 
lips, the man trembling with a_ strange 
excitement, the girl dumb because the word 
she had long awaited was now spoken, It 
was no secret to her that Paul Zassulic loved 
her ; it was no reproach to her, she thought, 
that she had no answer for him. While she 
had been content in his friendship and 
devotion, her 
busy life had 
forbidden - that 
she should 
reckon with 
herself or ex- 
amine her own 
heart to see if 
any treasure of 
an answering 
lovewere locked 
therein. She 
was dumb_ be- 
ase no cer- 
tainty of self 
came to assist 
her ; she would 
not wound, yet 
knew not if she 
could heal. A 
vreat serious- 
ness possessed 
her, a realisa- 
tion that such 
moments were 
supreme in 
every life. She 
had few friends 
in all the world. 
The thought 
that this friend 
might be taken 
from her was 
bitter. 

*“ Paul,” she 
said, when a 
sudden movement of his snapped the seal 
upon her lips, “ Paul, what shall I say to you 

you who have been my friend, who will 
be my friend always? Shall I tell you that 
I have done wrong to listen to you? No 
indeed, for [ owe you that—I owe you more 
than I can ever repay, a thousand times. 
Perhaps I am not like other women. When 
[ ask myself if I love, [ cannot answer—I 
do not know what love is. I am _ happy 
because you are my friend. I welcome the 
days which bring you to me. But a wife 








* A voice from the ramparts brought them to a recollection of 
the hour and the place.” 
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should be able to say more than that. Some 
day, perhaps, I shall know all. When that 
day comes I will not fear to speak. I will 


answer as you wish. [ will tell you that | 
have learned to love you.” 

It was not the answer that he wished ; but 
the word that he might ever count himself 
her friend, and that she was happy when he 
was with her, made his pulse leap and he 
drew her towards him again, kissing her 
upon the forehead many times and refusing 
to release her 
from his strong 
embrace. 

“God bless 
you, little 
Marian! God 


the promise !” 
he said. 

“ Tt was only 
a promise, 
Paul,” she an- 
swered. “I can- 
not give you 
more—I cannot 
lie to you, or 
how should | 
be worthy of 
your friend- 
ship ?” 

“ There is no 
womah more 
worthy in all 
the world !” 

A voice from 
the ramparts 
brought them 
to a_ recollec- 
tion of the hour 
and the place. 
It was the voice 
of old Ivan, 
who wished to 
close the gate 
of the enciente, 
and at his call 
Marian broke swiftly from her lover’s em- 
brace and entered the fortress. But Captain 
Paul stood long watching the lights in the 
(rovernor’s house. When he turned to go 
down to the barracks he saw that carnival 
was done and the great palace in darkness. 

“Tt is night now,” he said to himself, 
“but to-morrow the sun will shine and I 
shall see her! She is to go with me to the 
batteries. I shall show her everything, and 
that will take a long time. God bless the 
little woman I love!” 





bless you for 
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But Marian herself knelt by her bed, and 
heavy tears gathered in her eyes. 

“If he knew !” she cried bitterly, “if he 
knew !” 


CHAPTER II. 

“*4 SPY WITHIN THE GATE.” 
GENERAL STEFANOVITCH, the deputy-gover- 
nor of Kronstadt, entered his library every 
morning at half-past eight precisely that 
he might kiss his daughters upon the cheek 
and wish their governess “* good-day.” The 
years brought no variation of the ceremony ; 
the same words were spoken, the same com- 
pliments passed. When the General had 
unusual leisure he devoted some moments 
of it to a measured flirtation with the young 
lady who taught his children. When he 
had no leisure he gave her a haunting leer 
or kissed the tips of his fingers to her if his 
daughters were not looking. 

** Bon jour, Varia.” 

* Bon jour, cher papa.” 

* Et tu, Rina?” 

“ Bien, cher papa.” 

Marian Best, the General’s governess in 
the year 1895, always said that when the 
old soldier laughed the top of his head 
threatened to come off like the half of an 
egg. But this alarming effect was rather 
the result of his weakness for painted eye- 
brows than of any deficiency of head or 
skull. Sixty years of life had not satisfied 
his vanity. A glance from a woman’s eyes 
could still release the flow of compliment 
and childish affectation. Marian said that 
he seemed at such moments to be treading 
upon hot plates. Hisshrivelled body swelled 
until his close-laced stays were strained to 
bursting point; he bowed continually, and 
laid upon his breast a hand blue and long 
and almost fleshless. She dreaded those 
mornings when he was not busy; it was : 
relief to her when she heard his sword clang- 
ing in the stone passage of the house or saw 
old Ivan running for his great boots. 

“Ah, you must learn our language,” he 
would say often ; “you must learn the verb 
‘to love.’ Some day we will have the lesson 
by ourselves, mademoiselle. You shall re- 
peat the little word after me until you are 
perfect. Ho, ho, ho! Will you not have me 
for your master, Meess Best? Shall I not 
teach well, hein ? ” 

“Cher papa, qu’est-ce que c’est que tu dis 
a mademoiselle 7” 

* Rien, ma chere, rien du tout.” 


Sometimes when the Dolls sat staring 
with inquiring eyes at his amatory con- 
tortions or strange pursuits of nimbleness, 
he would entertain for them anything but a 
father’s love. He could not caper as he 
would with the children for his andience. 
The snatched whisper or stolen leer was not 
satisfying. He tasted the dry bones of 
flirtation when he was hungering for the 
baked meats. It was difficult to believe that 
this perfumed old dandy, whose head was 
like a shining ball of mahogany, and whose 
eyebrows were an uncertain quantity, was 
the master of Kronstadt and of her garrison, 
the sentinel of the mighty Russian Empire, 
the keeper of the gate and of the freedom of 
inillions. Yet Russia knew no more faith- 
ful servant; there was no more devoted 
soldier of the Czar in all the kingdom ; no 
man whose pride in the citadel of the gate 
was so enduring and ever-present. General 
Stefanovitch lived for his work ; the gaunt 
and bare Governor’s house upon the north 
shore of the island was a palace for him ; he 
desired no other gardens but the garden of 
fort and bastion, of shallowing sea and 
impassable rampart. His world lay in that 
calcareous, barren island which God had set 
in the Gulf of Finland for the protection of 
Russia. His vanities, his personal “ scenery 
and effects,” as Marian Best described them, 
were trifles of his leisure. He forgot them 
in an instant when Kronstadt was named. 
She was all to him—the mighty tablet upon 
which his life’s work was recorded. 

Thus it befell that the moments when he 
could employ himself with amatory recrea- 
tions were few. The half of an hour with 
his children in the morning, a few words to 
them at night, sufficed for the proper per- 
formance of the domestic role. At other 
times he was the martinet, the hundred-eyed 
guardian of the gate, the precise soldier who 
ruled with an ungloved hand of iron. Man 
feared his look ; the dungeons of the fortress 
echoed with the groans of those upon whom 
the lash of his displeasure had fallen ; the 
lightest breath of his suspicion blowing upon 
any who served him withered up the blos- 
soms of that man’s fortune. They saw he 
was a just man, but one who knew not 
forgiveness. 

Nine o'clock in the morning was the hour 
which found the General at his writing-desk 
in the private cabinet of the Governor's 
house. Neither fast nor feast gave grace 
to those who awaited him. He would enter 
the room as the clock struck ; the echoes of 
the bell would not have died away before 
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the grim Colonel Bonzo, the second in 
command, would have saluted and laid the 
report before him. Upon the morning which 
followed carnival the young officers, who had 
not been to bed, declared his punctuality im- 
moral. No rose gathered at the hour of the 
dew was fresher than Nikolai Stefanovitch 
when he saluted the Colonel as the clock 
struck nine. Painted, powdered, prim—he 
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“ Here, my General.” 

General Stefanovitch fixed his eyeglass 
and began to peruse the bulky document. 
He had read but a few lines when a subdued 
exclamation and a shuffling of feet again 
drew his attention to his subordinate. Such 
a breach of the discipline of silence was not to 
be endured ; a sudden flight of the General’s 
eyebrows, which seemed to run up to the 








‘“‘< By heaven, Colonel Bonzo, what do you mean?’” 


bowed tothose who awaited him with the 
inflexible courtesy of an automaton. The 
eyes which had just beamed upon Marian 
Best, as they had beamed upon eight gover- 
nesses during the past five years, were now 
cold and steely and devouring. A great 
silence fell upon those in the ante-room when 
he passed through. Even the iron-framed 
Bonzo stiffened at his approach. 

“Good morning, Colonel. You have the 
papers ?” 


top of his head, marked his displeasure and 
impatience. 

“ You spoke, Colonel ?” he asked. 

“J wished to speak, my General.” 

“ Now, when I read the despatches ?” 

“Tf you please, my General.” 

reneral Stefanovitch let his glass fall and 
deliberately rolled up the report. Such an 
interruption had not been known during the 
twenty years he had spent at Kronstadt. It 
remained for Bonzo to justify himself. 
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“ Well, Colonel ?” 

“It is this, my General: the plan of 
Battery No. 3 was put into the hands of 
the English Government a week ago.” 

Colonel Bonzo stood like a statue when 
the words were spoken. The terrible news 
had been the burden of his night ; he had 
heard it, and yet twelve hours had passed 
before he had dared to speak. Now the 
deed was done and the blow would fall—the 
blow of anger, of recrimination, it might be 
of punishment. 

Five minutes, it may be, passed before 
General Stefanovitch found his tongue. 
During that time he seemed outwardly to 
be unconscious of the place or the word, but 
in reality his mind was seeking to and fro 
for the first link of the chain which reason 
must forge for him. To Bonzo’s surprise 
no martinet answered him. The voice was 
low and in command ; he did not speak in 
anger. 

‘“* Where does this news come from ? ” 

“ By telegram last night—from the Prince.” 

“How is it that I did not hear of it 
before ?’ 

Bonzo half raised his hands as though in 
a gesture of excuse. 

“There was carnival upon the ice, my 
General.” 

“ Yes ——? 

“And when I returned at midnight, and 
you were still down there, I did not think 
you would wish it.” 

He stood stammering and stuttering, but 
the other, awakened by all the impulses of 
duty, smote the table with his fist until the 
very glass in the windows of the room was 
shaken. 

“Not wish it ?—I—whose honour is at 
stake! By heaven, Colonel Bonzo, what do 
you mean ?” 

The Colonel’s heart quaked, but he was 
glad that the moment had come. He had 
waited for this, and now he took courage. 

“T mean, my General, that we have first to 
ascertain if the plan of Battery 3, which the 
English Government is said to possess, is the 
correct plan or no. These English would 
give much for the secret of Kronstadt. Is 
it not possible that a part of the ten thousand 
pounds they offer to him who shall help them 
has gone into the pocket of an impostor? I 
say that it is possible. I say that it is the 
only explication. The Prince is deceived ; 
the plan is a forgery. We shall laugh in our 
sleeves by-and-bye, and sell the people in 
London more secrets. It will keep their 
tongues still and help us to hang the spies. 


” 


Oh, be assured, my General, if there is any 
man in the city who has betrayed us, many 
hours shall not pass before we lay our hands 
upon him.” 

The Colonel spoke with great earnestness ; 
there was a light of anger and of determina- 
tion in his eyes; his great hands trembled 
with his desire to be acting. Like his 
master, the island fortress was to him a 
sacred citadel ; his life, his work lay there ; 
his honour was offered upon that altar of 
granite and of steel. The two men had 
laboured side by side for twenty years ; they 
were more than friends, they were brothers 
in a great and insurpassable trust. And 
now a common peril was before them both. 
They couid not wholly realise it; they dare 
not tell themselves that a spy was within 
the gate; they were ready to be deceived 
if it were only for a day. 

“T was a fool not to think of it at the 
first,” said Stefanovitch, taking heart as 
the other spoke. “If they have a plan of 
Battery 3 in London, it is not our plan. I 
will tell the Prince so to-day He should 
not have been deceived like that. He 
should not charge the fidelity of those who 
have grown old in this service. We will see 
to it that he is answered, Bonzo. You shall 
make it your business to draw up our case, 
if that be necessary. Why does he not 
suggest at the same time that these English 
have a plan of my house ? % 

“Or of heaven?” said the Colonel 
bluntly. “They are as likely to get it as 
the drawings of Battery 3. And why of 
Battery 3, my General? Why not of Fort 
Peter, of Alexander, of Menzikoff? They 
have sought these things long enough. Why 
should one be taken and the other left? 
Are they children at Petersburg that they 
believe any tale which is told to them in 
London? Do they think that we sleep 
while spies are busy on our ramparts? Oh, 
it is a jest, Nikolai, a jest, and we should 
be the first to laugh at it.” 

Colonel Bonzo’s laugh had grown rusted 
from long disuse, so that when he asked 
help of it the answer was loud and grat- 
ing like the bark of a dog. His earnest- 
ness had led him to address Stefanovitch 
in the familiar style which the men assumed 
when no janissaries of office overheard them, 
and this familiarity was not resented. 

** You say well,” replied the General, fixing 
his glass for the first time since he had heard 
the tidings ; “the Prince jests with us and 
we shall answer him with another jest ; it will 
be a list of all the people who have entered 
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Battery 3 since it was built. He shall then 
tell us who is the spy, and we shall know 
what to do. Eh, Colonel, we shall know 
what to do? Then let Captain Paul come 
to me.” 

Paul Zassulic had gone to bed at four 
o'clock in the morning. During two short 
hours he had dreamed of Marian Best—of a 
garden of eternal summer of which she 
was the mistress. But when six o'clock 
struck and twenty trumpets sounded the 
reveille from the ramparts, he had dragged 
himself wearily from his couch and turned 
gloomiiy to his monotonous work in the 
fortress. A roseate flush of the lagging sun, 
which fell upon the field of the ice as a 
die of crimson and of gold, awakened him at 
last from his depression. A crisp wind of 
morning gave colour to his face; the keen 
air was as a tonic in his veins. When he 
stood up to salute his chief there was the 
seal of health upon his cheeks, the light of 
untroubled youth in his eyes. 

“You sent for me, my General ?” 

Stefanovitch, who loved Paul as a son, 
surveyed him critically through the search- 
ing eyeglass before he answered. 

“Certainly, Captain, I sent for you. 
have heard the news ?” 

“The news, General ?” 

“As I say, the news—that they have the 
plan of Battery 3 in London, sold to them 
by someone who knows it as you know it or 
as I know it.” 

Stefanovitch spoke with assumed unconcern 
as though the matter were the most trifling 
he could mention. It was his habit to avoid 
any outward display of anger; his glance 


You 


was ever more feared than his word. Zassulic 
knew this habit well; he dreaded it as a 


criminal may dread the jests of his judge. 
“They have the plan of Battery 3 in 
London, General! Oh, but that is a lie!” 
he cried, looking from one to the other with 
dazed eyes and questioning glance; “it is 
a lie, I say, and I will tell them so! 
They cannot have the plan; it is impos- 
sible. Who should have given it to them ? 
Who is there in Kronstadt who would sell 
his country’s secrets? Who is there that 
could sell them? You know that is not 
true, my General. Lord God! that they 
should bring such a charge against me !” 
Moment by moment he began to realise 
the gravity of the unspoken accusation. 
Sweat stood upon his forehead, tears welled 
up in his eyes. He had worked so un- 
selfishly to make himself a good servant 
of Kronstadt that this overwhelming blow 
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seemed to strike at the heart of his honour 
and his life. They had implied that he was 
unworthy of the trust—he, Paul Zassulic, 
who would have died willingly if the citadel 
had asked his life of him. They could put 
no greater affront upon him. 

“Tt is a lie!” he continued to repeat, 
while Nikolai Stefanovitch watched him 
approvingly, and old Bonzo’s gray eyes 
twinkled cunningly; “it is a monstrous lie, 
General! No one has entered the fort but 
those who have work there ; I will swear it 
upon the holy Gospel. If you doubt me, 
send for Seroff Ossinksy—he can tell you ; 
he will laugh at the story as I would laugh 
at it were my honour not at stake. Oh, 
they cannot have the plan in London---you 
know that they cannot.” 

He appealed to him pitifully, looking from 
one to the other questioningly, but he read 
nothing in their faces, neither of sympathy 
nor of reassurance. Bonzo wore, as ever, 
the changeless mask of an iron severity ; 
Stefanovitch lolled back in his chair and 
stared at the speaker as he would have stared 
at some defaulter hurried to the judgment. 

“JT know nothing,” he said, in answer to 
the earnest protestations, “ nothing at all 
beyond that which I am told by those in 
Petersburg. They say that the plan of 
the fort has been sold to the English ; you, 
who were in command of the battery until 
a month ago, answer that it is impossible, 
because no stranger has ever been permitted 
within the enceinte. Is that so, Captain ?” 

“T will swear it, General, and my successor 
will swear it too.” 

“You shall both swear it before the court 
which will investigate this report. If your 
word be accepted, there is an end of the 
matter. For my part I will tell you that 
I regard the story as ridiculous. The plan 
which the English have bought is a forgery, 
there can be no doubt of it. It rests upon 
us to convince the Prince of that, and to be 
unresting in our vigilance. I need say no 
more, Captain ; I am not here to teach you 
your duty ; the city is well served when she 
has servants like Paul Zassulic.” 

Captain Paul opened his eyes. He had 
believed that they laid a charge against 
him ; he knew now that they did not. The 
burden of suspicion was more than he could 
bear, and when it fell from his shoulders, 
an impulse of gratitude and of devotion 
came upon him. 

“Thank you, General,” he said simply. 
“T could ask nothing more than your 
approval.” 











Stefanovitch dismissed him with a wave of 
the hand. He went from the room gladly, 
and with the purpose to seek out his ser- 
geant at once, and to question him. But 
before he had crossed the great courtyard of 
the house, someone touched him upon the 
shoulder, and when he turned about quickly 
he found that Bonzo had followed him from 
the room. 

“Ha! Colonel, you are going my way,” 
he cried. 

“T am going to the prison,” said the old 
soldier grimly. 
“Tt will be full 
enough by-and- 

bye if there is 
anything in this 
news.” 

“But there 
cannot be any- 
thing, Colonel 
—I am ready to 
swear it upon 
the Gospels. No 
one has entered 
the fort ss 

Bonzo shrug- 
ged his shoul- 
ders, his little 
eyes were 
screwed up until 
they shone like 
the eyes of a 
ferret. 

“You say no 
one?” he asked. 

“ Certainly. 





I would swear 
it to the Em- 
peror.” 


“Do you for- 
get that you had Ja 
a visitor at the | 
fort yester- 
day ?” 

“Yesterday ?” 

“T say so—-the little Englishwoman, La 
Petite. What of her?” 

Captain Paul could not have stopped in 
his walk more abruptly if a chasm had 
opened at his feet. 

“You mean Mademoiselle Marian, my 
Colonel ?” 

“Certainly. Isshe no one? Did you think 
so last night when you danced with her for 
two hours, eh, my friend? Shall I tell her how 
soon you forget the little lessons in gunnery ? 
Shall I say that you are prepared to swear to 
the Emperor that she is nobody, hein ?” 





Captain Paul could not have stopped in his walk more abruptly 
if a chasm had opened at his feet.” 
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Captain Paul roared with laughter. 

* Sapristi !” he cried, “ that I should forget 
Mademoiselle Marian, and that you should 
remind me of her! Of course there is our 
spy. Why did I not think of it before ? 
Oh, this will amuse the General when I tell 
him to-night. La Petite—who does not 
know which end you load a gun? She has 
made the plans, there cannot be a doubt of 
it. We will tell the people of Petersburg so. 
Jest for jest, n’est-ce pas, mon Colonel, and 
ours a little more foolish than theirs. La 
belle Anglaise 

that I should 
forget her. Oh, 
quelle bétise ! ” 

The humour 
of the idea 
seized upon him 
uncontrollably, 
and upon the 
old soldier, so 
that they went 


down to their 
work laughing 


as lads at play. 
When they 
separated at last 
before the doors 
of the church of 
St. Vladimir, 
Captain Paul 
stood a moment 
to watch the 
other walking 
toward the 
prison. Then, 
being quite 
alone, his face 
paled suddenly, 
and he seemed 
about to reel 
against one of 
the pillars of the 
cathedral. 

“My God!” 
he thought, “ if the jest should be no jest !” 


mene | 


Old Bonzo, lumbering along the narrow 
streets of Kronstadt, was saying to himself, 
“She is too innocent; she shall be watched 
—night and day—this little Englishwoman.” 


CHAPTER III. 
AT THE COMING OF THE LIGHT. 


Marian Best opened her eyes dreamily, 
expecting to hear the boom of the morning 
gun ringing in her ears. She saw that it 
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must be six o’clock of the day—-time for her 
to think of the Dolls again, and of all 
the uncoloured drudgery of her life. She 
had travelled far, in her sleep, from the ice- 
bound fortress and the melancholy, prison-like 
abode of Nikolai Stefanovitch ; had sojourned 
awhile in the lanes and orchards of her own 
Devonshire, there to gather flowers of her 
affection and to kiss the lips of the child she 
loved. But when she awoke, with a red 
glare of light playing in her eyes and the 
grip of the frost to benumb her limbs, she 
came quickly from this garden of her dreams 
and steeled herself to face the solitude and 
the gloom of her island home. And she 
knew that the child whose lips she had 
touched in her sleep was himself sleeping 
more than a thousand miles away, and that 
between them lay the barrier of city and of 
sea—and of a woman’s poverty. 

She was surprised at the first that her 
room was not in darkness, and that she did 
not hear the voice of old Ivan asking if 
“Missa” would “take a tea”; but anon 
the rustle of her silk skirt and the shape of 
the great stove looming up in the ruddy light 
brought her to a remembrance of the time 
and place, and she knew that she had dozed 
before her fire at the hour of the General’s 
dinner. 

That was her moment of respite; the 
moment when she could skut herself in her 
room and be mistress of her thoughts and 
enjoy that dominion of self which no eye 
may share. When first she came to 
Kronstadt to teach the General’s daughters 
those scraps of English which pass for 
culture in Russia, she had welcomed this 
hour as the ultimate possibility of her day, 
an hour when she could write to little Dick, 
her brother, and remember the home she 
had left—the unforgotten voices and the 
harvest time of love. As the months 
passed and the terrible winter fell upon the 
land, and even the friendly sea below her 
windows was bound in the chains of the 
frost, she began almost to be afraid of herself 
and of the solitude. It may be that the 
work to which she had set her hand could not 
fail to react upon her mind, and so to war 
against her nerves that the creak of a door 
or the fall of a foot upon the stair would 
bring her to piteous trembling and dread. 
The secret she guarded so well was a heavy 
burden. Grim spectres followed it, haunting 
her, or whispering words that seemed to still 
her heart and to bring cries of fear to her lips. 
There were moments when a realisation of 
all she had done, and would do, drove her to 
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such depths of terror that her reason seemed 
to be leaving her. At other moments she 
could call herself a spy and laugh at the 
world. The living death of the mines, the 
horrid sights and sounds of Russian prisons, 
were no more than fairy tales to such a 
mind, She was only a woman, she said, 
and who would harm her? She would tell 
them it was a jest, and they must believe her. 
That pretty assumption of a child-like 
innocence which had befriended her often 
when she had cajoled Captain Paul and 
obtained from him those secrets of the 
citadel for which her friends in London 
were willing to pay so great a price, that 
innocence should befriend her to the end. 
And the end was near now. She carried 
bound about her own body, a very part of 
herself as it were, the precious sketches and 
maps and diaries for which she had laboured 
so earnestly. She foresaw the day when the 
shadow of the living death would lie upon 
her path no more; when an English home 
would harbour her and English hands 
would shield her from peril, and the child 
she loved be ever near her. For his sake 
she would go on, for his sake self should 
be forgotten with that new and sweetening 
impulse which the winter months had brought 
to her. She dare not tell herself that 
such an impulse was love for the man whose 
country she had betrayed and whose honour 
she had played with. 

Many of these thoughts came to her in the 
moment of waking, when she sat in her great 
chair and watched the fantastic shapes of 
light and shadow ; or listened to the moan and 
crash of the ice now mastered by the warmth 
of later February and losing dominion over 
the sea. Her room lay in the north wing of 
the Governor’s house, and was built out upon 
the ramparts, so that when she pulled aside 
her curtain she beheld a mighty moving field 
of shining floes, here decked with hammocks 
which had the glitter of jewels, the:e broken 
into tiny bergs and floating islands of snow ; 
or again washed by the foaming waves which 
cast the waters up in fountains of spray and 
displayed a hundred changing lights as the 
moonbeams fell upon them. Grim and for- 
bidding, above this holocaust of the driven 
ice, stood the forts and batteries of the 
northern channel. Marian remembered the 
long summer days she had spent with 
Captain Paul in those steel-walled chambers 
of the secrets; how she had paced the 
ramparts for a measurement of them ; 
how greedily she had learnt the lessons in 
gunnery ; how in the silence of this very 
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room she had written down the answers to 
the questions her English friends asked her, 
that thereby she might purchase liberty for 
herself and for the child. To-night these 
memories were full of an unexplained sadness. 
She recalled carnival—three weeks had passed 
since that folly—and the words of love 
spoken to her then. A yearning for sympathy, 
a sense of weakness, a consciousness that one 
man at least in Kronstadt could bring blood 
to her cheeks and light to her eyes, con- 
tributed to her sense of solitude. She found 
herself standing in the darkness and telling 
herself that she was utterly alone. Then 
fear—fear she knew not of what—swept 
upon her like a freshet ; there came to her 
the horrid thought that she was watched ; 
that unseen eyes followed her even in the 
privacy of her room ; that a man stood close 
to her and had but to stretch out his hand 
to touch her own. The terror of such 
imaginings served to freeze her very blood in 
her veins. She staggered to the wall and 
switched on the light. But the lamp showed 
her an empty room—she was alone with her 
fears, to laugh at them, to forget them as 
she had forgotten them a hundred times 
since she had come to Kronstadt. 

The friendly light helped her quickly to 
this task of forgetfulness. The hand which 
pressed upon her beating heart dropped to 
her side. She ran to the door and looked 
out into the great corridor of the north 
wing; the silence of night lay upon it. 
Gladly she turned back to her own cosy 
room, to the warmth of the stove and the 
welcome privacy. A moment at the glass, 
a moment before a photograph of little 
Dick set boldly upon an easel, a touch of 
the dress here, a touch of the hair there, a 
pose of the dainty head, a silent question, 
* Will he be there to-night ?” satisfied the 
personal instinct. She knew that they 
awaited her in the drawing-room; the 
Dolls would sit, one on either side of her, 
just now and hold her hand. The General 
himself would leer at her from the depths of 
an arm-chair and ask her to sing “ Bid me to 
love.” Tt might be that Captain Paul would 
join them if his duties were done ; and that 
he would linger on when Nikolai Stefanovitch 
had gone to his cabinet, and would remind 
her, not by word, but by look and unspoken 
appeal and the silent tributes of homage, of 
the night of her promise, of the night when 
he had touched her forehead with his lips 
and she had not refused him. 

The thought brought a deeper colour to her 
cheeks. She moved about her room with 


the quick, nervous gesture of suppressed 
excitement. A man, observing her, would 
have said that a well-trained mind governed 
every act; he would have wondered, at the 
same time, that so fair a face should have 
led its possessor so rarely to the mirror. 

Marian Best knew little of the weapons 
with which nature had armed her. The 
thick brown hair straggled in picturesque 
disorder upon her forehead and her neck ; 
rebelling curls showed themselves at every 
movement ; her dress was “ thrown on,” but 
it fitted her to perfection ; she had no rings 
upon her fingers, but the white hands were 
the prettier for the need. 








‘*She ran to the door and looked out into the 
great corridor.” 


Hight o’clock was being struck by the 
church bells of the town when Marian at 
last left her room to join the Dolls in the 
salon of the house. She had quite forgotten 
her strange fears of an hour ago and laughed 
at them when she trod the soft carpets of 
the corridor and peeped into the chambers 
which opened off it. No one moved then in 
the north wing. The rooms about her were 
tenantless and in darkness. When she passed 
the cabinet where old Nikolai Stefanovitch 
had set up his holy of holies, she wondered 
to sce the door of it open and a flicker of 
red light upon the low-pitched ceiling. Once 
only since she had been in the fortress had 
she dared to enter that room and to pry into 
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its secrets. She knew well that the book- 
shelves, upon which she beheld the glare of 
the dancing light, were garners of maps and 
documents which, could she possess them, 
would be a fortune to her; she knew that 
here were locked away treasures for which 
spies had laid down their lives unavailingly. 

Never did she pass that study without 
some little tremor of heart and mind. Now 
it would be the devil of rashness saying, 
“enter and see”; or again the spirit of pru- 
dence telling her that therein lay the living 
death. To-night, she heard the first of the 
voices, and prudence was no more her friend. 
The desire to have done with it all, to flee 
Russia and the land of bondage, possessed 
her to the exclusion of all else. She longed 
for the sound of her brother’s voice in the 
English lanes she loved. There came to her 
out of the darkness a message which said, 
Search, and all that you want shall be found 
there. She refused to listen to it, and 
answered in her heart that she would betray 
no more the country of the man she loved. 
And this drove her from the door, but not 
many paces, for presently she stood quite 
still to listen for any sounds, and hearing 
none she gave herself up to the less subtle 
arguments. She told herself that when the 
summer came she would be in England, that 
the price of her work would have been paid 
by the British Government, that she would 
build a home to be the haven of her love. 

So was she held, chained by hesitation to 
the precincts of the corridor. The silence 
tempted her the more ; she was sure that no 
man in the house then thought of the north 
wing—that all were busy in the kitchens 
below. <A strong and conquering impulse 
sent her at last with muted feet back to her 
own room. She picked up a volume of 
stories and deftly inserted a sheet of note- 
paper and a pencil between the leaves. 
Quick and daring, and armed with all her 
courage, she ran back to the General’s 
cabinet and entered it. She stood within 
the holy of holies and the shadow of the 
living death was all about her. 

It was a spacious room, ill furnished and 
bare, save for the many volumes which gave 
ornament to the walls. A ponderous writing- 
table had the place of honour, and this was 
littered with bulky documents and _ official 
books decorative in their disorder. Marian 
could see, even by the feeble light cast from 
the open door of the stove, that the General 
had been occupied very recently with public 


(Zo be continued.) 
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affairs, for a big blue paper was open upon 
his blotting-pad and his pen had rolled from 
the inkstand and smirched the paper. A 
heavy volume, bound in red, lay cheek by 
jowl with the letter he had been writing ; 
and a wine-glass, half emptied, spoke of an 
occupation interrupted only by the gong for 
dinner. That occupation would be resumed 
when the clock struck nine. Marian remem- 
bered that it had just gone eight, and with 
the remembrance there came upon her 
another moment of apprehension—such a 
moment as she had known when she awoke 
from her sleep in the arm-chair. A _ panic, 
overwhelming and irresistible, seized upon 
her. She thought again that unseen eyes 
watched her in the darkness. She ran from 
the room and stood panting in the corridor. 

But the panic surrendered swiftly—as 
these fits were wont to do. She laughed at 
herself when a minute had passed, and took 
heart of her new resolution. She said that 
if anyone found her in the room, she must 
be ready with many an excuse—the excuse 
that the door of the stove was open, that a 
cinder had fallen. When she entered the 
cabinet for the second time, a great hope 
nerved her to resolution. It was the hope 
that among the General’s maps there would 
be one of Fort Peter. She lacked this alone 
for the completion of her work. She said 
that she must have light, and growing bolder 
at the impulse, she found the switch, and a 
blaze of soft rays illumined the apartment. 

The brightness of the light awed her. She 
shielded her eyes with both her hands, and 
stood irresolute for the third time. Not 
until many minutes had passed was she able 
to read the gilt lettering of the books upon 
the shelves; but when resolution came at 
last generously, she took a map down and 
unfolded it. It was the map of the 
southern channel wherein Fort Peter stands ; 
she saw the name joyfully and opened her 
book that she might have pencil and paper. 
But before she could use them a hand was 
laid upon her shoulder, and when she sprang 
up with a cry unsuppressed upon her lips, 
she found herself face to face with Paul 
Zassulic. 

All the little comedy of excuse she had 
planned so well failed in that supreme 
moment to defend her. When she had 
faced her lover for a moment, she knew that 
she had no word with which to answer him ; 
and all her courage deserting her, she stood 
white and trembling to hear his accusation. 





* But before she could use them, a hand was laid upon her shoulder.” 
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FAMOUS FOOTBALLERS. 


By C. B. Fry. 


Illustrated by Special Photographs. 


is nothing 
subtle 
about the 
game of 
football. 
Itisa good 
game—none 
better, ex- 
cept cricket. 
But it pre- 
cludes senti- 
ment; its 
philosophy is 
altogether 
material- 
istic ; it gives no scope for esthetic appreci- 



















ation. It is the barbarian in us that loves 
football. The game is exceedingly civilised 


and scientific nowadays ; but clothe it as you 
will in law and order, it none the less fascin- 
ates and appeals to us by reason of that in 
us, which desires the stress and excitement 
of fighting. In olden times the game was 
nothing more or less than a free fight ; now 
it is, as it were, a very refined form of the 
same. Indeed, the game has become almost 
too refined. It was at its best when just 
entering upon its civilised stage, before there 
were quite so many rules and regulations, 
and before leagues were invented. However, 
it is a grand game still, especially as played 
at the schools and universities «nd by 
amateurs in general. In professional dis- 
tricts it has lost as a pastime what it has 
gained as an exact science. Even the most 
enjoyable of all football, on Casual and 
Corinthian tours, seems to have been better 
fun a few years ago. These tours are 
devidedly worth while still ; but, somehow, 
the impression one gathers is that football 
was a finer game when the Corinthian side 
used to include the Walters, Amos, Spilsbury, 
Aubrey Smith, and the rest of that famous 
crew. 

There were giants in those days. Fancy 
George Brann the smallest and lightest man 
on a side! But he used to be when the 
Corinthians played their welter team. Yet 
Georgie is not so heavy as you might suppose 
from a casual glance at him in his ordinary 
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clothes. He strips clean and strong, and 
even nowadays scales but a few pounds over 
twelve stone. The weighing machines at 
railway stations have a great attraction fcr 
him. Someone told him, once upon a time, 
exactly how much a man of his height 
ought to weigh. Georgie discovered then 
that his pounds and inches were in ideal 
correspondence. Should he chance to find 
himself a trifle too heavy, he immediately 
takes steps to see if he has not grown taller. 
No? ‘Then, as he is not in the habit of 
paltering with facts, matters must be adjusted 
by assiduous running with the beagles. Once 
the case was serious. He went to the Cape 
to play cricket, and came back rather altered. 
His own story is that he could not get 
enough exercise out there. No, Georgie, 
that won’t do. We read our Wisdens. Be- 
sides, what was your average? Anyway, they 
tell us he was charged overweight on his 
return ticket. He soon became normal, and 
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has remained so ever since. Buffon says 
that a proper man should be square. Georgie 
is square—quadratus homo in more senses 
than one. No one was ever so uniformly fit 
and well. The sight of him on a dull 
November day is enough to revive whole 
months of summer weather. His cheeks 
never lose the brown and bloom of July 
suns. His presence is like a glass of rare old 
port—warm and welcome, soothing and 
silky. Socially he has many points. He is 


Vike 
From a photo by] 


them. He sings rather a good song when 
he begins in the right key ; and, in justice 
to him, there is only one recorded instance 
of his having chosen a wrong one, and then 
he stuck to it all through, so it was not so 
bad. There never was a kinder heart or a 
more fidgety temperament. He has been 
known to watch the last over of an exciting 
cricket match from all the windows in the 
pavilion at Lord’s. 

And what about his football? Well, in 





(Rk. W. Thomas. 


AN ASSOCIATION GAME. 


the most candid friend imaginable. If you 
have faults, prepare to hear them now. But 
then how nicely he mixes your medicine. 
The taste is always pleasant. No doubt his 
soft touch has smoothed away many jags and 
dents of character. So he is somewhat of a 
benefactor. He has a nice sense of humour, 
and rarely takes his pipe out of his mouth 
without being very amusing at no great 
length. His comments on passing events 
remind one of Shillito’s notes on the classics 
—short, to the point, and you don’t forget 


his prime he had no superior as an inside 
forward, or an outside for the matter of that. 
He was wonderfully quick, neat, and clever 
with his feet, a beautiful dribbler, and one 
of the very best exponents of the best form 
of combined forward play. Nowadays, he 
might be considered a trifle selfish, but it is 
a question whether the theory of passing has 
not been carried a step too far. Certainly no 
set of forwards ever played a more telling 
game than the Corinthians when George 
Brann was at his best. The ball was taken 
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straight down the ground without any 
piffling or hesitation. The passing was of the 
“forward and through” type ; the dribbling 
determined and effective. As for the 
shooting—well, if goal-nets had been used 
in those days, they would have had to be 
pretty strong. George is somewhat of a 


veteran now, more because he has an unsafe 
knee than for any other reason. 


He plays 


From a photo by} 
JOHN GOODALL. 


(Derby County.) 


occasionally, and always well enough to 
remind one of his brilliant prime. There is 
something stylish and strenuous about the 
way he goes to work. Fermerly, the Swifts, 
the old Sussex clubs and the Corinthians had 
most of his services. Now he occasionally 
abandons golf to appear for the Eastbourne 
Club. There will be many regrets when the 
season comes that does not see George, at 
least once, emerging from the changing-room 





in the familiar blue knickers and white shirt. 
There he comes, good luck to it, twirling his 
moustache somewhat fiercely and apparently 
much interested in the grass at his feet. 
And it’s ten to one that after the match he 
will do the quickest change on record ; for 
George has a knack of finding towels and 
not mislaying his clothes ; he never has any 
difficulty with his packing ; his pipe seems to 
fill and light of itself; and 
for him a glass of shandy- 
gaff turns up automatically. 
He will catch the best train 
home, contented with having 
taken a lot of exercise and 
having added another good 
game to his many pleasant 
memories. Of these, some 
of the brightest and most 
vivid are no doubt connected 
with the greatmatches played, 
in what George Brann calls 
the old days, between the 
Corinthians and Preston 
North End. The Corin- 
thians are to-day very much 
what they were then—the 
pick of amateur players. 
With Preston it is otherwise. 
Then, the Preston team was 
without aserious rival among 
the Northern and Midland 
professional clubs : now, it is 
simply one of many. The 
old Preston team was the 
prototype of the powerful 
professional teams engaged 
in the modern league com- 
petitions. It was the first 
to demonstrate the high de- 
velopment of which combina- 
tion is capable, and it inverted 
the short passing game which 
has since been adopted almost 
universally by professional 
players. Possibly such teams 
as have since represented 
Sunderland, Everton and 
Aston Villa may have been 
equal to the old Preston North End. They 
have not surpassed it. The combined play 
of that team was at the time a revelation. 
Dewhurst, the younger Ross and John 
Goodall were the best of the forwards ; and 
of these John Goodall is perhaps the most 
famous. 

He is to this day one of the finest centre- 
forwards playing, though naturally not quite 
the man he was a few years back. At 
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present he is captain of Derby County, ana 
what with his brother Archie, Stephen 
Bloomer, and one or two more, John leads a 
very strong combination. Archie Goodall 
has played in every position with almost 
equal success : John will always be remem- 
bered as a great centre-forward. In that 
capacity he has frequently represented Eng- 
land against Scotland. His career in the 
football world would be remarkable if only 
for its length. Considering the enormous 
strain of league football, not to mention Cup 
competitions and those curious games called 
“friendlies,” a professional cannot reasonably 
expect to last more than four or five years. 
But tough old John is still well in the 
running, after goodness knows how many 
seasons. Other great players have come 
and gone. John was before them and has 
outstayed them all. There is nothing 
ephemeral about this capable veteran, so wise, 
so steady and so sturdy. Perhaps the secret 
of his perennial vigour is the way he plays the 
game. He treats it evenly and seriously, 
relying upon skill rather than force. No- 
thing flurries him; he is always cool and 
collected in the middle of the most exciting 
scrimmage round goal. He is dogged rather 
than dashing. He seems to get possession 
of the ball on every possible occasion, and 
that without apparent effort ; for he never 
rushes about at all. He watches the game 
so persistently that he always turns up at the 
right spot at the right moment. His energy 
is always well applied ; so much so that he 
rarely seems to be exerting himself. His 
great virtues as a centre-forward are his 
faculty for always being where wanted, his 
wonderful instinct as to where the ball 
should be passed, his knack of keeping the 
whole forward line well together, and his 
complete unselfishness. He is a very dodgy, 
but very occasional dribbler. Once in a while 
he steers the ball through the entire oppos- 
ing side, and then, with the goal at his mercy, 
gives a pass to someone else to show he has 
not been selfish. His tactics are always fair 
enough to satisfy the prejudices of the most 
squeamish Southern amateur. Yet his less 
scrupulous brethren would have to get up 
very early to take a point off him. He has 
an elusive way of not being charged, but, if 
you do get a shoulder up against him, there 
is a most unpleasant jar ; and nothing much 
to show for it—from your point of view. 
You never saw John knocked over, and 
probably never will, especially as hard charg- 
ing, both fair and foul, has been legislated 
out of the game. Sound, solid John Goodall ; 
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may your long boots, skilfully guided by 
your long head, splash about in the mud or 
clatter over frost-bound grounds, to your 














From a photo by] [ Whitlock, Birmingham. 
W. BASSETT. 


(West Bromwich Albion.) 


own and your side’s advantage, for many 
years to come ! 

Rather a contrast to John Goodall is 
Bassett, of West Bromwich Albion, but, none 
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the less, a very effective forward. Brilliant, 
dashing, and mercurial, he is always a great 
favourite with the crowd. And can he not 
boast a record number of International caps ? 
And did he not get the largest number of 
votes when Answers asked its readers to 
name the best player of the day? His 
admirers call him a “flyer,” meaning that he 
can run very fast with, or without, the ball, 
and can get goals with considerable fre- 
quency, in spite of being an outside right. 
In that posi- 
tion he is 
certainly the 
most famous 
player of the 
last few years, 
and he can- 
not complain 
that his skill 
has missed 
appreciation. 
Passing along 
the streets of 
Birmingham 
he causes 
nearly as 
much excite- 
ment as Mr. 
Chamberlain, 
or Peter Jack- 
son, or the 
King of Siam. 
And what a 
thrill runs 
through the 
serried lines 
of spectators 
at West 
Bromwich, 
when Bassett 
gets the ball, 
and those 
who can see, 
shout, ‘ Bas- 


sett’s off!” From a photo by) 


If Bassett is Cc. WREFORD-BROWN, 


“ off,” com- 

plications may arise near the centre-line, or 
the corner-flag, or in the enemy’s goal-net— 
something is sure to happen. It is only 
natural that his comrades play to him rather 
too much ; but the better the match, the 
better he plays. In Cup ties he always rises 
to the occasion, and lifts his side along with 
him. In International matches he is almost 
invariably selected by the critics as having 
performed better than anyone else. His 
great merit as a player is his combination of 





pace with command of the ball. Athersmith 
and Spikesley are perhaps faster, but Bassett 
has a rare turn of speed ; he can go full tilt 
with the ball at his toes, stop dead within a 
yard, double like a rabbit, this way or that, 
and, in fact, do anything that occurs to him 
as desirable. Probably, if he chose, he could 
stand on his head with the ball between his 
feet, elude the backs, and finish off with a 
goal; but at his best, in important matches, 
his game, though clever, is direct and go- 
ahead. Off 
the field he is 
a festive in- 
dividual, and 
on the field, 
too, when 
there is a soft 
thing on. 
Whether you 
wish for a 
tricky variety 
performance, 
or really good 
football, Bas- 
sett is your 
man, accord- 
ing to cir- 
cumstances ; 
all you have 
to do is to 
choose your 
watch. For 
choice, go 
and see West 
Bromwich 
meet the Co- 
rinthians— 
Bassett will 
be at his best, 
and there will 
be several 
very interest- 
m ing players 
Poeeeeeres =o the other 
[R. W. Thomas. side. 

To begin 

with, Wre- 

ford-Brown will be playing centre half-back, 
and captaining the Corinthians—that is, if 
you are lucky. But, if you do not know 
him, avoid being misled by not seeing his 
name in the Sportsman, or on the correct 
card, for he is extremely likely to be playing 
incognito, as A. Black, or O. L. Dun, or 
something equally impenetrable. How may 
you know him? Easily enough. He will 
come on to the ground last of all the players, 
with a bootlace in his hand, to be used as a 
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garter later on. His knickers will be obvi- 
ously a borrowed pair. Very possibly, too, 
he will be wearing buckskin cricket boots, or 
brown bicycle shoes, or patent leathers— 
that depends on what could be raised on 
the spur of the moment. Lately, however, 
Wreford has reformed, and generally comes 
with a bag of gear, except to important Cup 
ties. Then, again, he will strike you as the 
slackest individual you ever saw—till the 
game begins. After the kick-off, he will be 
ubiquitous energy itself: so much so, that 
you will be in doubt whether he regards 
himself as half-back, forward, or goal-keeper. 
Wreford is the only man who has succeeded 
in being in two or three places at once. The 
side on which he plays may safely congratu- 
late itself on consisting of 
thirteen men; yet Wreford 
does not “get out of his 
place” in the ordinary sense ; 
he simply does all his own 
work, and then goes off to 
find some more. There is a 
story that he once played in 
three different matches at the 
same time: at Leyton for the 
Old Carthusians, at Queen’s 
Club for the Corinthians, and 
at Oxford for Mr. C. Wreford- 
Brown’s team. Perhaps it is 
true : he was younger in those 
days. Possibly he sent his 
astral self to Oxford, his body 
to Queen’s Club, and his soul 
to Leyton ; at any rate, there 
is no knowing what Wreford 
can do; he has certainly proved 
himself capable of being in yom a photo by] 


London one evening, playing G. 0. 


against Queen’s Park in Glas- 

gow the next afternoon, and being at his 
rooms again by breakfast-time the day after 
that. You see, he is a very busy lawyer, 
with designs on the Woolsack, whatever that 
may be; nevertheless, he sometimes attends 
football matches as a spectator, or touch 
judge, or player. Wreford is quite a charac- 
ter; he does most things differently from 
other people. At football he tackles, kicks, 
and heads in a manner all his own. How 
he manages to get at the ball, as he does 
sometimes, with his head or vitals muddled 
up with a dozen whirring hostile legs, and 
yet avoids getting killed, is a mystery. He 
is by no means an acrobatic player—far too 
good for that—but he is in the habit of 
heading the ball when it is only two feet off 
the ground and an opponent is about to 






kick, and it’s long odds, now, against his 
meeting with a violent death. In smoking- 
rooms and railway carriages he belongs to 
the class that listens much and talks little— 
rather a pity, for he has a big fund .of 
amusing experiences. His very occasional 
expressions of opinion are always valuable 
and original. He understands the game, 
and loves it. The Old Carthusians owe a 
good deal of their consistent success to his 
efforts ; whenever he puts on their rainbow- 
coloured shirt, Wreford has excellent inten- 
tions, which he does not fail to translate into 
deeds. 

But the Old Carthusians can boast of 
another and perhaps even more famous 
player, none other than G. O. Smith, the 
best centre-forward of the day. 
He is called Joe, but it’s 
written G.O. Now G. O. is 
amarvel. ‘ Heisna much to 
look at, but he can play foot- 
ball,” said a spectator at Kirk- 
valdy. As a matter of fact, 
he is very nice to look at; 
otherwise, the man from the 
“Lang Town” was about 
right. Of course, he is lightly 
built ; but he is very wiry, 
and can take care of himself 
well enough. To gauge his 
true merits you should see him 
play supported by a_ fairly 
heavy forward, such as John 
Veitch or R. C. Gosling, in 
each of the two inside-forward 
positions. He feeds them, 
they feed him; they do the 
(Hawkins. hustling, he does the shooting. 


SMITH. Among light forwards, G. O. 


is liable to be knocked about 
more than the others. The opposing defence 
know who is dangerous, and act accordingly. 
People say that the new unwritten law that 
“every charge is a foul charge” was intro- 
duced by referees in G. O.’s interest. One 
can quite understand his being popular with 
referees: he gives them so little trouble ; 
besides, he is always polite to them. But 
the suggestion is not convincing. You would 
never guess from his shy, demure manner, 
and big, innocent eyes what a demon he 
becomes with a football at his feet. He is 
not a sprinter in the cinder-track sense, but 
he takes more catching on a football field 
than most of your Sheffield handicap win- 
ners. And he is a very quick starter. 
Thece is a poise, a balance in all he does 
that is very attractive. His efforts are never 
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jerky or abortive. He hardly ever gets 
into an awkward position. His 12et always 
have complete control over thems2lves and 
the ball. He is a very fluent pl yer; his 
progress is straight forward rather shan from 
side to side. He has a cunning way of 
making would-be tacklers think that he is 
going to dodge this way or that; so they 
seem to a casual onlooker to be getting out 
of his way instead of trying to stop him. 
Now, G. O. is not very old, but you can 
teach him nothing about the game. Like 
John Goodall, he has a wonderful power of 





From a photo by} 


do so often. So, unless the Martians send 


a football team across to us, he has no further 


honour to gain. He is the best forward in 
our planet at the present time. 

Oxford was lucky a few years ago. Its 
Soccer team contained not only G. O., but 
two other Internationals, G. B. Raikes and 
W. J. Oakley. No side scored many points 
against the ’Varsity with the former in goal, 
the latter at back. Indeed, “ Oakers,” as he 
is called, would be difficult to improve upon. 
He is all a back should be—heavy, strong, 
safe, active, and fast. His education has been 
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A RUGBY GAME, 


keeping the line of forwards together. He 
is most unselfish, and times his passes to a 
nicety. Perhaps, one of the most noticeable 
points in his play, is his habit of driving the 
ball clean through to the outside forward 
from the most complicated positions in mid- 
field. He can play the short or the long 
passing game equally well. He is wonder- 
fully versatile and adaptable. Few other 
amateurs have been a success when wedged 
in between two professionals in an Inter- 
national match. G. O. has already captained 
England against Scotland, and will probably 


varied and elaborate. He was a good oar, 
and got his “Trials” cap. He was a 
hurdler, a long-jumper, a sprinter, a weight- 
putter, and a hammer-thrower. He played 
Rugby football with but moderate, and 
cricket with even less, success ; but he never 
really applied himself seriously to those 
games. He will not own that his cricket 
is weak, maintaining, that even if he does 
not hit the ball often, he hits it very high. 
“Tf I stay five minutes, I cause more excite- 
ment than you would in an hour,” is his 
retort to scoffers. But he does not set 
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much store by cricket. 
He says it is a game 
of chance—which it 
is, for him! How- 
ever, his football is a 
certainty. He is the 
finest back in the 
United Kingdom. 
Lodge runs him close, 
and is at times most 
brilliant, but, on the 
whole, Oakley has the 
verdict. The two to- 
gether make a splen- 
did pair, probably the 
best the Corinthians 
have ever had, ex- 
cept the two Walters. 
There is nothing 
wanting in “Oakers’ ” 
back play. It has a 
kind of measured 
strength, admirably 
adapted for tackling 
and kicking purposes. 
You cannot upset his 
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equilibrium, physical 
or mental, and he is 
hydra-headed in front 
of his own goal. 
When a game is get- 
ting very hot, or an 
opponent rather too 
attentive, a sardonic 
little smile appears 
at the corners of 
“ Oakers’” mouth 
and a steely glint in 
his eyes. It’s serious 
then. Nothing ex- 
cited, you know, but , 
grim earnest. He is ' 
just the man needed 
at a pinch, for he is 
sterling and never 
flinches, and you can- 
not exasperate him. 
Give me “Oakers” in 
a rough-and-tumble, 
and you may have any 
other man in England, 
except Sam Woods. 


[We have to acknowledge the courtesy of Messrs. Hudson & Kearns in permitting the 


use of various copyright photographs. ] 























LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON.” 


THE likeness of sons to 
their fathers is a proverb 
which is verified in the 
history of most families. 
On this page we give three 
early portraits of the Duke 
of York, who has lately 
extended his already great 
popularity by his visit with 
the Duchess of York to 
Ireland. As an interesting 
contrast there is a portrait 
of the Duke’s little son, 
Prince Edwaid of York, 
who was born at White 
Lodge, Richmond, June 23, 
1894, and is therefore three 
years old. The resemblance 
between father and son ata 





From a photo by) [A. Beau. still more youthful age Was From a photo by] [ Downey. 
PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES (NOW even more striking. On the prince EDWARD oF YorK (ELDEST 
DUKE OF YORK) IN 1867, opposite page 1s one of the SON OF DUKE OF YORK). 


latest portraits of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of York, whose graciousness and 
obvious pleasure during her recent Irish tour have given 
so much delight to all. The possibility of a royal 
residence in Ireland is now regarded most hopefully. 
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PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES AT THE PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES IN_ 1867, 
AGE OF TWO. WINKING AT THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 
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‘ber Roval Highness the Duchess of Work. 
(From a photograph taken hy Messrs. Lafayette during the recent Royal visit to Ireland.) 
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AN IMAGINARY PORTRAIT OF 
“STAN MACLAREN ” IN HIS LIBRARY, 





THE LEFT HAND OF SAMUEL DODSON. 
By JAN MACLAREN. 


Illustrated by Scort Rankin and W. CvuBitT CooKE. 


a at Chicago? <A big bear in sugar? Any- 
rrr thing to do with fruit ? ” 
Z| MOKING, as usual, and wast- Nahe . . 
A Fe : “ Nothing whatever to do with such prosaic 


ing your time after luncheon, . . 
ceaiaaa of ciao grape subjects, and [ am ashamed to notice your 
office ind coin:ne time into ereenary_tempers ; this is a public affair, 
ES § ry » v . 
iain dit it Os Tatas and is to be a profound secret for exactly 
ay > u t S( . . . . . 
who can nee ths cash value S¢Venty, minutes, after which it will appear 
2 oy eo ve in the fourth edition of the Evening Trunpet. 
of every five minutes,” and Welsby sat down Tite» tile tek the alr an cel wot 
: . fy ad i ) 
beside three other young Liverpool merchants 4, mente As Sas alia ne iin. wee TH 
in the club—all men who had one eye on he ae ere ’ >. : 
: A“ take it along to the ‘ Flags,’ and tell it under 
business and the other on the good of the pledge of absolute iin oe Se nin 
- 74 ao . . 5 . . . . ee — = . > Cc * K c c 4 
oO teeoorene: Ame. Aamo I saw brokers. If you are really interested in the 
2 S last O < ye xUueSS. a. oe ° = . 
a elites Mie alain? A deien-dienne matter, this will give it a wider and more 
. seca | certain circulation than any 7rumpet could.” 
“We're all ears, Welsby.” 


Copyright, 1897, in the United States of America. 
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“Well, to begin at the beginning, you 
know how our people in Liverpool are 
crowded together in courts and rookeries 
without room or air. It’s hard on the men 
and women, but it’s hardest on the children, 
who have no place to play in but the gutter. 

“So a man wrote a letter to the papers 
about a month ago, pleading for a fund to 
put down sinall playgrounds in the crowded 
districts, where the little folk could come of 
an evening, and the mothers could sit, and 
the men might smoke a pipe. u 

“T remember the letter,” broke in Cotton ; 
“it was signed ‘ Philanthropist,’ and was 
generally supposed to have been composed 
in a moment of inspiration by some pro- 
prietor of insanitary property ; it was an 
eloquent letter, and affected me very much 
—to tears, in fact.” 

“Tt was signed ‘ Charles 
Welsby,’ and you never read 
a word of it because it had 
no reference to polo nor 
the Macfarlane Institute for 
Working Lads, the only 
subjects to which you give 
any attention. Four people 
read it, however, and wrote 
to me at once. One man 
denounced the scheme as 
another instance of the 
patronage of the rich. He 
added that it was a sop, 
and that the toilers would 
soon find open places for 
themselves.” 

“He would mean your 
garden, Welsby,” suggested 
Produce. ‘The Socialist 
has two main principles of 
action : first, to give nothing to any good 
cause himself, and second, to appropriate his 
neighbours’ property on the first opportunity. 
And your other correspondents ? ” 

“ Thad a letter from the inventor of a non- 
intoxicating beer, offering £5 on condition 
that we advertised his beverage, which he 
discovered by supernatural guidance and 
sold for philanthropic ends.” 

“All queer beverages and patent medicines 
are owned by high-class religious people, as 
far as I can understand,” remarked Corn. 
“(Go on.” 

“A third letter warned me that such 
spaces would be abused by bad characters 
and sap the morals of the people ; the writer 
also wanted to know whether they would be 
closed on the Sabbath.” 

“A publican, evidently,” remarked Cotton ; 





“no man is so concerned about Sabbath 
observance. And so you got sick of the 
whole affair ?” 

“ Rather, till I got this letter. I'll read 
it, and then you can make your guesses at 
the enclosure. 

“*¢ Liverpool, June 9, 189—. 

**¢ My DEAR Sir,—Your letter of 7th ult., 
in the issue of the Morning Trumpet of 
May 8, caught my eye and received my 
most careful attention. As you appeared 
to have established a prima facie case for 
what you designate “ People’s Playgrounds,” 
I have occupied my leisure time in examin- 
ing the sanitary and social condition of 
certain parts of our city which were more or 
less distinctly indicated in your letter. As the 
result of my investigations, I am thoroughly 


‘* «Smoking, as usual.’ ” 


convinced, in the first place, that you have 
proved your case as regards the unfortunate 
circumstances of the children in such parts, 
and, in the second place, that your plan for 
their relief is practical and wisely considered. 

“<Té then became my duty as a citizen of 
Liverpool to consider what I could do to 
further the ends of your scheme, and it 
seemed to me on the whole most advisable 
to place a sum of money at your disposal, 
on condition that it be spent with such other 
sums as may be sent you in purchasing 
decaying property and creating playgrounds 
—said playgrounds to be vested in the Parks 
and Gardens Committee of the City Council 
—and I would suggest that people interested 
in each district be allowed and encouraged 
to contribute to the furnishing and adorn- 
ment of the playgrounds. 
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“*T beg therefore to enclose a draft in your 
favour on Messrs. Goldbeater and Co., Lom- 
bard Street, London, and I have only to add 
my sincere approval of the good work you 
are doing among the poor of Liverpool, and 
my wish, which, as a man of honour, you 
will doubtless carefully respect, that you will 
take no steps to discover my name.—I have 
the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

“ ¢ ZACCHEUS.’ 





” 


although a_ trifle 
And the sum, 


“Satisfactory, very, 
pedantic and long-winded. 
Welsby ? I say £250.” 

* £500,” said Cotton. 

* £1,000,” cried Produce. 

“What do you say to £10,000?” and 
the draft was handed round. 

“Congratulate you, old man.” — Fruit 
shook hands with Welsby, and so did they 
all, for he had worked hard in many a good 
cause. “ You deserve your luck; think I'll 
take to writing letters for my pet hospital. 
Who can he be? Do you suspect anyone ? ” 

“Half a dozen, but I’m bound not to 
inquire; and I rather think that the trail 
is covered at Goldbeater’s beyond finding. 
But I know who did not give it. Sam 
Dodson.” 

“No, of course I did not ask him for 
help. One does not court refusals ; but you 
know his meddling, ferreting ways. If he 
didn’t stop me in the street and ask fifty 
questions till I hinted at a subscription, 
when he was off in a minute.” 

“Nothing frightens him like a suggestion 
of that kind. He has raised meanness to 
the height of genius. They say that he is 
worth £200,000, but I wouldn’t change with 
him,” said Produce, “for a million. When 
he dies, Dodson will not leave asoul to regret 
him, and there’ll not be six people at his 
funeral.” 

* You can’t be sure, gentlemen,” said a 
quiet voice behind ; “ I’ve overheard you on 
Dodson, and I hope what you say is not true.” 

The speaker was one of those rare souls 
God sends forth at a time to establish our 
faith in goodness ; who are believed in by 
all parties, and respected by all creeds, and 
loved by all classes; who sit on all the 
charitable boards, and help on every good 
cause, and make peace in quarrels; whom 
old men consult in their perplexities, and 
young men turn to in trouble, and people 
follow with affectionate glances in the street ; 
who never suspect their own excellence, 


always take the lowest seat, and have to be 
compelled to accept an honour. 


“You have a good word to say for every- 
body, sir,” said Cotton, with deep respect ; 
“but have you, even, ever got a penny from 
Mr. Dodson for a charity ?” 

“ Well, I cannot say that I remember an 
instance ; only I’m sure that he has his own 
way of doing good. Everyone has, unless 
he be utterly bad ; and I’m seventy years old, 
gentlemen, and I never met that kind yet.” 

“Greatheart is the only man in Liverpool 
who would say a word for Dodson,” said 
Lard, a minute later, “and in this case his 
charity has rather overshot the mark ; but 
it does one good to hear the old man. He 
is a walking Sermon on the Mount, and the 
best thing about him is that he believes in 
everybody; the very sight of his white hair 
makes me a better man.” 


is 


“ How tired you must be, Fred, after four 
hours’ begging in offices. Ill bring you a 
cup of tea in the study at once, and then 
you are to have a nice little dinner all to 
yourself. 

“Oh, no, I’ve not been extravagant at all, 
and I’ve not taken any money out of our 
alms-box, and I’m not a wicked parson’s 
wife who gets into debt ; but a hamper came 
from the country, with lots of good things 
in it, and you will have the chicken; the 
children and I simply rioted in plenty to-day. 
Now I'll not hear a word about your expedi- 
tion until you have had some food.” 

“There, I feel a perfect g-glutton, Laura. 
I hope you have sent some of the h-hamper 
to the sick.” 

“T’ve done nothing of the kind; every 
single bit is to be eaten in this Vicarage of 
St. Ambrose’s; you would starve yourself 
and your family for the parish, and I am 
sure you are the hardest working man in it. 
Well, have you got the money to furnish the 
playground for St. Ambrose’s ? ’ 

“Do you mean have I come home with 
£54 in my pocket as the result of one r-raid 
by a poor, dull, s-stammering parson, who 
couldn’t make an eloquent appeal to save his 
life ?” 

“You don’t stammer, Fred, and I wish 
you wouldn’t say such things ; you may . 
hesitate at a time, and I am sure anyone 
would give you money for a good cause, 
because you are . . . so sincere and .. .” 

“That will do, Laura ; it’s a great h-help 
to an obscure parson in the poorest of 
parishes to have a wife who believes in him, 
and makes £400 out of £200.” 
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“And now about the money. Was the 
asking hard ? ” 

“Tt might have been, but everyone was so 
j-jolly. The first man I went to was Mr. 
Welsby, and as soon as I came into his room 
he cried out, ‘Was just thinking of you; | 
hope you’re on the w-warpath for that play- 
ground, for I’ve a five-pound note ready for 
you.’ 

* He sent me on to a cotton b-broker, and 
he thanked me several times for coming on 
such a good errand, and backed up Welsby 


ww 


to explain the whole scheme---swings, sand- 
heaps, seats and all—and he asked me a 
hundred questions about the parish and my 
work, till I think he knew as much about 
the place as we do ourselves, and then sent 
me off without a penny—said he didn’t give 
to subscriptions on p-principle.” 

“ What a mean, hypocritical wretch !” 

“T left rather down, for I had lost h-half 
an hour with him, and I was afraid I had 
offended him by some remark, but when I 
met Welsby again in the street and told 











*** How tired you 


with five pounds. Every person had a kind 
word, and by five o’clock I had .. .” 

“The whole sum ? ” 

“ With six p-pounds over, which will get 
a little sheltered seat for old people. How 
good those city fellows are when they fancy 
a cause.” 

“And when they fancy the man who 
pleads it, Fred. Did you not get one 
refusal ? ” 

“Well, I was h-hurt by one man, who 
treated me rather shabbily. He allowed me 








must be, Fred.’ ” 


him, he declared that I ought not to have 
been sent there, because D-Dodson—that’s 
his name—was the most inquisitive and 
hardest man on ’Change.” 

“ He can’t be a gentleman, at any rate, to 
question you for mere curiosity ; I hope you 
gave him something to think over.” 

“ No, I didn’t ; it’s no use, and only frets 
oneself. He had a big ch-chance and lost it. 
What do you say to inviting the subscribers 
down some evening when the playground is 
in full occupation ? They will get full value 

D 
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for their money at the sight of the girls on 
the swings, and the boys at ball, and the 
b-babies scooping up the sand, and the old 
folks sunning themselves on their seats.” 

“Tt will be splendid ; but, Fred, it goes 
to my heart that our own boys can have no 
holiday, and when their schoolfellows are 
away in Wales, will be sweltering in this 
close house.” 

“How much have we in the h-holiday 
fund ?” 

“ Just two pounds and sixpence. Save 
as I would, that is all I could manage . 

If we had not given so much away we 
might 

“You are just as r-ready to give as I am, 
my little wife, and none of us regret any- 
thing we’ve done for the poor souls around 
us; but I’m sorry for the boys. Did you 
tell them ?” 

“No, I hadn’t the heart, so I played the 
coward and said you were thinking the 
matter over, and that you would tell them, 
perhaps, to-morrow morning.” 

“To you know I rather s-suspected this 
would be the end of it, and I was planning 
how to make the best of things. I made up 
a series of cheap trips, personally conducted, 
to New Brighton, and Cheshire, and Hale ; 
you'll give us our |-lunch, and we'll have a 
regular picnic. I have some old knick- 
knacks of my schooldays at Shrewsbury, and 
I'll offer them as p-prizes for the best 
account of the day. You'll come with us, 
too, and we'll have a particularly jolly time. 

“Letters? The post is late to-night. 
That is about the c-contract for swings, and 
this is a diocesan circular, and there is a 
new company p-prospectus—rather an irony 
sending it to me—-but here are two unknown 
hands ; let us see the news. 

“ Now isn’t this good ? £3 for the play- 
ground from a Dissenter who c-complains I 
didn’t call on him, and has a kind word 
about my hard work, as he calls it ; and I’ve 
been often annoyed at that man for the things 
he said on Disestablishment. He may say 
anything he pleases now on a platform; I 
know there is a kind heart behind the words. 

“Will this be more money for the s-swings ? 
Hurrah ! here is an enclosure of some sort. 
But what is this .. .?” 

“ What’s wrong, Fred ? 
Are youill.. .?” 

“Laura, you are an excellent m-managet 
The Vicar, very white as to his cheeks, and 
somewhat wet as to his eyes, stood on the 
hearthrug and waved his wife to a distance. 
“ Be g-good enough to secure a commodious 


Is anyone dead ? 
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farmhouse in North Wales, somewhere be- 
tween Bettws-y-Coed and Llanberis, for the 
month of Augist—with a little f-fishing 
attached, if possible. 

“ Please sit down, Laura, and don’t in- 
terrupt. I’msane, quite sane ; much p-play- 
ground and domestic affliction have not 
made me mad. Now, where was I? Yes, 
and arrange quite a new s-series of tours 
round by Festiniog, and up Snowdon, and 
down to Llandudno, and another to the 
Menai Straits. 

“ You are an extravagant, d-dressy woman, 
Laura, so you may get a n-natty walking 
dress and three blouses, but keep a trifle for 
f-fishing apparatus and special provisions . . . 
you are t-throttling me . then read it 
yourself, read it aloud, and ...I will 
p-process round the table. I wish the boys 
had not gone to bed.” 


“ Liverpool, July 16, 189—. 

“* REVEREND AND DEAR Srr,—It has come 
to my knowledge from various quarters that 
you and your devoted partner in life are 
doing a most beneficent work, both sacred 
and secular, in a very necessitous district of 
our great city, and that you are discharging 
this duty to your fellow-creatures at severe 
cost to yourselves and your family. 

“* My observation of life leads me to believe 
that none of our citizens live harder lives, or 
make greater sacrifices, than clergymen of 
limited means whose sphere of labour lies in 
poor parishes, and, without being in any sense 
a good man—for my whole life is a struggle 
with one besetting sin, which often getteth 
the victory—I have been filled with respect- 
ful admiration, and have wished to assist, after 
a humble fashion, in this Christian service. 

“As you may have some difficulty in 
securing a suitable holiday for your family 
through your notorious charity—for such is 
the report concerning you—TI venture with 
much diffidence to enclose a draft on London, 
which can be cashed at any bank, for your 
use, under two conditions, which I must 
charge you to observe: (1) that the whole 
sum be employed to the last penny in holiday 
expenses—including such special outfit as 
may be judged fit by your wife for you all ; 
and (2) that you make no effort to discover 
the name of your unworthy friend. The 
endorsement of this draft will be sufficient 
acknowledgment. 

“Trusting you will all have a_health- 
giving, happy, and long holiday,—I have the 
honour to be, your humble servant, 

* ZACCHEUS.” 
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“ Your voice is a little shaky, Laura . 
don’t wonder . . . such nonsense about me 
and such c-compliments to you . . . yes, it 
will be g-glorious, another honeymoon, and 
those rascals of boys, why won’t they. 
Let us thank God, wife; it came 
Him. 23 


from 


ITT. 
“You will be pleased to hear, mater dear, 
that corn is up twopence a cental, and that 
the market is buoyant; that’s the good of 
new blood being brought into corn. I 
would have been lost in medicine. 

“JT have been studying the career of a corn 
prince, and it has five chapters. He begins 
a poor boy—from the North of Ireland by 
preference, but that is not necessary—-then 
he attracts his chief’s attention, who sends 
him out to America, where even the Yankees 
can’t hold their own with him, and he 
becomes manager of his firm. His next 
move is to start in partnership with some 
young fellow who has money and no 
brains ; by-and-bye he discovers by instinct 
that corn is going to rise, so he buys it 
ahead by the cargo, and piles up a gorgeous 
stmm—say one hundred thousand pounds. 
Afterwards he buys out Empty-head, and 
becoines the chief of a big house with lots of 
juniors, and he ends by being a Bank director 
and moving resolutions at the Town Hall. 

* Please don’t interrupt, mother, for I have 
not done yet. Long before the Town Hall 
level this rising corn man has gone up by 
stages from the street off Princes Road to an 
avenue near the Park, and then into the 
Park, and perhaps into the country, whence 
he appears as High Sheriff. 

“One minute more, you impatient mother. 
A certain person who will pretend to be 
nearly fifty when the corn man comes into 
his kingdom, but will remain always at 
twenty-five exactly, and grow prettier every 
year, will have a better set of rooms in each 
new house, and, at last, will have her own 
carriage, and visit whole streets of poor 
folk, and have all Liverpool blessing her. 
This is the complete history of the corn man 
and his mother, as it will be expounded to 
after generations of schoolboys by informing 
and moral philanthropists. What do you 
think of it ?” 

“T think that you are a brave boy, Jack, 
and your mother is proud of you and grate- 
ful ; if it’s any reward for you to know this, 
I can say that the way you have taken your 
disappointment has been one of my chief 
comforts in our great sorrow.” 
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*“ Don’t talk as if I were a sort of little tin 
hero, mater, or else I'll have to leave the 
room, for I’m nothing of the sort, really. 
If you only saw me at my desk, or fussing 
round the offices, or passing the time of day 
on corn, you would see that I was simply 
born for business.” 

“Jack,” said Mrs. Laycock solemnly, 
“you have not been without faults, I’m 
thankful to say, for you've been hot- 
tempered, hot-headed, wilful, and lots of 
things, but this is the first time you 
have been deliberately untruthful.” 

“Mother, with all respect to you, I will 
not stand this insult,” and so he slipped 
down on the floor and caressed his mother’s 
hand. ‘ You think that I’ve no commercial 
ability. Wait for the event. It will be 
swagger, you bet.” 

“T think everything that is good of you, 
Jack, as I ought, and your father did ; but I 
know that it was very hard that you could 
not go back to Rugby this autumn and 
finish in the sixth, and go to Cambridge and 
study at Caius, your father’s college, and get 
your M.D., and take up your father’s pro- 
fession and the one you loved, the noblest 
a man can live and... die in,” and there 
was a break in the widow’s voice. 

“Of course, mater, that is what I would 
have preferred, and it was a bit .. . stiff 
when I knew that it would all have to be 
given up; but that was nothing to... 
losing father. And besides, I think that I 
may get on in business and . . . help you, 
mother.” 

“Your father had set his heart on your 
being a doctor, and I don’t know whether 
he ever spoke to you about it, but he hoped 
you might become a specialist—in surgery, 
I think ; he said you had the hands at least 
for a good surgeon. 

“It was his own heart’s desire to be ¢ 
surgeon, pure and simple, and Mr. Holman, 
the great consultant, considered him to be 
one of the best operators in the provinces, but 
he was obliged to be a general practitioner. 

“Why? Oh, because he had no private 
means, and he had you and me to support, 
so he couldn’t run any risks; he had to 
secure a regular income ; and there is some- 
thing I wish you to understand, in case you 
should ever think hardly of your father.” 

“ Mother—as if I could! The very people 
in the street admired father; you know 
what they said in the Morning Trumpet 
about his self-sacrificing life, and his skill 
being at the disposal of the poorest, without 
money and without price.” 
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“Yes, the papers were very kind, and his 
patients adored your father, but I am certain 
some of our neighbours criticised him because 
he did not make better provision for his wife 
and child. As if he had been extravagant 
or improvident, who never spent a farthing 
on himself, and was always planning for our 
welfare.” 

“You are just torturing yourself with 
delusions, | am sure, mater. Did any single 
person ever hint that father had not done 
. . . his duty by us? I can’t believe it.” 

“One man did, at any rate, Jack, and that 
was our neighbour, Mr. Dodson.” 

“What did he say, the miserable old 
curmudgeon ? Did he dare to bring a 
charge against father? I wish I had been 
with you.” 

“No, it was not that he said anything ; 
it was rather what he implied; he just 
questioned and questioned in an_ indirect 
fashion, all by way of interest in our affairs, 
but left the impression on my mind _ that 
he thought the doctor ought to have done 
better for his family.” 

“ What business had Mr. Dodson to call at 
all and to ferret into our affairs, who was 
never before in our house? If we needed 
help—which we don’t—he is the last man in 
this district to give it. Do you know he’s 
the hardest, meanest creature in Liverpool ? 
He'll leave a cab thirty yards from his house 
when he’s coming from the station, to keep 
within the shilling limit, and he goes down 
in the penny “bus with the working-women 
to save twopence.” 

“There is a certain young corn-broker,” 
interpolated Mrs. Laycock, “ who walks all 
the way to save even that penny, and | 
don’t consider him mean.” 

“That is economy, and indicates the 
beginning of a fortune, which will be 
shared with a certain sarcastic mater. But 
Dodson is a millionaire, and has nobody 
depending on him but an old housekeeper. 
Certainly father was not economical by his 
standard.” 

“Your father was most careful and 
thrifty,” said the widow eagerly, “and that 
is what I want to explain. He had to 
borrow money to educate himself, and that 
he paid back, every penny, with interest. 
Then, you know, a doctor cannot keep him- 
self for the first few years of his practice — 
he only made £32 10s. 6¢. the year he 
began—and when he reached £200 he did 
a... foolish thing.” 

“Tet me guess, mater. 
ing the dearest, sweetest, prettiest . 


Was it not marry- 
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“ Hush, you stupid boy! And we had to 
keep up a certain appearance and*pay a high 
rent, and we were very poor—poorer than 
the public ever knew. 

“Of course, the doctor had a large practice 
before he died, and people used to think he 
made two and three thousand pounds a year ; 
and Mrs. Tattler-Jones, who knows every- 
thing, said our income was £4,000. 

“ His last year, your father earned £1,800 
and got in £1,200; the other £600 will 
never be paid; and yet he was so pleased 
because he had cleared off the last penny 
of his debt, and thought he would begin to 
lay something aside for your education.” 

“But why did he not get the other £600 ? 
Could the people not pay ?” 

“They could pay everybody else—wine 
merchants, jewellers, and car-owners—but 
their doctor’s bill was left last, and often 
altogether, and your father would never 
prosecute.” 

“And didn’t father attend many people 
for nothing ?” 

“No one will ever know how many, for 
he did not even tell me; he used to say that 
if he didn’t get often to church, he tried 
to do as people were told to do there ; his 
conunandment was the eleventh, ‘Love one 
another.’ ” 

“ Did father believe the same as clergymen 
about things, mater ?” 

* No, not quite, and [ suppose some people 
would call him a heretic; but you and | 
know, Jack, that if to do good and to be 
quite selfless, and to be high-minded, pure, 
and true, is to be like Christ, then the doctor 
was a Christian, the best I ever saw.” 

“Very likely he was the same sort of 
heretic as Christ Himself. I say, mater, 
there will be a good lot to speak up for 
father some day—widows and orphans and 
such like. I’m proud to be his son; it’s a 
deal better to have such a father, of whom 
every person speaks well, than to come in 
for a pot of money, If old Dodson had 
a son, how ashamed he would be of his 
father.” 

* Money is not a bad thing, all the same, 
Jack,” and Mrs. Laycock sighed. “If we 
had had a little more than the insurance 
policy, then we would not have had to come 
to this house, and you would not have been 
in an office.” 

“Tt’s a jolly house, I think; and when the 
Christmas cards are stuck up the decorations 
will be complete. I wonder if the advance 
ones will come by this post ? We'll see who 
remembers us.” 
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“ That’s the bell; and see, six, seven, I 
declare, ten to begin with! Here’s one in a 
rare old-fashioned hand. I'll take off the 
envelope and you will see the name. Why, 
it’s a letter, and a long screed, and a . 
cheque !” 

“Have some of those thieves paid their 
account ? You are crying, mater. Is it about 
father? May I see the letter, or is it 
private ?” 

“No, it’s about you, too, my son. I wish 
you would read it aloud; [’m not . 
quite able.” 

* Liverpool, December 24, 189—. 

“Dear Mapam,-—Along with many others 
in Liverpool, I experienced a feeling of keen 
regret that in 
the inscrutable 
actings of Provi- 
dence your re- 
spected husband, 
Dr. Laycock, was, 
as it appears, 
prematurely — re- 
moved from his 
work and family. 

“Tt must bea 
sincere consola- 
tion for his widow 
to know that no 
man could have 
rendered more 
arduous and salu- 
tary service to his 
fellows, many of 
whom he relieved 
in pain, not a few 
of whom he was 
instrumental — in 
restoring to their 
families from the 
portals of death. 
Without curi- 
ously inquiring 
into the affairs of 
private life, many 
persons were per- 
suaded that Dr. 
Laycock was in 
the custom of at- 
tending persons 
of limited means 
as an act of 
charity, whereby he did much good, won 
much affection, and doubtless has laid up for 
himself great riches in the world to come, if 
Wwe are to believe the good Book. 

“T have not, however, sent you this letter 
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merely to express my sympathy, shared with 
so many who have the privilege, denied to 
me, of your personal friendship, or to express 
the admiration felt by all for the eminent 
departed. My object is different, and must 
be its own excuse. Unless [ have been incor- 
rectly informed—and my authority seemed 
excellent—the noble life of Dr. Laycock 
hindered him from making that complete 
provision for his family which he would 
have desired, and. which other men in less 
unselfish walks of life could have accom- 
plished. This disability, I am given to 
understand, has seriously affected the career 
of your son, whom everyone describes as a 
promising lad, so that he has been removed 
from a public school, and has been obliged 
to abandon the 
hope of entering 
on the study of 
medicine. 

“Tf my infor- 
mation be correct, 
it was his father’s 
wish that your 
son should follow 
in his steps, and 
it is incumbent 
on those, who 
honoured Jr. 
Laycock for his 
example of 
humanity, to see 
that his cherished 
wish be fulfilled. 
Will you there- 
fore, in the light 
of the explana- 
tion [ have made 
at some length, 
accept the draft I 
have the honour 
to send — value 
£1,000-——and use 
the proceeds in 
affording to your 
son a complete 
medical educa- 
tion at home and 
abroad ? The 
thought that the 
just desire of a 


‘** Money is not a bad thing, all the same.’” good man has 


not fallen to the 
ground, and that a certain burden will be 
lifted from his widow’s life, will be more 
than sufficient recompense to one whom you 
will never know, but who will, so long as 
he may be spared, follow your son’s career 
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with sincere interest.—Believe me, my dear 
madam, your obliged and grateful servant, 
* ZACCHEUS.” 


“ Hold it up against the light, mater ; it’s 
the prettiest Christmas card we'll ever see. 
... You ought to be laughing, and not 
crying. . But I feel a little—just a tiny 
wee bit watery myself. 

“ He might as well have told us his name ; 
but I suppose he was afraid of a row. 
Zaccheus ? Why, that’s the man who gave 
the playgrounds. He must have a pile, “and 
he knows how to use it ; he’s no Dodson, you 
bet. At any rate, though we don’t know 
him, we can say, ‘ God bless him,’ mater.” 

. "Amen,’ said Mrs. Laycock. “T hope 
the father knows.” 

IV. 

“How do I know that there is something 
wrong, Bert? Because we’ve been married 
five years last month, and I can read your 
face like a book, or rather a great deal better 
than most books, for I’m not clever in 
following deep books, but I’m quite sure 
about your face. 

“No, I don’t imagine, for you may be 
able to hide what you feel on the ‘ Flags,’ but 
you let out the secret at home ; and that is 
one reason why I love you-—because you 
are not cunning and secretive. Now tell me, 
is cotton down, and have you lost ? 

“Oh, yes, Bert, I know your principle, 
that a man ought to bear the burden outside 
and the woman inside the home; but there 
are exceptions. You have acted up to your 
principle splendidly. You have never said 
a word all these years, although I know 
you’ve had anxious times, and you've 
helped me many a time with my little 
troubles. Let me help you in yours now.” 

“ Queenie, if you want to put me to utter 
shame, you have taken the right way, for 
it’s your thrift and good management whic h 
have given us our happy home, and I . 

“Yes, you, Bert, you have idled your 
time, I suppose, and spent your money on 
dress, and generally neglected your family. 
For shame, sir, when you have done so well, 
and everyone says that nobody is so much 
respected. Don’t look like that if you love 
me. What is it?” 

“Tt is necessary that you be told, and I 
was going to speak this evening, but it is 
very hard. Queenie, when I kissed the 
children and looked at you all so happy, I 
felt like a . . . murderer.” 

“Have you...” 
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“No, on my word of honour, I have done 
nothing wrong, that I can say; neither you 
nor the little ones have any cause to be 
ashamed of me.” 

“ Tf you had, I would have stood by your 
side, Herbert, but I knew disgrace would 
never come by you; then what is it? If 
it’s only the loss of some money, why, I 
know half a dozen economies.” 

“Tt’s far worse than that, wife, I fear. 
This will be our last Christmas in our dear 
little home, and it’s all my blame, and I 
feel . the basest of men. As if you 
had trusted me when I had deceived 
you all. 

“You are the best wife ever man had. 

I feel better, and Ill explain it all to you. 
It is not very difficult ; it is so easy to be 
ruined. 

* You know we are brokers, and our busi- 
ness is to buy or sell cotton for other people, 
and we are responsible for them, so that if 
they cannot pay the losses, we have to find 
the money. 

“Two of our firms, which have been very 
kind to us, were sure cotton would go up— 
and so it ought to have done, and will i 
the end—and they bought so many bales 
through us. 

“Well, a big firm, which can do pretty 
much as it likes, seized the opportunity of a 
fraud to rush in and upset the market, so 
our friends and many others have to face 
declines they cannot meet. So unless our 
poor little firm can pay £10,000 at least on 
Monday, we must stop, and... all our 
hard work to build up an honourable firm 
is lost. 

“We can scrape £4,000, and my partner 
and I have £1,000 private means to put in, 
and... that’s all. £5,000 short. 

“ Yes, we have tried the Bank, but they 
van’t do anything there. Goldsworthy, the 
manager, is the nicest fellow living, and his 
‘No’ is almost as good as another's ‘ Yes’ ; 
but of course it was ‘No’; we had no secu- 
rity ; the cotton may go lower before it turns, 
and he has told us we must pay.” 

“But surely, Herbert, if the big firms 
knew how you were situated, they would 
help you, because things would come right 
in a few weeks, you say.” 

‘Every man has to look after himself in 
the market. But I did go to Huddleston, 
because he has given me so much advice, 
and wanted me to take an interest in the 
Church. . I wish my tongue had been 
burned before I crossed his room. 

* No, he wasn’t rude—that’s not his sin ; 
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he might be better if he were straighter. 
He hoped that I was prospering in business 
and reminded me that I must not allow the 
world to get too much hold, and became 
eloquent on money being only a stewardship. 
But when I opened up my errand, he ex- 
plained that he made it a principle never to 
lend money, and suggested that this was a 
chastening because we had hasted to be rich. 
He hoped that the issue would be sanctified, 
and . . . but I rose and left, quite sick.” 

“What a canting old wretch!” Mrs. 
Ransome was very angry. “I always hated 
that man’s soft sawder ; he’s much too pussy 
to be true.” 

“ He was not bound to help me unless he 
pleased. But what riled me was his religious 
talk ; he might have spared me that at least. 
And if those operators who have knocked 
the market to pieces haul in £30,000, they 
will likely give £1,000 to missions. 

“When a man has done his level best, 
and been fairly prudent, and has worked 
hard, and is getting a fair connection, and 
everything is taken away by a big, un- 
scrupulous, speculative firm, which sees a 
chance of making a pile at the ruin of half a 
dozen struggling firms, it’s a little hard.” 

“They ought to be put in jail ; but they'll 
catch it some day”; and it was evident 
Mrs. Ransome, like many other people in her 
circumstances, found much satisfaction from 
the belief in future punishment. 

“ It’s apt to make one bitter, too,” Ran- 
some went on. “When I sat opposite old 
Dodson in the *bus this afternoon—come to 
the penny “bus now, you see, Queenie—look- 
ing out from below his shaggy eyebrows like 
a Scotch terrier, with meanness written over 
his shabby clothes, and almost heard the gold 
chinking in his pockets, and thought that he 
could save our home and secure my future 
by a cheque, and never miss the money— 
suppose he lost it, which he wouldn’t if I 
lived—I declare, I could have . . . well, I 
did not feel*as Christian as Huddleston 
would desire.” 

“Bert, have you ever thought what we 
would do if we became rich—how we would 
send flowers to people who were not well off, 
and let them use our carriage, and send 
overworked teachers and clerks for holidays, 
ee 

“Help lame dogs in cotton over stiles, eh, 
wifie ? Yes, I’ve had my dreams, too. I'd 
go in for the poor children’s holiday fund, 
that would be my extravagance. But we 
are no better than other people. And were 
you never afraid that we would grow selfish 


and pompous, and mean, and _pharisaical, 
like Huddleston, and maybe end in being 
Dodsons ? ” 

“No, no, that is impossible!” cried his 
wife, “ because, for one thing, we have loved, 
and, perhaps, Mr. Dodson never was loved, 
poor soul; and if things come to the worst, 
remember there is a good deal left.” 

“There is something in that, Queenie ; 
run over the inventory, and I’ll check you.” 

“First of all there is you, the truest, 
kindest, bravest husband in Liverpool. . . .” 

“ Stop; that is your own private property, 
and we were to go over our common means ; 
besides, the valuation is ninety per cent. too 
high.” 

“You be quiet. And there are two 
children, whom every one looks at in the 
street, and who are the sweetest... No- 
body hears us, so it doesn’t matter, and you 
know they are. Wouldn’t it have been far 
worse if we had lost Reggie when he had 
diphtheria ? Well, we have him and Maud, 
and they never looked better.” 

“'That’s true, wifie; go on; capital is 
mounting up.” 

“Then there’s your good name, which has 
never been stained. Nobody says you are 
mean, or hypocritical, or unmanly, or... 
anything bad ; and if ... you can’t pay that 
money on Monday, every person will know 
that it was not your fault, and that you will 
repay all you owe some diy, if you can.” 

“Yes, please God, wife, we will. 

You think too much of me, but go on.” 

“We have half a dozen friends, and, 
although they’re not rich, they’re true; and if 
we have to go into a smaller house and live 
very quietly, they won’t mind ; they'll just 
come closer, won't they ?” 

“ Right again ; you are getting on. We've 
somewhere about £50,000 working capital 
now.” 

“We have our books and our music, 
and .. . five years of love and . . . spiritual 
blessings one doesn’t talk about. . . .” 

“One piece of property wanting, which is 
best of all—yourself, Queenie, surely the 
cleverest, loyalest . . .” 

“You are talking nonsense now, Bert ; and 
are you aware that it is past eleven o’clock ? 
I'll turn out the gas in the dining-room if 
you will see that the door is fastened.” 

“ Here is a letter which must have come 
by the last post and been forgotten ; perhaps 
it’s a Christmas card in advance. Let’s see. 
Oh, I say, you’ve left me in darkness.” 

“Come up to our room; we can open it 
there ; very likely it’s a bill. Well?” 
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“Tsay . . . Queenie . no, it can’t be 
a hoax nobody would be so cruel . . 
and here’s an enclosure . . . letter from 
London bankers confirming ... sit down 
here beside me; we'll read it together . 
so, aS Near as you can, and your arm round 
my neck just a second before we 
begin. . . my eyes are. . . all right now.” 

“ Liverpool, December 22, 189—. 

“Pear Sir,—It has been my practice, as ¢ 
man engaged for many years in commercial 
pursuits, to keep a watchful, and, I hope, not 
unkindly eye upon young firms beginning 
their business career in Liverpool. For the 
last five years I have observed your progress 
with much interest, and you will pardon my 
presumption and take no offence, when [| 
express my satisfaction, as an old merchant, 
with your diligence, caution, ability, and, most 
of all, integrity, to which all bear witness. 

“JT was therefore greatly grieved to learn 
that your firm may be hardly pressed next 
week, and may be in danger of stoppage— 
all the more because I find no charge of folly 
can be brought against you, but that you are 
the indirect victims of one firm’s speculative 
operations. There is. no one, I am also 
informed, from whom you can readily obtain 
the temporary assistance you require and 
are morally entitled to receive. 

“The only satisfaction I have in life is 
using such means as Providence has been 
pleased to put into my hands for the succour 
of people who are in every way better than 
mnyself, but who are in some kind of straits. 
I have therefore directed my London bankers 
to open an account for you and to put 
£10,000 to your credit. Upon this account 
you will be pleased to draw such a sum as 
will tide you over the present crisis, and such 
other sums as will enable you to extend your 
business along the safe and honourable lines 
you have hitherto followed. I do not 
doubt that you will repay the said sum or 
sums to the same account as you may be able 
—no interest will be accepted—and I only 
lay one other obligation on your honour, that 
you make no endeavour to discover my name. 

“Be pleased to accept my best wishes of 
this season for your admirable wife, your two 
pleasing children, and my confident hope for 
your final and large success in business.—I 
remain, your faithful friend, 


’ 


“ ZACCHEUS.” 


“ Let us go and kiss the children, hubbie, 
und then . .. we might say the Lord’s 
Prayer together.” 


V. 

‘A RESPECTABLE, elderly woman, did you 
say, Marshall ?” said Mr. Greatheart, in his 
room at the office ; “certainly, bring her in. 
Very likely a widow wishing to get her son 
admitted to the Bluecoat School, or some 
poor householder in trouble about her taxes.” 
For to this man came all sorts and conditions 
of people in their distresses, and to each he 
gave patient audience and practical succour. 

“You don’t trouble me. If I can be of 
any use, nothing will please me better,” he 
said, placing a chair and making a kindly 
fuss to cover his visitor’s confusion. “ Now 
sit down and tell me ail about it.” That 
was why the respectable poor loved him, 
from the Catholic Irish of Scotland Road to 
the Orangemen of Toxteth. 

“Ts it your husband or your son you 
are anxious about ?”—for she was much 
agitated. “I notice that a woman hardly 
ever comes about herself. It’s we men who 
are selfish, not the women.’ 

“No, it’s neither, for I am an unmarried 
woman. It’s about my master, whom I 
believe you know, sir, Mr. Dodson.” 

“Samuel Dodson, you mean; I should 
thinkso! Have known him for fifty years— 
since we served our time together in Palmer’s 
cotton office. What, is he ill ? ” 

“He's dead... this morning. You'll 
excuse me, I was his housekeeper for near 
thirty year, and . . . I’m a little upset.” 

“(ood gracious! No wonder. Maria 
Wilkins, did you say? ... You may well 
be upset. And thirty years with him. Tell 
me how this happened, for we’ve heard 
nothing in the city. He couldn’t have been 
ill long.” 

“No, sir, he was never ill at all—not what 
you would say proper; but I’ve seen him 
failin’ for some time—gettin’ thin like and 
growin’ down—and last night he was that 
white and shaky, that I wanted him to see a 
doctor. But no, he wouldn’t. If it had 
been me or the girl, he would have had a 
doctor when there was nothing wrong with 
us, he was that concerned about other 
people ; but for himself .. .” 

Mr. Greatheart nodded—indicating that 
Mr. Dodson’s unselfish character was well 
known to him. 

“*No, no, Maria,’ says he, ‘a doctor can 
do no good tome. I’ma tough old fellow’ 
—speaking that way to me, being long with 
him—‘ I'll be all right to-morrow.’ But I 
made bold to put a glass of brandy in his 
room, and pleaded with him to ring the 
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he was not easily 


he was unwell 
-and that was all I could do, sir.” 
Her hearer was of opinion that from what 


bell if 


managed 


he knew of Mr. Dodson’s native obstinacy, 
Maria Wilkins had done all in the power of 
mortal woman, and possibly more, than could 
have been accomplished by any man. 

“Twice, during the night, I rose and 
listened at his door—his face, when he said 
good nighi, lyin’ heavy on me, so to say 
and I heard nothing; but when he didn’t 
answer in the mornin’ I took it on me to 
open the door. Mr. Dodson was a-sittin’ up 
in his bed, and at the sight of his face I 
knew how it was, havin’ seen death many 
times. My old master . Was gone,” and 
the housekeeper yielded to her feelings. 

*“ Dear, dear! So Sam Dodson is gone ; 
an able and successful merchant, one who 
always met his obligations, and whose word 
was as good as his bond ; he had a warmer 
heart than any person knew. I’ve seen a 
look in his face at a time, and am sure that 
he did good in his own way.” 

“(od bless you for that, sir ! but it’s what 
I could have looked for from you, if I may 
say it without offence. And you never spoke 
a truer word, and that I can testify as has 





“Ah, yes, you saw the real man.’” 


lived with master for a lifetime, and could 
tell the difference between the outside and 
the inside.” 

“ Ah, yes, 
but he was sometimes . 
the public.” 

“He had his peculiarities, and ’oo hasn’t, 
I say. Now my wages when I came to him 
was just fourteen pounds, and they’re just 
fourteen yet, but every Christmas, for many 
a year, master slipped a ten-pound note into 
my hand. ‘ Put that in your bank, Maria,’ 
he would say, ‘and never tell anybody you’ve 
got it.’ 

“ As for food, he was aggravatin’, for he 
would have nothing as was not plain, and he 
would check the books to a ha’penny ; but 
if you was ill, why, he would bring home 
grapes with his own hand. We dare not for 
our lives give a morsel to beggars at the 
door, but if he heard of a poor family, 
nethin’ would serve him but he would go 
and find out all about them.” 

“That’s my Dodson, just as I imagined 
him.” cried Mr. Greatheart ; “ tell me more, 
Maria ; it’s excellent, every word.” 
~ “Do you think he would let any person 
know he was givin’ help? Not he; and he 
was artful, was master. Why, I’ve known 
him send me with money to a clergyman, 
that he might give it, and his words were, 
‘No name, Maria, or we part; just a citizen 
of Liverpool.’ 

* Dodson all over! 
assuming, and full of charity. 
anything else to tell, Maria?” 

“ Well, sir, [ do not know for certain, and 
it was not for me to spy on my master, but 


you saw the real man, Maria, 
. well, hidden from 


shrewd and un- 
Have you 
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I’m much mistaken, if many a one in the 
better class was not the better of Mr. Dodson 
in their troubles.” 

“How do you think that?” 
Mr. Greatheart in huge delight. 

“T’ve seen him read a letter maybe six 
times, and he would wipe his eyes through 
pleasure as I took it. You wouldn’t believe, 
maybe, as master could be like that.” 

“T do, Maria. I declare it’s what I 
expected. And what then ?” 

“ He would walk up and down the room, 
and speak to himself, and read another bit, 
and rub his hands. = 


inquired 





“¢T saw him take it out, half-burned, and read a corner again.’ 


“ T wish I had been there, Maria.” 

“ And he would carry a letter like that in 
his pocket for days, and then he would put 
it carefully in the fire; but I saw him take 
it out, half-burned, and read a corner again 
before he burned that letter.” 

“Maria, I cannot tell you how much 
obliged I am to you for coming to me, and 
giving me such a touching account of your 
dear master. Now, is there anything I can 
do for you in this loss ?” 

“Lord bless me, sir, that I should have 
been taking up your time like this, and you 
magistrate, and never told you what 


brought me! It’s more than a month past 
that master said to me, ‘ Maria, if anything 
happens to me, go to Mr. Greatheart’s office, 
and give him my keys, and ask him to open 
my desk. He is a good man, and he’s sure 
to come.’ ” 

“Did he say so? That was most generous 
of him, and [I appreciate it highly. I will 
come instantly, and shall bring a lawyer 
with me, a kind-hearted and able man. 
Good-bye for the present, Maria; you have 
fulfilled your charge, as I believe you have 
all your duty, excellently . . . excellently.” 

“You see, Welsby,” as they went up to 


“wie rvbill.Cooke. Sept t 97. 
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the house, “ Dodson had left his firm, and 
had few friends, perhaps none—a reserved 
man about himself, but a true man at the 
bottom.” 

“So you have always said, Mr. Greatheart. 
We'll know now ; my experience as a lawyer 
proves that, as a rule, a man’s papers reveal 
him, and there are some curious surprises.” 

“Tf you look through that safe, and note 
the contents, Welsby, I'll read this letter 
addressed to me. I gather that I must be 
executor, and there seems to be no lawyer ; 
very like Dodson, very—do everything for 
himself.” 
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“ Liverpool, April 15, 188—. 
“ Barnabas Greatheart, Esq. 

“My Dear Srr,—You will peruse this 
letter after my death, and you will be pleased 
to consider it as intended for your eyes 
alone, since it is in the nature of a con- 
fession. 

“My early career was a _ continuous 
struggle with narrow and arduous circum- 
stances, and I suffered certain disappoint- 
ments at the hands of friends which I con- 
sidered undeserved. In consequence of these 
experiences I grew penurious, cynical, merci- 
less, hopeless, and, let me say it plainly, a 
sour, hard man, hating my neighbours, and 
despised of them. May the Almighty for- 
vive me ! 

“This year in which I write, a great change 
has come over me, and my heart has been 
softened and touched at last with human 
sympathy. The force which has affected me 
is not any book nor sermon, but your example 
of goodness and your charity towards all 
men. In spite of the general judgment on 
me, which has been fully merited, I have 
seen that you do not shun me, but rather 
have gone out of your way to countenance 
me, and I have heard that you speak kindly 
of me. It is not my nature to say much ; 
it is not yours to receive praise ; but I wish 
you to know you have made me a new man. 

“Tt seemed to me, however, dangerous that 
I should begin to distribute my means openly 
among charities, as I was inclined to do, 
since I might pass from hardness to pride 
and be charged with ostentation, as I had 
been once with miserliness, with sad justice 
in both cases. 

“So it came to me that, still retaining and 
maintaining my character for meanness—as 
a punishment for my past ill-doing and a 
check on vanity—I would gradually use my 
capital in the private and anonymous aid of 
respectable people who are passing through 
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material adversity, and the help of my 
native city, so that my left hand should not 
know what my right was doing. This plan 
[ have now, at this date, pursued for six 
months, and hope to continue to my death, 
and I did not know so great joy could be 
tasted by any human being as God has 
given tome. And now, to all the goodness 
you have shown me, will you add one favour, 
to wind up my affairs as follows :— 

“(1) Provide for my housekeeper 
generously, 

(2) Give a liberal donation to the other 
servant. 

“(3) Bury me quietly, without intimation 
to anyone. 

*(4) Distribute all that remains, after 
paying every debt, as you please, in the help 
of widows, orphans, and young men. 

“(5) Place a packet, marked ‘ gilt-edged 
securities,’ in my coffin. 

“ And consider that, among all your good 
works, this will have a humble place, that 
you saved the soul of—Your grateful friend, 

“SamMUEL Dopson.” 


* What Dodson has done with his money, 
Mr. Greatheart, I don’t know ; all the secu- 
rities together don’t amount to £5,000. He 
seems to have been living on an annuity.” 

“ His wealth is here, Welsby, in this packet 
of cancelled cheques, two hundred and eighty- 
seven, which go with him to the other side ; 
and I tell you, Welsby, I know no man who 
has invested his money so securely as Samuel 
Dodson. See, read that top cheque.” 

“To Goldbeater, London, £10,000. Why 
it was from that bank I got the draft 
for playgrounds, and the date corresponds. 
Curious.” 

“Eh? What? You don’t mean to say 
that this man we slanged and .. . looked 
down on was...” 

*“ Yes, Zaccheus was Sam Dodson.” 
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MASTERS OF EMPIRE: 
A CHAT ABOUT COLONIAL PREMIERS. 
By Frep A. McKenzie. 
Tilustrated by Portraits. 


HE first thing that impresses vants has produced in a lesser degree the 
the English student of colo- same result. But in most parts of Australia 
nial politics is the utter lack and South Africa there is no gulf between a 
of formality and stiffness Cabinet Minister and his constituents, while 
among the rulers of almost even the Premier must not put on airs if 
all our self-governing depen- —_ he hopes to renew his term of office. In 
dencies. In Canada the traditions of the old England we look on the Prime Minister as 
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‘MASTERS OF EMPIRE.” 
(A colonial group, photographed in London, June 1897.) 


régime and the presence of a strong French so much above us that we may only rever- 

element lend a formality and dignity to  entially stare from a great distance at his 

political procedure which is not without its most puissant majesty ; in Australia every 

charm; in Tasmania the incursion of a man in the street feels at liberty to salute the 

large number of old ex-Indian Civil Ser- ruler of his colony as “ Charlie,” or “ Dick.” 
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The Prime Minister who dared to shut him- 
self out from the people and daily array 
himself in frock coat and silk hat would 
become the laughing stock of the continent. 
One of the ablest and best of our colonial 
statesmen can be seen almost every Sunday 
morning, about church time, making his way 
on top of a tram, smoking a short pipe and 
wearing a flannel shirt, towards a pet scheme 
of his own—some harbour works. The well- 
dressed folks wending their way to church 
are so familiar with the sight that they do 
not even stop to stare. And no one thinks 
a penny the worse of him for it. 

An English lad of my acquaintance emi- 
grated to a southern colony. On landing, he 
started secking for employment, and was told 
that if he applied to one of the leading 
Cabinet Ministers, something might be 


with me, and then we can talk over the 
matter.” And so saying, he gently led 
him towards the nearest hotel bar. The 
same afternoon a friend met the English 
lad, and noticed that he strutted along as 
though the street belonged to him. In 
answer to an inquiry if he had stepped 
into a fortune, 
he raised his 
head proudly : 
“No, sir,” he 
said haughtily ; 
“T have just 
left my friend 
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found for him. The lad, who had come 
from a very humble station in life, carefully 
got himself up for the occasion, and made 
his way towards the Government Offices. 
He met the Minister eoming out, and 
nervously explained his errand. “ My dear 
fellow,” said the Minister, putting his arm in 
his, “come over the way and have a drink 


Mr. , the Minister of Railways. I 
have been having a drink with a Cabinet 
Minister ! ” 

In the early nineties the Liberal-Labour 
party in New Zealand had a large majority 
in the Lower House, but was in a minority 
in the Legislative Council, the colonial 
equivalent for our House of Lords. The 
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Ministry, having the mass of voters at its 
back, determined to swamp the Upper House 
by the appointment of twelve Radical Coun- 
cillors. Of these, two were compositors, one 
a storeman, and one a boiler-maker. There 
is an old story of how, when the Governor's 
telegram reached the boiler- maker, an- 
nouncing his nomination to the colonial 
nobility, the newly-made honourable was 
busy tinkering at 
the inside of a 
boiler. The mes- 
senger stood out- 
side the boiler 
and called to him 
that there was a 
wire for him. 
* You’ve made a 
mistake,” the 
boiler-maker 
shouted through 
the metal ; “no 
one sends me 
telegrams.” “I 
tell you it is for 
you,” the mes- 
senger shouted 
back, “and it’s 
very important.” 
“Well, shove it 
through the hole 
in the top,” the 
boiler-maker 
yelled, “and Tl 
see if it’s mine,” 
and he put a 
grimy paw up to 
grasp it. And 
thus it was that 
the news reached 
him. 

The English- 
man, accustomed 
to more vividly 
accentuated 
social conditions, 
is sometimes apt 
to despise the 
colonial par- 
liamentarians 
because of their easy ways, and to mentally 
estimate our colonial Cabinet cousins as about 
on an equal footing with our provincial 
mayors and aldermen. There could not be 
a greater mistake. These Ministries of the 
south are the rulers of great and growing 
nations; they have not, it is true, to face 
the complex problems of European foreign 
relations ; but in internal administration 
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their work is as momentous and as respon- 
sible as that of the over-lords of Downing 
Street. They are the pioneers of Anglo- 
Saxon politics, and are boldly conducting 
experiments in legislation from which the 
whole world is benefiting. Question after 
question that the English Parliament has 
shrunk back from, not daring to deal with, 
these colonial administrators have tackled 
and solved. The 
problems of the 
unemployed, the 
enfranchiseme n t 
of women, the 
solution of the 
liquor question, 
the prevention 
of strikes—to 
name only a few 
out of the many 
topics of the day 
—our assembly 
at Westminster 
has timidly put 
on one side. The 
colonial — legisla- 
tures, more dar- 
ing, have taken 
steps which may 
in the future 
teach us how we 
an deal with 
them. 

Of all the Aus- 
tralasian colonies, 
the most interest- 
ing in many ways 
is New Zealand. 
Politically, the 
jewel of the 
Southern Pacific 
represents what 
England may be 
in sixty years 
time. It is hard 
to realise that, 
less than sixty 
years ago, the 
Southern Island 
was nearly being 
taken by the French as a convict settlement, 
and was only saved by the arrival, a few 
days earlier, of an English captain, who 
hoisted the Union Jack. For some time it 
seemed likely that New Zealand would prove 
the aristocratic colony. The people who 
went there were, on the whole, possessed of 
more means and of higher education than 
the usual run of emigrants. Large numbers 
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of Scotch farmers threw up their old hold- 
ings and took up land in the Northern 
Island, and even to-day there are, I believe, 
more McKenzies in New Zealand than in 
Scotland itself. Christchurch soon assumed 
the air of an English cathedral city, and 
social distinctions threatened to become as 
prominent as they are evenin Surbiton. But, 
thanks to the influence of one man, New 
Zealand has become to-day 
the most democratic of all our 
possessions. Its democracy 
is not of the shouting, offen- 
sive type seen in some parts 
of Sydney, and it is accom- 
panied by a most vehement 
loyalty to the mother coun- 
try. It is of the practical, 
hard-working kind, which 
shows itself in legislation 
rather than declamation. 
New Zealand is rapidly 
becoming the earthly para- 
dise of the English race. 
Imagine a land with a clim- 
ate surpassing that of Cali- 
fornia, with natural scenery 
which combines all the beau- 
ties of Kent, Norway, and 
Switzerland, besides many 
more which none of these 
possess ; where there is no 
poverty of the destitute type, 
and both millionaires and 
paupers are unknown; 
where the sweater is hardly 
to be found ; where strikes 
and lock-outs are abolished ; 
where the drink traffic is 
small; where the humblest 
toiler has free access to those 
joys of life here mostly con- 
fined to the leisured classes ; 
where women are given 
political rights; and where 
the most dread disease of 
England, consumption, is 
almost overcome, except 
among natives and imported 
invalids. Such is New Zea- 
land ; and the only wonder to me is that 
multitudes of the toil-worn slaves of our 
London workshops and factories do not sell 
the coats off their backs to get enough to 
make their way to this workers’ elysiun. 
This is not the place to describe the very 
striking laws which have helped in the 
making of New Zealand. A concrete in- 
stance will best show their result. Writing 


about three years ago, the Hon. W. Pember 
Reeves, then Minister of Labour, said : 
“While I write these words, the fan and 
long gloves of our general servant are lying 
on the kitchen dresser. She is an excellent 
servant, and the dresser is a very clean one. 
She is going out to-night, in full evening 
costume, to the W—— Boating Club ball. 
This club is composed chiefly of young work- 
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[‘‘ Military escorts are to accompany the Colonial Premiers in England on the occasion of 
all official visits.”’- 
Here is a realistic representation of Premiers Turner and Reid as they will «ppear when 
going out under military escort to bave an official hair-cut. 
(A cartoon reproduced from the “ Melbourne Punch.’’) 
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ing men. Her invitation comes through the 
captain, a well-known barrister, the secretary 
and treasurer, who will introduce her to 
plenty of partners—all in swallow-tail coats ! 
I anticipate that her programme will be 
filled up at once. She will meet there, 
and may dance in the same set with, the 
daughters of the Premier of New Zealand 
and other notable personages.” 
E 
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In the recent history of New Zealand four 
men have stood prominently out. The 
pioneer of the modern democratic move- 
ment, the one whom most New Zealanders 
gladly recognise as the father of their colony, 
is Sir George Grey. “The dear old man— 
God’s Englishman,” as Olive Schreiner 
passionately calls him, went as Governor to 
the colony when it was at the point of ruin, 
the whites and blacks in fierce conflict, and 
the treasury empty. He brought peace and 
prosperity, and then found himself con- 
fronted by an Act of Parliament, sent out 


specimen of the self-made colonist. Mr. 
Ballance was the son of a poor Irish tenant- 
farmer, and emigrated to the colony when 
twenty-seven, with practically no money, but 
plenty of ambition. He started a newspaper, 
and made this his stepping-stone to political 
life. As a member of Sir George Grey’s 
Ministry, he took active part in framing 
many progressive measures. When he 
became Premier in 1891 he initiated still 
bolder schemes; but death cut him off in 
1893, and he was succeeded by the present 
Premier, the Right Hon. Richard Seddon. 
“Dick” Seddon—as he is popu- 
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Premiers SEppon and Rep: Go away, please; we’re too busy to see anyone. 
(A cartoon reproduced from the ‘* New Zealand Graphic.’’) 


from England with orders that he should 
enforce it, which would at once have plunged 
the country into a worse state than before 
he came. Sir George took a bold step, 
refusing to enforce the Act. He had to 
come home in disgrace, but he saved New 
Zealand. Some years later, when the colony 
was granted self-government, he was again 
made Governor, and at the conclusion of his 
term of office he took the extraordinary step 
of entering colonial politics. He became 
leader of the Liberal party, and inaugurated 
the new era in the politics of the islands. 
He was succeeded by Mr. Ballance, a good 





= larly known among his mining 
) constituents—is, even his political 
| opponents allow, “a jolly good 
fellow.” Robust, sincere, with un- 
affected manners, and utterly lack- 
ing in “side,” he is a typical colonial. 
Yet by birth he is English—a Lan- 
ashire man-——and when a lad he 
emigrated to Victoria as a railway 
engineer. From Victoria he made 
his way to the mining district of 
New Zealand, and there set up a 
store. He was very popular with 
the miners, and when a vacancy 
occurred for the representation of 
their district, someone proposed that 
“ Dick” should stand. ‘“ Dick” did 
stand, and came out top of the poll. 
A man of immense physical strength, 
and of an unlimited capacity for 
work, he soon forced himself to the 
front. It is not too much to say 
that he is the present New Zealand 
| Cabinet. He undertakes five differ- 
| ent portfolios, besides the Premier- 
® | ship, himself, and absolutely domin- 








—— = ates the remainder of his colleagues. 


The only man able to stand against 
him was wisely sent as Agent- 
General to London. Like all strong 
men, Mr. Seddon dearly loves to 
have his own way, and his opponents loudly 
complain of what they call his “ autocracy.” 
But they like him, all the same, and when 
he went to London for the Jubilee celebra- 
tions, they agreed to declare a political truce 
till his return. Mr. Seddon’s ambition is to 
help on the federation of the Empire, and to 
sit as the representative of New Zealand in 
a truly Imperial Parliament. But if ever 
that time comes, he will want to combine 
the London representation with the colonial 
Premiership. 

The fourth of the men who have de- 
mocratised New Zealand is the Hon. W. 
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teeves, the present Agent-General 
of the colony in London. Mr. Reeves is 
of a different type from his chief. <A 
student, a man of letters, and something of 
the courtier, he has already made his mark 
in London. He is colonial born, and had 
a brilliant collegiate career, finishing up with 
a short course at Oxford. He started life as 
a journalist, became Minister of Education 
in the Ballance Cabinet, and then took over 
the newly-formed Ministry of Labour. Here 
his greatest success was the carrying of a 
measure which has absolutely put an end to 
strikes and lock-outs in the colony. Mr. 
Reeves is a very advanced Liberal, and as 
he is still quite young there can be little 
doubt that, if he cares to confine himself to 
New Zealand affairs, he will in course of 
time occupy the highest office the colony 
can give. 

It would be difficult to imagine a greater 
contrast than between New Zealand and 
Western Australia. The most newly en- 
franchised of our Southern colonies is in 
some ways the most Conservative. Western 
Australian politics are largely bound up with 
one man, Sir John Forrest. Like most of 
the Australian Premiers, Sir John is a stand- 
ing advertisement of the healthful qualities 
of the climate. Over six feet high, broad 
and big in proportion, he looks a veritable 
giant. He has seen Westralia rise from a 
despised little convict settlement at the 
mouth of the Swan River to a rich and 
rapidly growing self-governing colony, and 
no man has done more to bring about the 
change than he. Sir John was born in 
Westralia, and, when in the early twenties, 
became famous as an Australian explorer. 
An expedition was organised to search for 
the remains of the explorer Leichardt, and 
at the last moment young Mr. Forrest, then 
in the Surveyor’s office, was offered charge 
of it. He accepted, and soon won fame as 
one of the boldest and wisest of pioneers. 
This first expedition was quite eclipsed 
some time later, when he performed. the 
stupendous feat of crossing from Perth to 
Adelaide. This journey proved that the 
settlement was accessible by land as well as 
sea, and led to the opening up of Westralia. 

When Westralia was given self-govern- 
ment in 1891, Sir John Forrest was elected 
the first Premier, and he has held office ever 
since. In the six years since then the colony 
has been transformed. As Sir John once 
put it to me when talking over this point : 
“In 1890 Western Australia was practically 
unknown and almost penniless. Our revenue 
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was £400,000 a year, our population under 
50,000; we were isolated, we had only 400 
miles of railway, and under 4,900 miles of 
telegraph lines, and our exports of gold only 
amounted to £86,000. Now our population 
is 150,000, our revenue about two and a half 
millions ; we are in touch with the world, we 
have 1,400 miles of railway at work, our 
length of telegraph-wires has doubled, and 
our total gold exports for the first four 
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RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN FORREST, K.C.M.G. 
(Premier of West Australia.) 
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Was Menber of the Executive and Legislative Councils, 
1883 t» 1890, when he was elected Premier of Westralia in 
its first Ministry under responsible Government; is also 
Treasurer and Colonial Secreiary. 


months of this year alone amounted to 
nearly £600,000.” 

In this great increase the gold rush has 
of course been the chief factor, but the 
prudent administration of Sir John Forrest 
and his colleagues has done much to help 
it on. 

Ten years ago Sydney and Melbourne 
were rivals, each clamouring for the right to 
call itself the first city of the South. To- 
day the question is no longer in dispute. 
Even the most enthusiastic Melbournian can 
hardly blind himself to the fact that Sydney 
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now comes first. New South Wales escaped 
the fiercest blasts of the financial storm that 
bronght such wreck on Victoria, and can 
with justice claim to be the premier, as well 
as the oldest, Australian colony. Politics in 
Sydney have always been noted for their 
fierceness and intensity. Men of different 
parties seem to cultivate a bitter animosity 
towards their political opponents, which can 
only be equalled in America during the year 
of a Presidential election. The Right Hon. 
G. H. Reid, the present Premier, does not 
share this failing. He is the very incarna- 
tion of good nature. His popularity, even 
with his opponents, is consequently very 
great; for all the world 
loves a merry-hearted man. 
Somewhat below middle 
height, exceedingly stout, 
and very active, he wears 
an air of genial good- 
fellowship that disarms 
criticism. He has a smile 
for everyone, and will go 
along distance out of his 
way to oblige a friend or 
win overan enemy. When 
Sir Henry Parkes, who 
was surely one of the 
strangest figures in colo- 
nial politics, threw up the 
leadership of the New 
South Wales Opposition 
in a fit of petulance, Mr. 
Reid took his place. Sir 
Henry, like many others 
before and since, believed 
himself indispensable, and 
refused to forgive Mr. Reid 
for stepping into his shoes. 
When Mr. Reid added to 
his offence by taking over 
the Ministry and becoming 
Premier, Sir Henry could 
find nothing bad enough to say about him. 
He allied himself with his former enemies, 
and fought Reid for all he was worth. 
Months passed on. The old campaigner, 
worn out by many anxieties, overwhelmed 
by financial disaster, unsubdued in spirit, 
but broken in body, lay dying in his house 
ina Sydney suburb. Mr. Reid heard of it, 
and went straight off to the veteran’s home. 
For long Sir Henry refused to see him, but 
at last he consented to receive his opponent, 
whom he had fought so valiantly, in his 
room. At first the old man was hard, but 
the young Premier was not be put off. 
What passed in that interview is not for 
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print, but before it was over the two were 
once more friends. “I have misunderstood 
him,” the dying man said to his friends 
after Mr. Reid had left, “ I have misunder- 
stood him.” 

Mr. Reid was a great athlete before he 
put on so much flesh, and even to-day he 
takes great interest in colonial cricket. In 
the great test matches which Mr. Stoddart’s 
team plays no one will watch more keenly 
the contending teams than the Premier of 
New South Wales. As a story-teller, in 
private, he almost rivals Mr. Chauncey 
Depew, and he tells all his tales with such 
gusto and evident self-enjoyment that the 
listener is bound to appre- 
ciate them. He has a 
great record as a practical 
joker, and the more or less 
true anecdotes of his 
doings in this line might 
make even Mr. Toole en- 
vious. But all these things 
cannot hide his record as a 
serious politician. The 
way in which he stuck to 
and carried through his 
Free Trade policy proved 
his power as a strategist ; 
and his holding on and 
maintaining his Premier- 
ship amid such incessant 
difficulties, which might 
well have dismayed a less 
resolute man, for the time 
he has done is evidence of 
his administrative ability. 
He is a born orator, and 
no matter when or where 
he is called upon, he can 
always be depended on to 
say something that will 
attract attention and arouse 
discussion. Some people 
even venture to hope that if Mr. Reid re- 
mains in office for a few years more he may 
manage to imbue other New South Wales 
politicians with his own bonhomie and lack 
of bitterness. This, however, is an exceed- 
ingly optimistic expectation, for they take 
matters very strenuously at present. Mr. Reid 
made many friends in the mother country 
on his recent visit, and his speeches on the 
different occasions when the Colonial Pre- 
miers made orations were always successful. 

The clouds are lifting from Melbourne 
now, and the people of the centennial city 
are once more plucking up heart. Few 
outside of Melbourne have been able to 
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realise the depths reached by the Victorian 
capital four or five years ago. The crash 
that followed the period of over-speculation, 
excessive building, and needless borrowing, 
was overwhelming. Men who one month 
thought themselves worth hundreds of 
thousands, the next found a five - pound 
note beyond their reach; once - honoured 
statesmen found 
their reputations 
gone and_ their 
names bywords 
in every mouth ; 
a great body of 
people fled from 
the colony like 
rats from a sink- 
ing ship ; streets, 
almost whole 
suburbs, that 
once had been 
full of people now 
became almost 
deserted ; every 
street corner was 
the meeting-place 
of a knot of out- 
o’-works; and 
the Domain was 
each night 
crowded with 
homeless and 
hungry wretches. 
It was a ghastly, 
horrible time, and 
even those of us 
English investors 
who found our 
deposits in Mel- 
bourne banks 
swept away in the 
common ruin 
may well forgive 
the city when we 
realise the greater 
punishment it 
reaped itself, 

It was when 
things were al- 
most at their 
worst, and the 
public treasury showed a deficit of almost 
five millions, that a quiet Melbourne lawyer, 
George Turner by name, was asked to take 
the head of the Government. Some of us 
‘an still remember the general curve of the 
lip and smile of disdain with which the 
appointment was grected. Even Sir George 
Turner’s friends could not say that he was 
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Cou icil in June 1897. 





RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE TURNER, K.C.M.G. 
(Premier of Victoria.) 

Is a “native” Australian, and was born forty-five years ago, in Melbourne. 

He began life as a solicitor, and built up a large practice, which he still 
He commenced his public career as Councillor, and subsequently 
Mayor, of St. Kilda, where he resides. In 1889 he entered the Victorian 
Legislative Assembly, and two years later was chosen Commissioner of 
Trade and Customs in the Munro Ministry. 
in February 1892, and Premier an! Treasurer, September 1894. 
made K C.M.G. in January 1897, and was sworn a member of the Privy 
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much of an orator, and his most enthusiastic 
eulogists had to admit that he possessed few 
of the qualities which attract the mob. He 
is 2 man who hates ceremony, who dislikes 
fuss, who has no great gift of speech or 
majesty of presence to win him support. 
Spectacled, blue-eyed, with gentle counten- 
ance and anxious aspect, Sir George hardly 
looks the man to 
lead a colony out 
of a great crisis. 

But his looks 
belie him.  Be- 
hind his quiet 
countenance 


there lies a 
shrewd, dogged 


and undaunted 
personality. Like 
the hero of classic 
fame, in its dark- 
est hours Sir 
George did not 
despair of his 
country. He 
threw the same 
tireless energy 
and mastery of 
detail which had 
made him a suc- 
cessful lawyer 
into the affairs of 
state. He gave 
an amount of at- 
tention to minute 
detail that star- 
tled those accus- 
tomed to the ways 
of his predeces- 
sors. A thousand 
and one petty 
sources of leak- 
age were stopped, 
the affairs of the 
colony became 
economically ad- 
ministered, new 
laws were framed 
to stop the tricks 
of adventurers 
such as these who 
had brought ruin on the city, and to help 
the people to recover from their distress. 
And where other and more showy men 
might have failed, Sir George succeeded. 
To-day trade is coming back to Melbourne, 
the rush of commerce is once more heard 
in her streets, the empty houses are filling 
up, and the budget of the colony has again 
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been made to show a surplus. If the people 
of Victoria have any sense of gratitude, they 
will build to their once despised “ baby 
Premier” the finest statue human hands 
can make. 


“ T)on’t wear a top-hat, Charlie. Keep to 


your billycock, and the English won’t be 
able to nobble you,” was the parting greet- 
ing of one of the crowd that assembled to see 
the Hon. Charles Cameron Kingston, Premier 
of South Australia, leave Adelaide for the 
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RIGHT HON. CHARLES C, KINGSTON, Q.C. 
(Premier of South Australia.) 


Born at Adelaide, 1850. Son of the late Sir George S. Kingston, 
who was many years Speaker of the South Australian House 
of Assembly. Studied law, and became a Q.C. Entered the 
Parliament in 1881, and was elected Premier of South 
Australia in 1893. Is President of the Federal Convention, 
and alsv Attorney-General for the colony. 


Jubilee celebrations. The Adelaide folks, 
like some in Melbourne and Sydney, were 
very suspicious that the scheme of assembling 
the Premiers in London was devised solely 
with the view of “nobbling” them politically. 
If so, Mr. Kingston would prove very difficult 
to nobble. Physically, Mr. Kingston is a 
giant, tall and immensely strong, and many 
are the tales of his physical prowess. The 
favourite anecdote—which is, I believe, 
wholly untrue—is that an unhappy pressman 
once asked Mr. Kingston for an interview. 





Mr. Kingston did not answer a word, but 
stretched out one hand, playfully caught his 
visitor by the back of his coat and flung 
him out of the window. Unfortunately for 
the likelihood of this tale, Mr. Kingston is 
very friendly with pressmen, and—as I can 
personally testify—will put himself to some 
trouble to aid them. 

South Australia is the most socialistic 
colony in Australia, almost equalling New 
Zealand. Mr. Kingston comes from an old 
English military family, and his father was 
one of the pioneer South Australians, and 
for long Speaker of the Colonial House of 
Assembly. Mr. Kingston, who is still well 
under fifty, began life as a lawyer, and was 
three times Attorney-General. He formed 
his present Ministry in 1893, and has held 
it together far longer than any other South 
Australian Government has ever ruled before. 
In forty years South Australia has had nearly 
forty Ministries. Mr. Kingston says little 
but does much. He has a way of com- 
pressing much in few words. In his own 
city he is generally known as “ Charlie,” and 
is intensely popular. People like him none 
the worse because sometimes he indulges in 
unlooked-for actions. For instance, some 
years ago he challenged a political foe to 
fight a duel, appointed a meeting-place, and 
went to the spot ready for conflict. But 
his opponent had visited the head of police, 
and Mr. Kingston found a squad of police- 
men waiting for him, who promptly laid 
hold of him and hauled him to the station. 
Needless to say, this happened long before 
he became Premier. 

Sir Hugh Muir Nelson, Premier of Queens- 
land, is a quiet, canny Scotchman, more given 
to doing things than to talking about them, 
and altogether free from the socialistic taint 
of some of his fellow-rulers. He was born 
in Kilmarnock, is a “child of the manse,” 
and emigrated to Queensland when only a 
lad. He is pre-eminently a business man, 
and made a fortune for himself before he 
indulged in the luxury of a political career. 
His views on colonial government might be 
summed up in a very few words. He would 
have the government of a district con- 
ducted on sound commercial principles, the 
people doing what they can themselves, but 
the state using its credit to help them where 
such is necessary. He wishes to keep Queens- 
land prosperous, and for that reason he is 
by no means a keen advocate of Australian 
federation, believing that it would take trade 
away from the outlying parts to Sydney. 

Last, but by no means least, in the group 
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of colonial Premiers comes Sir Edward — entered the Indian Civil Service, where he 
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Braddon, Prime Minister of Tasmania. Tas- 
mania is the garden colony of the south ; 
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RIGHT HON, SIR HUGH MUIR NELSON, K.C.M.G, 
(Premier of Queensland.) 
Born in Scotland, 1835. Educated at Edinburgh High School 
and University. Emigrated to Queensland, 1853. Entered 
the Leg'slative Assembly in 1883. Was Minister of Rail- 
Ways, 1888-90; Lealer of the Opposition, 1891, and Minister 
Without portfolio, 1892. Was elected Premier of Queens- 
land, 1893; is also Colonial Treasurer and Chief Secretary. 


it possesses the most beautiful women of any 
English-speaking land ; it is undisturbed by 
the acute political questions of its northern 
neighbours ; its climate is delightful and its 
people prosperous. What more could anyone 
ask 7 

Sir Edward Braddon possesses more than 
one claim to attention. He would be in- 
teresting, if only from the fact that he is a 
brother of the famous author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” He went to India when a 
young man, as clerk in a commercial house, 
and was on the spot when the Mutiny broke 
out. He took active part in the fighting 
that followed, and raised a regiment against 
the rebels. The mutiny suppressed, he 





served for thirty years, at last retiring to 
end his days in peace in Tasmania. But he 
was too active to wait for the dis-ease that is 
proverbially to be found in a life of ease, 
and his neighbours in the garden colony 
soon nominated him for Parliament. Once 
there, his long experience told, and it was 
only natural that he should be invited to join 
the Ministry. Then he secured the prize of 
colonial political life by being sent as Agent- 
General to London, and after six years re- 
turned to Tasmania to find. the Premiership 
awaiting him. That was four years ago, 
and he still peacefully administers the affairs 
of the island. “ Happy is the land that has 
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RIGHT HON SIR EDWARD N. BRADDON, K.C.M.G. 
(Prime Minister of Tasmania.) 


Born in Cornwall, 1829. Educated at London University College. 
In 1847 went tv Calcutta and served in the Indian Mut ny. 
Retired on a pension in 1878. In 1879 was elected Member 
of the Assembly, Tasmania ; led the Opposition in 1886-87 ; 
Minister of Lands, Works, and Education, 1887-88. Elected 
Premier of Tasmania and Leader of the Assembly, 1894. 


no history,” and, hence, happy is Tasmania ; 
for its internal administration flows on so 
smoothly that few ripples disturb its surface. 























“Many Cargoes.” 
(With apologies to W. W. Jacobs.) 


She’s passed the Hope, and reached the Nore, 
With many cargoes freighted ; 

Her captain’s his own stevedore, 
And yet not over-rated ! 


Fair Fortune! whom upon the main 
The skipper woos, attend her ; 

And when she comes to port again, 
Three-volume cheers we'll send her! 


GF. ZL. 
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T wanted a few nights to 
Christmas, a festival for 
which the small market-town 
of Torchester was making 
extensive preparations. The 
narrow streets which had been 

thronged with people were now almost 
deserted ; the cheap-jack from London, 
with the remnant of breath left him after 
his evening’s exertions, was making feeble 
attempts to blow out his naphtha lamp, and 
the last shops open were rapidly closing for 
the night. 

In the comfortable coffee-room of the old 
“Boar’s Head,” half a dozen guests, princi- 
pally commercial travellers, sat talking by the 
light of the fire. The talk had drifted from 
trade to politics, from politics to religion, 
and so by easy stages to the supernatural. 
Three ghost stories, never known to fail 
before, had fallen flat ; there was too much 
noise outside, too much light within. The 
fourth story was told by an old hand with 
more success ; the streets were quiet, and he 
had turned the gas out. In the flickering 














light of the fire, as it shone on the glasses 
and danced with shadows on the walls, the 
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story proved so enthralling that George, 

the waiter, whose presence had been for- 

gotten, created a very disagreeable sensa- 

tion by suddenly starting up from a dark 

corner and gliding silently from the room. 

“ That’s what I call a good story,” said 
one of the men, sipping his hot whisky. 
“Of course it’s an old idea that spirits like 
to get into the company of human beings. 
A man told me once that he travelled down 
the Great Western with a ghost and hadn’t 
the slightest suspicion of it until the inspec- 
tor came for tickets. My friend said the 
way that ghost tried to keep up appearances 
by feeling for it in all its pockets and look- 
ing on the floor was quite touching. Ulti- 
mately it gave it up and with a faint groan 
vanished through the ventilator.” 

“ That'll do, Hirst,” said another man. 

“Ti’s not a subject for jesting,” said a 
little old gentleman who had been an atten- 
tive listener. ‘I’ve never seen an apparition 
myself, but I know people who have, and I 
consider that they form a very interesting 
link between us and the after-life. There’s 
a ghost story connected with this house, you 
know.” 

“ Never heard of it,” said another speaker, 
“and I’ve been here some years now.” 

“Tt dates back a long time now,” said the 
old gentleman. “ You’ve heard about Jerry 
Bundler, George ?” 
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“Well, I’ve just ’eard odds and ends, 
sir,” said the old waiter, “but I never put 
much count to ’°em. There was one chap 
‘ere what said ’e saw it, and the gov’ner 
sacked ’im prompt.” 

“My father was a native of this town,” 
said the old gentleman, “and knew the story 
well. He was a truthful man and a steady 
churchgoer, but I’ve heard him declare that 
once in his life he saw the appearance of 
Jerry Bundler in this house.” 

* And who was this Bundler ? ” 
a voice. 

“ A London thief, pickpocket, highway- 
man—-anything he could turn his dishonest 
hand to,” replied the old gentleman ; “ and 
he was run to earth in this house one Christ- 
mas week some eighty years ago. He took 
his last supper in this very room, and after 
he had gone up to bed a couple of Bow 
Street runners, who had followed him from 
London but lost the scent a bit, went up- 
stairs with the landlord and tried the door. 
It was stout oak, and fast, so one went into 
the yard, and by means of a short ladder 
got on to the window-sill, while the other 
stayed outside the door. Those below in 
the yard saw the man crouching on the sill, 
and then there was a sudden smash of glass, 
and with a cry he fell in a heap on the 
stones at their feet. Then in the moon- 
light they saw the white face of the pick- 
pocket peeping over the sill, and while some 
stayed in the yard, others ran into the house 
and helped the other man to break the door 
in. It was difficult to obtain an entrance 
even then, for it was barred with heavy fur- 
niture, but they got in at last, and the first 
thing that met their eyes was the body of 
Jerry dangling from the top of the bed by 
his own handkerchief.” 

“ Which bedroom was it ?” 
three voices together. 

The narrator shook his head. “That I 
can’t tell you; but the story goes that Jerry 
still haunts this house, and my father used 
to declare positively that the last time he 
slept here the ghost of Jerry Bundler lowered 
itself from the top of his bed and tried to 
strangle him.” 

“ That'll do,” said an uneasy voice. “I 
wish you’d thought to ask your father which 
bedroom it was.” 

“What for?” inquired the old gentle- 
man. 

“ Well, I should take care not to sleep in 
it, that’s all,” said the voice shortly. 

“There’s nothing to fear,” said the other. 
“JT don’t believe for a moment that ghosts 


inquired 


asked two or 
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could really hurt one. In fact my father 
used to confess that it was only the un- 
pleasantness of the thing that upset him, 
and that for all practical purposes Jerry’s 
fingers might have been made of cotton-wool 
for all the harm they could do.” 

“ Thai's all very fine,” said the last speaker 
again; “a ghost story is a ghost story, sir; 
but when a gentleman tells a tale of a ghost 
in the house in which one is going to sleep, 
I call it most ungentlemanly !” 

“Pooh ! nonsense!” said the old gentle- 
man, rising ; “ghosts can’t hurt you. For 
my own part ; I should rather like to see 
one. Good night, gentlemen.” 

“Good night,” said the others. ‘“ And I 
only hope Jerry’ll pay you a visit,” added 
the nervous man as the door closed.” 

“ Bring some more whisky, George,” said 
a stout commercial; “I want keeping up 
when the talk turns this way.” 

“Shall I light the gas, Mr. Malcolm ? ” 
said George. 

“No; the fire’s very comfortable,” said 
the traveller. “ Now, gentlemen, any of 
you know any more ?” 

“T think we’ve had enough,” said another 
man; ‘‘we shall be thinking we see spirits 
next, and we're not all like the old gentle- 
man who’s just gone.” 

* Old humbug!” said Hirst. “I should 
like to put him to the test. Suppose I dress 
up as Jerry Bundler and go and give him a 
chance of displaying his courage ? ” 

“ Bravo!” said Malcolm huskily, drown- 
ing one or two faint “ Noes.” “ Just for 
the joke, gentlemen.” 

“No, no! Drop it, Hirst,” said another 
man. 

“Only for the joke,” said Hirst, some- 
what eagerly. “I’ve got some things up- 
stairs in which I am going to play in the 
‘ Rivals ’"—knee-breeches, buckles, and all that 
sort of thing. It’s a rare chance. If you'll 
wait a bit Ill give you a full dress rehearsal, 
entitled, ‘ Jerry Bundler ; or, The Nocturnal 
Strangler.’ ” 

“You won’t frighten us,’ 
mercial, with a husky laugh. 

“TJ don’t know that,” said Hirst sharply ; 
“it’s a question of acting, that’s all. I’m 
pretty good, ain’t I, Somers ? ” 

* Oh, you're all right—for an amateur,” 
said his friend, with a laugh. 

“Till bet you a level sov. you don’t 
frighten me,” said the stout traveller. 

“Done!” said Hirst. “ Ill take the bet to 
frighten you first and the old gentleman after- 
wards. These gentlemen shall be the judges.” 
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“You won’t frighten us, sir,” said another 
man, “ because we’re prepared for you ; but 
you’d better leave the old man alone. It’s 
dangerous play.” 

“Well, Tl try you first,” said Hirst, 
springing up. ‘“ No gas, mind.” 

He ran lightly upstairs to his room, leaving 





























And he won’t mind so long as he gets an 
opportunity of acting to us.” 

“Well, I hope he'll- hurry up,” said 
Malcolm, yawning ; “ it’s after twelve now.” 

Nearly half an hour passed. Malcolm 
drew his watch from his pocket and was 
busy winding it, when George, the waiter, 
who had been sent on an errand to 
the bar, burst suddenly into the 
room and rushed towards them. 

*°E’s comin’, gentlemen,” he said 
breathlessly. 

“Why, you’re frightened, George,” 
said the stout commercial, with a 
chuckle. 

“Tt was the suddenness of it,” 
said George sheepishly; “and _ be- 
sides, I didn’t look for seein’ *im in 
the bar. There’s only a glimmer of 
light there, and ’e was sitting on 
the floor behind the bar. I nearly 
trod on ’im.” 

“Oh, you'll never make a man, 
George,” said Malcolm. 

“Well, it took me unawares,” 
said the waiter. “Not that I'd 
have gone to the bar by myself if 
I’d known ’e was there, and I don’t 
believe you would either, sir.” . 

“ Nonsense!” said Mal- 
colm. “Ill go and fetch 
him in.” 

“You don’t know what 
it’s like, sir,” said George, 
catching him by the sleeve. 
| “Jt ain’t fit to look at by 
| yourself, it ain’t, indeed. It’s 
got the What's that?” 

They all started at the 
sound of a smothered cry 
from the staircase and the 
sound of somebody running 
hurriedly along the passage. 
Before anybody could speak, 
the door flew open and a 
figure bursting into the 
room flung itself gasping 
and shivering upon them. 
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i “What is it? What’s 
‘* Hirst, a ludicrous but pitiable figure, clung to him, trembling.” the matter 2?” demanded 
Malcolm. “ Why, it’s Mr. 


the others, most of whom had been drinking 
somewhat freely, to wrangle about his pro- 
ceedings. It ended in two of them going 
to bed. 

“He’s crazy on acting,” said Somers, 
lighting his pipe. “Thinks he’s the equal 
of anybody almost. It doesn’t matter with 
us, but I won’t let him go to the old man. 


Hirst.” He shook him roughly and then 
held some spirit to his lips. Hirst drank 
it greedily and with a sharp intake of his 
breath gripped him by the arm. 

“ Light the gas, George,” said Malcolm. 

The waiter obeyed hastily. Hirst, a 
ludicrous but pitiable figure in knee-breeches 
and coat, a large wig all awry, and his 
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face a mess of grease paint, clung to him, 
trembling. 

“ Now 
Malcolm. 

“T’ve seen it,” said Hirst, with a hysterical 
sob. “O Lord, I'll never play the fcol 
again, never!” 

“Seen what ?” said the others. 

“ Him—it—the ghost—anything !” said 
Hirst wildly. 

* Rot !” said Malcolm uneasily. 

“JT was coming down the stairs,” said 
Hirst. “Just capering down—as I thought— 
it ought to do. I felt a tap a ; 

He broke off suddenly and peered ner- 
vously through the open door into the 
passage. 

“J thought I saw it again,” | 
* Look—at the foot of the stairs. 
see anything ? ” 

“No, there’s nothing there,” said Mal- 
colm, whose own voice shook a little. ‘Go 
on. You felt a tap on your shoulder is 

“T turned round and saw it—a little 
wicked head and a white dead face. Pah!” 

“That's what I saw in the bar,” said 
George. “’Orrid it was—devilish !” 

Hirst shuddered, and, still retaining his 
nervous grip of Malcolm’s sleeve, dropped 
into a chair. 

“ Well, it’s a most unaccountable thing,” 
said the dumbfounded Malcolm, turning 
round to the others. “It’s the last time I 
come to this house.” 

“T leave to-morrow,” said George. “I 
wouldn't go down to that bar again by 
myself, no, not for fifty pounds ! ” 

“ Tt’s talking about the thing that’s caused 
it, I expect,” said one of the men; “ we've 
all been talking about this and having it in 
our minds. Practically we've been forming 
a spiritualistic circle without knowing it.” 

“ Hang the old gentleman!” said Malcolm 
heartily. ‘“ Upon my soul, I’m half afraid to 
go to bed. It’s odd they should both think 
they saw something.” 

“T saw it as plain as I see you, sir,” said 
George solemnly. ‘“ P’raps if you keep your 
eyes turned up the passage you'll see it 
for yourself.” 

They followed the direction of his finger, 
but saw nothing, although one of them 
fancied that a head peeped round the corner 
of the wall. 

* Who'll come down to the bar?” said 
Malcolm, looking round. 

“ You can go, if you like,” said one of the 
others, with a faint laugh ; “ we'll wait here 
for you.” 


what’s the matter?” asked 
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The stout traveller walked towards the 
door and took a few steps up the passage. 
Then he stopped. All was quite silent, and 
he walked slowly to the end and looked 
down fearfully towards the glass partition 
which shut off the bar. Three times he 
made as though to go to it; then he turned 
back, and, glancing over his shoulder, came 
hurriedly back to the room. 

“ Did you see it, sir?” whispered George. 

“ Don’t know,” said Malcolm shortly. “1 
fancied I saw something, but it might have 
been fancy. I’m in the mood to see any- 
thing just now. How are you feeling now, 
sir?” 

“Oh, I feel a bit better now,” said Hirst, 
somewhat brusquely, as all eyes were turned 
upon him. “I daresay you think I’m easily 
scared, but you didn’t see it.” 

“ Not at all,” said Malcolm, smiling faintly 
despite himself. 

“Tm going to bed,” said Hirst, noticing 
the smile and resenting it. ‘“ Will you share 
my room with me, Somers ?” 

“J will with pleasure,” said his friend, 
“provided you don’t mind sleeping with 
the gas on full all night.” 

He rose from his seat, and bidding the 
company a friendly good night, left the 
room with his crestfallen friend. The 
others saw them to the foot of the stairs, 
and having heard their door close, returned 
to the coffee-room. 

“ Well, I suppose the bet’s off?” said the 
stout commercial, poking the fire and then 
standing with his legs apart on the hearth- 
rug ; “though, as far as I can see, I won it. 
I never saw a man so scared in all my life. 
Sort of poetic justice about it, isn’t there ?” 

“Never mind about poetry or justice,” 
said one of his listeners; “ who’s going to 
sleep with me?” 

“J will,” said Malcolm affably. 

“ And I suppose we share a room together, 
Mr. Leek?” said the third man, turning to 
the fourth. 

“No, thank you,” said the other briskly ; 
“JT don’t believe in ghosts. If anything 
comes into my room I shall shoot it.” 

“That won’t hurt a spirit, Leek,” said 
Malcolm decisively. 

“Well the noise’ll be like company to 
me,” said Leek, “and it'll wake the house 
too. But if you're nervous, sir,” he added 
with a grin to the man who had suggested 
sharing his room, “ George’ll be only too 
pleased to sleep on the door-mat inside your 
room, I know.” 

“That I will, sir,” said George fervently ; 
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“and if you gentlemen would only come 
down with me to the bar to put the gas 
out, I could never be sufficiently grateful.” 

They went out in a body, with the ex- 
ception of Leck, peering carefully before 
them as they went. George turned the 
light out in the bar and they returned un- 
molested to the coffee-room, and, avoiding 
the sardonic smile of Leek, prepared to 
separate for the night. 

“Give me the candle while you put the 
gas out, George,” said the traveller. 

The waiter handed it to him and ex- 
tinguished the gas, and at the same moment 
all distinctly heard a step in the passage 
outside. It stopped at the door, and as 
they watched with bated breath, the door 
creaked and slowly opened. Malcolm fell 
back open-mouthed, as a white, leering face, 
with sunken eyeballs and close-cropped bullet 
head, appeared at the opening. 

For a few seconds the creature stood re- 
garding them, blinking in a strange fashion 
at the candle. Then, with a sidling move- 
ment, it came a little way into the room and 
stood there as if bewildered. 

Not a man spoke or moved, but all 
watched with a horrible fascination as the 
creature removed its dirty neckcloth and its 
head rolled on its shoulder. For a minute 


it paused, and then holding the rag before 
it, moved towards Malcolm. 


The candle went out suddenly with a flash 
and « bang. There was a smell of powder, 
and something writhing in the darkness on 
the floor. A faint, choking cough, and then 
silence. Malcolm was the first to speak. 
“Matches,” he said in a strange voice. 
George struck one. Then he leapt at the 
gas and a burner flamed from the match. 
Malcolm touched the thing on the floor with 
his foot and found it soft. He looked at his 
companions. They mouthed inquiries at him, 
but he shook his head. He lit the candle, 
and, kneeling down, examined the silent thing 
on the floor. Then he rose swiftly, and dip- 
ping his handkerchief in the water jug, bent 
down again and grimly wiped the white face. 
Then he sprang back with a cry of incredu- 
lous horror, pointing at it. Leek’s pistol fell 
to the floor and he shut out the sight with 
his hands, but the others, crowding forward, 
gazed spell-bound at the dead face of Hirst. 

Before a word was spoken the door opened 
and Somers hastily entered the room. His 
eyes fell on the floor. “Good God!” he 
cried. ‘ You didn’t——” 

Nobody spoke. 

“T told him not to,” he said in a suffo- 
cating voice. “I told him not to. I told 
him 

He leaned against the wall, deathly sick, 
put his arms out feebly, and fell fainting 
into the traveller’s arms. 
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Christmas a Century Ago. 
By Monracu Barstow. 
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Our Christmas Plum-Puddings. 


By Ernest E. WILLIAMS. 
(Author of “ Made in Germany.”) 


Tilustrated by GORDON C. Home. 
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English dinner-table at Yule- 
tide, a sprig of English holly 
cocked jauntily in his cap, 
well-nigh bursting his rotund body in 
swaggering sham patriotism. Full of faults 
if you like, he exclaims, but English, my 
dear sir, good old English to the core! No 
mincing continental concoctions here, but 
good sound English food for hearty English 
appetite and unimpaired digestion. He is 
the genuine, rollicking comrade of the roast 
beef of old England. A dissipated, liverish 
ruffian, if you will; soaked in brandy; a 
rough practical joker to nervous folk who 
suffer from nightmare ; but at least he will 
not be denied his honest birthright, and for 
that last sterling quality we forgive him all. 
It is the season of peace and goodwill and 
the forgetting of old injuries in the light of 
the blazing hearth log. So we remember no 
more the bad turns he served us a year ago, 
the health he robbed us of, his fair promises 
and pitiful performances, and the sleepless 
nights he brought us; the Englishman’s 
right hand of friendship is extended anew in 
welcome to the prodigal who always return 
when the Christmas bells begin to peal. 

And he is a miserable fraud, with all his 
swagger. There is hardly a pennyworth of 
patriotism in his composition. He cannot 
justly claim to be called an Englishman at 
all. There is no more genuine Britishry 
in him than there is in the Anglo-maniac 
dude who turns up his trousers in New York 
because it is raining in London, you know. 
He isa mere colourless cosmopolitan, with as 
many homes as a duke or an American 
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millionaire. He never was able to make 
good his boast, but he gets worse every year, 
and it has reached such a pitch now that 
hardly a crumb in his body can be vouched 
for as genuine; the very wrapper that he 
steams in, the basin wherein he makes his 
first toilet, the butter which eases his growing 
pains in the mould, the pot in which he com- 
pletes his preparations, are not above sus- 
picion. Let us expose the impostor. 

We will begin with the plums. There is 
nothing English about them. Of course 
they are not really even plums at all, but 
grapes. They come mostly from the land 
of the distressed Armenian, Asiatic Turkey 
having sent us over £400,000 worth last 
year; that means over 300,000 ewts. But 
our bill to Spain for that country’s variety 
is even bigger. That is because the quality 
is better, for the total weight of the Spanish 
consignments was about 17,000 cwts. less 
than that of the Asiatic, while the sum paid 
for them was nearly £30,000 more. Lack 
of veracity seems to characterise the plum- 
pudding in all its dealings. Just as it boasts 
of plums which are no plums, so it is spotted 
with “currants” which are not currants. 
Their home also is the vineyard, and in 
nearly all cases a Greek vineyard. Edhem 
Pasha’s victorious army trampled last spring 
through many a vineyard from which the 
English plum-pudding hoped to draw some 
of its nourishment. Whether the black spots 
of indigestion in our puddings this year 
will thereby be anyway modified remains 
te be seen. Probably not, even though the 
war last spring was a final calamity, coming 
on the top of bad seasons, for the industry 
is cultivated so assiduously on the fertile 
patches between the stony crags of Greece 
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that many dire calamities would be needed 
to send “currants” up to famine price. So 
far, judging from the Board of Trade 
returns, the consumption in England is 
better this year than last, though not so 


stimulated to a second helping. The breezes 
which blow “soft o’er Ceylon’s isle” are 
laden with cinnamon for England’s plum- 
pudding. Last year we imported thence 
more than one and a quarter million pounds. 
There is an element of satis- 
faction in this, for Ceylon is 








THE PIRZUS, ATHENS, WHENCE THE CURRANTS ARE SHIPPED. 


heavy as in 1895. As a matter of fact, 
currants have become very cheap indeed 
during the last few years. There was a 
tremendous drop in the price between 
1892 and 1893. In the former year the 
wholesale price was a little over 23s. a cwt., 
in the latter year the price suddenly 
fell to an average of about 14s. 9d. a 
cwt., and since then it has been even lower. 
Now, the heaviest plum-pudding contains a 
very small fraction of a cwt. of currants. 
Yet the total consumption is enormous. 
What with currant cakes, currant dumplings, 
and currant buns, and the other seductive 
aids to dyspepsia wherein the currant plays 
its malevolent part, this country managed 
to get through last year 127,413,216 pounds 
of them. At any rate that was the amount 
“entered for home consumption” by the 
Customs officials. Prodigious ! 

Then there is the candied peel. The jam 
factories do their best to naturalise it, but 
it can never be a true-born English fruit. 
Similarly with almonds. They are dreadful 
outsiders. They come from Germany, they 
come from France, they come from Portugal ; 
Spain sends us nearly 70,000 ewts. every 
year; Italy is good for nearly half that 
amount ; Morocco’ contributes, Turkey 
contributes, the Canary Islands send their 
dole, and other countries, and even British 
possessions are on the list. Look again at 
those spices wher: with the jaded appetite is 





a part of the British Empire, 
and it is pleasant to learn 
that for this spice we traded 
with our own people rather 
than with the foreigner, 
though we bought over 
60,000 pounds of cinnamon 
from him as well. The mixed 
spices are a very mixed lot 
in more senses than one. A 
list of the countries and the 
colonies which send them to 
our markets would read like 
a long and exhaustive lesson 
in geography. From Spain 
to the United States, from 
Ecuador to China, our mer- 
chants range in quest of 
these lethal artifices. But 
here, too, there is room for chastened rejoic- 
ing. Though we buy over three million 
pounds of “unenumerated” spices from 
foreign countries, we purchase more than 
seven and a half million pounds from our 
own Posses- 
sions. Even 
more satis- 
factory is it 
to learn that 
the major 
part of our 
patronage is 
given to 
those un- 
fortunate 
British 
West India 
Islands, 
which, by 
condoning 
the Euro- 
pean sugar 
bounty, we 
have al- 
lowed to 
sink into 
ruin before 
our eyes. From these islands we received 
nearly three and a half million pounds last 
year, for which we paid nearly £71,000. 
Where spices are concerned, quality and 
quantity do not always run together. From 
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the Straits Settlements we received rather 
more than one and a half million pounds of 
spices, and paid over £90,000 for them ; but 
from Zanzibar and Pemba we bought over 
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A CINGALESE GROWER OF CINNAMON, 


two million pounds, and they cost us only 
some £18,400. 

Then there is the brandy with which this 
dissipated reveller, the Plum-pudding, flag- 
rantly sets at nought Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
best advice, tempting good Sunday-school 
children from their Band of Hope vows. 
Entirely a foreign vice. It is a sad thought, 
but in the course of the year we get through 
no less than two and three-quarter million 
vallons of the fiery and expensive spirit. The 
temptation is practically all provided by 
France. Of course no one would be so 
unjust as to credit the Plum-pudding with 
anything like the whole of this destroying 
flood, but the Plum-pudding must bear a 
heavy charge. Few of us finish our dinners 
with liqueurs of cognac, and Scotch whisky 
has in recent years charmed most of us away 
from the deadly brandy and soda. Yet in 
many a sober household brandy’s seductive 
taste is only learned through the medium of 
the abandoned Pudding. Nor is he particular 
to confine his nefarious teaching to brandy. 
If the sideboard lacks the three-star label, 
whisky wil! serve his turn Truly the 
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Christmas pudding sorely needs reformation. 
And yet the most virtuous among us, with 
the most cheerily blazing logs warming our 
backs, would feel a chill if the pudding came 
to table decorated with a blue ribbon. Nor 
would the oldest of English ale (though its 
presence is not unknown as an ingredient as 
well as an accompaniment) quite fill the void 
which lack of the Frenchman’s fire - water 
would cause. 


Now we come to a graver charge. The 
ingredients above mentioned show how 


hollow is the Pudding’s pretension to English 
birth and breeding ; but in respect to these 
matters he may fairly plead extenuating 
circumstances ; they are more his misfortune 
than his fault. You would not enjoy his 
companionship as you do were it robbed of 
its foreign spicy flavour, and did he not 
scour Armenian vineyards his very name 
would become more of a misnomer than it 
is, his first claim upon our sympathy would 
be gone. These things must be brought 
from over seas, and it is to the Pudding’s 
credit that a respectable proportion of them 
are culled from lands over which floats the 
Union Jack. In respect to the remainder, 
alas! no such plea can be put forward. Take 
first the welding matter, which is the pud- 
ding’s fundamental basis, which holds the 
raisins and the currants in their appointed 
stations, and binds the rotund mass into a 
succulent whole—the breadcrumbs, namely, 











A STREET IN SMYRNA. 


and the flour. There is no land in the whole 
world which is decked with fairer wheat- 
fields than England can show, none which 
produces wheat-crops half so fine England’s 
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countryside, too, is yet dotted with absurdly 
beautiful windmills, and the uglier but more 
useful and up-to-date steam flour mills carry 
on their precarious existence here and there. 
Yet does that bluff and hearty patriot, the 
Christmas Pudding, furnish himself with 
home-grown bread and flour? The chances 
are three to one against any given Christmas 
pudding being made from wheat grown in 
this country. A pudding’s appearance may 
be deceptive, but figures never lie, and the 
statistics show us that while the total produce 
of the United Kingdom’s wheat-fields may 
be set down at about sixty million bushels, 
the total import of wheat is somewhere about 
a hundred and ninety million bushels every 
year. So does the Pudding’s last claim to 
British origin disappear. Foreign graces 
might have been forgiven him if the solid 
stuff beneath had been British. And it is 
becoming just as bad in respect to that other 
solid foundation, the suet. What cares the 
Pudding in his heart for 


“fresh eggs,” “eggs.” Nor was there any 
General Election or political campaign to 
justify their presence. Europe seems to 
have been in conspiracy against us. From 
France, from Belgium, from Germany, 
from Russia, from Denmark, came _ those 
eggs in their legions; even Canada, our 
favourite colony, pelted over half a million 
of them at us across 3,000 miles of ocean. 
They were not all meant to be eaten. The 
whites of some eggs are used in certain 
manufactures ; but, alas! the whites and the 
yolks of many more know no other factory 
than the grocer’s shop. And to think that 
our English Plum-pudding lends himself to 
this dreadful trade ! 

When speaking above of spices I put in a 
word for the fraudulent Pudding, and showed 
that with all his faults he had in a measure 
grasped the Imperial idea, and was doing 
something practical for Commercial Federa- 
tion. But in a more important matter he 

has proved himself a_ re- 





the beef of old England ? 
More often than not he 
palms us off with an Ameri- 
can imitation. Here are 
some figures which will 
convict him of dishonesty. 
The average consumption 
of meat by each man, woman 
and child in this realm is 
about 123 pounds every year. 
About 434 pounds out of 
this total are foreign, and 





if we continue very much wuar rRucKS AT KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


longer at the present rate 

of unpatriotic retrogression it will become 
all foreign. For example, thirty years ago, 
when the total consumption per head was 
about 100 pounds, less than 9 pounds were 
foreign. 

Nor can the Plum-pudding shelter his 
iniquities behind the greater criminality of 
the roast which precedes him at table, for 
he misuses all his opportunities for patriotism. 
You cannot even be sure of his eggs. 
“Shop ’uns, sixteen a shilling,” as Mr. 
Middlewick used to remark, is a gloomy 
enough thought, but when you think of the 
distant lands whence those eggs have wan- 
dered from their mothers’ wing, the terror 
of it all must shiver your marrow as remorse- 
lessly as the creepiest Christmas ghost story. 
Here is the awful fact. Last year one billion 
five hundred and eighty-nine million three 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand eggs 
found their odorous way to these shores. 
They were of ul! sorts: “new laid eggs,” 





creant to the cause. I speak 
of sugar. He used to get 
his sugar from colonial plan- 
tations in the first instance, 
and have it afterwards 
refined in British refineries. 
He has practically given up 
both practices now. He 
buys the poor, cheap stuff 
which is squeezed out of 
German beetroots, and pre- 
pared in colonial refineries. 
Our West Indian Colonies 
are face to face with ruin, 
and the great majority of our refineries have 
shut down, the works are dismantled, the 
machinery sold for old iron. A remem- 
brance of these things would damp the 
jollity even of a Christmas Plum-pudding, 
if it possessed a conscience. Of course it is 
just the same with the treacle, which some- 
times enriches the Christmas pudding. We 
import nearly 777,000 cwts. in a year, and 
only one hundredth part of the total comes 
from British Possessions. 


THE PiuM-PuppING AS TAXPAYER. 


It is difficult to contemplate patiently 
this wretched impostor, or to view him in 
any other connection than that of his 
fraudulent character. But let us be just. 
After all, he does contribute to the country’s 
revenue. And one always likes a man who 
pays his way. For that matter, the Chan- 
cellor of the Excheauer takes very good 
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care that he does pay his way. Indeed, 
that statesman seems to have somewhat 
of a special animus against the Plum- 
pudding. Perhaps Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer have weaker digestions and more 
bitter memories than ordinary folk; but 
the fact remains that, through all these 
years of remitted taxation on imported 
products of nearly every sort, some of the 
leading ingredients of the Plum-pudding 
are still mulcted, as though in revenge for 
the Pudding’s baleful influence on the 
nation’s health. Occasionally, when the 
Budget has shown a bulging surplus, remis- 
sions and reductions of duty on articles 
affecting the Pudding’s composition have 
been made, yet he is still as justly entitled 
to complain of disproportionate taxation as 
Ireland herself. There are the currants. 
Each cwt. imported pays to the State a toll 
of 2s. The total received from this source 
last year was £113,714. Still harder is the 
case of raisins. Theirs is a long-standing 
grievance. Not a penny has been remitted 
since the imposition in 1860 of a fine 
amounting to 7s. per ewt. In consequence 
raisins helped forward last year’s Budget to 
the tune of £212,817. But how light is 
even this burden compared with that which 
weighs down the brandy bottle. Badly as 


raisins are treated, the tax imposed on them 
is only equal to less than a third of their 
But brandy has to pay a duty which 
The average value of 


value. 
exceeds its value. 





brandy according to the Government’s 
estimate for 1895 was about 9s. 2d. per proof 
gallon. But the Customs officer demands 
10s. 10d. duty on every proof gallon imported. 
From this source the British Government 
reaped a revenue last year of £1,365,787. 

The Plum-pudding has the best time, from 
a taxation point of view, when he visits 
the mess table of her Majesty’s Navy and 
Army. On those occasions he gets off scot 
free. Some of us think it would only be 
just to give him equal freedom in the home 
of civilians. The case would be different if 
he could get his raisins and his currants and 
his brandy from English producers, and then 
bought them abroad out of sheer unpatriotic 
perversity. Butthat is not so. We have no 
vineyards in England, so the Pudding can- 
not help itself. It is obliged, therefore, to in- 
crease its expenditure by the payment of a 
Government duty—just at Christmas time 
too, when expenses are so much heavier all 
round. Now, if the Government would let 
the Pudding of the payment of taxes 
in respect of those ingredients which are 
necessarily imported, and would put them 
on to those foreign ingredients which are 
unnecessarily imported, there would be a 
much greater appearance of justice in the 
matter. But softly! Iam dangerously near 
talking politics, and politics round the 
Christmas dinner-table must be relentlessly 
tabooed. What would become of our 
digestions ? 
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CHAPTER I. 


IN evening in June; two men 


seated outside the Café Flo- 
rian, in the great square of 
St. Mark, contemplating that 
incomparable scene which for 
ages has been the pride of 
Venice and one of the chief glories of Italy. 

Cyril Norton, the younger of the two, is 
well proportioned and good looking, and 
his suit of brown velveteen, soft felt hat 
and loosely-knotted red necktie are pictur- 
esque and becoming. His companion, Count 
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Tilustrated by G. Montparp. 


Cresta, .is tall, spare and elderly, his hair 
gray, his moustache white, his face pleasant, 
his eyes deep blue, his bearing dignified, and 
his manner almost effusively courteous. 

The Count was the first to break silence. 

“* Do you propose to stay in Venice much 
longer, Mr. Norton ?” he asked in Italian. 

“No; it is about time for me to be going 
home. Ten days, perhaps,” answered Norton. 

** You have engagements in England ?” 

“Not one. I wish I had, if by engage- 
ments you mean commissions. But the fact 
is, that [ have been four years on the 
Continent studying my art, and as distin- 
guished masters don’t give instruction for 
nothing, it is a sort of thing that costs 
money, a commodity with which I am not 
overburdened. I must now try to reverse 
the process—earn instead of spending.” 

“Otherwise there is no necessity for your 
immediate return to England ? ” 

** None whatever.” 

“In that case you will perhaps do me 
the honour of accepting a commission ? ” 

“A thousand thanks. Who would not 
accept a first commission? I shall be 
delighted.” 

“You had perhaps better repress your 
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delight until you hear the conditions. The 
work I want you to do is the restoration of 
some frescoes at Castle Cresta. It may 
occupy you a month or five weeks, and if 
you think the hospitality of my house and a 
fee of twenty pounds a sufficient remunera- 
tion, I shall be greatly 
obliged and esteem myself 
very fortunate. It is not 
nearly so much as you 
deserve, for you are a real 
artist, and I J 
would entrust - 
the work to = 

none other. 
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“The painter hurried on, and presently beheld a scene 
that made him give pause.” 
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But though I am a landowner, and live in a 
castle, 1 am by no means rich, and cannot 
afford more.” 

Norton did not hesitate. True, twenty 
pounds was not much for five weeks’ work, 
but he would have free quarters the while ; 


it was his first commission; he 
liked the Count and felt curious 
to see the castle, of which he now 
heard for the first time. Reasons 
more than enough for accepting 
the proposal with gratitude and 
satisfaction. 

“When shall I begin, and 
where is this castle of yours?” 
he inquired. 

“When it may please you. I 
go home to-morrow. All you 
need do is to let me know, by 
letter or telegram, when I may 
expect you. Schloss Cresta is at 
the head of the Ampezzo valley. 
You can easily get there on the 
second day after leaving here by 
rail to Belluno, thence by a coach 
which passes through our village, 
where I shall send somebody to 
meet you.” 

Then the Count added, with a 
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smile, “I think you will find the dolomite 
country through which you must pass, and 
Cresta, worth seeing, and my house contains 
two treasures, one of which you will see, but 
the other no man living has seen... . I 
shall expect you before the end of the 
month. Good-bye.” 

“Art treasures, of course,” thought 
Norton; “but what soit of treasure can 
that be which no man living has seen ?” 

The acquaintance between Count Cresta 
and Cyril Norton was quite recent. A few 
days previously, when the Englishman, 
working a/ fresco, laid down his brush for 
a minute, the Count, who had been looking 
on, made an observation which was both 
complimentary and appreciative. This led 
to an adjournment to the Café Florian and 
a conversation, in the course of which the 
Count showed that he was a man of culture 
and possessed of a consummate knowledge of 
art. Afterwards the two men met frequently. 
Each learnt the other’s surname from the 
head waiter at the café, who made it his 
business to know everybody, but until the 
day in question Norton had not learnt 
whether Count Cresta was an Austrian, a 
German, or an Italian, or where he lived. 
His confession of comparative poverty did 
not surprise Norton. Impecunious counts, 
real and sham, are not scarce on the Con- 
tinent ; but people sometimes plead poverty 
for a purpose, and it seemed strange that a 
landowner, with a title and a castle, should be 
unable to afford more than twenty pounds 
for the restoration of his frescoes. And 
nothing had been said about expenses. 
That seemed rather mean. However, the 
bargain was made, and time would show 
whether the gentleman was an impoverished 
noble or a stingy amateur. 

A week after Count Cresta’s departure 
Norton followed him, and travelling peer 
by rail, partly by road—sometimes on foot- 
reached his destination in due course. He 
had rather expected a carriage to be in 
waiting for him at the village inn, but to his 
surprise, and slightly to his disgust, found 
only a farm-servant with a wheelbarrow. 
Moreover, he could see nothing of the castle, 
and a castle should be visible a long way off. 

“ How far is it ?” he asked the man. 

“Three miles,” answered the man. “The 
horses are carting hay, or the gracious lord 
would have sent a carriage.” 

“Gracious lord! (Gracious heaven ! 
thought Norton. “By Jove, what a sell! 
The Count must be a peasant, and the castle 
a farmhouse. But no, that cannot be. Noble 


or commoner, he is a gentleman, and peasants 
don’t engage ‘artists to restore frescoe iS. 

The painter, burning for 1. solution of the 
mystery, hurried on, and eens rounding 
a promontory, beheld a scene that made 
him give pause. A mountain valley, green 
pastures gay with wild flowers, a grand 
medieval castle, with towers, turrets, battle- 
ments, and a noble gateway ; beyond it a 
background of purple pine woods, dominated 
by an immense pyramid of gray rock, splashed 
with crimson and crowned with snow, on 
which the setting sun shone with almost 
unearthly splendour. 

“And that is Castle Cresta!” exclaimed 
Norton. 

“ Yes, sir, that is the schloss,” 
man with the wheelbarrow. 

Norton went on silently, wondering what 
other surprise was in store for him. Draw- 
ing nearer, he saw that the castle was of 
great antiquity; the outer walls were crumb- 
ling and moss-grown, the carved granite 
pillars festooned with vines, and the great 
wrought-iron gates were works of art, forged 
by no nineteenth century smith. 

“Tt is worth coming all the way from 
Venice to see,” thought Norton, as they 
entered by a wicket which was opened by an 
old woman, who, with her swarthy, wrinkled 
face, dark eyes, and scarlet kerchief, looked 
so picturesque that he there and then re- 
solved to paint her on the first opportunity. 

An avenue of odoriferous pines led up to 
the main entrance of the castle, and there 
our traveller fell in with the Count, who 
gave him a warm welcome, and after asking 
a few questions about his journey, said that 
dinner would be served in half an hour. 

A maid showed the Englishman to his 
room, a charming turret chamber, and by 
the time he had washed off the stains of 
travel and donned his evening clothes a loud 
silver-toned bell announced the dinner hour, 
on which Norton made his way down to the 
hall, where his courteous host was on the 
look-out for him. 

“ Just in time,” he observed, leading the 
way to a spacious marble-floored room, 
furnished in the style of the last century. 

Two ladies, who had been sitting in one of 
the window recesses, rose as he entered. 

“ Mr. Norton—my daughter, the Countess 
Valda; Fraulein Baumgarten,” said the 
Count, and then remarking that dinner was 
served, gave his arm to the Fraulein. Norton 
offered his to the Countess, which she 
graciously accepted. 

The dining-room was larger than the 


said the 
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salon, panelled in richly carved oak, black 
with age, and adorned with family portraits. 
But to these details Norton gave little heed. 
Just then he had eyes only for Lady Valda. 
Whenever he saw an attractive woman his 
first thought was how she would look in a 
picture, and seldom had he seen one so 
artistically complete as this young girl, 
whether as touching her person or her attire. 
Her face was oval, her complexion of a clear 
light brown, her features Italian, of the 
highest type of Italian beauty, her profile 
and the pose of her head perfect. And she 
had that without which the finest linea- 
ments fall short of beauty—expression, and a 
countenance that betokened both intelligence 
and vivacity. She had, further, a graceful 
carriage and a shapely form, and her cos- 
tume, a golden-hued silk gown, somewhat 
in the Empire style, with a white fichu and 
a bunch of white marguerites at her neck, 
delighted the young painter’s artistic soul. 

Fraulein Baumgarten, grave, gray, and 
middle-aged, was the Count’s housekeeper 
and his daughter’s guide, companion and 
friend. 

Though ample and well cooked, the repast 
was simple, plate conspicuous by its absence, 
the sole attendant a waiting-maid. And 
though time-dimmed portraits of knights 
and warriors looked down upon them, the 
great dining-room was badly lighted and 
scantily furnished, all of which struck Norton 
as being in flagrant discord with the fit- 
ness of things, and painfully suggestive of 
straitened means and fallen fortunes. 

On the day after his arrival the Count 
showed Norton round the castle and the 
grounds, where the same economy was 
observable as in the domestic arrangements, 
most of the rooms being closed, and no more 
labour bestowed on the gardens than was 
enough to prevent them from becoming 
a wilderness. Moreover, the Count culti- 
vated the greater part of his estate, giving as 
much care to details as though he were a 
working farmer. 

“T cannot afford to keep it up as it should 
be kept,” he said frankly. “But Ido my 
best, and it is something to live in so 
beautiful a place.” 

“Tt is everything exclaimed Norton 
with enthusiasm. “I would rather live here 
on a pittance than in a city mansion with 
a princely income. But when we were 
in Venice you said something about two 
treasures ? ” 

“One of which you have already seen.” 

“You mean the Countess Valda. A price- 
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less treasure, indeed. I never saw a young 
girl whose portrait I should so much like 
to paint.” 

“You speak as an artist. I speak asa 
father ; and never was a wifeless man blessed 
with a more charming companion, a more 
loving daughter. As for painting her 
portrait, I should certainly like——” 

“7 will do it”—* for love,” Norton was 
going to say, but remembering himself in 
time, added—* for the pleasure all true 
artists feel in delineating a beautiful face 
and a perfect figure.” 

“ Nay, nay, that would be trespassing on 
your good nature.” 

“Not at all. I should be sufficiently re- 
paid by your permission to send the picture 
to the next Academy or the Paris Salon.” 

“You are pleased to say so. Well, we 
will talk of it when you have finished the 
frescoes.” 

“ And about the other treasure, which you 
said no living man had seen ? That sounds 
mysterious.” 

* And it is mysterious. I wish it were 
not. But I am afraid I cannot gratify your 
curiosity. It is a forbidden subject.” 

“ That sounds more mysterious still. Am 
I presuming too much in asking by whom it 
is forbidden ? ” 

“By my daughter. She thought I was 
getting ‘lost treasure’ on the brain, and made 
me promise neither to speak nor think any 
more about it—a promise, however, which I 
have not always been dle to keep. Come, 
let us look at the frescoes.” 

As the Count evidently desired to drop 
the subject, Norton asked no further 
questions, though his curiosity had become 
greater than ever. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE frescoes were in the hall and the chapel, 
and on the following day Norton began his 
task ; but he liked his quarters so well, and 
was so much interested in the Count and _ his 
daughter, to say nothing of the mysterious 
treasure, that he wrought with great de- 
liberation, often interrupting his work to 
take long walks and climb neighbouring 
heights. 

Now and then he had a charming com- 
panion, none other than the Countess Valda, 
who was almost as good a walker as himself. 
But these /éfte-a-lefe excursions were not 
planned beforehand, and only took place 
when Fraulein Baumgarten, the young lady’s 
chaperon, was prevented by household 
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engagements or rheumatic twinges, from 
bearing her company, never thinking, poor 
woman, that her charge had found a more 
agreeable protector. 

It was all very simple and natural. Lady 
Valda, taking her solitary walk, would fall in 
with the painter, who happened, of course 
by the merest accident, to be taking his 
solitary walk at the same time; on which 
there would be an exchange of ° greetings, 
observations on the beauty of the prospect 
and the chances of the weather. Then she 
would say, in answer to Norton’s inquiry, 
where she was going ; and, strangely enough, 
it invariably befell that he was going in the 
same direction as herself. Equally simple 
and natural that Norton should occasionally 
ask his young hostess, a thorough Italian 
scholar, the meaning of some obscure passage 
in Dante, and that she, who was studying 
English, should consult him as to the right 
construction of difficult passages in Milton 
and Shakspere. 

Natural aad delightful, yet dangerous 
withal, though neither the Count, who was 
occupied with his farm and other matters, 
nor Fraulein Baumgarten, immersed in 
household cares, seemed to see whither 
things were drifting. Least of all Norton, 
until he was roused from his dream by old 
Tessa, the guardian of the gate, with whom 
he had made friends and occasionally had 
a pleasant gossip. She came from over the 
border, and, like everybody else in the neigh- 
bourhood, understood both German and 
Italian, but preferred Italian, which Norton 
spoke fluently. She liked to tell of the past 
glories of the family, which she had faithfully 
served for half a century. Once great and 
wealthy, the Crestas had suffered much both 
in person and property during the wars and 
invasions of 1809, when Tyrol was ravaged 
with fire and sword. Count Alberto (as she 
always called Norton’s host) had striven hard 
to restore the fortunes of the house, but his 
efforts were thwarted by his only son, an 
officer in the Austrian army, who had in- 
curred heavy debts at Vienna, which his 
father deemed it incumbent on his honour 
to discharge, so that until his death there 
would be nothing for Countess Valda, per- 
haps not much then. 

“But I have heard,” added Tessa slyly, 
when she had been dwelling on her favourite 
theme, “I have heard that rich Englishmen 
like you, Signor Norton, don’t expect dowers 
with their brides, and the Signorina is richly 
dowered with what is better than money, 
goodness and beauty.” 


“What dv you mean — how — who 
Says ? You are quite mistaken, Tessa— 
if you think—if you think that the Signorina 
and I are betrothed—or likely to be,” stam- 
mered Norton, quite taken aback by the old 
Woman’s impeachment. 

“ Well that is what people say, and, seeing 
the way you walk about together, you are 
either betrothed or ought to be. And 
where will you find a fairer bride or a 
better girl than the Contessa ? ” 

“ Where, indeed ?” echoed Norton’s heart. 
For his eyes were opened. He had been 
dreaming dreams and living in a fool’s 
paradise. Now he had to deal with realities. 
People were talking. He loved Valda, loved 
her to distraction, yet marriage was out of 
the question. His income was barely enough 
for his own wants, and she had nothing. 
To win her heart in these circumstances 
were both cruel and base, and he feared that 
she might have put the same construc- 
tion on his attentions as others had done. 
As a man of honour there was only one 
course open to him. He must go, for he 
felt that if he tarried longer he should 
be betrayed into an avowal of his love. 
He could say, and truthfully, that he had 
business at: Innsbruck, whither some friends, 
whom he wanted to see, had lately arrived. 
Once there it would be easy to find a pretext 
for not returning, and the frescoes were 
nearly finished. Valda was enshrined in his 
heart, he could paint her portrait from 
memory. 

On the morning after coming to this 
conclusion Norton sought the Count (who 
breakfasted alone and went out early) and 
his daughter to inform them of his impend- 
ing departure. As it happened, and as he 
probably expected, he lighted first on the 
daughter, strolling, pensively and unaccom- 
panied, in a shady and sequestered walk. 
Her dress was so picturesque, her face so 
bright and happy, that Norton’s courage 
began to wane. 

“Why to-day ? why not to-morrow ?” he 
asked himself, and then, feeling that delay 
would be fatal, blurted out, after a word of 
grecting— 

“T leave Cresta in a few hours, Countess, 
and am come to say good-bye.” 

“Leave Cresta in a few hours!” she 
exclaimed, turning pale. ‘“ But why—you 
have not finished the frescoes ? ” 

“T am only going to Innsbruck to see 
some friends who are staying there, and I 
shall return to finish the frescoes—unless 
something happens to prevent me.” 
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“Which means that you will not return, Here Valda stopped short, but the pained 
and we shall never—— ” look and trembling accents betrayed the 
5 zs Fe ee are ara h none aoe 


‘ 





emotion which she would fain 
have hidden. 2 

Until that moment Norton 
had not realised what it would 
be never to see Valda again, 
and, forgetful of his mag- 
nanimous resolve, forgetful of 
all save that Madonna-like 
face and those lustrous eyes, 
bright with an unshed tear, 
he exclaimed impetuously 

“Q Valda, do you know 
why I am going? It is be- 
cause I love you!” 

“(Coing away because you 
love me!” 

“But bid me stay and I will 
stay. I willdoanght you wish. 
Would you like me to stay 7” 


j Valda hesitated a moment : 
LE and then two words, more 
. precious to Norton — than 


pearls, dropped softly from 


“What means this folly? How dare you, sir!’” ( her rosy lips 
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“ Si, Signor.” 

“Valda, Valda, carissima mia!” cried 
Norton ecstatically, clasping her in his arms. 

“ What means this folly ? How dare you, 
sir!” shouted a voice hoarse with anger and 
surprise, the voice of Count Cresta, who had 
come upon the lovers unperceived. 

For a moment neither had a word to say. 
Valda blushed crimson and drooped her 
eyes. Norton hung his head. 

“So, sir, this is the way you requite my 
hospitality! I have been a fool, and you 
are a Villain !” 

“© father, you don’t know what you 
are saying!” broke in Valda. “He is not; 
he had only this moment told me that he 
loved me. That is all.” 

“All! Good heavens! what would you 
have more? And you—do you love him ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Go to your room, Valda. I will send 
for you when I want you. I would have 
a word with this gentleman in private.” 

After casting an imploring glance at her 
father the young girl went towards the 
castle. 

“T thought you were a man of honour, 
Mr. Norton, or I had not admitted you into 
my house,” observed the Count. bitterly. 
“ What have you to say for yourself ? ” 

Stung by these reproaches, and recovering 
from his surprise, Norton made a spirited 
defence, explaining that so soon as he dis- 
covered the state of his feelings he straight- 
way resolved to leave Cresta for ever; that 
it was only when he came to take leave of 
Valda that, overcome by grief and passion, 
he had confessed his love. But, by way of 
making all the amends in his power, he would 
go away at once. 

“ All very well,” said the Count, “but the 
mischief is done; you have stolen Valda’s 
heart and ruined my peace. . I know 
nothing of your family, and of your means, 
only the little you have told me.” 

“T am the younger son of a country 
gentleman, Count, and if my means were 
equal to my social position I should ask you 
formally for your daughter’s hand. But, 
unhappily, I am poor ; my income is barely 
£200 a year, and likely rather to diminish 
than increase. But I have my art and 
intend to make a name.” 

“Hell is paved with good intentions, Mr. 
Norton, and, at the best, names are long in 
the making. No, it is quite out of the 
question. Barely £200 a year! ... But” 
—after a long, reflective pause—‘“ there may 
be a way.” 


“Pray point it out,” exclaimed Norton 
eagerly. “IJ will do whatever you wish. I 
place myself unreservedly in your hands.” 

“You must find the treasure which, as I 
told you at Venice, no man living has seen.” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“That you will have to find out. I have 
been striving for the last five years, as yet 
without success, to solve the problem. Per- 
haps you, bringing to the task a younger, 
fresher, and acuter mind, may be more 
fortunate. But I am talking in riddles. 
Come to my room and you shall know all.” 

So thither they went, and the Count, 
unlocking a bookcase, produced therefrom a 
heavy tome, bound in wood and furnished 
with iron clasps. It was a black-letter copy 
of the Vulgate. This opening, the Count 
took from between the two last pages a 
sheet of foolscap paper, one side of which 
was covered with writing. 

* Read,” said the Count. 

Norton complied, and the following, done 
into English, is the purport of what he 
read :— 

“ Another invasion is impending : the out- 
look blacker than ever. It is impossible for 
Tyrol to withstand the combined forces of 
France, Italy and Bavaria, and as I have 
thrown in my lot with the patriots, the castle 
will be plundered and my fate either exile 
or death. Therefore, with the help of the 
friends whose signatures appear below, | 
have hidden the more valuable part of my 
portable property, and confided this docu- 
ment to Father Ignace Port, parish priest of 
Cresta village, who, in the event of my death, 
imprisonment or exile, will hand it to my 
son or his guardians whenever the condition 
of the country warrants him in so doing. 

“CounT Karn FERDINAND VON CRESTA. 


* Castle Cresta, 1 October, 1809. 


“Tonace Port, P.P. 
“ Felix Unterberger, Steward. 
“Simon Tanner, Innkeeper. ” 


On the second half of the sheet was a 
rough list of the things hidden : a large sum 
in gold and silver coin, plate, jewellery, and, 
more precious still, paintings by Raphael, 
Titian, Tintoretto, and other great masters. 

“Karl Ferdinand was my grandfather,” 
observed the Count, when Norton had read 
the paper. “His forebodings were more 
than fulfilled. A few weeks after concealing 
his property he was killed in action near 
Botzen, together with Felix Unterberger, 
who followed him to the field. Simon 
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Tanner died at the last battle of Berg Isel, 
fighting for Tyrol, and Father Port, poor 
man, was so affected by the horrors he had 
to witness—several of his parishioners 
being hanged at their own doors by order 
of the French general—that one day, 
towards the end of the year, he 
was struck down by a fit of apoplexy 
and never spoke again. 

“ At this time my father was a 
schoolboy at Vienna, where he re- 
mained until the general peace 
and the reunion of Tyrol with 
Austria. On his return he found 
the castle, which had been 
occupied by the French, 
going fast to ruin, and igno- 
rant of the hidden hoard, 
and money being scarce, 
and the coun- 
try exhausted 
by war, he had 
to sell part of 
the estate and 
raise money on 
mortgage at 
high interest. So 
it came to pass 
that I succeeded 
to a greatly 
diminished in- 
heritance, 
which I have 
not been able to 
increase. Five 
years ago the 
present parish 
priest, knowing 
I was a bit of a 
bibliophile, 
made me a pre- 
sent of some old 
books which 
had belonged to 
one of his pre- 
decessors, and 
for which he 
had no use. 
Among them 
was this Bible, 
and in it, by 
the merest 
chance, I found 
the paper you 
have just read. Father Port doubtless thought it 
would be safer there than locked up in a box, and 
with good warrant, the Word of God being the last 
thing the French were likely to carry away with them. 

“T have looked for the treasure in every place, 
























‘* Norton asked for the old Bible, and took 
it to his chamber.” 
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likely and unlikely, I could think of, high 
and low, inside and out. Now it is for 
you to undertake the quest, and if within a 
month you succeed I shall give you my 
heartiest thanks, and my daughter to wife, 
with a handsome dowez ; otherwise I must 
refuse my consent to your betrothal, as 
much in your interest as hers. I go now to 
inform Valda of my decision, which I assure 
you, once for all, is final.” 

An hour afterwards Valda came to Norton 
in great distress. ‘You have heard what 
my father says,” she exclaimed. “ He is 
mad! Much thinking about this treasure 
has turned his brain. It will never be 
found, never. The French carried it off ; 
I am sure they did. O Cyril, what shall 
we do?” 

“Find it. That it exists I have not a 
doubt. It was too well hidden to be found 
by the French.” 

“But how? My father has sought every- 
where, and, short of pulling down the castle 
stone by stone and uprooting the entire 
garden, done everything. Where, then, shall 
you seek ?” 

“T shall not seek, I shall think; and the 
love that laughs at locksmiths being my 
helper, I shall find,” returned Norton, with 
a show of confidence which chased the clouds 
from Valda’s brow and gave her hope that, 
after all, the impossible might be achieved. 

After thinking for a week, Norton began 
to ask questions. His first inquiry was 
whether there were any secret hiding-places 
in the castle, such as exist in some English 
manor houses. 

“ Several ; and all have been overhauled. 
No chance on that line; you must make 
another cast,” returned the Count dryly. 

Eight days afterwards Norton asked 
another question. What were the exact 
dates of Father Port’s and Simon Tanner’s 
deaths ? 

“Tcan tell you that without referring to 
my notes, though I don’t see how the infor- 
mation will serve you,” said the Count. 
“The steward was killed at Berg Isel on 
November 1, 1809, and on Christmas Day, 
in the same year, Father Port fell down in a 
fit, on his way home after celebrating early 
mass, and died within twenty-four hours.” 

After cogitating for yet another week, 
Norton asked for the old Bible, took it to his 
chamber, and there shut himself up for two 
days and two nights, seeing nobody but the 
servant who brought him his meals. On 
the morning of the third day he appeared 
in Count Cresta’s room, his face pale, as 
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though with long vigils, his eyes wildly 
gleaming, and his whole appearance sugges- 
tive of incipient insanity. Countess Valda, 
who happened to be present, looked at her 
lover in blank dismay. 

** Where is the old library ?” he asked. 

“This is the old library” answered the 
Count. 

“The?” 

“ Yes, this.” 

“Well, the treasure is in this room, or 
under it.” 

“My dear Mr. Norton, I fear you are not 
yourself this morning,” said the Count 
soothingly. ‘ You are suffering from loss 
of sleep. Let me lead you to your room.” 

“Thank you—not until we have un- 
earthed your missing property. It is here, 
under our feet.” 

“ Tmpossible! Look at the floor. See, 
it is composed of great marble slabs so fitted 
that the joinings are almost invisible, and 
laid in mortar hardened by time to the con- 
sistency of iron. They could not be moved, 
even by skilled workmen, without wrecking 
the room; and my grandfather and the 
others were not skilled workmen; and 
employing skilled workmen would have 
defeated their object by betraying the 
secret.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, the treasure must be under 
our feet.” 

And then Norton, whose eyes since he 
entered the room had never been still, went 
to the fireplace and, kneeling down, closely 
scrutinised the granite hearthstone, in which 
were inserted two massive andirons of 
antique make, whereon in winter great 
logs of wood were wont to be laid. 

“Would you kindly give me a helping 
hand ?” quoth Norton, taking hold of one 
of the andirons and pointing to the other. 

On the principle of humouring a madman, 
the Count complied. But the stone did not 
budge. 

“Tt is stiff, and no wonder, considering 
it has not been lifted for nearly ninety years. 
Try again. Now !—one, two, three !” 

This time the stone yielded, and being 
laid on one side disclosed a hole and a flight 
of ladder-like steps. 

* A light, please.” 

The Count, who began to suspect that 
there was method in the jpainter’s madness, 
gave him a lamp, and Norton cautiously 
descended the natrow steps, which termi- 
nated in a crypt-like vault. 

“Who is crazy now?” he shouted from 
the depths. ‘ Boxes—one, two, three, four, 
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five boxes! Come down and see for your- 
selves.” 

Count Cresta and his daughter went down 
and saw. The boxes, though corded, were 
not locked, and the cords being rotten, were 
easily opened. 

“The valuables described by my grand- 
father, beyond a doubt!” exclaimed the 
Count. ‘These are the bags of coin. The 
caskets contain my grandmother’s gems. 
This is the plate chest, and in that long case 
are doubtless the paintings, cut out of their 
frames and rolled. I congratulate you, my 
dear Norton. You have succeeded where suc- 
cess seemed hopeless. You had already won 
my daughter’s heart ; now you shall have her 
hand and twenty thousand pounds to boot.” 

“Oh, you dear, clever Cyril!” said Valda, 
throwing her arms round her lover’s neck. 
* You are the dearest, cleverest man in all 
the world! But Iam dying to know how 
you found it all out.” 

“So am I,” added the Count. “ Let us 
return to my room, and when you have 
gratified our curiosity we will have the boxes 
hauled up and unpacked.” 

“T found it out, as I told Valda I should, 
by thinking,” began Norton, so soon as they 
were out of the vault. “My first fruitful 
thought was that Father Port, when he 
heard, as he must have done, of Tanner’s 
death, and that he was the sole surviving 
repository of your father’s secret, would 
surely make a record of the whereabouts of 
the treasure ; my second, that he would be 
likely to place it or make it in the old Bible. 
The next thing was to examine the Bible 
page by page. This I did twice without 


success. Then it occurred to me that as you 
had found the document between the two 
fly-leaves at the end of the book, I might 
find what I wanted at the beginning. Here, 
however, was only one fly-leaf. But it 
seemed thicker than the others, and on 
closer inspection I discovered that damp 
and pressure had consolidated the two into 
one. With much trouble I succeeded in 
separating them, and found—but look for 
yourselves” (opening the Bible). “ Here is 
the priest’s name, Ignace Port, and below 
it, so faint with mildew and damp as to 
be almost illegible, the words, ‘ Under the 
library floor.’ 

“The problem was solved. When you, 
Count, pointed out that the floor could not 
have been disturbed, it was an obvious 
inference that the secret receptacle, or the 
way to it, was under the hearthstone, which, 
as [ saw at a glance, might be raised without 
difficulty.” 

“ You reason well,” observed the Count ; 
“and it humiliates me to think that the 
treasure which I so long and ardently sought 
was all the time under my feet. But what | 
cannot understand is how I never knew of 
the existence of this hiding-place.” 

“You said that when Count Karl Fer- 
dinand died your father was a boy.” 

“And too young to be entrusted with 
secrets. For his knowledge of the other 


hiding-places he was indebted to an old 
servant, who evidently did not know of this. 
However, all’s well that ends well, and your 
ingenuity will enable you to marry the lady 
of your love, and myself to retrieve the 
fortunes of an ancient race.” 
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IN THE CASTLE HALL. 
By Epiry Rurrer. 
Illustrated by Berrua NEwcomse. 


In the great hall of the castle fitfully the firelight shone, 

For the Christmas ball was finish’d, and the dancing feet 
were gone ; 

Here a silver girdle glitter’d, there a snood of ribbon « 
bows, 

Lighten’d up a branch of laurel and a dying winter rose. 


One small foot had left its slipper, one soft hand had 
dropp’d a fan 

(Where a pearly, painted river past the reeds and rushes 
ran), 

Some young head had lost its garland, made of merry 
mistletoe, 

In the great hall of the castle, where the fire was singing 
low. { 


Slowly down the griffin'd staircase came a footstep, half 
afraid 

Of the silence and the shadows, and the little noise it 
made, 

Till a lady’s form stood outward, old and feeble, slim 
and worn, 

And her eyes were like the stars are when the meadow- 
mists are born. 


Past the statues, white and shining, went the patient, Bo 
aged feet, 
Then they paus’d before a picture in a holly-hung retreat, 
And the old eyes met the young eyes, and the wither'd 
features smil’d, 
As the whole world found its centre in the sweet face of 
a child. 
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Years ago a baby’s treble had rung out its magic 
chime ; 

Years ago a little mother, in the glow of eventime, 

Very low had croon'd the old songs, dim tradition, 
lilting lay— 

But the bud had ceased to blossom on the morn 
of Christmas-day. 


Life had given much to bless her, but its gifts 
were all as nought 

To the light and love and beauty that the waxen 
hands had brought— 

To the visions of the future, and the dear hopes 
crucified, 

When the Snow Queen wreath’d the courtyard in 
the frozen Christmas-tide. 


Quickly grew upon the windows frond and fern 
and sparkling stem, 

And a gold star shone down brightly, like the 
light of Bethlehem ; 

In the great plains of the heavens, all unseen 
the angels trod, 

And the bells bore earth’s thanksgivings gladly 
upward unto God! 


* * * * * 


On the painted face of childhood faintly blushed 
the young dawn’s red ; 

On the tigure bow’d before it, over brow and 
silver head ; 

But no further cold could chill her, and no future 
loss appal— 

Death had drifted with the Christ-Child through 

the quaint old castle hall. 
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jWAY on the 
\ northernmost 
coast of Aus- 
tralia lies a 
little world all 
by itself, and 
unlike any- 
thing else to be 
found in the 
whole imme- 
morial East. 
Its chief centre 
is in Torres Straits, where the majority of 
the inhabitants employ themselves in pearl- 
fishing, gathering beche-de-mer and tortoise- 
shell, and generally in accumulating those 
gigantic fortunes of which one hears so much 
and sees so little. 

Walking the streets of Thursday Island, 
the smallest of the group, yet the centre of 
commerce and the seat of such government 
as the Colony of Queensland can afford it, 
you will be struck with the number of 
nationalities represented. Dwelling together, 
if not in unity, certainly in unison, are 
Caucasians and Mongolians, Ethiopians 
and Malayans, John Chinaman living cheek 
by jowl with the barbarian Englishman, 
Cingalee with Portuguese, Frenchman with 
Kanaka—all prejudices alike forgotten in the 
one absorbing struggle for the unchanging 
British sovereign. “On the verandahs of the 
hotels sit continually men who talk with the 
familiarity of old fricnds about the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and whose lives are 
mainly spent in places to which the average 
man never goes nor dreams of going. If 
you are a good listener they will tell you 
many things worth knowing ; and towards 
midnight you will feel stealing over you a 
hazy conviction that the nineteenth century 
is as yet unborn, and that you are listening 
to the personal narrative of Sinbad the Sailor 
in an unexpurgated form. 

One afternoon, as I was sitting in my 
verandah watching the China mail - boat 
steam to her anchorage, and wondering if I 
had energy enough to light a third cheroot, 
I felt my arm touched. Turning, I dis- 
covered a little Solomon boy, about ten years 
old, attired in an ancient pair of hunting- 
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breeches, and grinning from ear to. ear. 
Having succeeded in attracting my attention, 
he handed me a letter. It was from my 
friend McBain, the manager of a_pearling 
station on an adjacent island, and set forth 
the welcome fact that he would be pleased to 
see me on a matter of some importance, if I 
could spare the time to dine with him that 
evening. There was nothing I could spare 
more easily or more w illingly. 

Once comfor tably seated in the verandah, 
McBain explained his reason for sending to 
me. “ You'll think me mad, but I’ve got a 
curiosity here that I want to examine before 
anyone else gets hold of him.” 

“ Black or white ?” I asked, with but little 
interest, for we lived in a land of human 
curiosities. 

“White.” 

“* Nationality ?” 

“Cosmopolitan, I should fancy.” 

‘* Profession ?” 

“ Adventurer, with a marvellous big A.” 

“ And hailing from a 

* Well, he doesn’t seem to know himself. 
One of my luggers took him out of an open 
boat about two degrees west of the Ladrones.” 

‘But he surely knows how he got into the 
boat ? Men don’t go pleasure trips across 
oceans without knowing whence they started. 
Hasn’t he anything to say for himself ?” 

“'That’s just what I want you to hear. 
Either the man’s a superhuman liar, or else 
he’s got a secret of the biggest thing on 
earth. We'll have him up to-night, and you 
shall judge for yourselt.” 

When dinner was over we took ourselves 
and our cigars into the cool verandah, and for 
half an hour or so sat smoking and talking 
of many things. Then a footstep crunched 
upon the path, and a tall, thin man stood 
before us. 

McBain rose and wished him “ Good even- 
ing,” as he did so pushing a chair into such a 
position that I could see his face. “I beg 
your pardon, but I don’t think you told me 
your name last night.” 

“Sir, my name is Nicodemus B. Patten, of 
Sacramento City, State of California, U.S.A. 
—most times called Sacramento Nick.” 

“Well, Mr. Patten, let me introduce you to 
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a friend who is anxious to hear the curious 
story you told me last night. Will you 
smoke ? ” 

Gravely bowing to me, he selected a 
cheroot, lit it, and blew the smoke luxuri- 
ously through his nose. The lamp-light fell 
full and fair upon his face, and instinctively 
I began to study it. It was a remarkable 
countenance, and, in spite of its irregularity 
of feature, contained a dignity of expression 
which rather disconcerted me. There were 





evident traces of bodily and mental suffering 
in the near past, but it was neither the one 
nor the other which had stamped the lines 
that so much puzzled me. After satisfying 
myself on certain other points, I begged him 
to begin. He did so without hesitation or 
previous thought. 

“Gentlemen, before I commence my story, 
let me tell you that when first the things I 
am going to tell you of came about, there 
were three of us: Esdras W. Dyson, of Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A.; James Dance, 
of London, England; and Nicodemus B. 
Patten, of Sacramento City, now before you. 
I reckon most folks would have called us 
adventurers, for we’d ferreted into nearly 
every corner of the globe. Snakes alive! 
but I’ve seen things in my time that would 
fairly stagger even you, and I guess my story 
of to-night ain’t the least curious of ’em. 

“Perhaps you don’t remember the junk 
that fell foul of the Bedford Castle nigh 
upon three years ago, when 
she was four days out from 
Singapore ?” 

I remembered the cir- 
cumstance perfectly. It was 
an act of flagrant piracy 
which had made some noise 
at the time ; and I had also 
a faint recollection of hav- 
ing been tol. that white 
men were suspected of being 
mixed up in it. On being 
asked if he knew anything 
of the matter, he said— 

“Well, I don’t say we 
did, mind you, but I had a 
suspicion we were in China 
waters at the time. But 
bless you, in those days 
there were few places and 
few things that we hadn’t a 
finger in. Understand, I 
am telling you this because 
I don’t want to sail under 
false colours, and also be- 
cause such work is all over 
now; the firm’s smashed 
up, and we'll never go on 
the long trail again. 

“Two years ago, for cer- 
tain reasons not necessary 
to mention, we wanted to 
6) lay by for a while, so, bring- 
| ing up at Batavia fixed right 
"jon to the Nederlander. 

‘ Java’s a one-horse place for 

business purposes, but if 
you know the ropes—well, there’s not a 
better place in the world to hide in. 

“ Now, gentlemen both, you may take it 
from me that there never was such a chap for 
browsing about among niggers, finding out 
what was doing and if there was anything to 
be made, as Esdras W. Dyson, of Milwaukee, 
U.S.A. In the first place, he could patter any 
lingo from Chinese to Malay with a tongue 
that’d talk round the devil himself ; and when 
he suspicioned a nigger had anything worth 
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*** A native fruit hawker came round the corner.’”’ 


knowing—well, he’d just freeze to that 
charcoal sketch till he fairly got it out 
of him. Rigged out in native dress 
and properly coloured, he could pass in 
anywhere. It was he who found out 
the thing that ruined us, brought me 
here, and left Jim and himself feeding 
the fishes a thousand fathoms deep. 

“Directly we arrived in Batavia he 
began hanging round the native quarter, 
making himself mighty agreeable for 
some particular information he wanted. 
He was away for two or three days; 
then, one night, as Dance and me were 
smoking on the piazza, he came striding 
up the path in the devil’s own hurry. 
‘Boys!’ says he in a whisper, ‘I’m on 
it, up to the hilt, the biggest and the 
all-firedest stroke of good fortune we’ve 
hit yet! I’m going fantee to-night, so 
keep your weather eyes lifted, and when 
I say come, come right away.’ With 
that he went to his room, and we could 
hear him rummaging about in his 
trunks. 

“A bit later a native fruit hawker 
came round the corner, bowing and 
scraping towards us. We told him to 
clear out, but he commenced a pitiful 
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yarn, all the time pushing his baskets closer 
to us. ‘Fine duriens and the sweetest of 
mangosteens, if the Presence will only buy !’ 
But the big night-watchman had caught 
sight of him, and came trundling down the 
piazza. You can reckon our astonishment 
when the hawker said, ‘ How is it, boys ? 
Do you think they'll savee? Keep your kits 
packed, and be prepared to ¢rek directly you 
get the word from me.’ Here the watch- 
man came up. ‘On the word of a poor 
man, the duriens are freshly plucked, and 
the mangosteens hung upon the trees this 
morning.’ We refused to buy, and he went 
away, crying his fruit, towards the native 
quarter. 

“ For two or three days not a shadow of a 
sign came from him. Then one of those 
Chinese hawkers came into the square with 
two coolies carrying his goods, and as soon 
as we set eyes on the second nigger we recog- 
nised Milwaukee, and stood by to take his 
message in whatever form it might come. 
Pulling up at our chairs, the Chinkey told 
his men to set down their loads, himself 
coming across to us with a tray of fans, 
scents, and what not; but seeing Milwaukee 
had a packet of slippers in his hands, we 
only wanted slippers. The merchant sings 
out, and he brings ’em over, handing one 
pair to Dance and another to me. We 
stepped inside to try them on, and, as we 
expected, in one of the shoes was a letter 
neatly stowed away. I forget now how it 
went, but it was to the effect that he had 
found out all he wanted to know, and that 
we were to meet him at eight on the Singa- 
pore Wharf at Tanjong Priok, bringing no 
kit save our revolvers. 

“ After squaring things at the hotel, and 
destroying what was dangerous in our 
baggage, we trekked for the Priok just as 
dusk was falling. Sharp at eight we were 
waiting on the wharf where the Messagerie 
boats lie, and wondering what the deuce was 
going to happen. Inside of ten minutes a 
native boat came pulling up the river, and 
as it passed us the rower sneezed twice very 
sharp and sudden. It was an old signal, 
and Dance gave the return. The boatman 
hitches right on to the steps and comes 
ashore. 

“*Good boys,’ says he, very quiet and 
careful ; ‘ up to time—that’s right. Now to 
business. D’ye see that schooner lying 
outside the breakwater ? Well, she sails at 
daylight. I put the skipper and mate ashore 
not ten minutes ago, and they’re to return 
in anhour. There’s only three chaps aboard, 


and it’s our business to cut her out before 
the others come back. D’ye understand ?’ 

“«But what d’ye reckon to do then, 
Milwaukee ?’ I asked, for it seemed a risky 
game, just for the sake of a mangy Dutch 
trader. 

“*Never you mind now; when I do tell 
you, you'll say it’s worth the candle. Come, 
jump in here, and [’ll pull you aboard.’ 

“The harbour was as quiet as the sea out 
yonder ; a Dutch man-of-war lay under the 
wing of the breakwater, and a Sourabaya 
mail-boat to the left of her. We passed 
between them, down towards the lighthouse 
and out into the open. Outside there was 
a bit of a sea running, but Milwaukee was 
always hard to beat, and at last we managed 
to get alongside. Somebody, most likely the 
anchor-watch, caught our painter, and took 
a turn in it, saying in Dutch, ‘ You’re back 
early, Mynheer.’ By the time he twigged 
his mistake we were aboard, and Dance had 
clapped a stopper on his mouth. The others 
were below, and I reckon you'd have laughed 
if you could have seen the look on their 
faces when, after Milwaukee’s thumping on 
the foc’sle, they turned out to find their 
craft in other hands. However, they soon 
saw what was up, and reckoned it was no 
use making fools of themselves. Then Mil- 
waukee went to the wheel, singing out to get 
sail on her and stand by to slip the cable. 
We knew our business, and in less than 
twenty minutes were humming down the 
coast a good ten knots an hour. 

* As soon as the course was set and every- 
thing going smooth, Milwaukee made right 
aft to where Dance was steering. ‘I guess 
it’s time,’ says he, ‘ to let you into the secret. 
You know me and I know you, which is 
enough said between pards. We’ve been in 
many good things together, but this is 
going to be the biggest we’ve sighted yet. It 
doesn’t mean hundreds of pounds, but thou- 
sands, millions maybe ; anyhow, enough to 
set us three up as princes all the world 
over.’ 

“¢Sounds well; but how did you come to 
know of it ?’ we asked, a bit doubtful like. 

“ Before answering, he took a squint at 
the card and then aloft. ‘Keep her as she 
goes, Jim. How did I come to hear of it ? 
How does a man hear anything? Why, by 
going to the places and among the folk 
who talk. I got wind of it months ago, but 
never came across anything straight out till 


I went fantee among the niggers. Losh, 
boys, if you want yarns to raise your scalp, 


go down town and smoke among the darkies : 
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I’ve done it, and you bet I know. There 
was one old chap who used to drop in every 
night, and smoke, and chew, and spit, and lie, 
till you couldn’t rest. From his talk, he’d 
once done a bit in our line, and his great 
sweat was about an island he’d been to fifty 
years ago, where there’s an old Portugee 
treasure-ship aground, chock full of gold, 
diamonds, rubies, and pearls, all waitin’ for 
the man as'll go to get ’em. At first | 
reckoned he lied, for how he got there he 
didn’t rightly remember ; but he swore he 
found the ship, and was in the act of broach- 
ing her cargo, when the natives came and 
sent him back to sea again. What he did 
get, except a bloomin’ old dagger, was stolen 
from him in Saigon. Directly I sighted that 
instrument, I began to guess there might be 
something in his yarn after all; for, where- 
ever he got it, it was a genuine Portugee’s 
weapon of a couple of hundred years back. 
Well, as any lubber knows, the Portugee 
sailed these seas two hundred years ago ; 
why shouldn’t one of ’em have been wrecked 
with all her cargo and never been heard of 
since? Answer me that! Anyhow, you 
bet I froze to that nigger. 

“*¢ At first he played cunning, and seemed 
to suspicion I was after something. So one 
night I got him alone, and—d’ye remember 
Hottentot Joe in the Kimberley ?—well, 
p’raps I played the same game on this old 
cove, and when he was sound off I began to 
pump him all I knew. The old chap had 
been sailing pretty near to the truth, but 
still he’d kept a bit up his sleeve ; however, 
I got that bit, and here’s his chart as near as 
I can fix it.’ 

“So saying, he drew out a paper and held 
it to the binnacle. Then putting his finger 
on a coloured mark, he went on: ‘ It’s a bit 
hazy steering after we get here, inasmuch 
as, being a nigger, he couldn’t keep proper 
reckoning. But once among these islands, I 
guess we can’t be far off the right one, and 
to find it we'll search every mudbank in 
the Pacific. Accordin’ to his fixin’ it has 
a big mountain climbing from its centre, 
with a monster white rock halfway up, 
shaped like a man’s fist. In a bee-line with 
the rock there’s a creek running inland, big 
enough to float a seventy-four ; follow that 
creek up a mile or so and you come to a lake, 
and on the other side of that lake’s where 
the old barge ought to be. Now, what do 
you think ?’ 

“*What do I think? Why, I think, 
Milwaukee, you are a fool to have brought 
us on such a rotten chase, and we’re bigger 


fools to have followed you. The island, I 
guess, never existed, and we'll get stretched 
for this boat by the first warship that sights 
us. But now we are here, we'd better make 
the best of it. What do you say, Jim ?’ 

“**T stand with you,’ said Dance, and that 
settled it. 

“To make a long story short, we sailed 
that hooker right on end for nigh upon three 
weeks. The wind was mostly favourable, 
the boat had a slippery pair of heels, and 
the stores, considering they were laid in by 
Dutchmen, were none too bad. Only one 
thing was wrong to my thinking, and that 
was the supply of grog aboard. If I had 
my way there’d have been a gimlet through 
the lot; but Milwaukee was skipper, and 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

“ Tuesday, the thirteenth of January, saw 
the tether of the old darkie’s chart, so we 
held a bit of a palaver, and settled to go on 
cruising about the islands, which we were 
picking up and dropping every day. 

* You folk who live inside this rot-gut reef 
don’t know what islands are. Out there, 
you see them on all sides, pushing their 
green heads up to watch the ships go by, 
with the air so warm, the sea so green, and 
the sky so blue that it’s like living in a 
new world. Birds of every colour fly across 
your bows all day, and in the hush of night, 
lying out on deck, you can hear the water- 
falls trickling ashore, and now and again the 
crash of a big tree falling in the jungle. 

“ One forenoon, while I was at the wheel, 
Milwaukee and Jim Dance fell to quarrelling. 
It started over nothing, and would have 
come to nothing but for that tarnation 
liquor. I sung out to them to stop, but it 
was no use, so, leaving the hooker to look 
after herself, I went for’ard. Before [ 
could reach him, the skipper had drawn a 
revolver, and I heard Jim cry, ‘ For Gawd’s 
sake don’t shoot !’ Then there was a report, 
and sure enough Dance fell dead. 

“Can you picture it? Overhead the blue 
sky, a few white clouds, and the canvas just 
drawing ; on the deck, poor Jim lying as if 
asleep, and Milwaukee leaning against the 
foremast staring at him. Seein’ there was 
no use in keepin’ the body aboard, I called 
one of the Dutchmen aft and told him to 
fix it up in a bit of canvas. Then together 
we hove it overboard ; it sank with a dull 
plunge, and so we lost the first of our mess. 

“Milwaukee being too drunk to take his 
trick at the wheel, I stood it for him. A 
bit before sundown he comes on deck, look- 
ing terrible fierce and haggard. Rolling aft, 
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he says with a voice solemn as a judge, 
‘Sacramento Nick, you’re a good man and 
true. On your Bible oath, did I shoot 
James Dance, mariner ?’ 

“Seeing what was passing in his mind, I 
said simply, ‘ You did.’ 

“«Was I drunk, being in charge of this 
vessel at the time ? ’ 

“ «You were.’ 

“«That is your word and deed, so help 
you, God ?’ 

“+55,” 





men mutinied and sent me adrift in the 
long boat, with one week’s provisions and a 
small beaker of water. 

“ Strangers, have you ever been cast adrift ? 
I can see you haven’t; well, hope that your 
luck don’t run that way. Fortunately it was 
fair weather, and I was able to rig a bit of a 
sail ; but how long I was cruising among 
those islands, drat me if [ know. Being 
ignorant, so to speak, of my position, one 
way was as another, and when short of pro- 
visions I’d just go ashore, pick fruit, fill my 
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‘*** Just as her nose grounded, I caught sight of a big creeper-covered mass.’ ” 


“«* Well, that being so, no more need be said. 
It’s the sentence of the court. Shipmate, 
your hand.’ 

“We shook hands, and he turned to the 
taffrail. Before I knew what he was about, 
he had leaped upon it and plunged into the 
sea. He only rose once; then the white 
belly of a shark showed uppermost, and 
never again did I see Esdras W. Dyson, of 
Milwaukee City, Wisconsin. 

“Three days later, when I was too dog- 
tired to keep watch, those cut-throat Dutch- 


beaker, and then set sail again. One warm 
afternoon I found myself abreast of the largest 
island I’d seen yet. from its centre rose a 
high mountain, and, strike me dead if I lie! 
half way up that last was a big white rock, 
shaped like a man’s fist! When I saw it I was 
clean staggered ; I stood up and stared till I 
could stare no longer. It was just as if I’d 
stumbled by mistake on the very island we'd 
set out to seek. By tacking, I managed to 
get right under its lee, and there, sure 
enough, between two high banks, was the 
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entrance to a fairish river. Furling the sail, 
I took to my oars and pulled inside. The 
sun was close on down by this time, and | 
was dog-tired ; so as nothing could be gained 
by bursting the boilers, when, as far as I 
knew, all the future was afore me, I anchored 
where I was, and stayed in my boat till 
morning. 

“ You bet, as soon as it was light I pushed 
on again, bringing out on a slap-up lake 
perhaps a mile long by half a mile across. 
The water was as clear as crystal and as 
smooth as glass. Making for a plain of 
dazzling white sand at.the farthest end, I 
beached my boat and prepared to start ex- 
plorations. Then, just as her nose grounded, 
my eyes caught sight of a big, creeper-covered 
mass lying all alone in the centre of the 
plain. May I never know a shieve-hole 
from a harness-cask again, if it wasn’t an old 
galleon of the identical pattern to be seen in 
the Columbus’ picter-books. Trembling like a 
palsied monkey, [ jumped out and ran for it. 

“She may have been close on a hundred 
tons burden, but it was impossible to calcu- 
late her size exactly for the heap of stuff 
that covered her. How she ever got on to 
that plain, and why she hadn’t rotted clean 
away during the two hundred years or more 
she must have lain there, are things I can’t 
explain. Anyhow, I didn’t stay to puzzle 
’em out then, but set to work hunting for a 
way to get inside her. From the main-deck 
seemed to be the best course, and to reach 
that I started hacking at the blooming 
creepers. It was harder work than you'd 
think, for they'd spliced and twisted ’emselves 
into cables, and a jack-knife was about as 
much use on ’em as a toothpick. When 
night came I’d done a big day’s work, and 
had only just got a footing on her deck. 

“Next morning I went at it again, and 
by midday had the satisfaction of standing 
before the cuddy entrance. Again I felt the 
same blooming funk creeping over me; 
but when I remembered the treasure, I said 
good-bye to that, and placed my shoulder 
against the door. It crumbled away and fell 
in a heap upon the deck, and when the dust 
had passed I found myself at the entrance of 
a small alley-way leading into the saloon. I 
entered it, stepping gingerly, but had only 
gone a few steps before the deck suddenly 
gave way, and I found myself disappearing 
with a crash into the lower regions. The 
fall was a sight bigger than I liked, but it 
served a purpose, for my weight on landing 
started a plank and brought a glimmer of 
light into the darkness. 


“ Finding I was not hurt, I fell to groping 
for a way out again; then I noticed the 
rottenness of the timbers, and determined to 
enlarge the light I had just made. The two 
kicks and a shove brought a flood of sun- 
shine pouring in, and a horrible sight met 
my eyes. I was standing beside an old- 
fashioned bed-place on which lay (you may 
believe me or not) the mummified body of a 
man stretched full out and hanging on to 
the stanchions like grim death. He was not 
alone, for in the centre of the cabin, clutch- 
ing at a heavy table, was another chap, also 
perfectly preserved, half standing, with his 
feet braced against the thick cross-bars 
and his shrivelled parchment face, with its 
staring eyes turned towards me, grinning 
like a poisoned cat. My scalp seemed to lift 
and my in’ards to turn to water. Letting 
out one yell, I clambered for the open air. 

“Outside all was sunshine, blue sky and 
bright colour, and, as if to set off what I had 
just left, a big butterfly came hovering to- 
wards me. In a few minutes my presence 
of mind returned, and I began to laugh at 
the idea of Sacramento Nick being afeared 
of dead men; so back I went in search of 
further mysteries. Again I entered the 
cuddy and lowered myself into the under- 
cabin, but this time I was prepared for any- 
thing. The treasure-guard stared, but said 
nothing. 

“While I was wondering how I’d best set 
about my search, a smart breeze came whist- 
ling in, caught the figure at the table, disen- 
gaged his hold, and brought his old carcass 
with a dry rattle to the floor. With his fall 
a small piece of metal rolled to my feet, and 
picking it up I found it to be a key of real 
curious shape and workmanship. Fired with 
my discoveries, I slipped across to try it on 
the first of the chests I saw ranged round 
the cabin, when to my astonishment I found 
it open. Somebody had been there before 
me ; perhaps I was too late. All of a sweat, 
I looked in, but ’twas too dark; I tried to 
pull the whole chest towards the light, but it 
was a main sight too heavy. Then I plunged 
my hand in, and—great Jehoshaphat, how I 
yelled! Clutching what I could hold, I 
dashed across the cabin, up into the light, 
and throwing myself upon the ground, 
spread what I had brought before me. It 
took less than a second to see that they 
were diamonds, and by all the stars and 
stripes, diamonds of the first water! There 
they lay, winking and blinking at me and 
the sun, and for the first time I began to 
savee my amazing wealth. For the minute 
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I was clean, stark, staring mad. I closed my 
eyes, and wondered if, when I opened them 
again, I should find it all a dream ; but no, 
the beauties were there, looking brighter and 
even larger than before. 

“Gentlemen, it’s strange how the habiis 
and precautions of civilisation linger with a 
man even in the queerest places. For while 
not twenty yards from where I stood was 
greater wealth than I or fifty men could 
ever spend, I found myself fearful of losing 


niggers regarding me with considerable 
attention. I sprang to my feet and felt for 
my revolver. Fool that I was, I had left it 
in the boat. Seeing that I was aware of 
their presence, they closed in on me, and as 
they did so I took stock of ’°em. They were 
unlike other South Sea natives, being of 
better build and but little darker than my- 
self. True, they were rigged out in a short 
loin cloth not unlike fappa, but they carried 
neither spear nor shield. When I saw this I 





‘¢* Letting out one yell, I clambered for the open air.’” 


one, picking each gem up with scrupulous 
care and securing it inside my jumper. The 
next box was locked, so I tried the key. In 
spite of age and rust the wards shot back 
and the cover lifted. Again I felt the 
touch of stones, and again seizing a hand- 
ful I went back into the light. This time 
they were rubies—Burmese rubies, my ex- 
perience told me, and not a tarnation flaw in 
one of ’em. For a second time I carefully 
picked ’em up and was hiding ’em as before, 
when I happened to look round. Dash my 
buttons if I was alone! On all sides were 


was for showing fight, but soon gave that 
idea up ; they were too many for me. 

“ After a few minutes’ inspection they 
began to march me through the forest in a 
westerly direction, all the time talking a 
lingo that seemed curiously familiar. Just 
upon sunset we entered a large clearing, on 
which stood a fair-sized native village, and I 
thought as I looked at it that, if ever I got 
out of this mess and turned to blackbirding, 
I’d know where to come for niggers. It 
contained perhaps fifty huts, all built of 
wood, and with conical-shaped grass roofs. 
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A trim garden ran down the centre, at the 
farthest end of which stood the largest and 
the most sl»p-up building of the lot. As 
soon as we hove in sight a crowd came out 
to meet us, and in the middle of hundreds 
of yelling darkies I was marched up to the 
big house. The old chief, who had been 
bossing affairs with the swagger of a New 
York policeman, told me to wait, while he 
carried his carcass up some steps and dis- 
appeared. After a little while he returned, 
and signified that I should follow him. 

“When I got inside I had plenty of time 
to look about me, for it must have been full 
half an hour before anyone came. Then 
some grass curtains were drawn aside, and 
what looked like a manentered. I say looked 
like, because I ain’t really clear in my mind 
as to whit he was ; anyway, I shouldn’t be 
far from the mark in saying he was quite 
a hundred years cld, and just about as 
deformed as he well could be. He was as 
white as myself, and from the antics of the 
chief who had fetched me to his presence, I 
could see that he had a great hold over the 
niggers. Throwing himself upon the ground, 
that old fool of a chief feebly wagged his toes 
till told to rise. Then he started explaining 
where he had found me and what I was doing. 

“During his yarn old grandf’er, whose 
name I afterwards found was Don Silvio, 
riddled me into auger-holes with his evil little 
eyes ; then, having ordered the chief out, he 
started to examine me himself. He spoke 
the same lingo as the niggers, a sort of 
bastard Portugee, and still looking me 
through and through, asked, ‘ Stranger, how 
came you to this island ?’ 

“1 reckoned it best to keep the real truth 
from him, so said, ‘I am a shipwrecked 
mariner, sefior, and fetched here in an open 
boat.’ 

“ His eyes blazed and his long, lean fingers 
twitched round his jewelled stick. «And 
had you no thought of what treasure you 
might find ?’ 

“<Sefior,’ said I, looking him square in 
the face, ‘let me put it to you. Is it likely 
that a shipwrecked mariner would think of 
treasure ?’ 

“A storm was brewing in his eyes, and I 
guessed it would break on me. Suddenly he 
yelled : ‘ You lie, you dog, you thief—you 
lie! You came for what you could steal, but 
nothing shall you take away, nothing, nothing 
—not one stone. The Fates that consumed 
those who came aforetime shall consume you 
also. Shipwreck or no shipwreck, you shall 
die !’ 
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“ He fell to beating a gong with his stick, 
and a dozen or so natives came tumbling in. 
‘hey seemed to know their business, and 
before I had time to get in a word I was 
being dragged away down the street to a 
small and securely guarded hut, where I was 
pushed in and the door closed. Disliking 
the look of things, as soon as I recovered 
my breath I started hunting about for a way 
of escape, but that was no good. Added to 
my other troubles, I was just famishing, and 
was beginning to fix it that my end was to 
be starvation, when footsteps approached, 
the door opened, and a native girl appeared, 
bearing on her head two wooden dishes, 
which she set down before me. Being a 
favourite with the sex, I tried to draw her 
into conversation, but either she didn’t 
understand my talk or fear had taken away 
her tongue ; anyway, not a word would she 
utter. After she had left me I set to work 
on the food, and never before or since have 
[ enjoyed a meal somuch. Then, stretching 
myself on some dry reeds in a corner, I soon 
fell asleep. 

“JT was awakened in the chill grey of 
dawn by the entrance of the same “beauty, 
who put down my breakfast, saying as she 
did so, ‘ White man, eat well, for at sunrise 
you die!’ For a moment the shock cleared 
me out of speech ; [ could only sit and stare 
at her. She seemed to see what was going 
on in my mind, and, as if in comfort, added, 

‘Stranger, why do you fear death ? It can 
only come once.’ 

“ Her reasoning, though logical enough, 
wasn’t of the kind calculated to meet my 
trouble, and when she had left me I started 
wondering if anybody in Sacramento City 
would ever hear of my fate, and bitterly 
cursing the day I set out in search of this 
villainous island. As I sat with my head 
upon my hands, the jewels I had stuck in 
my jumper fell to the floor and lay there 
taunting me with their sparkling splendour. 
Howsomever, it was no use crying over 
spilled milk; I had brought the situation 
on myself, and, whatever happened, must 
go through with it. Suddenly my ear 
caught the pat of naked feet outside the 
cell. Then the door was unbarred and the 
chief entered. ‘Come, white man,’ he said, 
‘all is made ready, and the axe waits for the 
bare flesh!’ How would you have felt in 
such a situation? As for myself, I put a 
good face on it, and resolved, since I could 
no longer live a free and independent 
American citizen, to die as such. Pity, I 
thought, there wasn’t a band. I was led up 
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the village, to the open plot before Don 
Silvio’s house. It might have been the 
Fourth of July for the crowd that was 
assembled. In the centre, for my special 
benefit, was an object which held an awful 
fascination for me : a curiously carved block 
of wood, dull brown in colour, and on two 
sides much stained and worn. It didn’t 
take me a year to understand what it meant ; 
and you may think it strange, seeing the 
nature of my position, but true as gospel, I 
fell to wondering how my long neck would 
figure stretched across it. 

“When I was halted I took it for granted 
that the work of despatching me would 
commence at once, but I was mistaken. The 
execution could not take place until the 
arrival of Don Silvio, and the sun was a 
good hour up before there was a stir in the 
crowd, and the withered, monkey-faced little 
devil came stumping towards me. If he had 
appeared a hundred years old in the half- 
dark of his house, he now looked double that 
age, but the fire in his eyes was as bright as 
ever. Hobbling to within a dozen paces of 
where I stood, he took thorough stock of 
me. Then, tapping the block with his stick, 
he said, ‘Sefior, you are about to hunt 
treasure in a golden country, where I trust 
your efforts may meet with better success. 
[ wish you farewell.’ After relieving himself 
of this, he went to his seat; two natives 
raised a great grass umbrella above his head, 
and, all being comfortable, he gave orders 
for the performance to begin. A nigger 
stepped from the crowd and approached me, 
carrying in his hand an axe. Reaching the 
block, he signed me to kneel. I took a last 
look round—first at the thick jungle, then 
at the great mountain pushing itself up into 
the blue sky. After that my eyes returned 
to the block, and, gentlemen both, a wonder- 
ful circumstance happened. Understand me 
clearly ! Standing on either side of it were 
two thin columns of palest blue smoke, 
maybe six feet in height. As I stared at em 
they gradually took the shapes of men, till I 
could make out the features of old Mil- 
waukee and poor Jim Dance, of London 
Town. They seemed to be gently beckoning 
me and telling me not to fear. P’raps I 
kind of understood, for I stretched my long 
neck across the block without a sign of funk. 
I heard the cackling laugh of Don Silvio, I 
saw the headsman draw a step closer, his 
arms go up, and then I shut my eyes, and 
remember no more. 

* * * * * 


‘““When I came to my senses I was lying 


on the bed of rushes in my old quarters, and 
the native girl before mentioned was seated 
beside me. On putting my hand to my head 
to sort of fix matters, she laughed merrily 
and said, ‘Stranger, it is still there, but to- 
morrow it will certainly be gone.’ Why 
they hadn’t killed me I couldn’t understand, 
unless it was to put me to the torture of 
waiting another day ; anyhow, the following 
morning I was prepared for the guard when 
they came to lead me out. 

“Once more the crowd was there, once 
more that villainous old Don kept me wait- 
ing, and once more the axe went up but 
failed to strike. I was respited for another 
day. Well, this sort of thing happened every 
blessed morning, till I nearly went mad with 
the strain of it. On the eighth day, instead 
of beirg kept in the square, I was marched 
straight to the Don’s house. The old pirate 
was waiting for me, and as soon as [ arrived 
fell to questioning me about the outer world, 
seeming to take an all-fired interest in such 
parts of my own life as I thought fit to tell 
him. Wh:n he had found out all he wanted 
he said, ‘Go now; for the present you are 
free; but remember, if you but approach 
that ship by so much as half a mile, that 
same moment you die!’ I stumbled out of 
his presence and down the street like a man 
dazed. That he had some reason for sparing 
my life was certain, but what it was, for 
the life of me, I couldn’t then determine. 
Arriving at my hut, I threw myself upon 
the rushes and tried to think it out. 

“That evening, a little after sundown, 
while walking outside the village and racking 
my brain for a chance of escape, an event 
happened which changed all my thoughts 
and plans. I was passing through a bit of 
jungle, where the fireflies were beginning to 
play to and fro, when I came face to face 
with the most beautiful girl I had ever seen, 
and—well, I’m a free-born American citizen, 
and as such the equal of any man living, but 
I reckon that young woman took the conceit 
out of me. She couldn’t have been more 
than eighteen years of age; her skin was as 
white as milk, her hair and eyes of the 
deepest black ; and when she walked it was 
like the sound of falling rose-leaves. Seeing 
me, she started with surprise, and was half 
inclined to run, but something seemed to 
tell her I wasn’t particular harmful, so, over- 
coming her fear, she said, ‘ Sefior, I am glad 
my grandfather has given you your free- 
dom.’ Her grandfather! Not being able 
to make it out, I said, ‘Surely, miss, Don 
Silvio ain’t your grandfather?’ ‘No, 





““*T could just see my wife start towards me, and the old Don pull her back.’” 
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sefior, he was my father’s grandfather, but I 
call him so because the other is so tedious.’ 
Perhaps my manner, as I say, didn’t appear 
very dangerous; anyway, after this her 
bashfulness seemed to vanish, and we walked 
back to the village as comfortable as you 
please. She told me that it was she who 
had induced the old rascal to spare my life, 
and I reckon the look I gave her for that 
had something to do with the flush as spread 
across her face. She also let me into the 
risk I had run by breaking into the old 
galleon, which, according to her telling, was 
a sacred thing upon the island. She did not 
know how long it had lain there, but sus- 
picioned her great grandfather had com- 
manded it as a young man, and that all the 
rest who came with him were dead, a fact 
which, you bet, I could quite believe. 

“The moon was full up before we sighted 
the village, and when she left me I went 
back to my hut in a flumux of enchantment, 
as much in love as the veriest schoolboy. 
Every day Don Silvio came to question me, 
and you'd better guess I did my best to 
corral the old chap’s confidence. 

“ Well, each evening, as soon as the sun 
was down, I visited the grove beyond the 
village, where, sure enough, I always met the 
Don’s great - granddaughter. Her beauty 
and amazing innocence so held me that I was 
nearly mad to make her my wife ; and when 
I found that she reckoned to have the same 
liking for me, ! could bear it no longer, so 
went right off to ask the old man for her 
hand. Not having the least hope of being 
successful, you can judge of my surprise when 
he promised her to me straight away, and, 
what’s more, fixed it that the wedding should 
take place next day. He kept his word, and 
on the following morning, in the presence of 
all the village, she became my wife. 

“The year that followed topped every- 
thing I ever knew of happiness. It slipped 
by in a rosy mist, and when our boy was 
born my cup was full. I proclaimed him 
American, according to the constitution of 
the United States, and the old Don an- 
nounced a great feast in his honour. It was 
spread in the square, and all the village sat 
down to it. I can see the sight now: the 
shadowy outline of the mountain beyond, the 
great flaring torches of sweet-smelling wood, 
the long rows of tables, the shouts and 
laughter of the niggers, and at the head, 
between my wife and her great-grandfather, 
the boy in his cradle. When the feast was 
right at its height, the old Don rose and 
handed me a silver mug filled with some 
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sweet liquor. He told me to drink to my 
son’s health, and, suspecting no treachery, I 
did so. Next moment a change stole over 
me; I made a try to get on to my feet, but it 
was no use ; everything seemed to be slipping 
away. I could just see my wife start towards 
me, and the old Don pull her back, when 
my head sank on the table and my senses 
left me. 

“The next thing I remember is finding 
myself lying precious sick and weak at the 
bottom of my own boat, with nothing but 
the big green seas rolling around me. The 
island had vanished, and with it my wife 
and child. For an eternity I sailed those 
cursed seas this way and that, seeking for 
the land I had lost; but I must have drifted 
into different waters, for I saw no more 
islands. My food ran out, and I had 
given up all hope of being saved, when 
one of your luggers hove in sight and picked 
me up. 

“Now, gentlemen, you’ve heard my story. 
Whether you believe it or not, of course I 
don’t know ; but [ take my affidavy that all 
I have told you is true ; and, what’s more, if 
you'll fit out a vessel to search for that island 
and its treasure, I°ll take command of her. 
Should we find it, I reckon I can make you 
the two richest men on earth ; and when I 
get my wife and child I shall be the happiest. 
In proof that the treasure’s there, and as my 
contribution towards the expenses, I hand 
you this.” From an inner pocket he pro- 
duced a leather pouch, from which he took 
what at first appeared to be a small piece of 
crystal ; on inspection it turned out to be a 
diamond worth at least a hundred pounds. 
“That stone,” said he, holding it at the angle 
which would best show its fire, “ came from 
the coffers of the treasure-ship, and is the 
only one left out of all I saw and took. I 
will leave it with you for the present. Re- 
member, there’s thousands more aboard the 
old galleon, bigger and better nor that. 
Say, gentlemen, will you adventure for such 
merchandise ? ” 

It was too late to go into the question that 
night, so we bade him come up for a further 
talk in the morning. Rising, he gravely 
bowed to us, and, without another word, 
withdrew. Next day he was not to be found, 
nor has he ever made his appearance since. 
Whether he lost himself and fell into the sea, 
or whether he was an impostor and feared 
detection, I haven’t the remotest idea. I 
only know that I have a valuable diamond 
in my possession which I am waiting to 
restore to its uncommonly curious owner. 








FIVE BLACK-AND-WHITE ARTISTS. 


By ArtHuur H. GIRDLESTONE. 


Illustrated by L. Raven HILL, MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 
Epgar WILson, 8. H. Smun, and G. D. ARmMouR. 


a\F the phenomenal increase in the 
number of illustrated papers 
and magazines of recent years 
has not, as was anticipated, 
had the effect of raising the 
general standard of black- 
and-white art throughout the country—and 
I do not say that it has not—it has certainly 
produced an oligarchy, so to speak, of ex- 
tremely clever artists, a select few whose 
work, differing in style and subject, is alike 
in the exhibition of the finest artistic quali- 
ties and the full appreci- 
ation of the black-and- 
white medium. This 
oligarchy, created by the 
natural order of events, 
und not in accordance 
with a mere arbitrary 
dictum, is composed, as 
one would expect, of 
young men—the average 
of their ages does not run 
to over thirty. It num- 
bers perhaps some dozen 
or dozen and a half—to 
give an exact list would 
be invidious, though the 
editors of the illustrated 
papers, if for hard busi- 
ness reasons they are 
compelled to employ 
many contributors out- 
side its ranks,-are, if they 
“know their book” (to 
speak vulgarly), well ac- 
quainted with the list of members. Of five 
of these members I propose to speak here. 
The signatures on their drawings run : 
G. D. Armour, Maurice Greiffenhagen, L. 
Raven Hill, 8. H. Sime, Edgar Wilson. Of 
these, Raven Hill and Greiffenhagen have 
been longest before the public, and are 
probably the best known, and it is therefore 
convenient to take them first. 

The popular reputation of Raven Hill, 
undoubted as of course it is, would be 
greater still if either we had never had a 
Charles Keene, or had not a Phil May. 
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That is Raven Hill’s misfortune—I speak 
entirely from the popular point of view. 
In the one case the memory of Charles 
Keene and his work is impossible to forget, 
and the fame of the man, the majority of 
whose subjects, or at least of whose subjects 
as the public know them, are somewhat 
similar to Keene’s, and whose style, in the 
first instance, was admittedly greatly in- 
fluenced by that brilliant master’s, cannot 
fail to be sorizwhat hampered by compari- 
sons, conscious or unconscious, drawn between 
them. In the other case 
Phil May, whose won- 
derful work—when he 
chooses i¢ to be wonder- 
ful—I am the first to 
admire, has come to be 
so associated with the 
idea of humour that the 
public mind, which, when 
it has once got an idol, 
is apt to take umbrage at 
the suggestion of anyone 
else having claims to ad- 
miration in the idol’s par- 
ticular line, has not, I 
fancy, despite itself, the 
capacity of appreciating 
another great humorist 
on his true merits, adopt- 
ing the “ Eclipse first, 
and the rest nowhere !” 
phase of thought. That, 
despite these disadvan- 
tages, Raven Hill’s work 
has won its present position in the public 
estimation is a striking testimony to its 
worth. 

It is as a humorous artist, of course, that 
he is best known, and the humorous side 
of things is—though perhaps he would not 
agree with me—what he depicts best. As he 
said to me himself once, speaking of a time 
when, however humorous, he was a long way 
from being the artist that he is now, “ It was 
the humour that got me through: they 
would have never taken my drawings at all 
if they hadn’t been funny.” No one, not 
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even Keene, has ever drawn a drunken men absolutely irresistible. It is curious, by the 
like Raven Hill, and, curious contrast, no — way, that six of the best of these were pur- 
one has ever got at the humorous side of — chased from the exhibition of his originals 
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* CAN’? GRUMBLE 
(A cartoon specially drawn for the Wrxpsor by L. 


children like he. Raven Hill’s “drunks” (to — the artist held a year or two since in Pall 
be vulgar again) will endure for many a day. Mall, by the head of one of our largest firms 
One may have a delicately-minded objection — of brewers, on the same principle I suppose 
to the subject, but the humour of them is — that one of Punch’s drawings of a drunken 
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man adorns the walls of a Chancery Lane 
wine-bar. Another black-and-white artist 
remarked to me not long since, apropos of 
one of his own drawings, that his idea of 
humour was not to put two men on an 
otherwise blank piece of paper “ grinning 
into space.” There are black-and-white, and 
allegedly humorous artists—men, too, whose 
drawings can be found regularly in papers 
that ought to know better—at whom this 
reproach can be hurled all too well and all 
too often. 

To characterise the method of Raven Hill 
in the light of this criticism is to say that 
to no single drawing of his that I can re- 
member—and I have seen nearly all of them 
—could the remark ever have been applied 
with the very vaguest attempt at justice. 
His ideas—ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
which are the result of his own personal 
observation or conception, not sent him for 
illustration, as is the regular practice with 
some “humorous” artists—-are humorous in 
themselves. In the drawing of them the 
humour, instead of evaporating, becomes 
intensified ; the fun is not merely in the 
wording beneath the drawing, but an in- 
tegral part of the drawing itself. Even if 
you take the letterpress away the humour 
still remains ; you cannot get rid of it. 

It has been declared—with what truth I 
do not suggest—that all really good art is 
national, racy of the soil from which it 
springs. If. this be a true test, Raven Hill 
certainly emerges from it with entire success. 
He has treated the humours of English 
country and seaside life and doings as well as 
one can ever wish to see them treated. And 
here, as elsewhere, his observation is drawn 
at first hand. Some part of the year he 
always spends at the seaside or in the 
country—for preference he chooses a place 
where, within easy reach, he can find both. 
He comes back to town a perfect gold mine 
of fresh ideas ; and when these run short, and 
the ordinary incidents of daily London life 
are not sufficient to provide material for the 
work he has on hand, he will be off again 
somewhere for a couple of days, returning to 
rain ideas into his drawings, with plenty to 
spare for conversation as well; indeed, he is 
a born journalist, and should his pen ever fail 
him in its present direction—which the gods 
forbid !—I make no doubt he could use it in 
the other. 

It is unkind, I know, to snip off a bit of a 
man’s idea, but, as representing his humorous 
sidelights on country life, I cannot resist 
quoting the under-lines of one of the best 
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drawings in that or any other line he ever 
did, which, published in a paper whose days 
regrettably were but few—the Unicorn—has 
certainly not received the publicity it 
deserves. The scene is laid in a country 
church, and one of the good old-fashioned 
choirs, with band instead of organ to accom- 
pany them, is practising the anthem, under 
the superintendence of the vicar. In the 
drawing the proud player of the double-bass 
is reaching forward.to the fiddler in front 
of him, and the under-lines run thus : 

Basses (repeating): “Who is the King 

Glory ?” 
Trebles (ditto): “Who is the King of 
Glory 7” 

Double-bass (reaching over seat): “Ere, 
gi’e I that rosin and I'll show ee the King o’ 
Glory !” 

The earnest anxiety of the double-bass 
player to do proper justice to the line, and 
the horror-stricken mien of the vicar on 
hearing the request, are depicted in a way 
that would earn the man who drew it a big 
reputation if he never had drawn and never 
did draw anything else. 

taven Hill, though in most people’s, in- 
cluding the present writer’s, opinion, at his 
best in the class of work alluded to above— 
the nationally humorous, if the expression 
be permissible—the delineation of the humor- 
ous side of the People (with a big P)—has, 
notwithstanding, an astonishing number of 
other sides to his artistic talent. He will 
give you, for instance, a drawing that in 
lightness, yet withal firmness of touch, is 
for all the world a pure Forain, he will 
produce you a bold lithograph—I remember 
a most excellent series of lithographs of 
children—or an elaborate landscape etching. 
Indeed, his avidity for fresh mediums is 
perhaps almost too comprehensive. There 
is something bewildering in this gorgeous 
variety, one wonders whither his fancy will 
lead him next. And, like so many black-and- 
white men, he does not confine himself to 
black-and-white ; and, by the way, his draw- 
ings for the illustrated papers are done in 
pure pen and ink, in a mixture of pen and ink 
or charcoal and “ wash,” or in pure “ wash,” 
with equal facility. The time snatched from 
black-and-white work is devoted to painting, 
and his achievements in this direction are 
to be seen yearly in one or other of the 
exhibitions. In fine, he gets through an 
incredibly large amount of work, more, I 
should say, than any other black-and-white 
man; but his ideas, notwithstanding the 
amount he turns out, seem inexhaustible. 
H 
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Raven Hill, owing doubtless to the cut 
of his short beard, has often been taken for 
a Frenchman. As a fact, he is absolutely 
British. He was born at Bath and educated 
at Bristol. A great deal of his art educa- 
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tion, however, he received in Paris, where he 
went through the regular students’ course. 
His opinion of the French art schools at the 
present moment is not very flattering. He 
considers that they have fallen from the 
glory of their ancient high estate. 


If Raven Hill is essentially the prophet 
of the People, Maurice Greiffenhagen is even 
more—lI refer, be it understood, to his black- 
and-white work—the prophet of Society. 
He is to our own illustrated papers all 
that Wenzel is to the 
illustrated papers of 
America, and a great 
deal more besides. His 
men and women are all 
well-dressed—more, his 
men are gentlemen, and 
his women ladies. Judg- 
ing by the scarcity of 
work of this class in the 
illustrated press, such 
subjects are not easy to 
draw. The common 
mistake is to represent 
the society man as an 
over-dressed shopwalker, 
and the society woman 
as a “ Sunday-out ” bar- 
maid. ‘There is even a 
story told to the effect 
that the editor of one 
of the really first-class 
“ illustrateds,” in despair 
at the garments assigned 
to the society characters, 
in a story he was pub- 
lishing, by the artists 
who were supplying the 
illustrations, put up a 
notice in the public 
office asking artist-con- 
tributors particularly to 
remember that “ gentle- 
men do not pay morn- 
ing calls in the country 
attired in silk hats and 
frock-coats.” To say 
that Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen is not of this class 
of artist would be to pay 
him but a doubtful com- 
pliment. To say that 
he is one of the very 
few English black-and- 
white men who _ have 
depicted the real tone 
and atmosphere of Eng- 
lish society is to pay 
him a real one. To say, as one truthfully 
can say, that artistically he is a long way 
ahead of such others, is probably to pay 
one of more value to himself. For in fact, 
in conforming with a point of view perhaps 
urged upon him by the editors of certain 
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STEEPLECHASING : RETURNING AFTER A FALL, 
By G. D. Armour. 


(Reproduced, by kind permission, from the * Pall Mall Budget.”) 
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illustrated papers, who have recognised the 
extreme value of such work to any paper 
whose readers are taken from the upper and 
upper-middle classes, and able, therefore, to 
detect at once the real from the shoddy—in 
conforming, as I say, with this view, if he 
will permit me to say so, Mr. Greiffenhagen 
has sacrificed nothing of his artistic self. 
He is and 
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there is. That is one of the triumphs of his 
art. 

In black-and-white it is as an illustrator 
proper—an illustrator, that is, of stories—that 
Maurice Greiffenhagen has had his greatest 
triumphs. It isan unfortunate fact that a 
great many illustrators, instead of adding to, 
detract from the charm of the story they 

illustrate. 'T'o 





always will be 
too much of 
an artist to be- 
come, or to be 
in the slight- 
est danger of 
becoming, a 
mere pho- 
tographer. 
When you 
look at any 
one of his 
drawings of 
fashionable 
society you 
feel at once 
that the thing 
is what it pur- 
ports to be. 
The women’s 
dresses are 
not in the 
least fashion- 
plates. If you 
took one of 
the drawings 
to a dress- 
maker and 
told her to 
make a dress 
like this or 
that in the 
picture, she 
would smile 
and tell you 
frankly it was 
impossib | e— 
there were no 
details. And 
that is just 
it, there are 
no details. Yet, irresistibly, somehow the 
drawing, by subtle artistic suggestion, con- 
jures up before you a picture of a woman 
in the very latest fashion—in the English 
equivalent for what our French neighbours 
call le dernier cri du chie. As a matter of 
fact there is probably no such actual dress 
on the paper at all. But the artist, as I 
say, by subtle suggestion, assures you that 








“TALLY-HO! ” 


By G. D. Armour. ° 
(Reproduced, by kind permission, from the “ Pall Mall Budget.’’) to which 


use common 
parlance, 
their illustra- 
tions are “ not 
up to” the 
text. I can 
remember a 
very large 
number of 
stories, mostly 
in the Lady’s 
Pictorial —to 
which he is 
an old and 
a constant 
contributor 
—for which 
Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen has 
supplied the 
illustrations. 
I cannot re- 
member one 
to which 
these illus- 
trations, apart 
altogether 
from their 
individual 
qualities as 
pictures, have 
not added a 
very real 
value. One 
reason for 
this is doubt- 
less that the 
artist avoids 
the pitfall in- 
SO 

many illus- 
trators fall—a too studious and laboured 
endeavour to photographically reproduce 
some incident in the text. Just as he gives 
you, by suggestion and general “atmos- 
phere,” an infinitely better idea of a well- 
dressed woman than the most accurate 
photograph could do, so his illustrations, 
instead of merely cataloguing, so to speak, 
with the brush what the writer has recorded 
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with his pen, shed a new but equally im- 
portant light upon the characters and their 
surroundings. This is illustration in the 
best sense of the word, illustration which is 
itself creative, not only a mode of emphasis 
of someone else’s creation. 

Mr. Greiffenhagen’s illustrative, and in- 
deed all his black-and-white work, is now 
done in “ wash.” There was a time—not so 
long ago—when he worked in pen and 
ink as well. But the latter medium was 
never really suited to his method, which 
is perhaps rather, so to speak, that of a 
painter in black-and-white than of a hard 
and fast black-and-white artist; and he 
has been well advised in relinquishing it. 
Though it is as a portrayer of the moods 
and modes of society that the illustrated- 





MR. G. D. ARMOUR, 


paper public knows him best, 
such work is far from being 
all that comes from him. 
Despite the limitations 
necessarily imposed on him 
in work of this kind, the 
result he achieves is marvel- 
lously successful. However 
trivial the subject depicted, 
he succeeds in imparting to 
it a quiet dignity which 
raises it at once from the 
commonplace ; nor does he 
ever forget, whatever he has 
in hand, that he is an artist 
with an ideal which cannot 
be sacrificed, though it may 
perhaps be sometimes modi- 
fied to square with the 
requirements of painfully 
practical editors. But it is 
in his work, other than his 
black-and-white work—and 
he is in reality more of a 
painter than a_black-and- 
white man at all—that the 
whole of his fancy reveals 
itself. He has given us in 
this line some exquisite im- 
aginative pieces—in particu- 
lar, I remember one now in 
the Liverpool Art Gallery— 
and some fine portraits, and 
he will give us more. To 
speak at length of this side 
. Sard of Mr. Greiffenhagen would 
isa aes <8 23 be outside the province of 
this article, but I may per- 
haps be allowed to express 
a hope, in the interests of 





“EAR HIM! TEAR HIM!” 


By G. D. Armour. 
(Reproduced, by kind permission, from the ‘‘ Pall Mall Busiget.”’) 
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illustrated papers and their public, that he 
will always be able to find time for a little 
black-and-white. He fills a place in the 
black-and-white world which, if he quitted 
it, would perforce remain empty, for in the 
class of drawing that he gives us he has not 
even competitors, much less rivals. I should 
add that I have begged hard for a photo- 
graph or sketch of himself to accompany 
this article. But, despite my entreaties, he 
has remained obdurate. He has not any 
photographs, and he absolutely refuses to do 
a sketch. 

It is curious, perhaps, that the last time I 
met Mr. Armour was at Mr. Greiffenhagen’s 
house. For though, in the subjects treated, 
they are as far apart as the Poles, there is a 





MR. S. Hf. SIME. 
(Sketched by himself.) 


certain similarity about their methods. Each, 
to use a phrase I have used before, but which 
is the only one to adequately represent my 
meaning, is a painter in black-and-white 
rather than a black-and-white man pure and 
simple. To put it in a different way, each 
uses the brush more, or, judging by effects, 
seems to use it more, than other black-and- 
white men. In the black-and-white work of 
each there is a certain painting-like effect, a 
richness of colour which is quite remarkable. 

Mr. Armour, who studied in Glasgow, is 
to be congratulated on having achieved a 
very difficult task. He can draw a sporting 
picture—it is to work of this sort, and par- 
ticularly to hunting sketches, that his black- 
and-white is confined—which shall at once 
earn the entire approbation of the artistic 


and the sporting eye. It must be confessed 
that the art of a good many of our popular 
sporting pictures is somewhat dubious, while 
at the same time scores of really good artists 
have come to indescribable grief when they 
have essayed to draw a horse. Doubtless it 
is largely due to the fact that he is himself 
as keen a sportsman, in the true sense of the 
term, as he is a good artist that Mr. Armour 
can produce a drawing which is at once good 
art and good sport. The fact at all events 
remains. 

I could say a great deal more about Mr. 
Armour did space permit. But I do not 
not know that, though it would illustrate my 
statement, it would advance it one tittle. 
Anyone who has a joint knowledge of sports- 
men and their requirements in a picture, 
and artists and the general canons of art, 
will realise that the man who can produce a 
picture which shall be to the infinite pleasure 
of both has achieved a very remarkable thing. 
That this is so in the case of Mr. Armour is 
indubitable, and he is to be very much con- 
eratulated thereon. 

Mr. 8S. H. Sime, the “ newest” man of 
my group, is, 1 would almost say, the most 
remarkable personality of them all. He is 
an artist and he is a philesopher. He has 
a tinge of Max Nordau and Ibsen in his 
composition, together with an imagination 
after the manner of Poe, and the infinite 
painstaking and scrupulous exactitude of a 
Dutchman. Iam aware that this article is 
understood to deal with black-and-white 
art, but Mr. Sime’s personality is such a 
part of his drawings that it is impossible 
to adequately treat the one without at least 
some reference to the other. I first saw 
him about a couple or three years ago. He 
came into the office of an illustrated paper 
bringing a drawing, or rather, ] should say 
that he sent his drawing in to be inspected, 
and it struck everyone as so remarkable 
that he was at once invited to follow it. 
When he came in we felt that the artist 
was perhaps even more remarkable than the 
drawing. With all respect to Mr. Sime, 
[ am bound to say that the sketch he has 
done of himself for reproduction with this 
article doesn’t do him justice. It really 
gives very little idea of him; but he has no 
photographs, and, under the circumstances, 
it is the best likeness of him that can 
be obtained. If geniuses can be told off- 
hand, Mr. Sime looks like being one. His 
work goes to prove that the supposition is 
not groundless. He is a genuine artist. 
What for illustrated paper work is equally 
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Mother Britannia: BLess THE Boy! HOW HE DO EAT; THERE'LL BE NOTHING LEFT FOR TOMMY 
A cartoon by S. H. Sime. 
(Reproduced, by kind permission, from “ Pick-me-up.”) 
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important, he has ideas. But in one particu- 
lar section of the drawings he has done there 
is something more than the result of those 
important qualifications. Always humorous, 
he has shown himself in the series of draw- 
ings dealing with the “Shades” and other 
supernatural subjects, a satirist of a grim, 
but very remarkable order. The drawings 
themselves are excellent—as drawings. They 
are executed with extraordinary care—not a 
detail is missing. On the other hand, the 
details do not insist ; they seem to add to, not 
detract from, the general extraordinary effect 
of weird power. Most of them—lI think all 
of them—appeared in the same paper. After 
a time the series was suddenly discontinued ; 
it was understood that the proprietors of 
the paper were of opinion that the drawings 
were calculated to wound the religious 
susceptibilities of the public. Herein the 
proprietors, I think, were wrong. I have 
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MISS ELLEN TERRY AS IMOGEN. 


By S. H. Sime. 
(Reproduced, by kind permission, from ‘* Pick-me-up.”) 
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SIR HENRY IRVING AS IACHIMO, 
By S. H. Sime. 
(Reproduced, by kind permission, from “ Pick-me-up.”’) 


even had conversations with a most im- 
portant dignitary of the Church, who would 
have been the first to resent any attempt to 
cast ridicule on sacred subjects. He told me 
that he found the drawings astonishingly 
amusing, and as to the suggestions that had 
been made of some disrespect implied 
in them to the national religion, such 
suggestions were in his opinion absurd. 
My own opinion coincides with the Church- 
man’s. However, be this as it may, the 
series was discontinued, and thereby black- 
and-white lost some unique work. 

But I need, perhaps, hardly say that 
Mr. Sime’s talent is not confined to the 
depicting of scenes such as these. In cari- 
cature of all kinds he is extremely strong. 
Some specimens of his work in the theatrical 
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tive letters and head and 
tailpieces, without which 
no illustrated paper of to- 
day is complete, and which 
serve to set off the other 
drawings, and enormously 
enhance the’ general ap- 
pearance of an illustrated 
page, are in every case 
either achieved by Mr. 
Wilson’s own hand, or the 
result, by imitation, of his 
influence. It is not too 
much to say that Edgar 





of ne See: Sees Wilson has changed the 
Drawn by L. Raven Hill. entire appearance of the 

illustrated press, and a 

caricature line are given here. He is a _ reference to the back files of that press will 

satirist rather than a humorist, and if there supply an immediate proof. To have done 

* is a grim side to a thing he always manages this is to have done something of which 


to see it. Leaving aside his colour work— an artist might well be proud. But this is 
portrait painting—of which 
he has already given some 
most promising examples, 
he is undoubtedly a very 
strong man, of whom we 
shall hear more. 

Mr. Sime hails from the 
, North. His experiences in 
search of occupation have 
been many and varied, and 
his “roughing it” has been 
of a bitterly realistic order. 
But in face of every diffi- 
culty the artistic instinct 
has refused to be stifled, 
pe and at length he joined the 
Liverpool Art School. 
Thence in due course, and 
by dint of sheer merit, he 
has forced his way into the 
black-and-white field. 

These notes may be fit- 
tingly concluded by a refer- 
ence, which I would fain 
make a great deal longer, to 
Mr. Edgar Wilson, whose 
black-and-white work is the 
complement of that of the 
four others. Save amongst 
artists, editors of illustrated 
papers, and the like, Mr. 
Edgar Wilson (who must be 
distinguished from two other 
black-and-white men of the 
Same surname) is, I believe, 








THE GREAT PAVEMENT: FIRST CONSIGNMENT OF GOOD INTENTIONS 


but little known. Yet he FOR 1897. 
has done a great, if un- An allegorical New Year’s cartoon by S. H. Sime. 
assuming work. The decora- (Reproduced, by kind permission, from ‘ Pick-me-up.”’) 
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MILLBANK,. 
(An etching by Edgar Wilson.) 


not the extent cf Edgar Wilson’s talent. His 
lithographs, which, by the way, he prints 
himself—the sketch of him by his friend 
Raven Hill shows him at the press—represent 
excellent work of another kind. An etching 
from his pen is reproduced here. He cares 


little for the public verdict, only satisfied 
when he has done something which he believes 
to be really good, using his every endeavour 
always to do it, contented among his Japanese 
prints, his old engravings and curios, a sove- 
reign example of the absolutely artistic mind. 











A TAILPIECE BY EDGAR WILSON, 


(Reproduced from the ** Unicorn.” ) 
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A Lord of Misrule Persuades a Puritan to Dance. 
By E. J. SuLLIVAN. 


In the seventeenth century “ Lords of Misrule” were appointed by most noblemen, each Christmas, as 
masters of the revels. They were granted extreme powers, which were frequently abused. 
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JOYOUS COMRADE. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


Illustrated by H. 


ELL, what are you gaping 
at? Why the devil don’t 
you say something ?” And 
all the impatience of the 

‘apt artist at being inter- 
rupted by any thing but 
praise was in the outburst. 

“Holy Moses!” I gasped. “Give a man 
a chance to get his breath. I fall through a 
dark ante-chamber over a bicycle, stumble 
round a screen, and—smack! a glare of 
Oriental sunlight from a gigantic canvas, the 
vibration and glow of a group of joyous 
figures, reeking with life and sweat! You 
the Ide: alist, the seeker after Nature’s beautiful 
moods and Art’s beautiful patterns !” 

*“ Beautiful moods!” he echoed angrily. 
“And why isn’t this a beautiful mood ? 
And what more beautiful pattern than this— 
look ! this line, this sweep, this group here, 
this clinging of the children round this mass 

all in a glow—balanced by this mass of 
cool shadow. The meaning doesn’t interfere 
with the pattern, you chump ! Bi 

“Oh, so there is a meaning! You've 
become an anecdotal painter.” 

** Adjectives be hanged! I can’t talk 
theory in the precious daylight. If you can’t 
see——-!” 

“T can see that you are painting some- 
thing you haven’t seen. You haven't been 
in the East, have you ?” 

“Tf I had, I haven’t got time to jaw about 
it now. Come and have an absinthe at the 
Café Victor, in memory of old Paris days— 
Sixth Avenue—any of the boys will tell you. 
Let me see, daylight till six—half-past six. 
Au ’voir, au voir.” 

As I went down the steep, dark stairs, 
“Same old Dan,” I thought. “ Who would 
imagine I was a stranger in New York look- 
ing up an old fellow-struggler on his native 
heath ? If I didn’t know better, I might 
fancy his tremendous success had given him 
the same opinion of himself that America has 
of him. But no, nothing will change him ; 
the same furious devotion to his canvas once 
he has quietly planned his picture, the same 
obstinate conviction that he is seeing some- 
thing in the only right way And_ yet 








BURGESS. 


something das changed him. Why has his 
brush suddenly gone East? Why this new 
kind of composition crowded with figures— 
ancient Jews, too? Has he been taken with 
piety, and is he going henceforward osten- 
tatiously to proclaim “his race? And who 
is the cheerful central figure with the fine, 
open face? I don’t recollect any such scene 
in Jewish history, or anything so joyous. 
Perhaps it’s a study of modern Jerusalem 
Jews, to show their life is not all Wailing 
Wall and Jeremiah. Or perhaps it’s only 
decorative. America is great on decoration 
just now. No; he said the picture had a 
meaning. Well, I shall know all about it 
to-night. Anyhow, it’s a beautiful thing.” 

“Same old Dan!” I thought even more 
decisively as, when I opened the door of the 
little café, a burly black-bearded figure with 
audacious eyes came at me with a grip and a 
slap and a roar of welcome, and dragged me 
to the quiet corner behind the billiard tables. 

“T’ve just been opalising your absinthe 
for you,” he laughed, as we sat down. “ But 
What’s the matter ? You look kind o’ scared.” 

“It’s your Inferno of a city. As I turned 
the corner of Sixth Avenue, an elevated train 
caine shrieking and rumbling, and a swirl of 
wird swept screeching round and round, 
enveloping me ina whirlpool of smoke and 
steam, until, dazed and choked in’ what 
seemed the scalding effervescence of a colli- 
sion, I had given up all hope of ever learning 
what your confounded picture meant.” 

“Aha!” Hetook a complacent sip. “It 
stayed with you, did it?” And the light of 
triumph, flushing for an instant his rugged 
features, showed when it waned how pale 
and drawn they were by the feverish tension 
of his long day’s work. 

“Yes, it did, old fellow,” I said affection- 
ately. “The joy and the glow of it, and yet 
also some strange antique simplicity and rest- 
fulness you have got into it, I know not how, 
have been with me all day, comforting me in 
the midst of the tearing, grinding life of this 
closing nineteenth century after Christ.’ 

A curious smile fitted across Dan’s face. 
He tilted his chair back and rested his head 
against the wall 
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There's nothing that takes me so much out of the nineteenth century after Christ,’ he said dreamily, 
‘as this little French café,’’ 
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“There’s nothing that takes me so much 
out of the nineteenth century after Christ,” 
he said dreamily, “as this little French café. 
It wafts me back to my early student days, 
that lie somewhere amid the enchanted mists 
of the youth of the world; to the zestful 
toil of the studios, to the careless trips in 
quaint, grey Holland or flaming, devil-may- 
care Spain. Ah! what scenes shift and 
shuffle in the twinkle of the gas-jet in this 
opalescent liquid; the hot shimmer of the 
arena at the Seville bull-fight, with its swirl 
of colour and movement; the torchlight 
procession of pilgrims round the church at 
Lourdes, with the one black nun praying by 
herself in a shadowy corner; the lovely 
valley of the Tauba, where the tinkle of the 
sheep-bells mingles with the Lutheran hymn, 
blown to the four winds from the old church 
tower; wines that were red, sunshine that 
was warm; mandolines!” His voice died 
away as in exquisite reverie. 

“ And the East ?” I said slily. 

A good-natured smile dissipated his delicious 
dream. 

“Ah, yes,” he said. 
Tyrol.” 

“The Tyrol ? How do you mean ?” 

“T see you won’t let me out of that story.” 

“Oh, there’s a story, is there ?” 

“Oh, well, perhaps not what you literary 
chaps would call a story. No love-making 
in it, you know.” 

“Then it can wait. 
picture.” 

“ But that’s mixed up with the story.” 

“Didn't I say you had become an 
anecdotal artist 7 ” 

“Tt’s no laughing matter,” he said gravely. 
“You remember when we parted at Munich, 
a year ago last spring, you to go on to 
Vienna and I to go back to America. Well, 
I had a sudden fancy to take one last 
European trip all by myself, and started 
south through the Tyrol, with a pack on 
my back. The third day out I fell and 
bruised my thigh severely, and could not 
make my little mountain town till moonlight. 
And [ tell you I was mighty glad when I 
limped across the bridge over the rushing 
river and dropped on the hotel sofa. Next 
morning I was stiff as a poker, but I struggled 
up the four rickety flights to the local 
physician, and being assured I only wanted 
rest, I resolved to take it with book and 
pipe and mug in a shady beer-garden on the 
river. I had been reading for about an 
hour when five or six Tyrolese, old men and 
young, in their grey and green costumes and 
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their little hats, trooped in and occupied the 
large table near the inn-door. Presently | 
was startled by the sound of the zither ; they 
began to sing songs ; the pretty daughter of 
the house came and joined in the singing. I 
put down my book. 

“The old lady who served me with my 
Maass of beer, seeing my interest, came over 
and chatted about her guests. Oh, no, they 
were not villagers; they came from four 
hours away. The slim one was a school- 
teacher, and the dicker was a tenor, and sang 
in the chorus of the Passion-Spiel ; the good- 
looking young man was to be the St. John. 
Passion play ! I pricked up my ears. When ? 
Where? In their own village, three days 
hence ; only given once every ten years— 
for hundreds and hundreds of years. Could 
strangers see it? What should strangers 
want to see it for? But could they see it ¢ 
(ewiss. This was indeed a stroke of luck. 
I had always rather wanted to see the 
Passion play, but the thought of the 
fashionable Ober-Ammergau made me sick. 
Would I like to be vorgestellt ? Rather! It 
was not ten minutes after this introduction 
before I had settled to stay with St. John, 
and clouds of good American tobacco were 
rising from six Tyrolese pipes, and many 
an ‘Auf ihr Wohl’ was busying the pretty 
Kellnerin, They trotted out all their 
repertory of quaint local songs for my 
benefit. It sounded bully, I tell you, out 
there with the sunlight, and the green 
leaves, and the rush of the river; and in 
this aroma of beer and brotherhood I blessed 
my damaged thigh. Three days hence! 
Just time for it to heal. A  providential 
world, after all. 

“And it was indeed with a buoyant step 
and a gay heart that I set out over the hills 
at sunrise on that memorable morning. The 
play was to begin at ten, and I should just be 
in time. Whata walk! Imagine it! Clear 
coolness of dawn, fresh green, sparkling dew, 
the road winding up and down, round hills, 
up cliffs, along valleys, through woods, where 
the green branches swayed in the morning 
wind and dappled the grass fantastically with 
dancing sunlight. And as fresh as the 
morning, was, I felt, the artistic sensation 
awaiting me. I swung round the last hill- 
shoulder ; saw the quaint gables of the first 
house peeping through the trees, and the 
church spire rising beyond, then groups of 
Tyrolese converging from all the roads ; 
dipped down the valley, past the quiet lake, 
up the hills beyond ; found myself caught in 
a stream of peasants, and, presto! was 
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sucked from the radiant day into the deep 
gloom of the barn-like theatre. 

“T don’t know how it is done in Ober- 
Ammergau, but this Tyrolese thing was a 
strange jumble of art and naiveté, of talent 
and stupidity. There was a full-fledged 
stage and footlights, and the scenery, some- 
one said, was painted by a man from Munich. 
But the players were badly made up; the 
costumes, if correct, were ill-fitting ; the stage 
was badly lighted, and the flats didn’t ‘jine.’ 
Some of the actors had gleams of artistic per- 
ception. St. Mark was beautiful to look on, 
Caiaphas had a sense of elocution, the Virgin 
was tender and sweet, and Judas rose power- 
fully to his great twenty minutes’ soliloquy. 
But the bulk of the players, though all were 
arnest and fervent, were clumsy or self-con- 
scious. The crowds were stiff and awkward, 
painfully symmetrical, like school children at 
drill. A chorus of ten or twelve ushered in 
each episode with song, and a man further 
explained it in bald narrative. The acts of 
the play proper were interrupted by ¢ableaur 
vivants of Old Testament scenes, from Adam 
and Eve onwards. There was much, you 
see, that was puerile, even ridiculous; and 
every now and then someone would open the 
door of the dusky auditorium, and a shaft of 
sunshine would fly in from the outside world 
to remind me further how unreal was all this 
gloomy make-believe. Nay, during the 
entracte | went out, like everybody else, and 
lunched off sausages and beer. 

“And _ yet, beneath all this critical 
consciousness, beneath even the artistic con- 
sciousness that could not resist jotting down 
a face or a scene in my sketch-book, some- 
thing curious was happening in the depths 
of my being. The play exercised from the 
very first a strange magnetic effect on me ; 
despite all the primitive humours of the 
players, the simple, sublime tragedy that 
disengaged itself from their uncouth but 
earnest goings-on began to move and even 
oppress my soul. Christ had been to me 
merely a theme for artists ; my studies and 
travels had familiarised me with every 
possible conception of the Man of Sorrows. 
IT had seen myriads of Madonnas nursing 
Him, miles of Magdalens bewailing Him. 
Yet the sorrows I had never felt. Perhaps it 
was my Jewish training, perhaps it was that 
none of the Christians I lived with had ever 
believed in Him. At any rate, here for the 
first time the Christ-story came home to me 
as a real, living fact—something that had 
actually happened. I saw this simple Son of 
the people—made more simple by my know- 





ledge that His representative was a baker— 
moving amid the ancient peasant and fisher 
life of Galilee; I saw Him draw men and 
women, saints and sinners, by the magic of 
His love, the simple sweetness of His inner 
sunshine; I saw the sunshine change to 
lightning as He drove the money-changers 
from the Temple; I watched the clouds 
deepen as the tragedy drew on ; I saw Him 
bid farewell to His mother; I heard sup- 
pressed sobs all around me. Then the 
heavens were overcast, and it seemed as if 
earth held its breath waiting for the supreme 
moment. They dragged Him before Pilate ; 
they clothed Him in scarlet robe, and plaited 
His crown of thorns, and spat on Him ; they 
gave Him vinegar to drink mixed with gall ; 
and He so divinely sweet and forgiving 
through all. A horrible oppression hung 
over the world. I felt choking; my ribs 
pressed inwards, my heart seemed contracted. 
He was dying for the sins of the world, He 
summed up the whole world’s woe and 
pitifulness—the two ideas throbbed and 
fused in my troubled soul. And I, a Jew, 
had hitherto ignored Him. What would 
they say, these simple peasants sobbing all 
around, if they knew that I was of that hated 
race? Then something broke in me, and I 
sobbed too—sobbed with bitter tears that 
soon turned sweet in strange relief and glad 
sympathy with my rough brothers and 
sisters.” He paused a moment, and sipped 
silently at his absinthe. I did not break the 
silence. I was moved and interested, though 
what all this had to do with his glowing, 
joyous picture I could only dimly surmise. 
He went on— 

“ When it was all over, and I went out into 
the open air, I did not see the sunlight. I 
carried the dusk of the theatre with me, and 
the gloom of Golgotha brooded over the 
sunny afternoon. I heard the nails driven 
in; I saw the blood spurting from the 
wounds—there was realism in the thing, I 
tell you. The peasants, accustomed to the 
painful story, had quickly recovered their 
gaiety, and were pouring boisterously down 
the hill-side like a glad, turbulent mountain 
stream, unloosed from the dead hand of 
frost. But I was still ice-bound and fog- 
wrapped. Outside the Gasthaus where I 
went to dine gay groups assembled, an 
organ played, some strolling Italian girls 
danced gracefully, and my artistic self was 
aware of a warmth and a rush. But the 
inmost Me was neck-deep in gloom, with 
which the terribly pounded steak they gave 
me, fraudulently overlaid with two showy 
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fried eggs, seemed only in keeping. St. John 
‘ame in, and Christ and the schoolmaster 

who had conducted the choir—and the thick 
tenor and some supers, and I congratulated 
them one and all with a gloomy sense of 
dishonesty. When, as evening fell, I walked 
home with St. John, I was gloomily glad to 
find the valley shrouded in mist and a star- 
less heaven sagging over a blank earth. It 
seemed an endless uphill drag to my lodging, 
and though my bedroom was unexpectedly 
dainty, and a dear old woman—St. John’s 
mother — metaphorically tucked me in, I 
slept ill that night. Formless dreams tortured 
me with impalpable tragedies and apprehen- 
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***St. John came in.’” 
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sions of horror. In the morning—after a 
cold sponging—the oppression lifted a little 
from my spirit, though the weather still 
seemed rather grey. St. John had already 
gone off to his field-work, his mother told 
me. She was so lovely, and the room in 
which I ate breakfast so neat and demure 




















with its whitewashed walls—pure and stain- 
less like country snow—that I managed to 
swallow everything but the coffee. O that 
coffee! I had to nibble at a bit of chocolate 
[ carried to get the taste of it out of my 
mouth. I tried hard not to let the blues 
get the upper hand again. I filled my pipe 
and pulled out my sketch-book. My notes 
of yesterday seemed so faint, and the morn- 
ing growing so dark, that I could scarcely 
see them. I thought I would go and sit 
on the little bench outside. As I was 
sauntering through the doorway, 
my head bending broodingly over 
the sketch-book — like this — I 
caught sight out of the corner of 
my eye of a little white matchstand 
fixed up on the wall. Mechanically 
I put out my left hand to take a 
light for my pipe. A queer, cold 
wetness in my fingers and a little 
splash woke me to the sense of 
some odd mistake, and in another 
instant I realised with horror that 
I had dipped my fingers into holy 
water and splashed it over that 
neat, demure, spotless, whitewashed 
wall.” 

I could not help smiling. “ Ah, I know ; 
one of those porcelain things with a crucified 
Saviour over a little font. Fancy taking 
heaven for brimstone !” 

“Tt didn’t seem the least bit funny at thie 
time. I just felt awful. What would the 
dear old woman say to this profanation ? 
Why the dickens did people have white- 
washed walls on which sacrilegious stains 
were Inridly visible? I looked up and 
down the hall like Moses when he slew that 
Keyptian, trembling lest the old woman 
should come in. How could I make her 
understand I was so ignorant of Christian 
custom as to mistake a font for a match- 
box? And if I said I was a Jew, good 
heavens ! she might think [ had done it of 
fell design. What a wound to the gentle 
old creature who lad been so sweet to me ! 
1 could not stay in sight of that accusing 
streak, I must walk off my uneasiness. | 
threw open the outer door ; then I stood still, 
paralysed. Monstrous evil-looking — grey 
mists were clumped at the very threshold. 
Ninister formless vapours blotted out the 
mountain ; everywhere vague, drifting hulks 
of malarious mist. I sought to pierce them, 
to find the landscape, the cheerful village, the 
warm human life nesting under God’s heaven, 
but saw only—way below—as through a 
tunnel cut betwixt mist and mountain, a 
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dead, inverted world of houses and trees in a 
chill, grey Jake. I shuddered. An indefin- 
able apprehension possessed me, something 
like the vague discomfort of my dreams ; 
then, almost instantly, it crystallised into the 
blood-curdling suggestion : What if this were 
divine chastisement ? what if all the outer 
and inner dreariness that had so steadily 
enveloped me since I had witnessed the 
tragedy were punishment for my disbelief ? 
What if this water were really holy, and my 
sacrilege had brought some grisly Nemesis ? ” 





“¢T realised with horror that I had dipped 
my fingers into holy water.’” 


“You believed that!” 

“Not really, of course. But you, as an 
artist, must understand how one dallies with 
an idea, plays with a mood, works oneself up 
imaginatively into a dramatic situation. | 
let it grow upon me till, like a man alone in 
the dark, afraid of the ghosts he doesn’t 
believe in, I grew horribly nervous.” 

“T daresay you hadn’t wholly recovered 
from your fall, and your nerves were unstrung 
by the blood and the nails, and that steak had 
disagreed with you, and you had had a bad 
I 
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night, and you were morbidly uneasy about 
annoying the old woman, and all those 
chunks of mist got into your spirits. You 
are a child of the sun!” 

“Of course I knew all that, down in the 
cellars of my being, but upstairs, all the 
same, I had this sense of guilt and expiation, 
this anxious doubt that perhaps all that 
great, gloomy, medieval business of saints and 
nuns, and bones, and relics, and miracles, and 
icons, and calvaries, and cells, and celibacy, 
and horsehair shirts, and blood, and dirt, and 
tears, was true after all! What if the world 
of beauty I had been content to live in was 
a Satanic show, and the real thing was that 
dead, topsy-turvy world down there in the 
cold, grey lake under the reeking mists? I 
sneaked back into the hc ise to see if the 
streak hadn’t dried yet ; but no! it loomed 
in tell-tale ghastliness, a sort of writing on 
the wall announcing the wrath and visitation 
of heaven. I went outside again and smoked 
miserably on the little bench. Gradually I 
began to feel warmer, the mists seemed clear- 
ing. I rose and stretched myself with an 
ache of luxu~ious languor. Encouraged, I 
stole within again to peep at the streak. It 
was dry—a virgin wall, innocently white, 
met my delighted gaze. I opened the 
window ; the draggling vapours were still 
rising, rising, the b!eakness was merging in a 
mild warmth. I refilled my pipe and plunged 
down the yet grey hill. I strode past the 
old saw-mill, skirted the swampy border of 
the lake, came out on the firm green, when 
bing! zim! br-r-r ! a heavenly bo!t of sun- 
shine smashed through the raw mists, scat- 
tering them like a bomb to the horizon’s 
rim; then with sovereign calm the sun 
came out full, flooding hill and dale with 
luminous joy; the lake shimmered and 
flashed into radiant life and gave back a 
great white cloud-island on a stretch of 
glorious b'ue, and all that golden warmth 
stole into my veins like wine. A little goat 
came skipping along with tinkling bell, a 
horse at grass threw up its heels in ecstasy, 
an ox lowed, a dog barked. Tears of ex- 
quisite emotion came into my eyes; the 
beautiful soft warm light that Jay all over 
the happy valley seemed to get into them 
and melt something. How unlike those 
tears of yesterday, wrung out of me as by 
some serpent coiled round my ribs! Now 
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my ribs seemed expanding—to hold my 
heart-—and all the divine joy of existence 
thrilled me to a religious rapture. And with 
the lifting of the mists all that ghastly 
medieval nightmare was lifted from my 
soul; in that sacred moment all the lurid 
tragedy of the crucified Christ vanished, and 
only Christ was left, the simple fellowship 
with man, and beast, and nature, the love of 
life, the love of love, the love. of God. And 
in that yearning ecstasy my picture came to 
me—The Joyous Comrade. Christ—not the 
tortured God, but the joyous comrade, the 
friend of all simple souls ; the joyous com- 
rade, with the children clinging to him, and 
peasants and fishers listening to his chat ; 
not the theologian spinning barren subtleties, 
but the man of genius protesting against all 
forms and dogmas that would replace the 
direct vision and the living ecstasy ; not the 
man of sorrows loving the blankness of 
underground cells and scourged backs and 
sexless skeletons, but the lover of warm life, 
and warm sunlight, and all that is fresh and 
simple and pure and beautiful.” 

“Every man makes his God in his own 
image,” I thought, too touched to jar him 
by saying it aloud. 

“ And so—ever since—off and on—I have 
worked at this human picture of him—The 
Joyous Comrade-—to restore the true Christ 
to the world.” 

“Which you hope to convert 

“My business is with work, not with 
results. ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do with all thy might.’ What can any 
single hand, even the mightiest, do in this 
great weltering world? Yet, without the 
hope and the dream, who would work at all ? 
And so, not without hope, yet with no expec- 
tation of a miracle, I give the Jews a Christ 
they can now accept, the Christians a Christ 
they have forgotten. I rebuild for my 
beloved America a type of simple manhood, 
unfretted by the feverish lust for wealth or 
power, a simple lover of the quiet moment, a 
sweet human soul never dispossessed of itself, 
always at one with the essence of existence. 
Who knows but I may suggest the great 
question: What shall it profit a nation to 
gain the whole world and lose its own soul ?”’ 

His voice died away solemnly, and I heard 
only the click of the billiard-balls and the 
rumble and roar of New York. 


ka 


Br J. 











MAGINE a thousand bulky 
volumes of Christmas cards, 
musty and dusty albums, 
catalogues and sample-books, 
ranged on long shelves and 

& blocking up passages and 

offices. This was the sight that met my 
gaze when I made my way to the house of 

Mr. Jonathan King, whose unique collec- 

tion ranges from the first Christmas cards 

printed in the kingdom to the artistic pro- 

ductions of 1897. 

What I specially wanted to see were those 
early efforts of some fifty years ago, which 
indirectly led to the present enormous trade 
in cards. At the same time it was im- 
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./ CHRISTMAS 
CARDS: 


Their Origin and 
Manufacture. 


By Lemmy BINGEN. 


possible to make a comprehensive survey of 
Mr. King’s volumes, for as we went through 
one of the first books, passing steadily from 
page to page, he computed that it would 
take us just six weeks, devoting ten hours : 
day, and continuing at the rate we were then 
working, to get from the beginning to the 
end of the collection ; so I decided to content 
myself with inspecting the first cards in 
existence, and then, betaking myself to one 
of the largest houses now engaged in pub- 
lishing Christmas cards, to learn from them 
up-to-date methods and business. 

Just before the Christmas card was 
modestly ushered into the world, the greet- 
ings of the season were written to dear and 
distant friends on old-world notepaper with 
pinked-out edges—the kind which is now in 
favour with sentimental servant-girls—and, 
to render the kind wishes appropriate, a 
little robin was printed at the top of the 
paper, surrounded by a wreath of holly and 
a suitable word of greeting. 

It may be surmised that the inventor of 
the Christmas card in England, Sir Henry 
Cole (then Mr. Cole), found ti.at he had too 
many letters to write at the festive season, 
for in 1846 he suggested that Mr. J. C. 
Horsley, R.A., should design a card, with 
appropriate greeting, which should be sent 
round to all his circle, and, as the illustration 
shows, the primary idea was to make the 
memento of the season significant of Christ- 
mas jollification. 

Rather more than a year earlier a similar 
idea, but not so felicitously executed, had 
been carried out by a Scotch engraver. 
His card showed a laughing figurehead set 
round with the words, “ A guid New Year, 
an’ mony o° them.” Though the intro- 
duction of the Christmas card thus dates 
back half a century, the fashion of sending 
out these pretty greetings did not take a 
firm hold on the public till about twenty- 


five years ago. Occasional designs were 
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published—such as those of a Frenchman, 
Thierry, who introduced in London the 
French gelatine cards—and now and again 





THE PREDECESSOR OF THE CHRISTMAS CARD, 


a set of little cards, with fluted gilt edges, 
a robin redbreast in the snow, a Christmas 
gathering, or a selection of seasonable viands 
by way of a swet, found its way into the 
market, the obvious idea in these early 
examples being to make the Christmas card 
allusive rather than artistic; the exquisite 
floral design—the summer idyl and the 
quaint conceit which finds favour at the 
present time—would certainly have been 
deemed inappropriate in those days. 





THE CHRISTMAS CARD DESIGNED IN 1846 BY J. C. 
HORSLEY, R.A., FOR MR. (AFTERWARDS SIK 
HENRY) COLE. 


Gradually the Christmas card grew to be 


a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. As I 
turned over the leaves of Mr. King’s books 


[ saw that Mr. Stacy Marks, Mr. Walter 
Crane, Miss Kate Greenaway, and other 
well-known artists, supplied notable designs ; 
scriptural and illuminated cards, then figures 
and flowers, landscapes and pretty scenes, 
came to be recognised as suitable for pro- 
sentment on the card of greeting, and it was 
obvious that the Christmas card had come 
to stay. 

teluctantly turning my back on the quaint 
and instructive specimens in Mr. King’s 
early volumes, I made my way to the house 
of Messrs. Birn Brothers, and from their 
manager, Mr. Elsner, I learnt something of 
the astonishing dimensions to which the 
trade has grown, and was able to watch the 
evolutions of a Christmas card from the 
sheet of board, not yet divided into sections, 
to the elegant little souvenir of the season. 
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ONE OF THE EARLIEST NEW YEAR CARDS, 


Here, at any rate, the oft-repeated cry, 
** Business is not what it was,” is not heard, 
and there was satisfaction in talking with 
a manager so optimistic as Mr. Elsner. 
“Many people say that the fashion of 
sending out cards has had its day, and that 
the output is not as large as formerly,” I 
said. “Is this your experience ? ” 

“* Emphatically not,” was the answer. “I 
do say it was easier to make a fortune ten 
years ago, because the competition was less 
keen and cards sold more easily. Now, 
every year the designs have to excel those 
that have gone before, but always the demand 
is for larger quantities. In 1896 we sold 
eighteen and a half million cards, roughly 
speaking—that is to say, 120,000 gross, and 
each gross is reckoned at a hundred and 
fifty-six, the “ baker’s dozen” of thirteen being 
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allowed by the Christmas card publisher. 
This year we had sold a similar number by 
the first days of September, with nearly 
four months of busy trade ahead of us.” 

It is astonishing to realise how many 
stages even a humble halfpenny card must 
pass through before it is on the market. 
Naturally the first thing is to procure a 
suitable design. It is interesting to note 
that each year sees the introduction of 
absolutely new designs, none of the old ones 
being used again. The design is a most 
costly item; the same price is paid for it, 


PAINTING AND DESIGNING CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


whether it is to figure on an expensive or 
a cheap card, but the greater sale of the 
modestly-priced card enables the publisher 
to strike a balance. Though many well- 
known artists devote considerable time to 
the work of designing, it is more often than 
not that the publisher suggests the subject, 
its treatment and colouring, his practical 
knowledge being of paramount value. 

An ordinary design fetches about three 
guineas ; if it is particularly good or original 
the price goes up from four to six guineas, 
and a clever designer, whose work is known 
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in the trade, can make a steady income of from 
£500 to £900 per annum ‘This sounds a 
large figure, but I saw a file of receipts, and 
in one small drawer I viewed a collection of 
black-and-white and coloured designs for 
which the firm had paid over £3,000. 
Somewhat curiously, the majority of de- 
signers are women artists, and of course 
there are a great many who wield the brush 
and are desirous of gaining the tempting 
incomes which fall to the successful worker. 
Krom time to time the manager is bom- 
barded by irrepressible ladies who cannot be 
persuaded that their work 
does not possess the requisite 
attributes. On one occasion 
an amateur presented as her 
own design a hand-painted 
ard which was promptly 
recognised as actually 
emerging from their own 
studio. Another lady, who 
displayed a portfolio of highly 
unsatisfactory daubs, was 
politely informed that the 
work was not in the firm’s 
style. ‘ Pve taken these to 
every publisher in London,” 
she remarked ingenuously, 
“and the same thing has been 
said each time. Will you 
kindly explain what ¢s your 
style?” She was answered, 
“The most finished work 
that can be bought for love 
or money.” “ Why, that is 
an exact description of my 
designs,” was her retort ; 
and on the manager uttering 
a mild dissent, she gathered 
up her sketches wrathfully, 
and withdrew with the state- 
ment that he was no judge 
of real werks of art ! 
Amongst the most success- 
ful designers are the Misses 
Maguire—Miss Helena Maguire devoting 
herself to children and animals, Miss Bertha 
Maguire to floral devices; Mr. H. Rylands 
and Miss Jackson, for classic heads and 
figures; Mrs. Pauline Sunter, for Japanese 
subjects and children; Miss Harriet M. Ben- 
nett (perhaps the most popular of all), for 
figures: Mr. G. Nokes, landscapes with floral 
combinations; and Mr. C. Goodwin Kil- 
burne, for sporting subjects. Those who 
frequent the picture galleries will be familiar 
with the work of many of these artists. 
About six hundred sets of designs, equivalent 
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to thirteen or fourteen hundred actual designs, 
are bought annually by a firm, good work 
being accepted at all seasons, though there is 
very little that can be taken from an amateur 
or outsider who lacks the practical skill to 
work out his ideas. 

Comic cards from the novice are sometimes 
capable of reproduction, or an idea in the 
rough is occasionally bought, the design 
worked up in the studio and set to rhymes 
by the tame punster and poet. 

A pathetic interest attaches to one set of 
comics. They were brought to the firm by 
one of the regular workers, but, as he had 
already supplied more than his averege 
number, there was an inclination to refuse 
them; also they were not quite up to the 
mark. “Look here,” said the poor fellow 
who offered them, “my wife is dying in the 
hospital, and the authorities have given 
her up; she can’t live over to-morrow, and 
I must make the money for the funeral 
expenses which will arise.” “If you can 
bring me anything which I can accept, I will 
take it,” was the reply. The man went 
home, and in his dire need painted six comic 
designs, which were bought by the firm, and 
sold capitally when reproduced, and the 
money, as he had foretold, paid for the 
interment of his wife. 

Once a design is accepted, the next thing 
is to decide whether it shall be brought out 
as a cheap or expensive card. This being 
settled, it is sent to the printing works for 
an estimate, the information being added 
what quality cardboard is to be used, which 
lithographer is to carry out the work, and 
what the extent of the edition will be. The 
cost being then agreed upon, the design is 
given to a lithographer, who makes a dissec- 
tion of the colours—that is to say, he finds 
out how many colours are used and how 
many will be required to reproduce the 
same. A clever lithographer can often save 
a colour by printing one on top of the other, 
thus, a blue over yellow gives green ; it may 
be necessary to have greens of other shades, 
but this serves for a contrast, and spares one 
tone, at any rate. 

Having settled the colour-scale, he draws 
an outline of the design and from it works 
on separate stones each colour. The general 
scale for Christmas cards comprises the fol- 
lowing tints: yellow, pale, medium and 
dark blue, pale violet, pink, rose pink and 
light lake, grey and grey-brown. With this 
combination most designs can be reproduced, 
and it is always advantageous to get the 
lithographer to confine himself to one scale, 


as the publisher, wishing to make the edition 
as large as possible, naturally wants as many 
different Christmas cards as feasible placed 
on the one big stone. 

As each colour is worked on the stone it 
is sent to the “ proving ” department, where 
a proof is pulled from the stone on a hand- 
press and is afterwards given to the litho- 
graphic artist who is reproducing the design. 
He can then judge whether any alteration 
of the stone is necessary. In the case of a 
design lithographed in twelve colours, the 
same piece of card must be printed twelve 
times. It is absolutely necessary to go 
through a laborious and complicated pro- 
cess, Which is all hand-work, in order to 
prove that the lithography of each uesign is 
working out satisfactorily. These “ proof” 
stones are used for the taking of the trans- 
fers required for the making up of the big 
stones. The sheets are printed on immense 
machines capable of making from 3,000 to 
3,500 runs a day, the dimensions of the 
sheets being 40 by 57 inches. 

These sheets are fed into the machine 
by a woman, and another takes it out the 
other side, about every second sheet being 
examined by the machine-minder to see that 
the exact colour and register are kept. When 
the edition is completed the slowest part 
commences, known as the “ finishing.” 

The cards are cut up by machinery into 
squares and sent to receive small pin holes, 
Where special indications have already been 
printed. This is in readiness for the “ em- 
bossing,” which consists of forcing the card- 
board upwards by the use of a steel die and 
matrix, Various presses being used, from the 
homely gold-blocking press to the magnifi- 
cent double-feeding mammoth embossing 
presses of Karl Krause. After the card is 
embossed the matrix is removed and very 
hard cardboard laid over the card. It is 
next placed under the press, when the sharp 
edge which is left on the embossing plate 
cuts the card into the requisite shape. Then, 
unless it has to be jewelled, it is finished and 
sent to the packing and sorting rooms and 
banded into dozens. Each so-called dozen 
is usually made up of ten cards containing 
Christmas mottoes, and three with New Year 
greetings, which givesan idea of the rela- 
tive popularity of Christmas and New Year 
cards. It is interesting to note that no 
quotation on a card finds better favour than 
“There’s gladness in remembrance,” whilst 
the, popularity of this couplet— 

Prithee receive this unpretentious card ; 
Prithee believe it carries my regard— 
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has yet to be surpassed. Amongst floral 
designs, the pansy, for friendship, and the 
sentimental forget-me-not have always found 
the largest sale ; children prefer cats by way 
of design, and among the masses two hands 
clasping, a heart, or a horseshoe, is the most 
fashionable card, whilst the superstitious 





Grove, and such like localities. Another 
comic that commanded popularity also arose 
from a saying of the moment. “ May this 
Christmas take the biscuit” was printed 
beside a biscuit packed in a box and sold 
largely in the year when the favourite slang 
expression was, “You take the cake,” or 





A LITHOGRAPHER’S STONE, SUOWING PROPORTIONATE SIZE OF MAN AND STONE. 


(On the surface of this stone are the desiyns of various Christmas cards.) 


person likes to choose an emblem of good 
luck, such as the four-leaved shamrock or 
the horseshoe. 

Looking at the children’s cards, I saw a 
quaint collapsible chicken-house, the poultry 
behind a net caging. The history of this 
design was rather curious. A lady’s veil was 
dropped on the floor of the office one day, 
and on picking it up it occurred to the 
manager that it would make a good piece of 
netting, and then he thought of putting the 
feathered tribe behind it. The card caught 
on very well, and during its manufacture 
there were enough veils used to stock quite a 
number of the fair sex. 

A very popular comic card was a wedding 
ring tied with a white ribbon bow, and the 
catchword, “ Now we shan’t be long,” heading 
an appropriate verse. This was obviously a 
lady’s card, as it had such a huge sale in the 
shops of drapers at Kensington, Westbourne 


“Annex the abernethy.” Comics of course 
must be topical to sell well. Messrs. Birn 
Brothers commenced with only eight numbers 
of these humorous cards, of which they sold 
three-quarters of a million, and to-day they 
have eighty numbers, and find employment 
all round the year for one hundred and sixty 
hands to make up “ comics.” 

During my visit I traversed every depart- 
ment—there are five in the basement alone. 
Of these the largest is the cutting, blocking, 
and embossing room; there, amongst other 
machinery, was a rotary cutting machine, 
where one man can cut to size quite easily 
half a million cards per diem. Before block- 
ing, the cards are powdered, first with French 
chalk and afterwards with a special material 
which, under heat, has a certain adhesive 
power. Next they are blocked with aluminium 
leaf, or gold, and after these machine pro- 
cesses, they are cleaned over by girl hands 
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and then embossed and scored for folding. 
The folding is now a big feature, as flat 
designs are quite out of fashion, and every 
card has one or more folds. After this they 
are taken to a card-cutting machine and cut 
in fancy shapes: this being a list of the 
processes carried on in these departments. 
Many firms, however, have ail this machine 
work done outside for them. I inspected 
the store-room for boards, which are nearly 
all of English make, English cardboard and 
paper being recognised as superior in quality. 

Passing on the ground floor through the 
card-room, counting-house, checking depart- 
ment, private offices and show-room, I 
halted in the card- 
room to see a hum- 
ber of girls deftly 
manufacturing 
“comics,” securing 
toys and tiny models 
of every sort in 
fancy boxes. There 
were piles of bells, 
diminutive ham- 
mers, imitation 
cigars, etc., stored 
around them, which 
they fastened in 
place with great 
celerity. Others 
were picking out 
orders and parcel- 
ling. A third batch 
of girls were jewel- 
lng—sprinkling 
silver on the cards 
(that being almost 
the only form of 
jewelling now in 
vogue)—and get- 
ting the cards ready 
for the hand-painted 
department. 

The studio is occupied by a permanent 
staff of young ladies whose work is to execute 
hand-painted cards, remodel and produce 
designs. A certain number of young artists 
who have already worked in this studio do 
some work for the firm at home, but no out- 
siders are entrusted with commissions, as the 
work must be the same all through. The 
earnings here average from ten shillings to 
three guineas a week, and every artist has 
the chance of making extra by overtime in 
the busy season. The hours are from 9.30 
till 6, and no artist is expected to give more 
than two months’ time before commencing 
to earn. This work appeals to so many that 
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there are constant applications for a post in 
the studio, and a permanent list is kept of 
ladies waiting to enter when there shall be a 
vacancy. Speed of course is necessary in 
painting the cards, and an average worker 
accomplishes eight dozen cards a day, or 
four gross a week. It will be imagined 
therefore that a lady who recently applied 
and offered to produce siz hand-painted 
cards weekly was not added to the staff ! 

In the studio I had a glimpse of designs 
already settled for 1898, and learnt with 
satisfaction that in a collection of 650 cards 
not one was designed out of the mother 
country, whilst, in spite of the many processes 
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BLOCKING AND EMBOSSING ROOM. 


a large proportion is executed from start to 
finish on the premises. 

Upstairs, in the black-and-white room, some 
forty girls were mounting cards and tying 
bows to the folding cards. It may be noted 
that the hands use about a hundred pieces 
of ribbon, amounting to 3,600 yards a day, 
making with it fifty-two thousand bows on an 
average. This is chiefly in connection with the 
black-and-white and private Christmas card 
trade, the latter being a branch of the 
industry dating back about seven years, and 
very much in favour at the present time. 

Whilst the general sample-books of Christ- 
mas cards are taken round by the travellers 
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in the beginning of May, when orders are 
booked, the private card book is only issued 
in the beginning of September, and business 
is done in this line right up till Christmas. 
The great novelty produced by this firm in 
1897 is the personal photograph card, which 
has for design the portrait of the sender, or 
his wife or children, as choice may dictate. 
Marvellous to relate, an order for any num- 
ber of these cards, with private photograph, 
address and greeting, is executed and de- 
livered within twelve hours, a fact which was 


GIRLS MANUFACTURING CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


actually demonstrated to me, on my express- 
ing scepticism. 

The middle and upper classes, who send 
out amass of cards, usually include the 
private greeting card in their order. One 
professional gentleman has a standing order 
for eleven hundred private cards, which 
must enable him to greet an extensive circle ; 
a second client generally requires nine hun- 
dred, but from fifty to one hundred is the 
average order for an exclusive design. The 
present taste is for small-sized cards, quality 
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being preferred to quantity, and the firm has 
an idea in course of manufacture for 1898 
which will surpass all previous attempts in 
combining minimum size with maximum 
value. 

I was curious to know what was considered 
a record sale for any one card, and learnt 
that last year the biggest hit was made by a 
small design in imitation of platinotype, 
but lithographed. Of this one number 
three-quarters of a million were sold, and 
naturally the idea was extensively used this 
year by other firms. Some 
other curious facts I gleaned 
from the manager, namely, 
that they spend quite £2,000 
a year on the manufacture 
of boxes for the cards, and 
consume tons and tons of 
cardboard, Exclusive of the 
usual cards of greeting, they 
issued in the private card 
book this year a hundred 
and thirty-five new designs, 
and as the demand for 
monogram work last season 
was almost too heavy to be 
met, this year they have 
inaugurated a department 
exclusively for that work. 
The thonsands of tiny photo- 
graphs which I saw being 
mounted on the cards are 
all produced by the most 
expensive platinotype pro- 
cess, which gives the requi- 
site delicacy, and this work 
for the black-and-white series 
is, again, all English. 

An idea of the dimen- 
sions of the private card 
trade can be gleaned from 
the number of sample-bocks 
issued by this one firm 
alone—fifteen hundred—the 
which, actually costing them 
twenty-three shillings, they 
are content to sell to their customers for five 
shillings, so vaiuable a part do the sample 
books play in bringing in orders, 

It is interesting to note that many charit- 
able organisations apply to the firm for 
Christmas cards, and the sample books, as 
well as many huge packets of big and little, 
funny and sentimental cards, find their way 
into -hospital wards and other benevolent 
institutions, to gladden the eyes. of those 
who might not otherwise be the recipients 
of the popular Christmas card. 
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SECOND floor 
in St James's 
Street,” ac- 
cording to 

Barty Josselin’s bio- 

grapher, should be a 

haunt of fashionable dissipation. 

For some years past I have found 
it a very decorous abode, “a gentlemanly 

residence, by Jove!” as Meredith’s General 

Ople would say, but decidedly prosaic. There 
used to be a black cat which waited for me 
on the doorstep whenever I came home in 
the small hours; but even that emblem of 

dubious habits has disappeared. My second 
floor is so austere that a friend who always 
complained that the atmosphere, the furni- 
ture, the prints on the walls, filled him with 
suicidal depression, sent me last Christmas 
the bust of a Faun, a wicked old classic with 
vine-leaves in his hair, and his features con- 
torted by a very disreputable wink. This 
piece of vertu stands on the sideboard, and 
keeps up the wink with singular tenacity, 
though his surroundings must have con- 
vinced him long ago that this superannuated 
caiety is quite thrown away. 

I was sitting by my fire very late one 
night at the beginning of autumn. A clock, 
four clocks, struck two in succession, and I 
was wondering whether it was happy chance 
or a polite understanding which prevented 
them from clashing, when suddenly there 
was a tremendous pealing of bells on the 
other side of the street. I looked out of the 
window ; not a soul was to be seen; but at 
that instant there was a burst of laughter, 
a woman's laughter, behind me, and turning 
round, I was amazed to behold in a chair on 
the opposite side of the fireplace a lady in a 
curiously old-fashioned evening toilette. She 
was young, extremely good-looking, and 
wore her black hair in very full braids on 
either side of her face, reminding me of an 
old print of Byron’s Gulnare. 

A nice visitor at such an hour! I glanced 
involuntarily at the Faun, whose features 
seemed to be wrinkled with a fresh and 
most compromising grin. Following my 
eyes, the young woman laughed again, and 
tripping across the room, laid her cheek 
against his. The picture appealed to my 





THE GHOST’S 


“DOU BLE,’ 


By L. F.. AUstin. 


artistic perceptions, but it was not to be 
tolerated for a moment. 

“Really, madam,” I said, “ I must protest 
against this intrusion. A second floor in 
St. James’s Street, though you may not 
think it, has a character to lose. You have 
mistaken the house, madam, and 

“ Hoity toity!” said she, in an oddly 
artificial voice, which sounded as if it came 
out of a phonograph; “I have known this 
room, sir, for a hundred years. But how 
you have changed it! Books !”—she made 
a wry face at the learned tomes which littered 
the table—* You are sad and scholastic, I 
fear, not one of the pretty fellows of my 
day. Still, that Faun 4 

“ Madam,” I said, with dignity, “ I must 
beg you not to jump to hasty conclusions 
about that—hem !—that object of vertu. I 
do not understand what you mean by a 
hundred years, and if you will have the 
goodness to retire ’ 

She laughed again. “ Man alive, what a 
dull block you are! Did ye not hear the 
bells over the way ?” 

“The bells—yes, but 

“T rang them! I am a ghost—such a 
very old ghost = 

She paused ; evidently I was expected to 
pay a compliment. 

“Time writes no wrinkles—hem ! ” 

“On my azure brow! Very polite of 
you! So people still quote Byron! We 
died in the same year, he and I, and I have 
often wondered why I never met his ghost. 
We might have such games with the bells! ” 

“Surely you would not expect the ghost 
of Byron to eugage in such an undignified 
romp ?” 

“Pooh! You don’t know the ghostly 
world. We have left off all our classic airs, 
blood-curdling lamentations, and so forth, 
and taken to practical joking. It is so much 
more amusing than waking people in the 
night to tell them about buried treasure and 
hidden bones ; that sort of melodrama went 
out of fashion years ago. When you have 
to be a ghost for ever, you cannot endure 
gloomy monotony. Now, ringing bells— 
yours, for instance ig 

“Good heavens, madam ! I hope you will 
do nothing of the kind! The valet who 
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sleeps in the basement will come up, and as 
he is a most particular man, the sight of you 
at this hour és 

It was too late. Every bell in the house 
rang with a startling peal. There were steps 
on the stairs, and, rushing out of the room, 
I met James, the valet, to whom I explained 
rather incoherently that I had become acci- 
dentally entangled with the bell-handle. At 
that moment his candle went out, and some- 
thing rustled past me with the unmistakable 
sound of a giggle. 

“Very good, sir,” said the voice of James 
in the darkness with sarcastic emphasis. 

She was gone, taking my reputation with 
her! ... What did this mean? When | 
re-entered my room, there she sat in the 
same chair, but with a totally altered ex- 
pression. The air of saucy mischief was 
succeeded by a grim stare from her black 
eyes. The face was much paler, and there 
was a small red mark on her right temple. 

“Pardon me,” I stammered, “I fear you 
are not well. If you will permit me to-——” 
There was a little brandy in a cupboard, but 
I had a sudden doubt of its efficacy for a 
fainting spirit ! 

“What ails you, sir?” The voice was 
different too—much more phonographic. 

*“* ]—-I was afraid you were not well. You 
were so cheerful a few moments ago, and 
now——” 

* What do you mean, man ? 
you before,” she retorted. 

“ Really, madam, isn’t this—hem !—rather 
capricious ? Just now you said you were 
fond of practical joking, and you rang all 
the bells. ‘Then you passed me on the stairs 
and laughed. James heard you, and as he 
is a most particular man . 

She sprang up with a cry which sent a 
shiver through me—the first ghostlike sensa- 
tion I had felt since the beginning of these 
singular proceedings. 

“Tt is my double,” she exclaimed ; “ my 
deceitful, hateful double! Look at me. 
Am I like a ghost who would play the fool 
by ringing bells ? ” 

She was certainly not. Her eyes had a 
cavernous glare, and from the red mark on her 
temple a small crimson drop began to trickle. 

“Seventy years ago this very night, the 
man I loved came to me and said he had 
been ruined by play at Crockford’s i 
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I never saw 








** Now the Devonshire Club,” I remarked. 
“No gambling there now, I assure you. I 
um a member.” 

“Don’t interrupt me!” she said fiercely. 
‘“* He declared he was ruined. It was a lie! 
He told me he was going home to commit 
suicide. I asked him to do it here, but he 
refused.” 

“Quite right. What would James have 
said? I beg your pardon. Seventy years 
ago it was different, of course.” 

“He swore to me he would blow his 
brains out at three o’clock. I said I would 
not survive him. As the clock struck three 
[shot myself. But he, the monster, betrayed 
me, and continued his despicable life |” 

“A very shabby trick !” 

“Ts not that enough to poison eternity 
for a ghost? And now I have a double, a 
wretched shade, who makes me ridiculous, 
whereas I used to be respected! This up- 
start race of spirit-doubles has destroyed the 
old aristocracy of the ghostly universe. We 
are driven from our haunts by buffoons ! 
I shall never appear again—never !” 

[ was irresistibly moved to offer consola- 
tion, though I had no idea what I was 
saying. 

“My dear madam, pray don’t take it 
so much to heart. The other lady is cer- 
tainly flighty. She made most injurious 
suggestions about that—that object of vertu 
you see on the sideboard . 

Something pinched my ear violently. At 
my elbow stood the “double,” radiant, 
triumphant, laughing immoderately. 

“Ladies!” I cried. “For pity’s sake 
don’t quarrel here! If James should come, 
what on earth should [I say? One is bad 
enough, but two 4 

A clock struck the first note of three. I 
saw a pistol barrel gleaming against the 
white temple where the red drop had 
trickled. 

“Not here, I implore you. Think of the 
scandal . 

There was a loud explosion, then a shriek 
of laughter, and I was alone in the room. 

* * * * * 

Next day I remembered that I had read 
something about this theory of the spectre’s 
spectre. Alas! poor old-fashioned ghost, 
how thy tradition is trampled on and derided 
by the Comic Spirit ! 
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THE LOVE ADVENTURES 








OF PRIMROSE WARD. 


By L. T. Meape.* 


Illustrated by J. BARNARD Davis. 





r has all just happened, and is 
therefore quite fresh in my 
memory. It was startling 
enough at the time, but it 

(XS3/ has ended well. As I write 
these words there is not a 
happier girl in England. My name is 
Primrose Ward, and I am just of age. I 
have been well educated, and am now a 
student at Newnham. I have no mother, 
nor any brothers and sisters, but I have a 
father. This story has 
a good deal to say to -~ 
my father. I never 
thought him perfect, 
mt I have always 
loved him ; I love him 
still. He is a hand- 
some man of sixty 
years of age, he is 
considered aristocratic, 
and he moves in the 
best society. He has 
no settled home, and 
financial crises come 
into his life, as a rule, 
once or twice every 
year. I have grown 
accustomed to them, 
having been brought 
up in their midst, and 
it was only the last one 
which really staggered 
me. 

This story begins at 
Christmas time. I had 
an invitation to join 
my father at Pine 
Woods. Pine Woods 
is the well-known and very beautiful seat of 
the Winchilseas. There was to be a large 
house party. I did not particularly want to 
go. I should have much preferred spending 
Christmas with a college friend in a small 
flat in town; but father wished it, and his 
word has always been law to me. 

I arrived late in the afternoon two days 
before Christmas. I had no maid and very 
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‘‘He had merry blue eyes.” 


little luggage, but I did not care about that. 
I prided myself upon being unconventional. 
Mrs. Winchilsea received me with her usual 
kindness. She is a little woman, very 
beautiful, and quite young, and [ admire 
her immensely. The house was full; all 
kinds of nice looking and interesting people 
were about. We all met in the great hall. 
Mrs. Winchilsea stood near a roaring log 
fire and dispensed tea to her guests. I had 
just accepted a cup from her pretty dimpled 
hands, when my father 
‘ame up to me. He 
said he wanted to in- 
troduce me to_ his 
special friend, Sir 
Henry Joyce. Sir 
Henry was about 
father’s age, or perhaps 
a little older. He was 
not nearly so hand- 
some, but he had an 
interesting face — at 
least, I thought so 
then. He began to 
talk to me at once, and 
I found his conversa- 
tion bright and _ plea- 
sant. He knew some 
of the people I knew, 
and when he spoke 
sympathetically of my 
special friends, I retired 
with him into the 
seclusion of an oriel 
window. His eyes were 
deep-set and penetrat- 
ing ; they had a way of 
looking through you. 
At one moment you liked him, the next you 
saw something about his face which made 
you shrink into yourself. I had that feeling 
about Sir Henry from the first. In the 
midst of our conversation a young man came 
up and asked to be introduced to me. I 
could not catch his name, but I heard after- 
wards that he was called Charlie by everyone 
in the place. He looked like a Charlie ; he 
had merry blue eyes and a clean-shaven face, 
and an upright, bright sort of manner ; his 
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arriage was good and he held’ himself well, 
but he was not specially aristocratic looking, 
like father and Sir Henry Joyce. 

At dinner that evening I sat between Sir 
Henry Joyce and Charlie. I discovered, 
just by accident, that Charlie’s name was 
Lawford. He was a Captain Lawford, 
and belonged to an infantry regiment. I 
thought him quite the nicest and pleasantest 
man I had ever met. He chatted and 
laughed, and I chatted and laughed back 
with him, and we managed to get a good 
deal of fun out of the occasion. Once in a 
way, of course, [ had to pay small attentions 
to Sir Henry, who was also extremely 
courteous, not to say chivalrous, and had 
a way of turning and looking at me out of 
his very short-sighted eyes which would 
have been disconcerting to another girl. 

After dinner, Captain Lawford found me 
out in a recess in the drawing-room, and we 
continued our conversation, which was light 
and trifling enough, although it amused us 
both immensely. Once or twice, as we 
chatted and laughed together, I caught an 
expression in his bright blue eyes which set 
my heart beating I could not tell why. I 
have always vowed that I would not receive 
attentions from the first man who chose to 
pay them—that I would never be that 
foolish sort of girl who falls in love with* 
the first man who looks at her. I still kept 
to that resolve, but, nevertheless, Charlie 
Lawford’s eyes began, not to trouble, but to 
impress me. When the evening was over, 
and I retired to my own room, they came 
between me and sleep; when I dozed off 
into the land of dreams, they followed me 
there. I found myself walking with Captain 
Lawford, talking to him, laughing with 
him, and making friends with him. Then 
all of a sudden the scene in my dreams 
changed. Charlie and I were still together, 
but the sun had ceased to shine and gloom 
surrounded us. 

At breakfast the next morning my place 
was near Captain Lawford’s, and he followed 
up his advantages of the night before. I 
snubbed him a little, for that is the Newnham 
manner, and then he became penitent and 
asked what he had done that I should treat 
him in sucha fashion. Then of course I had 
to be agreeable, and I believe I made myself 
very much so, for after breakfast we both 
went out into the grounds and rambled about 
until lunch time. At luncheon I felt that I 
knew Charlie Lawford better than any man 
in the world, better even than my father. 
The fact is, we had each lifted the curtain 


from our lives, and shown, each to the other, 
a little bit of our true selves. I for one 
found that peep into Charlie’s life very 
pleasant, and perhaps he felt the same about 
me. We were excellent friends, although our 
acquaintanceship was so short. Already we 
had our secrets, our pleast.*°s, our confidences 
one with the other. It was all most remark- 
able ; I could not account for it in the least. 

After lunch the Winchilseas made up a 
riding party, and I found myself, rather to 
my chagrin, by Sir Henry Joyce’s side. He 
rode beautifully, and as we ambled along 
together he asked me several questions about 
my past life. JI thought him something of 
an old fogey, and looked with a sigh at 
Charlie’s bright head and gallant figure as 
he rode on in front with a pretty girl, a 
certain Miss Mitford. Perhaps Sir Henry 
noticed the direction in which my eyes were 
wandering, for he saic, in that melodious 
and perfectly well-bred voice of his— 

“ Lawford is a capital fellow.” 

“ He is,” [ replied ; “I have not met any- 
one quite so nice for a long time.” 

“ By the way,” said Sir Henry, raising his 
brows the merest trifle, ‘ has he told you of 
his engagement? [ask the question because, 
considering the shortness of your acquaint- 
ance, you have already seen a good deal of 
him.” 

I did not start, but all the same there 
came a sharp pang, sudden as the prick of a 
knife, through my heart. Then I pulled 
myself together. 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that Captain 
Lawford is about to be married ?” 

“Yes. He is engaged to his cousin, a 
remarkably pretty girl; her name is Lady 
Mary Curzon. They are, I understand, to 
be married in the spring. Ask him about 
her when next you have an opportunity, 
Miss Ward. I am sure he will be pleased 
to enlighten you on the subject.” 

“T am sorry to hear your news,” I said 
after a pause. 

“Why so?” 

“Because [ do not approve of early 
marriages.” 

* Indeed !” 

“Tt is a mistake to give up one’s liberty 
too young,” I continued. 

“Ah! when your turn comes you will 
change your mind,” said Sir Henry. 

‘“*T do not intend to marry.” 

** Most pretty girls say that.” 

I gave my horse’s reins a vicious pull. I 
wanted to ride on faster. Sir Henry began 
to be distinctly disagreeable to me. 
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“The married woman has twice the advan- 
tages of the unmarried,” he continued, 
speaking in that voice which seemed never 
to rise or fall, but kept a dead, uniform level, 
which soon had a most irritating effect. 

“What do you mean ?” I asked. 

“You will find out for yourself when the 
time comes. The married woman takes a 
different place in society ; she has freedoms 
which the unmarried girl cannot enjoy. You 
will understand some day ; I cannot explain.” 

Sir Henry talked then on all sorts of 
matters, and I eto een to listen to him 
with my head in the air and my eyes gazing 
straight before me. "ow and then my 
laughter rang out clear and full. Of course, 
it didn’t matter in the least whether Captain 
Lawford was engaged or not; but I felt sore 
at his not having ‘told me himself. Surely, 
when he had said so much, he might have 
mentioned this all-important fact. 

At dinner that evening Sir Henry Joyce 
was my companion, and Captain Lawford 
sat far away at the other end of the table. 
That fact, however, did not prevent his eyes 
travelling up to mine and resting often on 
my face. He must have read something 
there which puzzled him, for he looked away 
as if he were hurt, and then, just as if he 
could not help himself, he gazed again. 
When I found that Captain Lawford kept 
looking at me I put on my most jocular 
manner and became my brightest self. Sir 
Henry I am sure was charmed, for he 
laughed constanily at my sallies, and I saw 
my father glancing at me with affectionate 
interest. 

There was to be a ball in the house that 
night, and soon after ten o'clock we all 
found ourselves in the splendid ball-room. 
A great many fresh guests had arrived from 
the surrounding country. The moment I 
put in an appearance Captain Lawford came 
up to my side. 

“T want you to engage yourself to me for 
several dances,” he said. 

“T am-sorry, but I cannot,” 
“My card is nearly full.” 

“Full already ! You don’t mean to say, 
Miss Ward, that you have not reserved a 
dance for me.” 

“T can give you one,” I answered ; “ the 
waltz before supper.” 

“T will secure it. 
something else ? ” 

I gave him my card, which, with this one 
exception, was already full. A look of 
vexation came over his face ; but before he 
could say anything more my partner came 


I replied. 


But surely you have 
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up and claimed me, and he had to withdraw. 

Three of the dances which I had promised 
were secured by Sir Henry Joyce. Old as I 
considered him, he could dance beautifully ; 

and while he danced that even, melodious 
voice of his kept on talking and talking. 

He told me a great deal about the gay world 
and about his own travels over the face of 
the globe, and then he spoke of his country 
seat in Warwickshire and his house in 
Grosvenor Square, and gave me to understand, 
without exactly saying it, that he was a man 
of immense wealth and high position. Just 
as we were concluding our last waltz, and 
were standing together for a moment to 

regain our breath, ‘he said abr uptly— 

“When my wife comes on the scene she 
will have a golden time.” 

“ What do you mean!” I asked. 

For answer he looked full into my eyes— 
there was a meaning in his glance which I 
could not fail to understand. To my intense 
annoyance I felt the colour rushing up into 
my cheeks. 

“My wife will have a golden time,” he 
repeated. “I fancy I see her now, young, 
stately, very beautiful; she will be an old 
man’s darling—there is no woman more to 
be envied.” 

“JT cannot agree with you,” I said with 
spirit. “Any girl who deliberately marries 
an old man for his wealth and position does 
wrong. If she is unhappy afterwards she 
has only herself to blame.” 

“You think so,” he answered slowly; “are 
those your real sentiments ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly,” I replied. 

His eyes flashed with a queer light, his 
smoooth face underwent a revolution. All 
in a moment it looked crooked and distorted. 
He said something coldly polite in a voice 
which I scarcely recognised as his, and then 
made way for Captain Lawford, who came 
up eagerly to claim me as his partner. 

Captain Lawford danced beautifully ; we 
seemed to float on air. Soon I had a queer 
sensation that he and I were floating through 
life together. I had but to shut my eyes to 
realise this strongly. His arm supported 
me, ny feet scarcely touched the ground, his 
eyes were close to mine, I could feel his 
breath on my cheeks. My heart beat madly. 
Oh, if we could only go on like this for ever ! 
Such was the thought which came to me. 
Then I pulled myself up. Was I taking 
leave of my senses? What was Captain 
Lawford to me? I had only known him 
for a few hours, and he was engaged to 
another woman. 
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This thought stung me so sharply—so 
desperately, that I stopped and pressed my 
hand to my side. 

“What is the matter?” he asked anxiously. 

“Let us get out of the ball-room,” I said ; 
“the air is so hot, and I am tired of dancing.” 

He led me into one of the corridors, and 
we stood by an open window. I used my 
fan vigorously. 

“Tet me fan you,” said Charlie. 

“No, thank you, I would rather do it 
myself.” 

“But is it safe for you to stand on such a 
cold night near this open window ? ” 

“ Tt does not matter.” 

“Miss Ward, what is wrong with you ?” 

“ Nothing,” [ replied ; “ why do you ask?” 

“T ask because you are changed. Before 
lunch to-day you were the most delightful 
girl in the world. We were friends, real 
friends, comrades, the shortness of our 
acquaintanceship did not matter. We had 
tastes in common, feelings, all the rest. By 
the most accursed ill-luck I was allotted to 
the wrong girl while out riding, and since 
then you have been different ; [ see it in 
your face. What is wrong ?” 

“Nothing is wrong,” I answered ; “ why 
do you question me so closely ?” 

He looked at me with pleading eyes ; the 
laughter and fun went out of them. All of 
a sudden J thought of my dream, in which | 
had been with Charlie in sunshine and then 
with Charlie in shadow. His eyes had the 
gloomy look which they wore during the 
latter part of my dream. 

“T must go back to the ball-room now,” I 
said nervously. “ My partner who is to take 
me into supper will be looking for me.” 

“ You must tell me what is wrong before 
you stir a step. You are changed, and | 
must know the reason.” 

“Must!” I said. 

“Yes, must—-cannot you understand ? ” 

I stirred restlessly. 

“You make a mountain out of a molehill,” 
Icried. “I have moods and tenses, like any- 
hody else; I refuse to be questioned any 
further. Let me go, I must.” 

* You shall, but not until I have said some- 
thing. Do you know what has happened ? 
I have fallen in love at first sight.” 

“You?” I gazed up at him, speech 
arrested by his words. 

“ Yes,” he continued. “I !—TI have fallen 
in love with the dearest, the prettiest, the 
best girl in the world. I want her answer, 
I want to know if there is a ghost of hope 
for me. Primrose, I thought I read some- 





thing in your face to-day. I would give my 
life for you. Answer me, darling, answer 
me. Never mind the shortness of our 
acquaintance ; we have known each other in 
some other state, we are not strangers. Do 
not our hearts each respond to the other ? 
Primrose, say it is true.” 

My heart was full of anger, surprise, 
astonishment, and, yes, gladness. I forgot 
for the moment that Captain Lawford was 
engaged to another woman. People were 
coming into the corridor, couples were pass- 
ing us ; one or two looked back. 

Having made his declaration, Captain 
Lawford stood perfectly still. His eyes 
danced, then gloom filled them. 

“Do you hate me?” he asked. “ Have I 
been too presumptuous ? Forgive me. Do 
not answer me now. I will ask you again 
later on when you know me better; but 
whatever your answer, I will never marry 
anybody else.” 

“What about Lady Mary?” I cried. 
The words burst from me. 1 did not mind 
what I said at that moment. He was 
engaged to Lady Mary, and he was false to 
her. After an acquaintanceship of twenty- 
four hours he had proposed to me. What 
sort of man was he? Not the Charlie whom 
I had imagined -—not the hero I was fast 
making him. 

“What about Lady Mary ?” I repeated. 

His face turned white. 

“My cousin, Lady Mary? How do you 
know about her ?” 

Before I could reply Sir Henry came up. 

“T have been looking for you everywhere,” 
he said. ‘You promised to give me the 
great privilege of taking you into supper.” 

U laid my hand mechanically on his arm ; 
he piloted me through the thronged rooms 
until we reached the great hall where supper 
was laid. Sir Henry secured a little table 
and we took our seats. While we ate he 
talked. I answered him with my heart far 
away. I could think of no one but Charlie. 
I saw over and over Charlie’s bright face ; 
then the change in it when I mentioned 
Lady Mary’s name. 

Oh, there could be no mistake. The 
engagement must be true. 

“ You are cating nothing,” said Sir Henry, 
bending over me in his old-fashioned, polite 
way. 

“Tam not hungry,” I replied. 

“ Have some champague ?” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“ Well, shall we return to the ball-room ? 
I think our dance is beginning.” 
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I rose slowly. 

“ You look white,” said Sir Henry. “ What 
do you say to our sitting this dance out 7” 

* As you please.” 

He led me into the corridor. The window 
where I had stood with Charlie was wide 
open. Sir Henry paused. 

“Not here,” I cried. ‘ Do you want us to 
catch our deaths of cold?” There were 
limits to my endurance. I could not stand 
with Sir Henry just where I had felt Charlie’s 
strong presence close to me. We went into 
one of the conservatories. Sir Henry chose 
a secluded spot, offered me a seat, and stood 
looking at me. 

“ Now, Miss Ward, what is the matter ?” 
he asked. 

“You, too!” I cried with petulance. “ I 
am tired of hearing people ask what is the 
matter.” 

“But won’t you answer me? Something 
assuredly is.” 

“T am only sick of all this excitement; I 
want to go to bed. I believe these late hours 
are very bad for young girls.” 

“T am quite charmed to hear you speak 
in such a sensible strain. You are a very 
beautiful woman, and ought to take care of 
your health.” 

“T hate compliments,” I replied. 

“This is not a compliment ; compliments 
are false, and this is true.” 

“ Well, true or false, I consider it a liberty 
on your part to tell me I am a beautiful 
woman.” 

“ What a very spirited young lady it is!’ 
said Sir Henry, with a laugh. 

I recognised . tone of delight in his laugh. 
I looked at him in amazement. 

“T want to say something to you,” he 
continued, dropping his voice. “I don’t 
wish you to answer me now; you can think 
it over and give me your reply later on.” 

“Tf it is anything important, please reserve 
it for another occasion,” I said. ‘ I am too 
tired just now to exert my brain in the very 
least.” 

“This is not a question of exerting your 
brain. I rather hope that it may affect your 
heart.” 

“Then please, Sir Henry, do not put my 
tired heart to a strain.” 

“Miss Ward, you must listen. Short as 
our friendship is, I feel that I cannot live 
without you. Will you be my wife ?” 

I uttered an exclamation. 

“Nay, hear me out,” he continued. “I 
do not expect you to love me—not at first— 
although I hope and believe that will come 


’ 


later on. I offer you a very ardent and true 
affection.” 

“Of twenty-four hours’ date,” I said. 

“That expression on your face is un- 
becoming, but I will forgive it. The passion 
you have inspired will not die, believe me ; 
I feel that it will remain with me as long as 
I live. I never saw a woman before who 
quite seemed to fit to all my requirements. 
You are young, strong, beautiful ; you are 
well educated, you have got a mind. TI want 
you to give me your youth, your intellect, 
your beauty. In exchange I give you 
unlimited wealta and a good position. As 
Lady Joyce you will have . 

“Now stop,” Isaid; “do not say any 
more. Let me finish the category of what 
you can offer me. As Lady Joyce I shall 
be that envied thing, an old man’s darling. 
Thank you much. The old man can give 
his wife diamonds and the best dresses.” 

“You would look lovely in diamonds.” 

“Please do not interrupt. The old man 
can put his wife in such a position that she 
has double the liberty of the unmarried girl.” 

When I said this I saw his face wince. 

“ The old man,” I continued, “ is generous; 
he offers the penniless girl something valuable. 
sut now what about the freedom? Is it 
true that the old man’s darling has more 
liberty than the independent unmarried girl 

the girl of the present day—who is poor, 
doubtless, and lives in a tiny flat, and earns, 
perhaps, by hard work, five shillings an hour, 
but who has liberty unbounded, who is free 
as the air? Is it true, Sir Henry, that your 
wife will be better off as regards freedom 
than the unmarried girl whom I have just 
described ?” 

His brow darkened, the queer look which 
I have before spoken of came into his eyes. 

“You would have all the freedom you 
could require,” he said ; “I should make you 
as happy as the day is long.” 

“Thank you, you have answered me. As 
your wife I see that I must go your way, not 
mine. Now I am determined to go my own 
way. I thank you very much. I wish you 
good night.” 

I swept a great mocking curtsey at him, 
raised my eyes to his, and left him. 

I went up to my room, but not to sleep. 
Two proposals in one evening were surely 
enough to keep any girl awake. Early the 
next morning I arose. I intended to go out 
as goon as ever the sun made its appearance 
above the horizon. I went downstairs and 
entered the library. The moment I did so I 
started back—a lamp was burning on a 
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distant table, and a brilliant fire was lit in 
the grate. Someone was lying back in a deep 
arm-chair. I saw the top of a grey head. 
I was just about to fly, thinking that Sir 
Henry Joyce was in the room, when my 
father rose and confronted me. 

“ Now this is luck,” he exclaimed. rim- 
rose, I must speak to you at once on a most 
important matter.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Sir Henry Joyce has proposed to you, he 
told me so himself ; he proposed to you last 
evening.” 

“Yes, father. Did he tell you what my 
answer was ?” 

“The answer you gave him in your sur- 
prise was quite unimportant. I must talk the 
matter over with you. At present you do not 
understand your own good luck. As Lady 
Joyce you will have the world at your feet.” 

* 1 don’t want it.” 

“My dear Primrose, that speech shows 
your absolute and babylike ignorance.” 

“JT will not marry a man double my own 
age,” I said ; “and besides . 

My father came a step nearer. 

“ Besides ?” he queried. 

I could not add any more, it was im- 
possible for me to mention Captain Lawford’s 
name. My father took hold of my hand and 
drew me close to him. 

“This is a very serious matter,” he said ; 
“you area very young and inexperienced girl. 
I think I can read your thoughts. There is 
another man here who has paid you atten- 
tions. Notwithstanding the shortness of 
your acquaintanceship, he has marked you 
out in a way which, under the circumstances, 
is nothing short of insulting. I allude to 
Captain Lawford. You know, of course, that 
he is engaged to another woman.” 

“Don’t say any more,” I cried. “ He is 
nothing to me, nothing at all.” 

“The world, as far as it is represented in 
this house, thinks otherwise.” 

“T hate the world,” I cried ; “I wish I 
were back at Newnham. I will leave here 
to-day.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind. You 
will give the lie to the world, which says you 
are all too anxious to accept the attentions of 
an engaged man, by promising to marry 
Sir Henry Joyce.” 

“J will not.” 

“Primrose, my dear child, come here. 
What is the matter with you? You love 
me, don’t you ?” 

** Yes, father.” 

“ Child, you would save me if you could ?” 
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“Save you? Is anything wrong?” 

“The old story, I am short of money. 
At the present moment I am in terrible 
difficulties. I have put my name to a bill, 
and if I cannot meet it within a week from 
now [ shall be not only ruined, but dis- 
honoured. If this happens I shall go under 
for ever. You, child, can save me.” 

As my father spoke his self-control gave 
way. I felt the arms with which he was 
clasping me tremble. 

“Tf you marry Sir Henry I shall be 
saved,” he cried. “Sir Henry has promised 
to set me on my feet again. He will meet 
the bill for me. -If you refuse him, all is up. 
If I fall, I shall drag down others in my 
ruin. What is one girl’s happiness where 80 
many are concerned; and Sir Herry will 
make you a good husband. If you marry 
him all this misery will be averted.” 

“Ts it true?” I asked at last slowly. 

“Tt is quite true. Will you save me?” 

“T cannot answer you at present; leave 
me to myself.” 

I left the library and returned to my own 
room. There I spent the blackest hour of 
my life. All in a moment, from the careless, 
happy life of a Newnham student, I found 
myself confronting one of the great problems 
of the world. Should I give up my own 
happiness for the sake of another. Should 
I turn my back on the man I loved? Yes, 
I knew it now. Whether Charlie was engaged 
or not, I loved him with all the strength of 
my youth. I thought out the problem, and 
in my own way I‘answered it. Before that 
evening arrived I had accepted Sir Henry’s 
offer. As a matter of course I was con- 
gratulated and the engagement publicly 
announced. The only person who did not 
give me pleasant words and smiles was 
Captain Lawford, but he had left Pine 
Woods early in the day. I did not dare to 
ask about him, and no one mentioned his 
name in my presence. 

Sir Henry was anxious that the wedding 
should take place as soon as possible, and in 
a day or two my father and I left Pine 
Woods for London. Time flew on apace, 
and it came to ke within a week of our 
marriage. Sir Henry was a constant visitor 
at the luxurious lodgings which we had 
taken. He did not improve on acquaintance. 
He was exacting, narrow-minded, and had 
no modern ideas with regard to women. 
His temper was also capricious in the extreme. 
I hated the thought of becoming his wife, 
but I felt powerless in the hands of an over- 
mastering fate. 
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My father was happy. His pecuniary diffi- 
culties had been completely relieved. He 
often whispered to me that I had saved him, 








“7 started and turned quickly.” 


what a good daughter I was, how dearly he 
loved me. But never once did he ask me if 
I were happy in the thought of my coming 
muriage, On the contrary, he congratulated 


me on the brilliant alliance Twas about 
to make. 

Presents poured in from every side. I 
could scarcely bring myself 
to look at them. Night after 
night I dreamt of Charlie ; 
my pillow was wet with 
bitter tears ; I felt myself to 
be one of the most miserable 
girls in the world. 

On a certain morning Sir 
Henry asked father and my- 
self to meet him at Hendon. 
We were to join a party who 


stretch of water known as 
the Welsh Harp. A severe 
frost had held the world in 
its grip for several days, and 
the ice was supposed to be 
in prime condition, I was 
fond of skating and Sir 
Henry was a proficient in 
the art. 

When my father and I 
arrived, however, Sir Henry 
had not yet put in an appear- 
ance, nor had the rest of our 
party come. My father went 
off to look for some of them, 
and for a few moments I 
found myself alone. 

I was just about to take a 
turn by myself on the ice 
when someone spoke my 
name. I started and turned 
quickly to meet the full gaze 
of Charlie Lawford’s blue 
eyes. They were troubled 
and gloomy. 

“Thank God for this op- 
portunity !” he exclaimed. 
“JT could not meet you before. 
When I heard the news that 
morning at Pine Woods there 
was nothing for it but to 
bolt. I have got more self- 
control now. May I offer 
you my congratulations ? ” 

“Don’t! don’t!” I ex- 
claimed. It was with the 
utmost difficulty I could keep 

* my tears from bursting forth. 
“JT do believe you love 
me, after all, Primrose.” 
“ You have no right to ask that question. 





Can't you—can’t you see I—I——” I was 
trembling from head to foot. 
“When is the wedding to be?” asked 


meant to skate on the fine ; 
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Charlie. He bent forward and spoke in a 
quiet voice. 

“Tn a week’s time,” I answered. 

“You have my very best wishes.” 

“And when are you to be married?” I 
asked desperately. 

‘“* Never, you must know that.” 

“ But surely you are engaged 7” 

* Who told you so?” 

“To your cousin, Lady Mary Curzon.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“T had my suspicions,” he cried. “I 
thought that handle was being used against 
me. When you spoke of her that night at 
Pine Woods I had not a moment to explain. 
She is nothing to me, Primrose ; and besides, 
she is a married woman now. She was 
married a week ago to Lord Walton.” 

“And were you never engaged to her?” 

“Yes, two years ago, for a fortnight. We 
both terminated the affair with mutual good 
wishes. They played me false at Pine 
Woods ; they did it for a reason.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter now,” I cried. I felt 
cold and sick. Just at that moment Sir 
Henry came up. He bowed to Captain 
Lawford, scarcely concealing the annoyance 
which he felt at seeing him, and took me 
immediately under his charge. 

“ T hate that fellow,” said Sir Henry, when 
we found ourselves flying over the ice. 

He did not wait for me to speak. 

“There is a thaw coming on,” he con- 
tinued. ‘ The ice will soon be unsafe.” 

As he spoke he began to skate with great 
velocity and recklessness. I found that he 
was taking me away from the rest of the 
skaters. 

“We must not go on that part of the 
water,” I said suddenly. ‘“ Do you see the 
board with ‘ Dangerous’ marked on it ?” 

“Yes; but what of that? You do not 
fear a wetting ?” 

“T am not exactly afraid, but I certainly 
do not wish to be submerged in the water,” 
I answered. ‘ What a wonderfully rapid 
thaw ; the ice is so wet that it is unpleasant ; 
I should like to land.” 

“ And I should prefer that you did not do 
so, Primrose. Now that matrimony is so 
near this will be a lesson for you. When 
you are my wife your wishes and mine will 
naturally be one. Practice obedience this 
morning.” 

As he spoke he looked steadily into my 
eyes. That queer look which I have before 
spoken of was deepening on his face. 

“T will not go on the part of the ice which 
j | ‘ 99 = 
is marked ‘ Dangerous,’” I cried. 
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“T think you will do so, but not quite yet. 
We will take a turn just round here, it is 
lonely ; we shall have this part to ourselves. 
So much the better, I have something to say 
to you.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Now that our wedding is so near, have 
you any affection for me 7” 

“Why do you ask that question now!” 

“Out of a sense of curiosity. It will be 
interesting to hear the words as your beautiful 
lips utter them, ‘Henry, I love you.’ By 
the way, Primrose, now that I come to think 
of it, you have never yet told your future 
bridegroom that your young heart is 
altogether his.” 

As Sir Henry spoke his hands clasped 
mine with a grip of iron. We flew over the 
frozen water. I gasped for breath. 

“Let me go, you frighten me!” I cried. 

“Frighten you? I? Impossible! You 
do not realise what you are saying, Primrose. 
In a week’s time you and I[ will be husband 
and wife. In the presence of God you will 
have vowed to love, honour, and obey me. 
It will be pretty to hear the words as they 
drop from my darling’s lips. My old ears 
will be attentive for them. As the elixir of 
youth, they will come to gladden me; the 
love of my angel girl will make the balance 
between us even. On my side the scales will 
be weighted with money, position, a title, 
and last, but not least, Primrose, with the 
rescuing of the author of your being from 
the prison-house. Think! I picked him up 
out of the slums of his own evil ways and 
base speculations ; I placed him high and 
dry on a sound financial basis. The deed 
weighs heavy in the balance, very heavy. 
But never mind ; after all, the scales are even, 
for the other side is weighted with Love—the 
innocent, pure love of a young girl. Talk to 
me about it, Primrose; let me hear the 
noble sentiments of love from those coral 
lips. You tremble with glad emotion when 
I am near, you hate all other men because 
of the mighty love you give to one.” 

“T never told you that I loved you.” 

“What! no more you did !—you were too 
modest, too sweet and virginal. But you 
may carry those sentiments too far, and I 
am anxious to hear of the mighty love 
which weighs the balance even. Speak! 
begin.” 

“T want to land.” 

“ And I don’t want you to. Speak!” 

I was silent. 

“You cannot find your voice. We will 
skate up this long stretch which is’ marked 
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‘Dangerous.’ Perhaps you can tell me 
there.” 

“No, no, no, I am terrified.” 

“But there is nothing to frighten you. 
Come, this way—you shall.” His eyes 
looked full into mine. They shone with 
an evil, lurid light; his lips opened and he 
laughed. His hands held my wrists like 
clasps of iron; he whirled me round in the 
direction of the dangerous part of ice. I 
uttered a wild cry. 

“Henry, Henry, are you mad? the ice 
cracks already, we shall be drowned.” 

“You ask me if I am mad,” he answered. 
“T am, for you, for your love. Perhaps the 
cold water will loosen your tongue—the 
balance is uneven, Primrose, but love can 
put it straight. Talk to me of love. 
What! you fear the cold water, but my 
arms will be round you, our lips shall meet, 
even if it is in the embrace of death. 
Come !” 

He dragged ne forward. The ice cracked 
and shivered. I thought my last hour had 
arrived. Suddenly a voice shouted in our 
ears. 

“Let go, sir! 
minute.” 

A man skated rapidly up. I turned and 
looked in his face. His blue eyes flashed 
back a gleam of comfort into mine. He was 


You coward, let go this 


Charlie, Captain Lawford ; he was in time 
to save me. Making one frantic effort, I 
managed to wrench my hands from those of 
Sir Henry, but the next instant, and before 
Captain Lawford could reach me, the ice 
cracked again with a report like thunder. 
Heaven and earth seemed immediately to 
recede from my vision. The next instant 
the cold water closed over me. 


I was saved. Charlie was the one who 
brought me to the surface. With that 
salvation ends the painful part of my story, 
for Sir Henry, who sank almost as soon as I 
did, was not rescued in time from the grip 
of that icy embrace. When they brought 
him to the shore he was dead. Thus ends 
my tragedy. I could not pretend to mourn 
for the man I had never loved, and whose 
mind was already trembling, to a dangerous 
degree, in the balance. My tragedy is over, 
thank God! but my love story goes on. 
Charlie and I are engaged. We are not to 
be married for a year, and I am going back 
to Newnham after all. By the way, Charlie 
approves of the Modern Woman. In a 
sense that is not to be wondered at, for I 
am nothing if I do not belong to the modern 
side of woman’s life, and my sentiments now 
are my lover’s. <A golden light surrounds 
us. We are very happy. 
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THis “ Foreword ” as to the contents of the 
WINDSOR next year must be regarded more 
in the light of a rough sketch than as a 
completed programme. It would be im- 
possible and unwise to disclose all “our plans 
for 1898” at this early date; but the 
following are some of the features which, it 
is hoped, will interest our readers in the 
coming months. 
“KRONSTADT ” 
will be our chief attraction in fiction for the 
first half of the year, and will establish Max 
Pemberton’s already high reputation as a 
novelist still more securely. Mr. Forestier’s 
fine illustrations will give an added charm 
to this thrilling story. 
“ JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNALIST,” 


is the title given by Cottrel Hoe—a new 
name in the ranks of writers of fiction—to 
a set of stories, each complete in itself, which 
are certain 
to attract 
great at- 
tention. 
They detail 
the extra- 
ordinary 
experiences 
of a young 
lady who is 
not only an 
able jour- 
nalist, but 
who is also 
an amateur 
detective. 
Each story 
is con- 
cerned with 
a separate 
exploit of 





MISS JENNIE BAXTER. 









Miss Baxter, and shows her unravelling, on 
behalf of her newspaper, intricacies which 
only the rival of Sherlock Holmes could 
hope to explore successfully. All who enjoy 
novel plots and exciting situations must 
acquaint themselves with charming Miss 
Jennie Baxter, of the Daily Bugle. 

THE STORIES 
which have been arranged for 1898 will 
include contributions from the most eminent 
writers of the day. The record of the 
WINDSOR 
in the past; 
has not 
been sur- 
passed by 
any of its 
rivals, and 
in 1898 
this record 
will be 
more than 
m ai n- 
tained. 
Readers 
will re- 
member 
stories by 
Rudyard 
Kipling, 
Conan 
Doy Le; MRS. L. T. MEADE, 
Hall Caine, 
S. R. Crockett, Anthony Hope, Ian Mac- 
laren, and several other famous novelists 
who have brightened our pages. And we 
van. only assure them that next year we 
shall add to our long list the names of 
many other popular story-writers. Among 
those who will join our ranks may be 
mentioned Mrs. L. T. Meade, who always 
enlists the sympathy of her readers. 
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NEW WRITERS 
have always had a warm welcome in the 
Winpsor. It has been our privilege to 
introduce several authors who are now 
acknowledged to deserve all the attention we 
called to their early work. In 1898 the first 
stories of at least half-a-dozen new writers, 
in whose ultimate success the Editor has 
absclute confidence, will appear in our pages. 
ATHLETES 
in every department of sport will be glad to 
know that Mr. C. B. Fry, the most versatile of 
living athletes, will contribute several articles 
in the coming year. They are certain to be 
read with intense pleasure by cricketers and 
footballers. Other arrangements to deal with 
different popular recreations are in progress. 
OUR ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS, 
which have been such a popular feature, will 
be continued and improved. Celebrities in 
art, politics, 
7 science, and lit- 
erature will tell 
the story of their 
careers for the 
benefit of WInD- 
sor readers. We 
have so large a 
section of the 
+ musical public 
jamong our 
kindest appreci- 
ators that we are 
determined to 
continue to pay 
considerable at- 
(Hawkins tention to 
famous musi- 
cians. Accord- 
ingly, among the early contents of the 
Winpsor will be bright and _ interesting 
reminiscences of great vocalists, under the 
title of 
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“QUEENS OF SONG.” 

These articles will deal with such splendid 
vocalists as Madame Jenny Lind, Madame 
Patey, Madame Christine Nilsson, and 
others. Fine portraits will enhance the 
value of these reminiscences. 

PERCY ANDREA, 
whose stories of “ Lauder Caine the Con- 
fessor” are still fresh in the memory of 
WINDpsoR readers, has written a most enter- 
taining and exciting series of tales of “A 
Gentleman Adventurer.” His idea has been 
to depict a career of adventure in modern 
life. The first story will appear in January, 
and deals with extraordinary incidents in 


the life of a political spy. There is plenty of 
foundation in fact for these remarkable tales. 
AMERICAN MATTERS 

will be given more space than has hitherto 
been possible. Very soon an article, fully 
illustrated with portraits, will describe the 
personality and individual influence of the 
leading American novelists. 

SCIENCE, ART, AND NATURAL HISTORY 
will be carefully followed ; and some deeply 
interesting articles have been arranged which 
will add not only to one’s information, but 
convey new ideas in an attractive manner. 
“THE CRIMSON THREAD OF KINSHIP,” 
which has been so manifest in the British 
Empire lately, has suggested to the Editor 
a special series of illustrated articles on 
Colonial Life. Following up ‘“ Masters of 
Empire,” which appears in this issue, there 
will be in January an article on Melbourne, 
with many pictures by a well-known Aus- 
tralian artist. Life in the bush will be 
sketched and described, and an endeavour 
will be made to portray accurately and 
sympathetically the environment and work of 
our relatives across the sea. 

ERNEST E. WILLIAMS, 
author of those striking books, “ Made in 
Germany,” and “ The Foreigner in the Farm- 
a ee 
which have (gage 
been read 
and dis- 
cussed by 
politicians 
all over the 
world, has 
been com- 
missioned 
to write a 
series of 
articles on 
“The Im- 
perial 
Heritage.” 
These will 
show the 
marvellous 
possibilities ~~ 
of expan- Froma ph 
sion of MR. ERNEST E, WILLIAMS. 
trade with, (Author of “Made in Germany.”) 
and the in- 
ternal wealth of, the British Colonies. Of 
course, there will be numerous illustrations, 
and every thoughtful reader will find plenty 
of food for reflection in Mr. Williams’ 
arguments and statistics. 
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THE CONVERSION 


OF TOUGHIE. 


By ALFRED SLADE. 


Illustrated by J. MACFARLANE. 





oe OST of the men were asleep. 
RY « 
eA 


There had been a few who 
had got up in the morning to 
wash their clothes, but now 
they had had their dinners 
and gone to bunk again. The 
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others, the great majority, had not washed 
their clothes and had not had their dinners ; 
but they had been to the bush pub. on 
Saturday night, and that generally lasted 
them right up to Monday morning. 





VALORES 


above them, in dominant note, the powerful 
nasal trumpeting of Westland the ringer. 

Outside, all nature lay entranced beneath 
the blazing sun ; the great gaunt gum trees 
seemed cut out in iron, so motionless they 
stood ; the sheep looked dead as they 
crouched in the scanty shadow. Across the 
plains nothing could be seen save the foggy 
vapour of the heat, nothing heard but the 
awful silence of the eternal desert. 

The cowboy finished his paper, folded it 











“ Yorkey, the waggoner, was writing a letter home.” 


The Chinese cook was in the kitchen 
crooning gibberish to himself ; the cowboy 
was leaning across the open door seriously 
studying an ancient sporting paper ; in the 
hut there were four of the shearers playing a 
silent game of euchre; at one end of the 
table the stowaway was caressing a lizard he 
had caught, at the other end, near the fire- 
place, Yorkey, the waggoner, was writing 
a letter home, perspiring freely the while ;: 
and from the three-tiered bunks all round 
came the heavy breathing of the men asleep, 
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carefully, put it in his pocket, and strolled 
slowly away to the homestead ; the four men 
had grown tired of euchre and sat round 
smoking their pipes; by prodigious exertion 
Yorkey had come to the end of his letter 
and, with puckered brow, was painfully 
addressing the dirty envelope; the ringer 
turned over in his bunk and inaugurated a 
crescenilo passage on his nose. 

Suddenly a shadow fell through the door- 
way, and there appeared in the entrance a 
young man attired in black. He advanced 
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quietly, hat in hand, and, the stowaway 
ceding the position in dismay, took up his 
place at the head of the table. 

*“ Good afternoon,” he commenced. “ Mr. 
Montgomery has given me permission to 
come and address you this afternoon.” 

He looked around for some sort of 
response. Yorkey was sealing his envelope 
and had no time to give to other matters ; 
the stowaway, under the impression that the 
stranger was in some vague way connected 
with the police, had crawled hurriedly into 
his bunk and hidden his head beneath the 
blankets ; the four men smoking were not 
sufficiently prepared for the strain of conver- 
sation, and finding no suitable reply, spat 
together in concert at their feet. 

With an effort the new-comer resumed, 
in a tone of polite suggestion, “So if you 
would all wake up and draw round, we 
might commence at once.” 

The stowaway’s lizard, left to his own 
devices, had crawled away from his owner's 
clutches and at this moment very oppor- 
tunely fell on the ringer’s face ; instantly 
his arm went round, the lizard flew through 
the air the whole length of the hut, and the 
aroused sleeper sprang to the floor. 

“ Here!” he said, “ what’s the game, I 
should like to know ? You young scoundrel ” 
—this to the stowaway in the bunk above— 
“T'll twist your ungodly head right off your 
neck, I will!” 

And turning round to do it, he caught 
sight of the black-garbed stranger, at which, 
rubbing his eyes to make sure he was not 
still dreaming, he muttered huskily— 

* And what do you want, anyhow ?” 

“ My friend,” answered the other, “I am 
the new minister at Benson’s Creek, and 
with Mr. Montgomery’s permission I intend 
holding a little service here this afternoon.” 

“ What?” shouted the ringer. “ Here 
we've been grafting enough to break our 
hearts over a lot of ticky sheep all the 
week ; and this very morning we’ve been 
and done our washing—at least some of us 
have, though not me, because I wasn’t well— 
and now we've got to be disturbed out of 
our natural rest on account of such tom- 
foolery as that. 

“Get into your bunks, you lubbers!” he 
went on, and nobody lost any time in 
obeying him, “and just give me room to 
argue. Young man, my name’s Toughie 
(he was prouder of that than his real name), 
and I’m the ringer of any shed I care to go 
into between Burke and Bendigo. And as 
for Montgomery’s permission, we ain’t in 
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collar now, and the boss of the board’s got 
nothing to do with it.” 

“My friend,” protested the minister 

“JT ain’t your friend!” shouted 'Toughie, 
“and you had better get bee-line for the 
wallaby.” 

The minister put up his hand to silence 
him ; then he said quietly— 

“T’ve come here this afternoon to hold a 
service, and so I’m going to hold it.” 

Toughie drew ominously nearer. 
you fight ?” he asked. 

No.” 

“Then you can’t run no Gospel-show 
here. You've got to lick me first !” 

The minister flushed a little as he 
answered— 

“T can’t fight as a general thing, you 
know ; but Ill try if you like.” 

“No, I’m hanged if you do!” cried 
Yorkey, scrambling down from his bunk. 
“ He'd kill you. Here,” he said to Toughie, 
“vou let him alone. If you do want to 
stouch anyone, have a go at me!” 

“Get back to bed!” cried Toughie. “I 
licked you day before yesterday.” 

“ My friend,” interrupted the clergyman, 
“this is a matter that only concerns me,” 
and he began to take off his long black 
coat. 

At that all the men miraculously woke up 
and lined out to the back of the hut, where 
there was a little shade ; and they locked the 
Chinkie in his kitchen, so as he could not 
sneak to the boss, and sent the stowaway 
to tell the cowboy to come at once and not 
lose so great a chance of a free treat. 

The clergyman was stripped to his jersey, 
with Yorkey his second; Toughie was 
peeled quite naked, except for his moleskin 
pants, and the muscles of his arms showed 
out in all their strength and firmness. The 
minister saw them and his lips twitched, 
but only for a moment. Setting his chin 
squarely, he braced himself and stood up, 
and then the fight commenced. 

At first the affair hung fire; the clergy- 
man made no attempt at striking, content- 
ing himself with dodging his opponent ; and 
the shearer, perhaps in pity of one so little 
his equal, only sparred and feinted. But 
suddenly lunging forward, and falling by 
his own weight, the shearer’s fist came into 
contact with the other’s face ; he reeled back, 
and the blood spurted in torrents from his 
nose. For a moment he wavered, then with 
a gleam of fire in his eyes he came on again. 
And with all the force he was capable of he 
struck the shearer fairly between the eyes. 
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“¢You hear that, you blokes? He’s game right through, and all backbone.’ ” 
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Toughie made a dash at him; he warded 
with the left and stepped aside, and as the 
shearer glanced past, caught him with his 
right at the back of the ear and sent him 
headlong to the ground. 

“Bravo!” yelled Yorkey; and _ the 
shearer ground his teeth and got up. It 
was business with him now, and no com- 
promise. Again and again he sent his fists 
into the clergyman’s face; the little man 
struggled bravely on, sometimes getting in a 
blow, but always feebler and feebler. The 
fight was quite informal; Toughie had no 
second, and there were no rounds, and the 
clergyman got terribly blown and_panted 
painfully. 'Toughie watched his chance, and 
when the other seemed quite done up, put 
all his effort into one downward stroke and 
felled him at his feet. He lay there inert, 
as if unconscious, and Toughie, bending over 
in triumph, asked him laughing— 

“To you give me best now ¢” 

The other’s eyes opened. “No,” he 
answered feebly, “certainly not,” and he 
tried to raise himself to his feet. 

“What!” cried Toughie in amazement. 
“Certingly not? Well, I’m blest! Then 
we'd better let the game go on.” 

By an effort that made his face grow pale 
as death, the little curate had succeeded in 
standing upright ; and so he waited opposite 
with his fists squared and his eyes very fear- 
less. One motion he made with his hands, 
in a gesture of self-defence, then lurched 
forward, fainting, and would have fallen to 
the ground if Toughie had not caught him 
just in time. And he lay in the other’s arms 
insensible ; and Toughie held him there, yet 
not unkindly, looking him over curiously, 
and almost with admiration. 

“ And he didn’t give me best, after all!” 
he at last ejaculated. “ You hear that, you 
blokes? He’s game right through, and all 
backbone. In consequence, what do I do? 
I gives in to him, and I says right here, 
‘ He’s licked me. I’m done; I give up, and 
the little finger’s best man !’” 

And pushing Yorkey on one side, he 
lifted the senseless figure like a baby, and 
carried him gently to his own bunk. Here 
he bathed his face and put vinegar on his 
forehead, wrapped him tenderly in his 
blankets, and made him promise to try 
and go to sleep. 

“Now,” he said to the others, “all you 
men had better clear out and go fora walk 
somewhere. My chum here don’t want to 
be disturbed.” 

“What for?” grumbled one of the shearers. 
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“Cause I say so,” he answered threaten- 
ing ; “and if anyone’s got anything to argue 


'? 


about it he’s got to talk to me 

“And if you want any help, Toughie,” 
added Yorkey, “I’m with you.” 

So the men were driven out into the 
sunshine, where they wandered about in 
tribulation until tea-time. 

Meantime Toughie had unlocked the door 
of the kitchen and gone in to see the China- 
man, for he felt that to-day was a féte, and 
some special banquet ought to be got ready. 
So he stirred the cook up with the edge of 
his boot to suggest something. 

** Mutton,” said the Chinkie, and he got a 
kick. ‘ Blownie,” and another kick. “Cully 
an’ lice,” he hinted as a last resource. 

“Oh, you heathen !” cried the ringer, in 
such a tone of voice that the Chinkie dodged 
through his legs and cleared for the open 
country. 

Left to his own resources, Toughie decided 
on that height of luxury (to a colonial bush- 
man), ham and eggs, and went up to the 
homestead to buy some. They had no ham 
there, so he managed to catch one of the 
horses, and rode away to the store in the 
township ten miles away. 

The storekeeper was a pious man, and did 
not want to serve him on a Sunday, but he 
was also a Scotchman, and under Toughie’s 
forcible arguments let him take a couple of 
hams on condition he paid on the morrow. 
And at sun-up next morning Toughie rode 
in conscientiously and paid, though he lost 
half a day’s shearing to do it. 

When he got back he found that Yorkey 
had caught the cook, and they set him to 
work on the tea at once. Then he went in 
on tip-toe to look at his late opponent, and 
found him sleeping soundly. So the tea was 
put back, the Chinaman being kept in hand 
all the time, however, and Toughie sat be- 
side the bunk and waited. Presently the 
clergyman yawned. “Put it there,” said 
Toughie, and they shook hands with a hearty 
grip. 

The tea that night has become quite a 
tradition in all the Ovens district. It stands 
to this day as a monumental example of 
luxury and delight. There were the ham 
and eggs, and cold fowl of enigmatical origin, 
and brownie with jam, and some of the 
boss’s own tea, with as much milk as you 
liked. 

The little minister, wounded but content, 
took the place of honour at the head ; 
Toughie flanked him on the right, Yorkey 
on the left, and down the sides ranged all 
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the shearers, at the bottom the stowaway 
with the recovered lizard in his lap. 

At ahint from the ringer—and a powerful 
hint it must have been to produce such an 
effect—all the men had washed themselves 
and combed their hair, and put on various 
decorations of blue coats and scarlet neck- 
cloths ; and the clergyman said grace, and 
the “Amen” could have been heard ten 
miles away. 

So they finished tea and sent out the 
remnants to the cook and the travellers; 
and when the table was cleared Toughie rose 
to make a few remarks. 
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a sort of shrine, the necessary refreshments 
for a preacher: to wit, a bottle of the best 
English beer, that he had trudged to the 
bush pub. to get, a new plug of tobacco, a 
clasp knife freshly sharpened, and a full 
box of matches. 

Toughie nodded approval, and they all 
commenced to smoke, 

“T don’t think I ought to drink in 
church,” said the minister. 

“No?” cried Toughie in surprise. “ Then 
out she goes for a dead un!” and he hurled 
the bottle through the window. 

“ Nor smoke either,” added the minister. 


‘**The reverend gentleman wot’s just had his tea, he’s done me.’” 


“ Here,” he commenced awkwardly, “ I’m 
ringer of this shed, Iam. If there’s a man 
here who don’t think so, he’s only got to 
declare his hand and I take him. But I’ve 
been bested. The little finger—I should 
say the reverend gentleman wot’s just had 
his tea, he’sdoneme. Why, look here!” he 
cried, displaying his damages. “ Who busted 
my lip? Who gave me this thick ear’ 
That’s the hero. And he’s now going to 
hold a little service, like he said he was.” 

Yorkey now installed on the table, as on 


“Pipes away!” shouted Toughie, and 
ground his own beneath his heel, while the 
others put theirs in their pockets with much 
painful resignation. 

“T think, too, the travellers might be 
present,” the clergyman went on. 

Toughie sallied out to round them up, 
and lined them in the doorway. 

“ Also the cook,” continued the clergyman. 

And Toughie departed again to bring in 
the cook. He seemed to object, however, 
and from various howls and vague bad 
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language that came through the wall, 
Toughie might be judged to be twisting his 
pig-tail. That at last decided him, and he 
came and sat down with the rest, but 
evidently not at all happy. 

Then the clergyman rose, and the others 
rose also with haste and unanimity. 

“TY think we had better open with a 
hymn,” he said. 

But here was a difficulty. One man knew 
one hymn and another man another, but 
most of them did not know any at all. The 
stowaway suggested the chanty, “Shoot the 
man down,” and ran great danger of his life 
for a minute or two; one of the travellers 
said he was good at singing, “I'll take you 
home again, Kathleen,” and thought that 
might fit in; and the Chinaman got himself 
into more trouble by mentioning (the only 
tune he knew) “ Ta-la-la boom-de-lay !” 

Eventually a compromise was made with, 
* And he drowned him on the Lachlands, 
oh!” a Newgate-calendar-like poem of aman 
who killed his son; but it was sung very 
slowly and solemnly, and was judged by all 
present to be most appropriate to the occasion. 

They all sat down for a moment, and then 
the clergyman rose again to deliver his 
address. 


“Stand up!” shouted Toughie. And the 
tired men had no option but to obey and 
look edified. 

“ Men !”” commenced the clergyman. 

* And chums!” added Toughie, taking 
his hand and pressing it. 

“Men and chums!” and the clergyman 
continued his sermon. 

In earnest tones he spoke to them, telling 
them truths from his heart of the faith that 
he believed, bringing home to these rough 
ignorant men the beauty of the Gospel. He 
was no longer the polite, patronising curate ; 
he had become a missionary and a man. 
He talked to them from their own level, as 
one of themselves, for he himself had just 
found out the secret the universities did not 
teach—he had seen into their natures and 
understood. He spoke out fearlessly, straight 
from the shoulder, as just a little time before 
he had fought; he got through their hardened 
outsides right into their children’s hearts, 
and he told them, in their own imagery, and 
yet no less sacredly, of all the divine mystery 
of Him who had once been a Child and a 
Labourer too. 

They bowed their heads and listened in 
reverence and awe. And around them drew 
up the dusk of the Sabbath even. 
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THE CHILDREN. 


By Ernen TURNER. 


Illustrated by Frances Ewan. 





a} HE was an odd little mite, with 
eyes that were solemn when 
any of her committee were 
about, and humorously twink- 
ling when she was quite alone. 
The droop of her mouth was 
meek, but the swift, laughing, upward curve 
betrayed a wicked and_ disturbing comicality. 
She was twelve. 

The suburb was a large and wealthy 
one, and the women thereof, being led by 
an altar-cloth, gift-slipper and organ-fund 
parson, had tended for long into missionary 
ways. 

They had made Turkey twill frocks for 
the little Indian wives, tea-cosies and pin- 
cushions to be sold for the benefit of the 
unspeakable, and therefore romantic, Celestial. 
Even the children constructed scrap-books, 
woollen balls, and dolls, in their thankfulness 
that they were not as other infants were, 
and dropped chocolate-destined pennies into 
a money-box that gaped hungrily to estab- 
lish mission schools within the mysterious 
Great Wall. 

But the cabling of distant horrors and 
the simultaneous induction of a man into 
the pulpit who called attention to the 
heathen in their midst produced a reaction. 
They held Dorcas societies, and presented 
their own poor with thick flannel petticoats— 
to the benefit of the pawnshops, for summer 
hung breathless over the land. They 














established a creche, and tried to inculcate 
morals into the babies left there. 
formed 


They 


themselves into committees and 
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went poking into all the little homes, forget- 
ting that privacy was a thing to be revered. 
They took away the gaudily-painted scrap- 
books and the strings of beads which the 
children were making for eyes that had the 
charm of elongation. They told them re- 
bukingly that there were beggars at their 
gates and poor nearer than the land of rice 
and idols. 

So the rich little girls formed themselves 
into a committee, and when they had held 
half a dozen meetings to decide on the presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, 
and had spent their first collection in badges 
and pink cards and red money-boxes, they set 
to business and adopted achild. An orphan 
not being available at the time, they sought 
till they found a little scrap of humanity 
who possessed the necessary qualification of 
having suffered sad parental neglect. She 
was one of a family of seven, the solemn- 
eyed mite, and had spent her little span of 
years with great happiness in the midst of 
misery. The very ups and downs of her 
life constituted happiness. Those who have 
beef to-day for dinner, and mutton to- 
morrow, veal the next day, and so on, cannot 
appreciate the subtle enjoyment of tinned 
salmon, bananas and ice-cream on Monday, 
and on Tuesday a twopenny loaf quite with- 
out accompaniment. Such was the seven’s 
young fund of wit, laughter, wisdom and 
philosophy, that they were happy even when 
their parents were in gaol, or in the hospital, 
or away hiding, or drunk. 

But once it happened that the bruised 
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mother of them all lay ill, even to the point 
of conscience waking. Sometimes her dull 
eyes caught through a break in the dirt-dark 
window a glimpse of wide clean sunshine 
or the sky-purity of early dawn, and a 
feeble longing grew up in her breast for her 
seven little wicked ones to taste of such 
delight. 

So when there came into the house one 
day an intrusive fine lady with a bunch of 
violets, a temperance 
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tive merits of Rebecca Jones, Susan Smith, 
and Kliza Brown. <A ballot was taken, how- 
ever, and the last one given to her to don 
with her new lilac print frock. 

They boarded her out at a neat, tiny house. 
There were seven of them on the committee, 
and one went to see her every day. Every 
Saturday afternoon they met and sewed 
for her, holding a committee meeting the 
while. Towards the end of it she was 

always sent for. 





tract and two litle ~—————— 
girls of the Children’s | 
Charitable Associa- | 
tion, she listened to 
them in quite a sub- 
dued way, and even 4, 
laid the tract aside 
on her pillow quite 
mildly. 

And when she heard 
the object of the rich 
little girls was to adopt 
a child, take it entirely 
away from its evil 
surroundings, edu- 
cate, clothe and keep 
it with their pocket- 
money, and fit it for 
an honourable  posi- 
tion in life, she raised 
herself on her elbow, | 
and with a break in {| 
her voice and heart 
offered the seven. 

They would only 
have one, however, to 
the grief of her con- 
science and joy of her 
heart, which was a 
curiously soft one. 
She left the selection 
to them, and their 
choice fell on the 
twelve-year-old one 
because she looked the 
most picturesquely | 
neglected of them all, 
and had flexible lips 
that drooped with proper gratitude. 

They took her away with them and washed 
her, cut and combed her hair, and dressed 
her in garments very neat and plain, but 
bewildering to her by reason of their number. 
They were not even shocked to hear her 
name was Flip — Flip Huggins— for they 
had a new one ready made for her—the 
result of a committee meeting that had 
agitated itself for two hours over the respec- 





‘Flip Huggins.” 


al “Well, Eliza,” little 

' Laura, the daughter 
of a bank manager, 
used to say; “and 
how have you been 
getting on this 
week ?” 

Eliza used to drop 
a curtsy that had as 
much humility in it 
as has a pretty sou- 
brette on the stage. 
“ Fust rate, my lady, 
you bet your boots !” 
she would answer. 

Of course this kind 
of reply necessitated 
rebuke and correction. 

Laura, an unaffec- 
ted, swect-natured 
child, was obliged to 
object to the title. 

“You know, Eliza,” 
she would say, “I 
told you that you 
weren't to say ‘my 
lady.’ ” 

Eliza would smack 
her hand hastily over 
hermouth. “It fairly 
burst out of me,” she 
would say. ‘ What 
an ’ed I’ve got on 
me !” 

“ And you mustn’t 
say ‘fust,’” another 
would say; “ ‘first’ 
is the word, Eliza.” 

“First,” Eliza would amend, curtsying 
again—* F-i-r-s-t ” (spelling it slowly), “ first, 
first, first.” 

“And ‘bet your boots’ is very wrong,” 
another would correct. 

Eliza used to lift up the corner of her 
useful galatea apron to her eyes. “ I’m an 
‘opeless ’ussy!” she would say. “I ain’t 
worth the cotting you sew my pinnies with !” 

They would reassure her kindly, almost 
L 
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tenderly, for her self-abasement used to touch 
their little hearts. They would hasten back 
to the first question. ‘ How have you been 
getting on this week ?” the President would 
begin again. And Eliza would answer care- 
fully, painstakingly, as if really anxious to 
improve her speech, “ First chop—stiffen me 
if | ain’t!” 

They never kept up the attempt at speech 
purification longer than a quarter of an hour. 
Her versatility was too much for them. 

For a month the attitudes befitting bene- 
factors and benefited were kept up. For a 
month Eliza was seemingly humble and 
grateful, and the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Secretary, the Treasurer and the 
Committee were graciously condescending 
and kind. And then one night the banker’s 
old socialistic brother came to dine with him, 
and from that time a new order of things 
began with the waif. 

The brother was rich, and a bachelor, and 
Laura was his godchild ; naturally she had 
always been tanght to pay the greatest 
respect to his opinions. 

He heard of the adoption of the child and 
sniffed. 

“Better have left the youngster alone,” 
he said. “I know these little fine ladies of 
the committee. They'll order the poor girl 
about and condescend to her till she’s imbued 
with a hatred of the upper classes that will 
last all her life. By the time she’s twenty 
she’ll thirst to hide bombs in ball-rooms.” 

* But, my dear Anthony,” said the banker's 
wife, “ you surely would not have Laura and 
the other children treat her as an absolute 
equal. There is no knowing where it would 
end.” 

“My dear Madeline,” said the socialist, 
“you know my opinion on these ‘ betters.’ 
I consider she ¢s an absolute equal, only 
she’s not had all her privileges yet. Some 
day I'll adopt a little street baggage myself, 
and you'll see what you'll see !” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said his sister- 
in-law amiably. ‘ You generally are, An- 
thony. But life is too short and one’s social 
obligations too heavy to find time to experi- 
ment. All we propose to do is to give this 
unfortunate child board and lodging and a 
certain amount of education. If she repays 
us by making somebody a thoroughly good 
servant we shall be more than satisfied, for 
the race will be extinct soon. And we think 


it may be good training for our own children 
to let them have the responsibility of her.” 

“(rood fiddlesticks !” growled the socialistic 
uncle, 
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No one noticed how attentively Laura was 
listening ; no one marked her exceeding quiet 
and thoughtfulness during the rest of the 
evening. 

But the next committee meeting was like 
none of the preceding ones, for Laura had a 
“plan,” and she was listened to with all the 
eagerness and attention which child-nature 
ever gives to anything adventurous. 

She proposed to abandon the present 
method of Eliza’s education and proceed 
for the future on entirely new lines—but 
secretly, of necessity. If the mothers heard 
of the innovation everything would be 
spoiled. ‘ Mothers don’t understand things 
like this,” said Laura pathetically. 

“ Just let her be as if she’s you or me? 
What fun!” said the jolly little daughter of 
a judge. 

“But I don’t quite see how we can manage 
it,” said the Vice-President. ‘ Lena’s mother 
and my aunt go sometimes, you know, to see 
if she’s getting on all right; wouldn’t they 
find out ?” 

Laura owned that a great deal of caution 
would be necessary. ‘“ What I thought,” she 
said, “is this. We'll start from now and 
treat her just like one of ourselves. We'll 
have her in soon and tell her all about it. 
We'll teach her things she doesn’t learn at 
that public school ourselves—dancing and 
French, and fancy work and things. And 
then in a year or so, when she is quite a lady, 
we'll take her to our mothers and surprise 
them. We'll show them the experiment can 
be done.” 

“* How lovely !” said the enthusiastic little 
girls. It seemed the most beautiful plan in 
the world to them. 

They ran to fetch the little grass orphan 
and unfold their plans to her. 

“You're chiaccing,” she said, with a dis- 
believing glance around. 

They assured her eagerly of the genuineness 
of their intentions ; all they required of her 
was to fall in with their ideas and leave her- 
self entirely in their hands. 

“I’m going to teach you dancing,” said the 
President. ‘“ After school twice a week I'll 
come down to Mrs. Brookes’ and teach you 
in your bedroom.” 

The Treasurer grumbled a little at this. 
“T dance better than you, Laura,” she said. 
“Professor Armande said I was the best in 
the class. I could teach her the Spanish 
waltz and the minuet, and you know you 
always forget them.” 

Laura contended that she was President 
and had the right to choose. “You can 
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teach her German,” she said, “or how to 
make those daisy mats.” 

“T get most marks for French,” said the 
Hon. Secretary. “ I'll teach her French.” 

“ Well,” said an unimportant member of 
the committee, “I’ll teach her painting, and 
lend her my old box of paints.” 

The adopted one, convinced of their good 
faith, fell into their plans with the utmost 
alacrity. 

“But a year!” she said scornfully. “I 
won’t take ‘arf that long. Why, I'll be a 
perfect lyedy in a month or two.” She even 
helped with suggestions herself. 

“ Eliza Brown,” she said, “ain’t no kind 
o’ name for a lyedy. You'll hev to fix 
another one up for me.” 

They all saw the good sense of this, and 
an animated discussion as to the new nomen- 
clature followed. Finally “Dorothy Marjorie 
Gladys Fitz-Stephen ” was decided upon and 
agreed to cheerfully by the one-time “ Flip.” 

“ An’,” said the freshly christened one, 
“red flannel petticoats an’ striped pinnies 
ain’t no kind o’ clothes for a lyedy with three 
names an’ a ’arf.” 

“There’s my pink party dress,” said the 
Treasurer eagerly. “It’s grown too short 
for me, and just hangs in the wardrobe. 
Mother will never miss it.” 

“Pink "ud suit me great,” said Dorothy 
Marjorie Gladys. “’As it got lace an’ span- 
gleson? ’Asit gotasash? I ’ope it’s cut 
down so me neck an’ arms ’Il show.” 

The President looked troubled. 

“T don’t see how you would get the chance 
to wear it yet, Dorothy,” she said. “ What 
would Mrs. Brookes say to it ?” 

“My eye!” quoth Dorothy. “Of course 
I’d wear this print thing over it when she was 
round. I could walk about me bedroom in 
it when she’d gone to bed. Get me used to 
bein’ a lyedy, you know. I don’t’ want to 
disgrace you when I comes out, you know.” 

This seemed sensible too, and the Treasurer 
undertook to pack up the little frock and 
convey it surreptitiously to the cottage. 

“ Ain’t none of you got pink stockin’s with 
lace let in ter "em ?” said the embryo lady. 
“Td look frippy with grey ’uns under the 
dress.” 

A member of the committee promised a 
pair. Her party dress was blue now, and she 
never wore her pink ones. 

“ An’ a pair o’ shoes, of course,” said the 
adopted one. ‘“ You can’t expect me to larn 
dancin’ in copper toes.” 

The Vice-President, the Secretary, and four 
members of the committee all measured feet 
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with her, and it fell to the Secretary to pro- 
vide a pair of these necessary articles of a 
lady’s dress. 

“Here are my gloves,” said the little 


President. ‘I can run home without them 
easily. I want you to get in the way. of 


going to school in them, Dorothy.” 

Dorothy put her rough little fingers into 
them, after a hard struggle, and was delighted 
with the effect. 

“Here’s a bangle,” said the Treasurer, 
pulling a silver one off her wrist ; “ but keep 
it well up your arm when Mrs. Brookes is 
about.” 

“T’'ll bring you a bottle of scent next time 
I come,” said the Secretary. “ Do you like 
heliotrope or wood-violet best ? ” 

“You'd best fetch ’em both,” said Dorothy, 
“an’ Dll ’ave a smell at ’em afore I tell you.” 

*“ Here’s a handkerchief,” said a committee 
member, producing a tiny dainty one. “ My 
monogram’s M.G., but it will stand for your 
middle names, Marjorie Gladys.” 

“ How lucky !” said the President. 

The adopted sighed. ‘ Wot goes agen me 
orful,” she said, “.s me red flannul petti- 
coats ; just like workhus kids ‘ave, they are 
show’s yours.” 

The President turned back the hem of her 
little short frock and displayed underneath 
the torchon-trimmed white skirt, white 
flannel embroidered with silk. The Vice- 
President was requested to do the same ; 
the Secretary, the Treasurer, the members of 
the committee, all wore white and daintily 
stitched petticoats. 

“T’ll bring you one of mine,” said the 
warm-hearted little President when she saw 
how the difference affected the one who wore 
scarlet flannel. “ And can’t you spare one 
each, Nellie and Francey? she must have 
three at least ; your nurse wouldn’t miss them 
as she’s a new one.” 

Nellie and Francey promised, and the 
Secretary, eager to outshine them, slippel off 
her white muslin under-skirt, with all its 
tucks and embroidery, and presented it to 
“ Dorothy ” on the spot. 

“ But what about Mrs. Brookes,” said the 
anxious President. 

“ Dorothy ” assured them it was quite safe. 
Mrs. Brookes never looked into her clothes 
box, and even if she did she would only 
think the things were the cast-off clothes 
of the young ladies. Indeed, one of them 
could say a word to her that they were gifts, 
and there could be no objection. 

And so the plan progressed. 

In a couple of months Dorothy was able 
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to speak to her public-school companions of 
“mon pere” and “ma mere,” and say *s°i/ 
vous plait” when she wanted a bite of some 
one’s banana, and “ merci” when she got. it. 
She was looked upon by them all as one of 
the most superior of girls. Did she not 
carry ascented cambric pocket-handkerchief ¢ 
had she not a real silver bangle, with a three- 
penny piece attached, jangling on her wrist ? 
True, her school frocks were strong prints 
and winceys like their own, but who else of 
them could turn up their bottom hems and 
display lace and fine stitching beneath ? She 
learned to make daisy mats, 
she dabbed some red and 
green paint on paper, and 
was able to say she had 
painted a rose. She learned 
todance. Every Monday and 
Thursday the President went 
down to the little house. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Brookes,” she would say. 

“(ood afternoon, Miss 
Laura,” the woman would 
answer. “Do you want 
Liza? I think she’s play- 
ing in her bedroom. Will 
I call her ? ” 

But Laura always refused 
to cause her that trouble, 
and said she would go her- 
self. Over the threshold 
into the clean little hall, 
up the oil-clothed stairs to 
the little room. 

“Are you there, 
Dorothy ?” 

“*Course I am! You 
arelate! Look ’ere, if you 
can’t get down sooner, 
Laura, I’m goin’ out to 
play: L ain’t goin’ to larn 
dancin’ if you keep me 
waitin’ like this.” 

“T couldn’t help it, Dorothy dear, it was 
iy music lesson, and | didn’t know my 
piece. I was so busy making you a hand- 
kerchief sachel I hadn’t time to practise it.” 

“Ts it lined with silk ?” Dorothy would 
demand. 

Perhaps Laura would have to confess that 
only mere muslin or sateen formed the inner 
part, and Dorothy would be quite displeased. 

* You and Fan, and Min, and Floss, ’ave 
sik in yours, Ill bet,” she would say. 
“ Ain’t you got a bit you could do it with ? 
If I'm to be a lyedy you may as well do it 
proper, ; 





Then the lesson'would commence, Dorothy 
being already tricked out in the pink party 
frock with the pink stockings and soiled 
white kid shoes. 

She had learned to polka, and had taken 
to the highland schottische with the ut- 
most avidity, but the intricacies of the 
waltz and mazurka Laura could not teach 
her, though she tried till she was breathless 
with having to hum the music and dance at 
one and the same time. 

The lithe, active street child took to this 
pastime with the greatest abandon. Two or 


**She learned to dance.” 


three times, when Laura had been able to 
smuggle her into her own house in her 
mother’s absence, and give the lesson with 
one of the other girls at the piano, the music 
had made her like a little wild thing. She 
leaped, and hopped, and twirled, pirouetted 
and swayed about for all the world like a 
dancing dervish. It was quite useless for 
Laura to say the steps she took were none of 
them in the highland schottische; the 
moment the piano began the music cf that 
stirring dance that moment she gave her 
legs and arms and body free play. 

At the end of three months the committee 
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decided that a year was far too long a time 
to wait to try the effect of the experiment on 
their mothers. And as Netta Burns’ (the 
Vice-President) birthday was drawing near, 
with a lovely party promised to mark it, it 
was decided that the occasion should be taken 
to introduce Dorothy into the polite society 
for which it was now considered she was fit. 

Netta had been granted permission to ask 
all her school-fellows to the party —the school 
being exceedingly select. And fortunately 
Mrs. Burns had never seen the much-talked- 
of child of the children, having but recently 
returned from England. 

Five of them went down to dress her on 
the all-important day; the ceremony had 
to be performed at five in the afternoon, 
although. the party did not commence till 
seven, for there were their own five toilets 
still to be made. The waif was tricked out 
in a pale-blue frock belonging to the Vice- 
President ; she wore white gloves that the 
Secretary had saved up to buy, and a beauti- 
ful blue sash of the Treasurer’s. They 
frizzed her hair with hot curling-tongs, they 
lent her bracelets and brooches, then wrapped 
her up in a little red cloak. 

* Don’t move,” said the President. “Sit 
still all the time on the bed, Dorothy ; if 
you get’ the least bit out of order everything 
will be spoiled.” 

“Will I start at ‘arf-past six?” said 
Dorothy. “I'd best be early, so you can fix 
me up if anythink’s coming off.” 

“No, seven will do,” they said. “No one 
will come till seven, and it’s not five minutes’ 
walk ; there will be such a lot coming just 
then, so you won’t be noticed.” 

“And don’t talk much, Dorothy, dear,” 
said the little Vice-President ; “ you know 
we haven’t taught you quite everything yet, 
and if you say any of your funny things 
they'll find out.” 

**Mum’s the word,” said the child. “I ldo 
nothink but nod or shake me ’ed, ’ceptin’ at 
supper, then you'll ‘ave ter let me gas a bit 
so [ll get the thinks I like.” 

, “Well, be very careful,” they said, “and 
do sit still till the time ; one bit of your hair 
is beginning to come uncurled already.” 

“Will I sit ’ere on the pillow?” said 
Dorothy, seating herself with a great show 
of carefulness. 

“Yes, that will do,” they said. 

But when they had gone, and the utmost 
craning out of the windows showed no flutter 
of their pretty frocks, Dorothy stole down- 
stairs, through the backyard and over the 
fence, seeing the gate was locked. 
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Who but trustful children could have 
imagined she could have missed so glorious 
an opportunity for displaying herself to her 
family ? 

Over the ground, up and down streets, 
went the little blue satin slippers. When at 
last she reached her own miserable lane she 
took off her red cloak and carried it daintily 
on her arm. How the boys cheered her and 
the girls envied ! But there was no time for 
anything but a condescending little bow or 
two as she tripped through their ranks. In 
her own wretched little home tea was 
progressing ; the times were evil and tea— 
milkless tea—formed the repast. Into the 
midst of them all rushed the gay, dazzling 
little figure. She devoured the dingy mother 
with kisses, she sprang into the arms of the 
grimy father, the sisters and brothers almost 
pulled her to pieces. Their astonishment was 
enormous ; before, on the visits that none of 
her adopters knew she paid, she had been 
plainly and serviceably dressed, and she had 
kept the change secret that their surprise 
might be all the greater. 

“ I’m a lyedy now,” she said. And in her 
own mind there was not the faintest doubt 
but that she was. “I’ve bin a lyedy for gone 
two months. I’m goin’ to a swell party to- 
night ; the ole lot o’ you can come and stand 
at the front door and watch us goin’ in.” 

Of course they all went—the father, 
mother, and the six children who had not 
had the good fortune to be adopted. They 
grouped themselves on the pavement near 
the steps and watched in open-mouthed 
admiration the streams of glad little people 
arriving. Dorothy slipped in among a whole 
carriage load of little ones jyst come and was 
carried on with the rush away out of the 
people’s sight. But when the stream of 
vehicles ceased and the strains of music began 
inside and the watchers found it dull and 
began to think of returning since they could 
see nothing at all, then into the midst of 
them again slipped Dorothy. “I’ve been 
nicking all over the house,” she said breath- 
lessly, “‘an’ I’ve fixed it all up grand, Tim 
and Ned can climb up the spouting there, 
an’ that winder looks in the room the 
supper’s set in; I’ve left two lats of the 
blind up. I’ve ripped a hole in the curtain 
at the dancin’-room winder; dad and mother 
can stand up close to it and look in and keep 
liftin’ Tiny and baby up. And look here.” 
They looked, and were shown two handsome 
little opera cloaks. “I nicked these out 
o’ the dressin’-room,” she said ; “ the woman 
thought I was gettin’ ’em because it was cold 
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downstairs. Jinny and Polly can put ’em on, 
and I'll smuggle ’em up into the room. It’s 
‘Punch and Judy’ show an’ actin’ goin’ to 
be, an’ every one sittin’ down, so their boots 
won't show.” 

She managed the difticult- task with com- 
plete success. There were over a hundred 
children in the room, and all eyes were turned 
eagerly on the curtain that hid the stage. 
Just a few glanced round at the new entry, 
but they only saw three more little girls and 
looked away again. 

The committee had seen and spoken to 
the waif, and intended to look after her pre- 
sently and see she had an-enjoyable evening, 
but just now they were engrossed with the 
acting. ; 

Oh, how those three little girls enjoyed 
that acting! Jenny laughed hysterically the 
whole time, Polly shrieked with delight at 
each fresh witticism, Flip applauded franti- 
cally. The three or four “ grown-ups ” in the 
room turned to look at them amusedly from 
time to time ; their whole-hearted abandon- 
ment of happiness was good to watch. 

It was not till the acting was over, and 
the chairs being cleared away for games and 
dancing, that the little ragged skirts and the 
burst old boots were discovered beneath the 
splendid capes. 

One mite, resplendent in irreproachable 
foot-gear and dainty frock, nudged another 
one excitedly. 

* Just look at those girls !”’ she said. 

Flip caught the whisper and gave her 
sisters the word. 

“ Skip,” she said, “ and leave the cloaks.” 
Then she herself plunged in among the 
other well-dressed ones so as not to be 
compromised. 

“Why,” cried arfother girl, 
opera cloak !” 

“And that’s Florence Manning’s!” cried 
another. 

The poor little intruders saw there was no 
chance of watching the dancing, so they 
took their sister’s advice. Before the grown- 
up people could be told they darted towards 
the door and forced their way without much 
difficulty through the groups of children 
there, who were too busy chattering to 
notice anything unusual. Once in the hall 
they were safe ; the only servant there merely 
saw a lot of children running after two other 
children—it all seemed part of the party. 

At the door the ragged ones paused for 
one second, pulled off their beautiful cloaks 
and flung them at their pursuers; the next 
minute the darkness had swallowed them up. 


“that’s my 
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“ Any’ow,” said Flip to herself, “ they’ve 
seen somethink.” When the dancing began 
she forgot her family who were flattening 
their noses on the glass, forgot the mothers 
who were to be impressed by her behaviour, 


_forgot every injunction of her committee. 


“Suppose you dance with this little boy,” 
said a lady to her who was endeavouring to 
find partners for everyone. But the waif 
shook her head vigorously. 

“Tt’s whips better dancin’ on yer own 
nuts,” she said. 

She fairly rushed into the middle of the 
floor and there began the wild antics the 
committee had so dreaded. 

“ Dorothy !” cried the President, catching 
at her arm and fairly forcing her to stop. 
Then in a whisper she besought her to be 
careful. ‘ You’re spoiling everything,” she 
said. 

“Oh, dry up! Let me ‘ave a bit of fun 
for once!” was Dorothy’s loudly spoken 
retort, and she went back to her hoppings 
and leapings amongst the dancers. 

An exhibition of conjuring followed, given 
by Laura’s socialistic uncle, who fancied he 
had a real gift for sleight of hand. He 
borrowed a hat and a handkerchief, and 
everyone distinctly saw him put the hand- 
kerchief in. But then he turned the hat so 
that they could all see, and shook it, and lo, 
it was perfectly empty ! 

They gazed at each other in awed surprise. 

“Yah!” cried Dorothy’s shrill voice ; 
“‘saw yer push it up yer sleeve.” 

Of course everyone laughed, and the old 


gentleman went red with annoyance. But 
presently he essayed another trick. He 


borrowed another hat and displayed its per- 
fect emptiness ; he held up his empty hands. 

“This is one of the most marvellous bits 
of prestidigitation known,” he said. ‘ You 
have all seen this hat holds nothing in the 
world. I will now see if I can extract any- 
thing from its emptiness. You can all 
observe my hands go nowhere but into the 
hat, and they are both open and turned to 
you. Yet whatis this?” He began to pull 


-out yards and yards and yards of different 


coloured ribbons ; a fan followed, a baby’s 
rattle—no end of mysterious things. ‘Where 
can they have come from?” he cried, as if 
mystified. 

The children breathed 
at him entranced. But again Flip’s con- 
temptuous voice was heard. “’E ‘ad ’cm 
up his sleeves,” she cried, “an’ kep’ jerkin’ 
of ’em down. I seed a little packet with 
the ribbing in fall out.” 
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This time the touchy old gentleman flung 
down the hat and stalked straight off the 
stage, mortally offended, and nothing would 
induce him to conjure again that night. 

Quite a blankness fell on the merry party ; 
it was early for supper yet, but the hostess 
felt nothing else would break up the gloom. 
She had made a very decided mental note 
that never again would she allow Netta 
to ask a child she herself did not know 
personally. 

“What is her name?” she asked Netta 
in great annoyance. 

“Dorothy Marjorie Fitz-Stephen,’ 
bled Netta. 

“How did you come to know her? How 
did you ask her? Surely she does not go to 
anyone else’s house ?” 

*She’s been to Laura’s house often, and 
to Flora’s and Marion’s. She doesn’t make 
more noise than Nora Chilchester or Wilfred 
Boyle. Don’t be horrid to her, mother.” 

Mrs. Burns still looked dissatisfied, but 
led the way to the supper-room. 

When everyone was attended to she had 
time to observe the strange child. <A gentle- 
man came up laughing at the same moment. 
“See that little youngster in blue,” he said ; 
“non my word, I never dreamed any child 
—especially any girl—could eat as she has 
done. I’ve kept getting her jelly, cake, 
trifle—trifle, jelly, cake, and never once has 
she said, ‘No, thank you,’ to anything. 
Every fresh thing I ask her to have she says, 
‘Rather,’ or ‘ You bet,’ or ‘ Trot it out,’ and 
empties her plate in an incredibly short time. 
There'll be a funeral to-morrow.” 

“ Took at her now,” he added, excitement 
in his tone. ‘ Well, this is past everything. 
When I was sixteen, and had a schoolboy’s 
gluttony, I never equalled this small person. 
Do look at her.” 

Mrs. Burns peered across at the little girl 
in blue. She was standing, hidden as she 
thought by the stout socialist, and down 
the low-cut neck of her loose dress she was 
cramming cakes, sweets, fruits, everything 
she could lay her hands on, Then she 
slipped through the crowd and out of tlie 
room. “Gone to eat in solitude on the 
stairs,” said the laughing gentleman. How 
was he to know of the family outside in 
the darkness waiting to be satisfied ? 

In a few-minutes she was back again, and 
the performance was repeated. When she 
came back the third time and started to fill 
up the dress front still again, he followed 
her. 

“The custard thing was scrummy ! 


> mum- 


” he 


heard a boy’s voice say. “ Couldn’t you find 
another ?” 

“Didn’t you nick a spoon or fork this 
time ?” said another. 

“No,” said the blue-clad mite ; ‘an’ I ain't 
goin’ to neither, so just dry up about it !” 

“Zimmie want lol-lol,” said a tiny urchin. 

“Tl slip back and get some more ; there 
are some spiffin’ choc’lats,” said the girl, and 
darted in again. 

But there were several new arrivals in the 
supper room—mothers and fathers come to 
take the small ones home. Laura’s mother 
recognised the child of the children in- 
stantly. ‘“ What. nonsense is this?” she 
said, laying her hand on the blue shoulder. 

The committee gathered up with hanging 
heads and drooped lips; the failure of their 
experiment was very bitter to them. 

“What is the meaning of this? Why are 
you here, Eliza?” repeated the mother of 
Laura. 

The waif fell back instantly into the 
language of humility she always used to her 
grown-up patrons. “I’m a ’opeless *ussy !” 
she said, “pack me off ’ome agen.” She 
took off her sash and offered it to the lady. 
“Take it away,” she said; “I ain’t fit to 
look at it—I ain’t fit to live.” 

“How could you be so foolish, Laura ?” 
said her mother, strong annoyance in her 
tone. ‘ What made you do’such a thing ?” 

“* We—we—we were making a lady of her,” 
was Laura’s forlornreply. Tears were in her 
eyes, her mouth trembled. 

“What are they doing to my girl ?” said 
her godfather, coming up. 

The child sprang to him. “Oh, uncle,” 
she said, “dear, dear, dear uncle! don’t let 
her be made a servant of, will you? Oh, we 
had nearly got her fo be a lady. Darling 
uncle ! do take her yourself, will you? You 
said you’d adopt one some day.” 

But the socialist looked resentfully at 
the spoiler of his tricks. “No, thank you, 
Laura,” he said ; “ I’ll make my own choice 
when I do.” 

The waif was returned to Mrs. Brookes 
under the care of a servant. All the “ lady- 
like” clothes were taken from her; she was 
bidden learn to sweep and dust, as it befitted 
one whose profession would naturally be 
represented by a broom and a dust-pan. 

At the end of a month, so melancholy to 
her was the transition from Dorothy Marjorie 
Gladys Fitz-Stephen to Eliza Jones, that she 
incontinently took to her heels one fine day, 
and, prevailing on her parents’ indulgence, 
became Flip Huggins aguain. 
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DECEMBER 1, 1897. 

T the close of the third year in 
the history of the Wuypsor 
Magazine, the Editor desires to 
reiterate the thanks which he has 
before expressed to the great host 
of readers who have given such 
loyal and sympathetic support to 

the Magazine during the past twelve months. 

From all quarters of the globe—from darkest 

Africa to brightest Britain beyond the seas— 

he has received continual encouragement from 

myriads of kindly hearts. ‘To one and all he 
wishes, with all sincerity, 


A Bery Happy Christmas. 


ST 


“My daughter,” said the loving father, with 
perhaps a shade of harshness in his voice, “ what 
does that young man who calls on you every 
evening in a dress-suit do for a living ?” 

“He hasn’t determined yet, father,” replied the 
fair girl, with a glad look in her eyes, “ but he is 
thinking something of getting a position as life- 
companion to a young lady.” 


ST 


Nor long since a London lady went to a 
xtationer and ordered a number of invitation 
cards which she proposed to issue for an evening 
party. She particularly instructed the stationer 
to print “’igh tea” in the left-hand corner of each. 
When at length the cards came home they all 
bore the letters “I. 'T.” in the corner specified. 


ST 


“T pon’r think my hair would stand on end if 
I were to see a ghost,” remarked Miss Elder, after 
several spectral tales had been related. 

“Of course not,” replied Miss Flypp. 
hair is never affected that way.” 
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“‘T HAVE here,” said the peddler to the peasant, 
“two almanacs. One contains the most holidays, 
the other the best weather. Which will you 


take?” 
ST 


Au the way from New Zealand this pretty 
poem has come to remind us that hearts far away 
from home do not lose their yearning for England— 

EMIGRAVIT. 
By Mary Colborne-Veel. 


Mountain lilies shine 
Far up against the snow, 
And the ratas twine 
On wooded steeps below ; 
Rata and clematis 
Sweet as bush may hold, 
While honey-loving wild-birds kiss 
The kowhai’s lips of gold. 
Dear and fair shall all of these 
Henceforth to children be, 
But ah! my childhood’s flowers 
Are far away from me: 
In an English lane, 
Where the primrose patches blow, 
And the sweet spring rain 
Hangs jewels high and low. 


Homely flowers set 
Where our farmsteads rise, 
Make an England yet 
Under sunny Southern skies. 
Lilac scent is blown 
With wattle on the breeze; 
September bids the leaves grown broad 
n happy English trees 
And apple orchards smile again 
In sweet familiar show, 
But in my heart is yearning 
For the scenes of long ago: 
When the reeds grew high, 
And the cowslips in the grass, 
And my young love and I 
Saw the springtime pass. 


Homely blossoms grow 
In our graveyard by the sea, 
Where my love lies low, 
With a place beside for me. 
Pansy blooms and pinks; 
The columbine’s quaint bell ; 
Rosemary for remembrance 
(Pray, love, remember well !). 
But ah! my happy ghost must walk, 
If happy ghosts may be, 
In an English lane or meadow, 
With wild-flowers growing free: 
In an English lane, 
Where the primrose patches blow, 
And the sweet spring rain 
Hangs jewels high and low. 
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TWO IN A CANOE. 
By Henry Martley. 
Illustrated by EpGArR Hoiioway. 


Wuen IJ asked Miss Cameron to coach me for 
Smalls I did so as a practical joke and without 
any expectation that she would accept my offer. 
I had heard from the wife of one of our dons that 
Miss Careron was a distinguished graduate of 
London University, and that she had come to live 
with an aunt at Oxford with a view to acting as 
private tutoress to the girls at the Halls. On calling 
at her house I was considerably surprised. In the 
first place, she was not an amorphous, goggle-eyed 
being, as I, in my ignorance of our half-sister 
University, had hastily conjectured, but a little 
chestnut-haired girl with a pretty shy smile. 
Also, she did not at once repudiate my proposal, 
but told me that she would give me an answer 
next day. Eventually she agreed to instruct me, 
and I decided to see what a lesson from her might 
be like. After my first visit I concluded that it 
was a most pleasing method of obtaining instruc- 
tion, and attended regularly during the term. 
The proceeding was unorthodox, but the aunt 
chaperoned us sedulously. 

Near the end of the term I was strolling up the 
Cher in a Canadian canoe, and opposite the parks 
I sighted Miss Cameron walking alone. I brought 
the canoe to shore and went in pursuit. 

“Come on the river with you?” she said in 
answer to my invitation. ‘“ Well, it can’t matter 
much now, and it might be rather nice. Very 
well, I will.” 

I did not understand the drift of her remark 
that it could not matter now, but I noticed that 
she was looking rather doleful, and I suspected 
recent tears. 

“What are you thinking so hard about?” I 
asked after a pause as I paddled slowly up stream. 

“What am I thinking about?” she answered. 
“T was thinking about the Underground.” 

“The Underground ?” 

“ Yes, between King’s Cross and Gower Street.” 

“Are you,” I inquired, “contemplating the 
composition of a modern Inferno?” 

“Perhaps I might,” she said, “and this would 
be the Styx and you would be Charon.” 

“And you Proserpine,” I suggested, “ ‘the 
beauteous head of Proserpine’; but you’ve added 
another charin to the goddess. 


“**Of our poor Thames she never heard, 
Her foot the Cumnor cowslips never stirred.’” 


“Mr. Innes,” she said with some indignation, 
“T tried to teach you Euclid, and you ought to 
know that a parallel is not that which has no 
point.” 

“T feel sure,” I returned lazily, “that some 
remark about complimentary angles and angels 
is possible, but it’s too hot to think it out. Any- 
how, what suggested the Underground ?” 

“Only the fact,” she said wistfully, “that my 
ticket-of-leave has been cancelled. I have to go 
back to London to-morrow for good, or rather, for 
a long time. I wonder why leaving Oxford is 
ever called rustication. To-day London seems a 


hideous impossibility, and the day after to-morrow 
all this will seem equally impossible.” 

“May I know,” I inquired, “the cause of the 
exodus ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” she said. ‘“ I’ve been offered the 
proud post of vice-princ:pal of a hall for London 
University students, and I can’t afford to refuse.” 

“JTsn’t it,” I asked, “a cause for cong atulation?” 

“ Congratulation !” she exclaimed. bitterly. . “It 
means the position of a housekeeper to a set of 
boox-ridden girls, though of course I shall have 
to play the part of a stucco don. Besides order- 
ing their dinner, I shall be expected to foster their 
ideals. You don’t know the type of girl who is 
shoppy in everything but her dress’? Of course 
you don’t.” 

“T hope,” I suggested lamely, ‘that it won’t be 
as bad as you expect.” 

“Fortunately,” she went on, “I know too well 
to be disappointed. It’s been London and ways 
and means all my life, and I suppose it always 
will be. I came up here to escape it all. | 
wanted to ‘warm both hands before the fire of life,’ 
and I’ve done it for the last two months. ‘Those 
two months will be ‘a sorrow’s crown of sorrows.’” 

“Surely,” I suggested, “ you might stay here 
and wait for pupils. They’re sure to come.” 

“Qh, no,” she pursued dreamily, talking more 
to herself than to me, “it was a pretty little 
colour-scheme of life, but colour-schemes of life 
have to wash, and this one wouldn’t. And 
pupils!’ The young ladies up here are sensible 
enough to prefer mere men lecturers and tutors.” 

“De disgustibus,” I murmured. I was _be- 
ginning to feel uncomfortable. 

“Tt’s a pleasing land of drowsiness,” she con- 
tinued, looking down the river, “ Youth and 
bloom and this delightful world—Men that go 
down to the river in punts.” 

“And have their pleasure in strong waters,” I 
interrupted flippantly, with an attempt to lower 
the tone of conversation a tittle. 

“T dare say,” she returned, “I rather prefer 
that they should. I should like to live with 
people who drank and swore and bet, and never 
to see a book for the rest of my natural life. Life 
might be natural then. I positively think in 
quotations now. I believe that I’ve been talking 
them for the last ten minutes. But then a really 
well-conducted vice-principal ought to begin every 
sentence with, ‘Someone has said.’ However, I’m 
very silly. I’ve been getting maudlin about my 
grievances and spoiling your afternoon.” 

“Tt’s odd,” I said, “that you should be so 
grieved. I often wish that I had any necessity 
for doing a day’s honest work in my life.” 

“You!” she exclaimed with surprise. 
you've got everything before you.” 

“ Quite so,” I rejoined. “Men with everything 
before them never do anything.” 

“T thought,” she said, “ you told me that you 
were to be called to the Bar.” 

“As a preparation for sentencing poachers with 
some show of legality,” I answered; “nothing 
more.” 

“Or you could take up politics 

“ Possibly I may,” I said, “when I get old, and 


“ Why, 
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the doctor orders me to give up beer, and I lose my 
sense of humour; but not yet, I hope.” 

“Then what do you intend to do?” she asked. 
“ Surely you intend to do something ?” 

“ Kill small birds, and if I am unusually indus- 
trious, breed large cattle, I suppose,” I said. 

“But you must have some ambitions?” she 
replied. “And I know that you can work. 
You’ve worked very well for your examination 
this term.” 

“Ah, my exam.,” I said. We had come to a 
reach of the river where there were no other boats. 
“T have a confession to make, Miss Cameron, 
about that exam. 
Will you promise [ 
to hear me out ?” 

“ Certainly,” she 
said with some as- 
tonishment. 

“ Well,” I began, 
“Tm not going in 
for it.” 

“Not going in 
for it? . Why ?” 

“The most con- 
clusive reason is,” J 
said, “that I passed 
it three years ago. 
In fact, I’m afraid | 
took my degree last 
term.” 

“Then,” she burst 
out, “why ? 
| see, you were 
fooling me. How 
dare you? Let me 
land at once.” 

“ Miss Cameron,” 
I answered, “ you 
promised to hear all 
my confession, and 
I may also add that 
it is impossible for 
you to walk home 
from here without 
swimming.” 

“A joke is a 
joke,” she burst out 
again. She was 
very. pretty in her 
anger. 

“This one was,” = 
I continued, “ but 
it isn’t now. Tin 
not sure that it ever was since I first saw you.” 

“ What do you mean, sir? Is this some further 
paroxysm of wit?” 

“JT only mean,” I said slowly, “that you need 
not go to London to-morrow unless you wish.” 

She looked at me, and as the truth dawned 
on her, she flushed even more deeply. An idiot 
who imagined that he could punt came round 
the corner at that minute and roared, ‘ Look 
ahead, sir.” 

“Tisten to the omen,” she observed softly. 
“ Please don’t say anything more.” 

“ You promised,” I said, “to hear me out.” 





SE Holla. 
A Holley 





‘In fact, I’m afraid I took my degree last term.” 
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“Do you think,” she said still more softly, 
“that I don’t understand? But believe me, I 
never meant my whining as an appeal.” 

“To you imagine,” | asked, “that I thought 
80 ? ” 

“Just a touch of ‘sun,” she went on rather 
wistfully, “and sunlight. But it would never do.” 

“ Why not?” I asked. ‘ Have I no chance?” 

“My people are not as your people,” she said, 
“and my ways are not your ways.” 

“My people were successful soapmakers when 
they were alive,” I answered. ‘ Would your 
father be very much ashamed of that?” 

“T really think,” 
she said with a 
smile, “that he 
would be a little 
disappointed ; but 
you know I didn’t 
mean that.” 

“Then what do 
you mean?” Lasked. 

“Oh, the river, 
and the evening, and 
a girl, and an impul- 
sive young man— 
an affluent young 
man,” she replied. 
“ And I have a new 
hat, though you 
prdbably failed to 
notice that. Can’t 
you see? Why, if 
I had not met you 
to-day ; 

“T should have 
called to morrow,” 
I protested. 

“For instruction 
in algebra.” 

“No,” I again 
protested. “ When 
you go home you'll 
find a letter.” 

“On, no; no!” 
she said. “ People 
would say that I 
ran after you.” 

From a punt in 
the distance came 
the Eton boating 
= * song with a banjo 
accompaniment— 





Nothing in life can sever 
The chain that is round us now. 

“Listen to my omen,” I said. Then I added, 
after a pause, “Can I say nothing more?” 

She shook her head. 

“Put the thing at its lowest,” I pleaded; “I 
believe you’d be happier with me than in Gower 
Street, and of course I should be happier. 
Couldn’t you learn to care for me?” 

“ No,” she answered. 

“Very well,” I replied, “I suppose that settles it.” 

“Because,” she added, “ I at least do not pretend 
to learn what I know already.” 
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MELLORY’S MISSION. 
By L. A. Harker. 


“THE squire is a terrible old man!” said the 
new parson, shaking his head. “I pointed out to 
him that for his coachman to beat his wife causes 
a scandal in the village, and implored him to 
remonstrate.” 

“ And what did he say?” asked Aunt Susan. 

“Oh, he smiled politely, and begged to point 
out that he had interfered between a man and his 
wife more than once in his life, and that trouble 
had always come of it; therefore he intends to 
interfere no more. It seems the man Jeffs is kind 
enough to his wife when he’s sober.” 

The new parson looked inquiringly at Aunt 
Susan. She, too, shook her head, remarking, 
“ The squire is incorrigible. This very coachman 
got drunk last election day. So the squire pulled 
him off the box, and put him inside the carriage. 
Then, mounting the box himself, he called out to 
the crowd—there’s always a crowd outside the 
King’s Arms on election day—‘ He’s driven me 
home many times when I’ve been drunk, so now 
I'll drive him home!’ and so he did.” 

“That was kind!” announced a new voice, a 
clear, young voice. 

Aunt Susan started. “ Why, Mellory, child, | 
did not know you were here. Run away, dear; 
I don’t want you just now.” 

But Mellory ignored her aunt, and, standing in 
front of the new parson, demanded, “Is the beaten 
wife much hurt? And who beat her, the squire 
or the coachman ?” 

“The coachman, my dear, since you’ve heard so 
much ; but it’s not a pleasant subject for little girls.” 

Mellory looked at the parson with some scorn, 
then, slowly and with dignity, left the room. 

Aunt Susan gave a sigh of relief as the door 
closed. “She is my nephew’s only child, and lost 
her mother two years ago. She is always with 
him, and terribly spoilt.” 

Then they changed the subject, and both 
Mellory and the squire were forgotten. 

Mellory, however, did not forget. Fully con- 
scious of her influence in her own sphere, where 
she ruled Dad and the friends who frequented the 
hig studio with a rod of iron, she decided to go 
herself to remonstrate with the squire. “ I'll tell 
him its horrid to beat wives—anybody’s wife!” 
she said to herself, as she trotted down the road. 
The squire’s big gates stood open, and she turned 
down the drive, which seemed very long. But 
presently she came in full view of the great square 
house. On the lawn, under the shade of an 
immense tulip tree, sat anold gentleman. Mellory, 
feeling sure it was the squire, walked slowly across 
the grass towards him. Her sun-bonnet had 
fallen back, masses of brown curls clustered around 
the hot, pink cheeks, and her brown eyes were a 
thought shy and troubled. A big deerhound, 
lying at the squire’s feet, rose as she approached, 
and sniffed at her. Laying a little brown hand 
confidingly on its collar, they faced the squire 
together. 

“What is your name?” abruptly demanded 
the squire. 


Mellory felt injured. She had expected better 
things of him than this. “I have only just begun 
to learn it. I never learnt any of it till I came 
here, and I don’t want to say it this afternoon. 
I’ve come to call!” 

The squire looked puzzled, but he bowed 
politely, saying, “I’m very pleased to see you, but 
I should like to know your name!” 

“Oh, my name is Mellory. It’s the rest I don’t 
want to say!” 

“Ts it so long?” 

“Oh, dreadfully—pages and pages 

Looking more puzzled than ever, the squire 
remarked, “'That’s very extraordinary ! ” 

“Didn’t you have to learn it when you were 
little ?” 

“ We're at cross purposes!” cried the squire. 
“ We're talking of different things !” 

“’m talking about the catechism. You began 
with the first question, and I thought it so unkind 

the very first minute you’d seen me, too! ” 

“ Kgad! so it was!” laughed the squire. He 
had a delightful laugh, so Mellory laughed too. 

“You don’t look very wicked!” she said. 

The squire sat up in his chair, seeming quite 
interested as he asked, “ Did you expect me to?” 

“Oh, yes; because you are, you know!” 

“ Who told you I am wicked ?” 

“ Well, people seem to think so, and so do I if 
you approve of beating a wife!” 

“What!” almost shouted the squire; but 
Mellory was not in the least alarmed. Calmly 
seating herself upon his knee, she continued : 
“ You encourage your coaohman to beat his wife. 
I wish you wouldn’t; it isn’t nice, really !” 

“So that’s what they say, is it?” laughed the 
squire, and his voice was not quite so pleasant 
this time. He put his arm round Mellory, asking, 
“Do you believe it?” 

Mellory looked into his face; then she said 
decidedly, “ No, I don’t. You are more like a 
knight than a squire—a right worshipful knight,” 
she adced softly. 

The squire shook his head, and his face grew 
sad as he said, “Alas! No, I’m not that. I 
might have been—once! What made you come 
to see such a wicked old man, eh ?” 

“I’m not good here. I am at home; but Aunt 
Susan’s goodness is different somehow, and I 
can’t do it. Perhaps you can’t be good here 
either ?” she suggested. 

The squire muttered something and then 
stopped. There was silence for a minute, till 
Mellory asked, “ Do you love your coachman very 
much ?” 

“Well, no; I can’t say I love him. He’s been 
a good servant to me.” 

“ Tell him he mustn’t beat his wife. He would 
pay ’tention to you.” 

“Do you always pay attention to what you are 
told?” 

“ Well, no,” said Mellory rather slowly ; “but I 
don’t beat people.” 

“Neither do I,” said the squire, “though I 
should often like to.” 

“Beat the coachman, then!” exclaimed Mellory 
triumphantly, “then he’d know what it’s like.” 
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“Egad!” said the squire, slapping his un- 
occupied knee, “ it’s an excellent idea. I will.” 

Mellory put up her face, and the compact was 
ratified by kisses on both cheeks. Then she got 
off his knee, saying, “I’m glad I came; I don’t 
believe you are a bit wicked, really ! ” 

He looked very sad as he answered, “ Try and 
believe the best of people, always, my dear; then 
you will grow up as good as you are pretty, and 
as happy as you are both.” 

Mellory did not understand exactly what he 
meant, but she realised that he was not very 
happy, so she said again, “I’m glad I came; we 
shall always be friends ! ” 

“T wonder!” mused the squire. 

He walked with her to her aunt’s gate, and as 
he waved his hat on leaving her, she called after 
him, “ You /ook ‘a right worshipful knight, any- 
how!” 


OR Cuma [97- 





He stood in the middle of the road to wave his 
hat once more, and to look back at the little 
figure standing in the sunshine. Then he turned 
into his own great gates, where the drive lay all in 
shadow, like his heart. 








AssIsTANT LIBRARIAN: Where shall I put this 
book, “Impressions of America by an English- 
man?” 

Liprarian: In the fiction department. 


ST 


“ Wnrar did you stop that clock in your room 
for, Jane?” 

“ Because, mum, the plaguy thing has some 
sort of a fit every mornin’, mum, jest when I 
wants to sleep.” 
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A HEARTY WELCOME. 


Mrs. SmytHe: Why, I am so glad you've come. 


look in this evening. 


I had a presentiment all the afternoon that you would 


Mrs. Browne: Indeed! Why should you have thought that ? 
Mrs, SmMyTHE: Because whenever Henry and I mean to spend a quiet evening at home, somebody’s sure 


to call. 
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Mornern: What did your father say when he 
saw his pipe was broken ? 

Innocent: Shall I leave out the wicked words, 
mamma ? 

Mortuer: Certainly. 

Innocent: Then I don’t believe there is any- 
thing to tell you, mamma. 


ST 


“T xnow how we walk,” said Willie. “We 
put one foot down and let it stay till it gets ’way 
behind, and then do the same thing with the other, 
and keep doing it.” 


3ARBER (insinuatingly): Your hair wants 
cutting the worst way, sir. 


Soursy (in the chair): That’s the way you cut 


it the last time. 


“Wett, little chap,” said the stranger in the 
family, picking up one of the children, “ what are 
you going to be when you are a man ?” 

“ Nuffin’,” said the child. 

“Nothing? Why so?” asked the stranger. 

“ Because,” said the child, “ I’m a little girl.” 


GST 


BripGeT has a kitchen full of her company. 

Mistress (fromthe head of the stairs): 
Bridget ! 

Bripget: Yes, ma’am. 

Misrress: It’s ten o’clock. 

Bripeet: Thank ye, ma’am. And will ye be 
so koind ez to tell me whin it’s twelve? 


‘A MAN likes a woman who shows him that 
she is clever.” 
“Oh, no; a man likes a woman who shows him 


that he is clever.” 


Tommy, aged four, with great expectations as 
to Christmas, was disgusted to find one of his 
presents a baby brother. He requested his father 
to tell Santa Claus to send right away and take 
“dat ting back!” The next day he found his 
crib usurped by the new-comer. His face flushed 
and his eyes flashed with anger. Marching up, he 
shook his clenched fist at the baby and burst out, 
“Oo put on 00 sooses and stottin’s, and dit out of 


my tib!” 


Dora: Jack, who was that lady with your 


father? I didn’t know you had a sister. 
Jack: Oh, that one isn’t a_ sister. 


father’s step-wife ! 


Puy uis accidentally discovered a doll that her 
mother had concealed in a trunk in readiness for 
the little lady’s birthday. The following day at 
dinner she surprised the family by remarking, 
“I’m trying so hard to forget something I want to 
remember that I don’t feel very hungry.” 


SF 


That’s 


Minister: I once performed three wedding 
ceremonies in twelve minutes, 

Miss Savior: That was at the rate of fifteen 
knots an hour. 
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Cycling through the Snow. 


By Lucien Davis, R.I. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH SIR J. BENJAMIN 


STONE, M.P. 





By ARCHIBALD CROMWELL. 


PY 


Tllustrated with Unique Photographs. 


Having heard of the remarkable 
collection of Parliamentary Photo- 
graphs which Sir John Benjamin 
Stone had taken during the last 
Session, I determined to see and hear 
for myself how the member for East 
Birmingham had achieved his work. 
Sir Benjamin invited me to pay a 
Visit to his home at Erdington, and 
so on a recent fine morning I left 
Euston for Birmingham with high 
hopes which were more than realised. 

A few words may be given to 
introduce Sir Benjamin Stone to the 
wider circle of WINnDsor readers. To 
Birmingham folks the worthy knight 
needs no introduction, for with that 
city he, a native of it, has been linked 
all his life. He is the son of Mr. 
senjamin Stone, of Aston Manor, and 
is in his fifty-ninth year. He was 
educated at Birmingham Grammar 
School, and was for several years the 
head of one of those great commercial 
enterprises for which Birmingham is 
famed. But he has always cherished 
an unquenchable love of travel, com- 
bined with that interest in science 
and archeology which makes travel 
especially delightful to the intellectual Go prepa iba 
man. Sir Benjamin has in this way "SIR J. BENJAMIN STONE, M.P. 
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become acquainted with Japan, China, Asia politician. But he has also played an im- 


Minor, the West Indies, the Straits Settle- portant part in the political work of the 
ments, and other parts of the world, in- Midlands. He was one of the energetic 
cluding, of course, the countries of Europe. founders of the Primrose League, in con- 
There are many amusing reminiscences of — junction with Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, 
these tours, such as the story told me by — Lord Randolph Churchill, and others, and 


Miss Stone, of an energetic native Zulu who has long been a leader of the Conservative 
gladly ran sixty miles for ten shillings to party in Birmingham. The late Colonel 


carry a message saying the party would not Fred Burnaby, who contested Birmingham 
arrive at a certain place! One result of his = in 1880, was a particular friend of Sir 
journeys has been some capital volumes, in Benjamin, who often entertained him at 
which he has wielded the pen of a ready “The Grange” and heard the thrilling stories 
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writer. Another literary effort deals with — of his daring achievements. In 1895 Sir 
the history of Lichfield Cathedral. He is Jenjamin was induced to contest East 
a Fellow of the Linnean, Astronomical, sirmingham, and was returned unopposed, 
Geological, and Geographical Societics, and — a tribute not only to the strength of the 
his long interest and skill in photography Unionist party in that division, but also 
has led to his becoming President of the to the popularity of the candidate. — In 
Birmingham Photographic Society. In this — municipal work, too, he has been busy, 
capacity, he has delivered several valuable having held the office of Mayor of Sutton 
addresses to the members. Coldfield from 1886 to 1890 ; and, to com- 

In the foregoing sentences I have been plete this brief summary, I may add that he 
considering Sir Benjamin as a traveller, a isa Justice of the Peace for the county of 
writer, and a scientist, rather than as a Warwick. 
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RIGHT HON. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 


(Leader of the House of Commons; M.P. for East Manchester.) 
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“The Grange,” the home of Sir Benjamin 
Stone, lies in a_ picturesque suburb = of 
3irmingham. It was pleasant to exchange 
the crowded streets of the city, with the 
continual rush of steam trams, for the quiet 





THE RIGHT HON, JOSEPIL CHAMBERLAIN, 


(Secretary for the Colonies; M.P. for West Birmingham.) 


country road which led me to Erdington. 
Not very far from the house stands the 
Mason Orphanage, a noble memorial to the 
Birmingham philanthropist whose name. it 


bears. Then about a mile away is Oscott, 
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Newman lived for some 
years. “ The Grange ” is full of delightful 
treasures gathered by Sir Benjamin on his 
many travels in all quarters of the globe, yet 
the handsome rooms never impress you as 
over-crowded. The house would 
delight the eye of all lovers of 
the beautiful, for its decora- 
tion and arrangement are alike 
pleasing. 

It was upstairs in Sir Ben- 
jamin’s study that we had our 
chat. I had previously had 
the pleasure of enjoying Lady 
Stone’s charming hospitality at 
luncheon, and of meeting two 
other members of the family, 
Miss Stone and Mr. Stone, who 


where Cardinal 


acts as his father’s private 
secretary. I must describe the 
room in which our chat took 


place, for it had one or two 
special features. A fine, lofty, 
oak-panelled apartment, with a 
splendid amount of light, it is 
the ideal of a studio. In this 
room there are no than 
25,000¢ photographs, all care- 
fully annotated and arranged, 
the result of many years’ interest 
in art and archeology on the 
part of Sir Benjamin. On the 
walls are many evidences of the 
esteem in which the owner of 
“The Grange” is held by his 
neighbours and friends, for I 
could not help noticing illu- 
minated addresses presented to 
him at different periods in his 


less 


career. But it was with the 
contents of one table that I 
was chiefly concerned. — Piles 


of beautifully mounted photo- 
graphs of Members of Parlia- 
ment, officials of the House, 
and portions of the stately pile 
of buildings called the “ Palace 
of Westminster,” were there 
neatly arranged. Turning over 
these, while we discussed them, 
[ spent a very pleasant hour. 
“Tn the first place, Sir Ben- 
jamin, when did you take the 
Members’ portraits, for T always 
understood they were such busy men 7” 
“Well,” my host replied smiling, * I usually 
managed to secure not a sitting, but a s/and- 
ig, from them just prior to the meeting of 
the House in the afternoon. [ would place 
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my camera on the terrace, opposite a certain 
archway, which you will notice recurs again 
and again in the photographs, and then 
persuade my friends to allow me to photo- 
graph them. I may say it did not need 
much persuasion in most cases, as after a 
little while Members got interested in my 
scheme, and were only too ready to accede to 
my request. One Member would be photo- 
graphed, then he would call to another, 


people thought I was, with the likeness of 
Mr. Chamberlain and his son Austen. Of 
course, some men are better subjects than 
others, and there was a lack of formality 
and posing about our proceedings which has 
given in some cases almost a humorous touch 
to the portrait. Occasionally, too, a smile 
would be produced on the face of a Member 
by a remark from a bystander, such as when 
Mr. Jesse Collings was requested ‘to think 





A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF LONDON. 


(Photographed from the Clock Tower, Westminster.) 


who, perhaps, was quite a stranger to me, 
and he in turn would induce someone else, 
and so on. For instance, I should not 
have obtained the portraits of Mr. Michael 
Davitt if it had not been for the kindness of 
Mr. Chamberlain, who, seeing Mr. Davitt, 
asked me if he had been photographed. ‘1 
will ask him myself to come,’ and he did, 
with the result that you see before you. | 
was very pleased to be so successful, as most 


of the Cow!’ There was never any need for 
the usual photographer's advice to ‘ assume a 
pleased expression,’ I am happy to say.” 

“You must have had many interesting 
little incidents in connection with this work, 
I presume ? ” 

“Yes; for one thing, it has made me 
acquainted with a great number of my 
Parliamentary colleagues who previously 
were only known to me by name. After 
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photographing them, they have been most 
anxious to see the result. It was quite 
amusing for me to open the parcel of newly- 
arrived prints and hand them round to a 
group on the terrace. I used to have the 


negatives printed rapidly, so there was only 
a little interval between being photographed 
and seeing the result. 


The greeting, ‘ What 








THE LATE RIGHT HON A. J. 
men have you photographed to-day ?’ 
to be quite a usual one, aud I was much 
aided by the progressive interest taken in 
the matter. Additional value and pleasure 
have been given to the photographs by the 
autographs appended to them. TI recollect 
Mr. Balfour was very averse to signing his 
official designation, ‘First Lord of the 
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Treasury ’~—you know how modest he is. 
But at last he was persuaded, although he 
revenged himself by contracting the title, 
as you will notice. I think the Members’ 
signatures make a respectable series of auto- 
graphs. Don’t you? The standard of 
handwriting is certainly pretty high in the 
House of Commons, as judged by these 
signatures. Although | 
have procured about 
250 Members’ portraits, 
I am hoping to continue 
the work next Session, 
and complete the whole 
set. There are several 
of the prominent men 
who have yet to favour 
me. For instance, Sir 
William Harcourt has 
promised, and Mr. John 
Dillon’s objections to 
figure in what he 
thought was to be a 
Jubilee memento have 
been overcome, for on 
the last day of the 
Session he consented to 
allow his portrait to be 
included. Another 
member declined, for a 
different reason, to be 
photographed, but I 
have hopes of him. 
Some portraits, such as 
that of Mr. Goschen, 
give one quite a new 
opinion of well-known 
faces. The photo of 
Mr. Mundella was taken 
only a few days before 
his death, and is of 
particular interest on 
that account, as well as 
because it is such a true 
likeness.” 

“T was going to ask 


you, Sir Benjamin, 
Where you put your 
failures, for all these 


that I have seen seem 

to me to be successes ?” 
“Well, I have been very successful, I 
fancy, with the majority of my portraits, 
partly for the reason that [ have only 
detained the subject for a minute or two. 
Your ordinary photographer, with — his 
arranging the sitter, clamping the head, 
suggesting a pose, and in other ways exhaust- 
ing the patience and time, does not succeed 
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so well in getting a portrait. That leads me 
to say that portraits we rarely do see, in the 
strict sense of the word. Photographers aim 


MR. HENRY MORTON STANLEY, 
(M.P. for North Lambeth.) 


at pictures, and retouch the negatives to 
such an extent that the result may be flat- 
tering, but not always true.” 

“ How did you begin your photography at 
the House of Commons ? ” 

“The work has only been accomplished 
with considerable difficulty, and, I fancy, 
could only have been done by a Member 
of Parliament. As it was, I had to apply 
to a number of officials for permission 
to photograph. First there was the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, who courteously answered 
my request in the affirmative; next, | 
had to apply to Mr. Akers-Douglas, who 
is the First Commissioner of Works. Then 
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there was the Speaker, the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
the two Police Inspectors, and many others 
who had authority in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. But after a while the way was clear 
for me to commence operations, and very 
soon everyone became most kind and even 
enthusiastic in aiding my efforts.” 

“ What was your first idea ?” 

“To take the portraits of some of my 
fellow-members of Parliament. But after 
I had begun, the notion of making a more 
thorough photographic record, which should 
have historic interest, caused me to extend 
my former plan. So now I have not only 
about three hundred portraits of members 
and officials, but also several fine photo- 


graphs of parts of the Houses of Parliament 
which are unique. 


And this latter work 





MR. JOSEPH ARCH. 
(VP. for North-West Norfolk.) 
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has given me, as an archeologist, peculiar 
pleasure. [have been rewarded by many im- 
portant discoveries in certain unfrequented 
parts of the Houses, but to discuss these will 


hardly come 
within the scope 
of our present 
conversation. 
Sir Benjamin 
showed me, never- 
theless, some of 
the photographs 
to which he had 
just alluded, One 
of them was of 
the death warrant 
of Charles I. 
Some erasures are 
made clear by the 
photograph, and 
substantiate the 
theory that all 
whose signatures 
are attached to 
the warrant were 
not actually 
present on the 
day when it was 


signed. Another 
curious “ find ” 


which Sir Ben- 
jamin discovered 
in the possession 
of the Clerk of 
the Works was a 
plan of West- 
minster Hall as 
arranged for the 
trial of the King. 
The photo which 
we reproduce of 
the interior of 
the dial of “ Big 
Ben” is very in- 
teresting as show- 
ing the enormous 
size of the clock. 
Just below this 
room are the 
apartments where 
Mr. Bradlaugh 
was housed. | 
recollect hearing 
of the mental 
distress which the 
noise of Big Ben 
caused the late 
Member for 
Northampton. 
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From the Clock Tower Sir Benjamin suc- 
ceeded in taking the fine bird’s-eye view of 
London which is shown on another page. 

“JT am glad you did not limit yourself to 


portraits only.” 
“Interesting as 
they were, I 
found the photo- 
graphing of dif- 
ferent parts of the 
House still more 
enjoyable. Here 
is a view of the 
interior of the 
House, taken 
from the Oppo- 
sition side. You 
may often have 
seen photos 
giving a view 
looking down 
from the gallery, 
but this is more 
detailed. sy the 
way, I must men- 
tion the special 
kindness of the 
Speaker, with 
whose portrait I 
hope to make a 
better success 
next Session; I 
have taken one 
photo of him in 
his robes, but. it 
Was not a very 
good light at the 
time. He has 
also permitted me 
to photo the 
interior of the 
Speaker’s house, 
which contains 
many pictures of 
past occupants of 
the Chair. Of 
course, you re- 
cognise the mace 
which was carried 
in front of the 
procession when 
the faithful 
Commons went 
to St. Margaret’s 
Chureh. And 
here is a portrait 
of our Chaplain, 
Canon Basil 
Wilberforce.” 
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“That leads me to ask about the famous 
visit to Buckingham Palace.” 
“Oh, that was really a ridiculously hurried 
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LORD BALCARRES, 


Shy Pap 
(MP. for Chorley Division of Lancashire.) 


affair. It was due, doubtless, to the officials’ 
desire to spare the Queen fatigue. But it 
was a complete failure as regards dignity and 
impressiveness. We had a story in circula- 
tion that one woman asked another what was 
the Speaker’s coach and the crowd following 
it, to which the reply was, ‘ Barney Barnato’s 
funeral, of course !” I happened to be in the 
first flight of Members, but by the time we had 
reached the top of the staircase at the Palace, 
Mr. Speaker was on his way down again ! 
However, the garden party at Windsor—the 
* Windsor Consolation Stakes,’ as Lord Rose- 
bery wittily called it—fully atoned for the 
muddle at Buckingham Palace.” 


WINDSOR 


MAGAZINE. 


“Tt was a most delightful function,” 
interposed Lady Stone, “and _ excellently 


organised. Everybody was in the best of 
spirits, and thoroughly enjoyed it, while the 
Queen was graciousness itself.” 

“ By the way, Sir Benjamin, you have not 
confined your camera work to the House of 
Commons and its members ? ” 

“No; I have included generally anybody 
or any subject connected with the two 
Houses. You will find several peers’ 
portraits, though in every case they are of 


** 





MR. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 


(LP. for Mansfield Division of Nottinghamshire.) 
men who were once M.P.’s. I have photo- 


graphed also some of your friends in the 
Press gallery, the recording angels to whose 
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ability we and the public owe so much. Then 
there are portraits of the clerks at the table, 
who know so much more than any Member 
of the House about its procedure ; and other 
officials, like Inspector Horsley, find a place. 
One day Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, for so 
long a member of the famous ‘ Fourth 
Party, arrived from 
Madrid, where he is 
British ambassador, 
and I took the Op- 
portunity of photo- 
graphing him. I got 
a very pretty picture 
of ‘tea on the terrace’ 
one afternoon, and a 
good number of views 
of the Houses of 
Parliament from the 
other side of the 
water. In the House 
of Lords I photo- 
graphed the Strangers’ 
Gallery, showing the 
beautiful pictures 
that are frequently 
ignored. The picture 
of the map-room will 
be new to most of 
the public, who are 
unaware of the large 
number of apartments 
in the House of Lords. 
It was not easy to get 
opportunity to photo- 
graph the Queen’s 
robing-room, but I 
was well rewarded by 
the good result.” 

“With all these 
hundreds of prints, 
you will soon exhaust 
all the subjects.” 

“Tt would take long 
to do that; but cer- 
tainly they are accu- 
mulating fast. I have 
two prints of each 


graphed and retained 
by me; the other I 
present to the subject. I am hoping to 
complete my self-ordained task next Session.” 

“You are interested in photography 
especially as an archeologist, I believe ?’ 

“ Yes, my love of antiquarian research led 
me in the first place to become a photo- 
grapher. It was in this way: I rarely could 
procure from professional photographers the 
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(MP. for Battersea.) 


pictures of interesting places which I had 
visited in different parts of the world, and, 
in consequence, I decided to become a photo- 
grapher myself. It is most curious how the 
professional photographer may live for years 
in a town or village full of interesting sub- 
jects, but will go on printing photos of the 
most obvious and 
ordinary places, such 
as the Town Hall, the 
High Street, ete., 
neglecting the oppor- 
tunity of recording 
by means of the 
camera various events 
and incidents which 
transpire in even the 
quietest neighbour- 
hood. Every village 
has a history which 
might be preserved by 
means of the camera. 
That is the object of 
our County Photo- 
graphicSurveys,which 
are endeavouring to 
cover various parts of 
England by amateur 
efforts. My own 
county, Warwickshire, 
has a very large task 
before it, because it is 
so rich in places of 
historic importance 
like Stratford-on- 
Avon. But if every 
county had a band of 
zealous photographers 
with archeological 
knowledge, or acting 
under the guidance of 
archeologists, they 
would be preparing 
for the future 
historian a great mass 
of material which, de- 
posited in each county 
museum, would be 
easily accessible and 
of the greatest value. 
I look upon photo- 
graphy as being specially useful in correcting 
history. It is marvellous how soon after an 
event a clear, accurate account of it cannot 
be obtained. If a photograph were taken of 
it, and the names of the persons engaged in 
the transaction were clearly added to the 
photograph, it would be a permanent and 
absolute witness. I have continually spoken 
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to meetings of amateur photographers upon 
this point, and a great deal of progress has, 
[ am glad to say, been made in the right 
direction. The photographing of curious 
documents, of church registers, and of trea- 
sures which could not be removed from where 
they are placed, affords the intelligent amateur 
great scope for the use of his camera.” 

Since this interview took place I was glad 
to notice that a National Photographic 
Record Association has been formed, with 
Sir Benjamin Stone as president, for the 
very purposes just mentioned. 
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Having already occupied a good deal of 
Sir Benjamin’s time, I felt that it would be 
ungracious to tax his kindness further, so 
bade him good-bye, impressed by the enthu- 
siasm, swayed by method and real love of 
history, which characterised what is, after 
all, only the recreation of a very busy 
Member of Parliament. Three hours later 
i was hearing “ Big Ben” strike the hour, 
and was gazing at the stately Palace of 
Westminster, where Sir Benjamin has been 
pursuing his most interesting and valuable 


work. 
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Nest month a further selection from Sir 


Benjamin Stone's remarkable 


series of Parliamentary photographs will be given, with a special article by a 


Member of Parliament. 
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“the southern channel — had 
tumbled to the floor when 
Marian started up from the 
table. Paul replaced it upon 
the bookshelf before he spoke 
to her. She thought the act deliberate to 
the point of cruelty, but she saw that the 
hand which held the volume trembled, and 
she knew then that the man feared for her 
greatly with a fear like to her own, 

* Paul,” she cried, finding her tongue after 
many minutes, 
“what are you 
doing 7 Why (lo 
you not speak to 
me?” 

He turned 
swiftly to show 
her a face stern 
and angry. 

“ T am putting 


away the map 
which interested 
you, mademoi- 
selle; it is ten 

old and 


years 
could be of no 
use to you. There 
are others, but we 
do not leave them 
about for the 
amusement of 
everyone. They 
are locked up in 
the safe, and I 
have no false 
keys, mademoi- 
selle.” 

The mocking 
tone Was as a 
blow to her. 
Chagrin at her 
own folly, the 
certainty that the 
secret of her life 


soe HE red book with the plan of 





“He switched off the electric light and dragged her from 
the room.” 
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Was a secret no more, brought tears to her 
eyes. This, she said, was the end of it all, 
of her dream and of her liberty. To-morrow 

she dare not think of to-morrow. When 
she feigned to laugh, the laugh was hard and 
forced and must struggle for mastery with 
a sob. 

“Oh,” she said, and every word cost her 
an effort, “ you think that I care whether 
your map is new or old. What an idea, 
Captain Paul! Why do you not say that 
I came in here to read the General’s 
letters 7” 

Paul, who had put away the book and 
possessed himself of the pencil with which 

she had begun to 


draw, faced her 
for amoment and 
gave her a look 
which withered 
her smile and 
silenced her 
excuse. 


“Do not lie to 
me,” he said; 
“God knows, 
there is enough 
without that. 
You will not 
laugh to-morrow 
when the whip 
cuts your shoul- 
ders and the 
prison blinds you. 
Fool! fool! Who 
but a woman 
would commit a 
folly like this ?” 

She did not 
speak when he 
charged her, but 
leaned back 
against the wall 
as though in 
defiance of his 
anger. Her 
clever mind had 
begun to be busy 
again, and she 
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reproached herself that she should cut so 
sorry a figure ; but he did not permit her to 
speak. A door shutting in the hall brought 
an exclamation to his lips. 

* Hark !” he said, “there is Ivan Grigo- 
vovitch. If he should find you here—my 
God !” 

He switched off the electric light and 
dragged her from the room back to her own 
apartment. She did not resist him, but went 
with a mind unconscious of her surroundings. 
Yesterday seemed far off ; the thread of her 
life had snapped, as it were, at the moment 
of the discovery ; she hoped nothing, could 
realise nothing ; she thought that she passed 
through some valley of her dreams, but 
would never pass out of it again. When he 
had shut the door of her own room she 
dropped into an arm-chair and sat staring 
vaguely at the red embers in the stove. She 
tried to think that she had awakened from 
her sleep; the voice of the man was as a 
distant sound coming to her across the sea. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, crossing over to 
her and standing at her side, “ before I tell 
them what I have seen to-night, as my duty 
and my honour compel me to do, I would 
ask you if you have anything to say to 
me ?” 

She continued to look into the fire, a smile 
hovering upon her face. 

“ What should I say to you?” she asked, 
with a shrug of her shoulders. “Is it so 
great an offence in Russia to look at a 
book which does not belong to you 7’ 

“Tt is an offence,” he answered quietly, 
“for which men and women are now dying 
in the dungeons of the fortresses or at the 
labour of the mines; it is an offence for 
which we have lashed many a man to death 
in the courtyard before this house ; it is the 
one crime which Russia neither forgets nor 
forgives. Great God, that it should be you 

you who sent the plan to London, you 
who brought this trouble upon us all! I 
cannot believe it, Marian, I cannot believe 
the things I have seen with my own eyes.” 

Again she had no answer for him, but the 
laugh left her face and she clasped her hands 
together across her knee. 

“You do not understand,” she said after 
a little while ; “ you will never understand.” 

She was telling herself secretly that this 
trance of the mind which held her tongue-tied 
and impotent was not to be explained. She 
knew that if anyone but her lover had found 
herin the cabinet of Nikolai Stefanovitch, 
she could have played her part to perfection, 
aping the ingenuousness and the surprise 
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which had been able hitherto to shield her 
from suspicion. But she was dumb before 
Paul. A great shame of her employment 
came upon her. She did not yet fear its 
consequences, for she did not wholly realise 
them ; but the thought that her lover knew 
of it paralysed her understanding. — He, 
meanwhile, paced the room in an agony of 
uncertainty and of distress. 

“You say that I do not understand,” he 
exclaimed in anger at her silence; “ not 
understand, when I find you with the map 
in your hands and your pencil busy! Not 
understand! Am lachild, then ? Shall I 
tell myself after this that it was someone else, 
and not you, who sent the plan to London ? 
Shall I look for another spy in Kronstadt ? 
Pshaw ! that I should waste words when 
every minute is precious.” 

* You need look for no one, Paul,” she 
said, rising and facing him as the resolve 
took her; “I alone did what you say. No 
one helped me. I drew the map and sent 
it to London. I am the spy, if that is the 
word. I do not ask you to pity me or to 
think of me; [am not worthy of your help, 
Giod knows. I can stand alone in the future 
as I have done in the past. You say that 
your duty compels you to tell them of what 
you have seen. Very well, tell them now, 
and I will wait until they come for me. | 
ain not afraid ; why should you be afraid for 
me ?’ 

She had gathered up her courage and 
stood before him with blazing eyes and 
flushed cheeks. He said that he had never 
seen so beautiful a creature, and her spirit 
won him to a sudden remembrance of his 
love. 

“Why am I afraid for you, Marian? Can 
you ask that? Would not I give my life 
for you? Is not your burt my hurt? Oh, 
you know that it is. If they take you from 
me, they take all that I have in the world. 
Why could you not trust me? You have 
done this thing for money ; why could you 
not have told me of your trouble ? ” 

“To beg of you?” she cried, with scorn 
in her voice. 

“ Certainly, if by begging you might have 
saved yourself this dishonour.” 

“Tt is no dishonour to buy bread that a 
child may eat. That is my crime; I am 
ready to suffer for it.” 

He stared at her in astonishment. 

“Tt is my turn to say that I do not under- 
stand,” he cried, “and I must understand, 
I must know all, Marian. I may yet be your 
friend if you will be frank with me. But to 
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do that you must hold nothing from me, 
you must speak to me as you would speak to 
your own brother.” 

“TJ will hold nothing from you, Paul— 
there is nothing to hold. I sent the letters 
to London because they offered me money 
for them, and I am very poor, and there is 
a child in England who is dependent upon 
me. God help him!” 

She sank upon her sofa sobbing, for ¢ 
memory of the child brought her back to 
reality. But Paul’s arms were about her in 
amoment, and he held her to him and forgot 
that he was her judge. 

“They shall not hurt you, little one,” he 
said ; “if you will only trust me, I may yet 
see a way. Have I not loved you too well 
to wish to see you harmed? Be frank with 
me, then, that I may know how to serve you. 
You say that there is a child in England ? ” 

She looked at him gratefully through her 
tears. A photograph stood upon the easel 
near her. She took it up and put it into his 
hand. 

“Tt is my brother Dick,” she said ; “ that 
is his picture. He and I were left to face 
the world together three years ago. He will 
be six next year. It was for his sake I came 
here. I have no other relative in the 
world but my cousin Walter, who is at the 
Admiralty in London.” 

“Then he it was who asked you to commit 
this crime ?” 

“He told me that the English Govern- 
ment would pay ten thousand pounds to 
anyone who could secure the plans of the 
unknown forts here. Then he sent the book 
which was written about Vladivostok, and 
the way the English got the maps of that. 
[ asked myself why a woman could not do 
what a man had done. It was nothing to 
you that your plans should be known. You 
say always that Kronstadt is strong enough 
to defy the world. If that is so, what have 
you to fear from anyone? And it meant so 
much to me—a home for myself and the 
child, and exile no more. Cannot you 
understand now, Paul ?” 

He kissed her upon the forehead. 

“T understand,” he said. “God help us 
both !” 

Her courage appealed to him, for she was 
quite calm now, saying to herself that for the 
child’s sake she would do again what she had 
done. And her mind was already occupied 
with a multitude of ideas, but chiefly with 
the idea that her lover would save her. 

“ Paul,” she said suddenly, “if you under- 
stand, are you not my friend again ? ” 


” 


He began to pace the room again, his 
spurs clanking over the bare floor and _ his 
long cloak hanging loose from his shoulders. 
A voice of conscience whispered to him that 
he was one of the children of Kronstadt and 
must not betray her. The kiss of the girl was 
still warm upon his lips as a kiss of mercy. 
But even in the crisis a memory of smaller 
things intruded, and he spoke of them. 

* Mon Dieu!” he said, “ what an actress 
you are, Marian! I remember the day I 
took you to the battery and showed you the 
breach of a gun. You asked me if a shell 
was a torpedo, and how we measured the 
ten-inch Armstrong, which seemed to you 
three yards long. You remember that, do 
you not ? How you ran about from rampart 
to rampart like a schoolgirl. If I had 
known !” 

She laughed, forgetting all that had gone 
before. 

“ But you did not know,” she said ; ‘and 
I measured the mole by pacing it while you 
were making tea. I can see you now, scald- 
ing your fingers with the kettle and saying 
that it was an honour. I wrote down the 
number of the guns when old Seroff the 
sergeant went to look for bread. He told 
me how deep the channel was, and repeated 
it over and over again because I was so 
stupid. You were all so kind to me!” 

The love of jest was not conquered even 
by this, the tragedy of her life. She laughed 
with the laugh of a child at the remembrance 
of the comedy she had played upon the ram- 
parts ; and Paul laughed with her, content 
that she and no other had acted for him. 

“Oh!” said he. “ You have the cunning 
of the devil! If it had begun and ended 
in this; but now—now when we have to- 
morrow to face, I cannot laugh long when 
[ think of that, Marian. How shall I help 
you ? how shall I do my duty ? how shall I 
forget that I love you? Why, to-morrow, 
holy God ! they may send you to the fortress, 
and I may never look upon your face again ! ” 

He stopped abruptly in his walk, but she, 
standing by the chimney, looked into the 
ashes of the stove as though still seeking 
dream pictures there. 

“They will do that if you tell them,” she 
said. 

“ And I must tell them; I have no other 
course. My honour compels me. I would 
give half the years of my life to get you out 
of Kronstadt to-night, Marian ; to-morrow 
it will be too late. I must tell them then. 
I cannot delay—-you know that I cannot.” 

The words cost him an effort, and when 
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he had spoken them he came and took both 
her hands in his and looked into her eyes. 

“ My love! my love!” he said, “ how shall 
I help you ? how shall I save you from this 
folly ? Swear to me that you will do nothing 
more—that you will never write another line 
to England while you are in this house.” 

“JT must write to little Dick,” she said 
petulantly. 

He stamped on the floor impatiently. 

“ Promise—give me the promise !” he cried. 

“T promise,” she answered, clinging to 


‘*She began to undress swiftly, loosing the laces of her bodice.” 


him with a pitiful appeal, “oh, I promise 
all! I will do anything if I may see the 
child again! You will not tell them, Paul ? 
Oh, for God’s sake pity me—listen to me ! ” 

“T must tell them,” he answered doggedly 
—*] must, I must !” 

He pushed her from him, for there was a 
sound of voices in the corridor, and he reeled 
rather than walked from the room. But she 
stood trembling and still, and she counted 
his footsteps as he crossed the snow-clad 
courtyard. 





CHAPTER V. 
FOREBODING. 

THE echo of the footsteps grew fainter and 
fainter, and was lost at last in a murmur of 
other sounds—the sound of a sentry tramp- 
ing and the clang of arms. Marian listened 
keenly for some while in the hope that she 
would hear the steps again, and that Paul 
would come back to her, repentant of his 
determination. But the deeper silence of 
the night fell again anon ; the wind moaned 
dismally across the frozen sea ; the 
crash of the rending ice prevailed, 
and she knew that she was left alone. 

There had been a buzz of voices 
in the corridor when Paul left her, 
and she opened the door of the room 
to hear who it was that had come up 
to the corridor. She thought that 
she could distinguish the deep baying 
tones of old Bonzo and the cat-like 
purr of the servant Ivan ; but these 
were silenced in a little time, and 
she said to herself that she could 
delay no longer, but must go down 
to the Dolls and to the farce played 
every night in the gloomy and 
depressing salon. Though her hands 
still trembled, and there was a stain 
of tears upon her cheek, she would 
not think of all that had happened 
in the last hour. She cheated herself 
with the assurance that her lover 
would not tell ; she believed that his 
love for her would prove stronger 
than his resolution to guard his 
honour. At the same time her pru- 
dence did not desert her. Remotely 
and vaguely she realised the possi- 
bility that the work of the night 
might bring some swift and terrible 
punishment. Just as she had told 
her lover everything, so did she 
determine to tell other accusers 
nothing. She would play the part 
of the ingénue again; she would 
answer their accusations with laughter and 
little gestures of assumed fear and the 
weapons of the coquette. The utmost that 
Paul could do, she said, would be to speak of a 
suspicion. It should be her business to laugh 
that suspicion away, to make it ridiculous. 

While this was in her mind her fingers 
were busy in the execution of the plan. 
Although she was dressed for the comedy of 
the drawing-room, she began to undress 
swiftly, loosing the laces of her bodice and 
casting off her clothes until she was able to 
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unwind from her body a scroll of paper, 
upon which were many little sketches and 
names innumerable, and the depths of sound- 
ings and the armament of forts. She 
laughed to herself when at last she thrust 
into the fire this treasure which had cost her 
so many months of secret labour and daring 
schemes. She knew that its contents were 
written also upon her memory, and that she 
could make a copy of it from memory alone 
whenever she chose. 

“They will search me and will find 
nothing,” she said to herself when the 
ashes of the paper were scattered. “I shall 
write to England to-morrow a letter for 
them to open. They cannot prove that I 
sent the map to London, and Paul will not 
tell them. I shall go away from here when 
the sea will let me, ‘and that will be the end 
of it all. Paul will forget, and [——” 

She turned from the fire with a sigh 
and began to lace up her dress again. A 
tremulous excitement possessed her, so that 
she went from place to place in the room, now 
pulling aside the curtain that she might 
look upon the moonlit sea ; now standing 
before her glass to discover that her face 
was drawn and pale and almost haggard; or 
going to the door to listen for the voices of 
the Dolls. It was nine o’clock when she 
entered the salon, to find the children sitting 
like mutes before a picture-book, and old 
Stefanovitch himself dozing peacefully in a 
chair. The scene was one with which she 
was familiar. She took courage of it, and 
whispered that nothing had happened. She 
tried to think that Paul had not spoken to 
her, that she had imagined the scene in the 
cabinet and that other scene with her lover. 
It lay upon her to play courageously the part 
she had played always. When the General 
awoke with a start, and sat staring at her 
stupidly through the after haze of sleep, she 
had a winning smile for him and a ready word. 

“ How stupid of me!” she cried, with a 
gesture of feigned amazement. “I did not 
see that you were resting.” 

She paused as though she would draw 
back, but the General silenced her gallantly. 


“Tais toi, tais toi,” said he, sitting 
upright and searching for his glass ; “ how 


shall I keep awake when you are not here ? 
Tell me that, mademoiselle ? ” 
“But I have no business to let you know 
that I am here—at such a time. General.” 
He twisted in his chair, seeking to follow 
her with his eyes as she crossed the room. 
“Du tout, du tout,” he said pleasantly ; 
“you shall sing to me and I shall forget 


everything. One of the English songs, 
ma petite—a little song.of the lofe—hein, 
mademoiselle, of the lofe ?” 

She looked at him prettily over her 
shoulder, and the Dolls rising mechani- 
cally to stand one upon either side of the 
piano, she began to sing the ballad of the 
King of Thule. She had a voice sur- 
passingly sweet and tender, and music was 
for her more than an accomplishment, it was 
an art. The excitement and the passion of 
the past hour seemed to mingle with the 
harmonies of the exquisitely tender ballad. 
Even Stefanovitch, who thought that the 
angels must play upon trombones, was held 
in a trance of admiration. 

“* Magnifique! magnifique!” he cried 
again and again; “it is the genius which 
sings like that. You shall be heard in all 
Russia by-and-bye, and the Emperor shall 
applaud you. Eh, mes enfants, would you 
not sing like mademoiselle? Is she not 
superb ? is she not beautiful ?” 

He cackled and applauded again and 
again, while the children repeated the words 
after him, though their wooden faces had 
no change of expression, and the music was 
meaningless to them. 

‘(Quelle une chanson delicieuse ! ” 

“Oh, mademoiselle, si j’etais vous !” 

“ Tt is the song of Marguerite.” 

“Sans doute—the song of Marguerite.” 

“Si je ’avais connu Marguerite !” 

“Stupide:! she is dead ; n’est-ce pas, 
mademoiselle, Marguerite est morte ?” 

Old Nikolai listened to their chatter and 
hugged himself at the trend of it. 

“ Eh, what is that—you wish mademoiselle 
to tell you about Marguerite? Ho, ho! 
Another time, children, another time. Mees 
Marian will first tell that story to me—hein, 
mademoiselle, you will tell me the story of 
Marguerite when we are alone ?” 

Marian rose from the piano, telling herself 
that it would be a pleasure to box the ears 
of Nikolai Stefanovitch. But she continued 
to wear a contented face, for the thought 
that the friendship of the master of Kron- 
stadt might yet serve her was strong in her 
mind, and she acted upon it. 

“ T could not tell you anything, General,” 
she said ; “ I should not have the courage.” 

“The courage—not have the courage— 
with me? Oh, but I will give you the 
courage ; you shall lean upon me, mademoi- 
selle. Ho, ho! you shall lean upon me and 
be strong, and I will put the flowers in the 
garden—the English flowers, hein? You 
shall find them and sing the song again.” 


” 
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She answered with a coquette’s grimace. 
The Dolls stared at their father open- 
mouthed. They could not understand 
how it was that he slept when they were 
with him, or answered them in reluctant 
grunts, while, no sooner was their governess 
in the room, than these spasms of gesture 
and ridiculous antics seized upon him, and 
he became another man. Nor did they 
recall an occasion when Mademoiselle Marian 
had responded so willingly to his foolish- 
ness. The rd/e of the demure and shy little 
governess was cast off; she had become 
the coquette to the “foot of her ankles.” 
Possibly, Mademoiselle Rina and Mademoi- 
selle Varia were very glad when old Colonel 
Bonzo entered the room and put an end to 
such strange goings on. 

“You are engaged, my General?” he 
said, standing motionless at the door. 

Stefanovitch was on his feet in a moment. 
If he had shame to be surprised in such 
employment he did not show it. 

* You wait for me, Colonel ?” 

“Tf you please, my General.” 

“ There is news, then ?” 

“There is grave news, Nikolai.” 

Marian, who had been turning over the 
leaves of a book, looked up quickly. The 
tone in which the man of iron spoke, his 
neglect to pass a word with her, were warn- 
ings of instinct. She felt the colour rushing 
to her cheeks; her hands trembled upon 
the pages; a voice whispered to her—a 
voice of her imagination—“ Paul has told 
them; that is the news.” Excitement of 
the hour alone had enabled her to bear up 
before the General and the children. She 
had almost cheated herself into the idea 
that her alarms were foolish shadows created 
by her fancy; but now, when she looked 
Bonzo full in the face, it was as though the 
hand of the accuser already touched her 
shoulder. Grim, and stern, and unbending, 
the man of iron watched her with a search- 
ing gaze which stifled the words upon her 
lips and held her chained by fear to the 
lounge. “ He knows,” she thought; “he 
knows, and has come here to tell the other. 
Paul has spoken, and this is the end.” 

“ Mademoiselle, voulez-vous monter en 
haut ?” 

“* Mademoiselle, I have the wish to sleep.” 

The children spoke, and Marian rose with 
an effort. She turned to bow to the men, 
but they had already left the room. She 
did not know that minutes had _ elapsed 
while this agony of uncertainty troubled 
her. She had not seen the stately salute 
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with which the master of Kronstadt had 
taken leave of her; the dreaded searching 
eyes of old Bonzo still seemed to look her 
through and through, although the Colonel 
was no longer in the room. They followed 
her, she thought, from the salon to the 
bedrooms of the children; they watched 
her again in the corridor; the same sensa- 
tion of dread, and the desire to hide herself, 
was with her when she entered her own 
apartment and locked the door, and sank, 
weak, and trembling, and afraid, upon the 
couch. 

It was near to the hour of ten o'clock by 
this time, and the bugles were blowing in 
the barracks of the town. Marian had 
heard them often when she sat alone in the 
room, and had welcomed them as a message 
coming from the haunts of men. She asked 
herself if she would hear them to-morrow. 
She looked across the jagged sea, billowed 
with pinnacles of ice and swirling floes, and 
found in it the frozen barrier lying between 
her and freedom. She began to ask herself 
if she could seek any place of shelter upon 
the island. Had it been summer, some 
English ship might have given her harbour- 
age; but now, when the Gulf was wrestling 
with the fetters of the ice, and no ships could 
venture from the harbours, what hope was 
there of that ? She could distinguish in the 
courtyard below her window the shining 
barrel of the rifle which the sentry carried. 
The vast mass of the ramparts beyond 
showed other sentries swiftly pacing the 
outworks of the fort. The tomb could not 
have caged its victim more surely than 
Kronstadt had caged the woman who had 
betrayed her. 

Midnight was struck in the town before 
she began to undress. Her unwilling fingers 
went clumsily to the work, and when she 
had laid her pretty gown upon the bed she 
asked herself if she had worn it for the last 
time. Fear had wrought upon her nerves 
so pitilessly that she could neither sit nor 
lie, but must be listening ever for the fall 
of a foot in the corridor or the sound of 
voices in the courtyard without. 

“They will come in five minutes—in ten,” 
she would say. She began to plan, the 
defence she would make, repeating the 
excuses she would plead and the arts she 
would practise. 

Or again, she would trust in the man’s 
love, telling herself that Paul would not 
harm her, that he would find some way. 
She could not believe that Fate would cut 
her off in a moment from the light of life 
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and the love of life, and that little world of 
self-content she had created. All the comforts 
about her—the cheery fire in the stove, the 
pretty chairs, the pictures, the bed wherein 
she had dreamed of little Dick so often-— 
she thought of these, and asked herself what 
magician’s wand could spirit them away and 
set up in their place the reeking walls of a 
prison. She had dared much, but the penalty 
of her daring remained for her a phantom 
of her fears. 

Her long brown hair was tumbling upon 
her shoulders now, and she passed from her 
sitting-room to the little white alcove wherein 





about the neck of the child she loved, and 
she held him close to her, and anon she 
walked with him through the lanes and 
gardens of her beloved England. Nor did 
she know that when next she slept it would 
be in the lightless dungeon of Fort Alexander 
at Kronstadt. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE HONOUR OF PAUL ZASSULIC. 
Pau Zassuic crossed the courtyard of the 
Governor's house and began to walk rapidly 

















‘‘He walked on with tremendous strides, ignoring the salutes of the troopers who passed him.” 


her bed stood. All was very still and quiet 
here; she could distinguish no longer the 
wash of the waters over the ice nor the 
tramp of the sentries upon the ramparts. 
She shivered with the cold, and lay for 
hours wondering why the great house slept 
and no one came to accuse her. When at 
last the lagging dawn was winged, white and 
misty across the sea, sleep took pity upon 
her, and a befriending dream put her arms 


toward the town of Kronstadt. Marian had 
listened to his footsteps as he went, but her 
thought that he would return again was not 
in his mind. Indeed, he scarce knew whither 
he went or upon what errand, so that the 
sentry crossed himself as he passed and said that 
his officer was drunk with vodki, a condition 
which every right-minded artilleryman con- 
sidered to be the ultimate possibility of bliss. 
But Paul never saw the man. The snow, 
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white and crisp upon the ramparts, was so 
much slush and mud beneath his feet. The 
keen north wind nipped his ears and cast 
flakes of the driven hail into his eyes; but 
he had no thought to draw his fur hood 
closer or to button up his cloak. An im- 
pulse to flee the house, the city, to escape 
at any cost from the terrible position he had 
been placed in, was paramount. Once he 
thought that death was the way, and at that 
he stood very still in the roadway and asked 
himself what would be the consequences of 
his death. 

“Tt would not save her,” he thought ; 
“she would be alone then. Even if I hold 
my tongue they will know sooner or later. 
There is nothing hidden long in Russia. It 
may be a week, it may be a month, but they 
will know, and then ¥ 

He walked on with tremendous strides, 
ignoring the salutes of the troopers who 
passed him by the way, deaf to the music in 
the cafés, blind to the lights flashing over 
the frozen sea. His life had been so barren 
of difficulties until this time ; his duty had 
claimed absolute and ready obedience. If 
anyone had told him a week ago that the 
day would come when he would hesitate to 
do that duty, he would have struck the 
speaker upon the mouth and have shot him 
afterwards. But he loved the woman with a 
tenderness and a whole-hearted devotion of 
which none but an honest man is capable. 
Proud of his own strength, her helplessness 
and gentleness appealed to him with pathetic 
insistence. If it had been permitted to him 
to suffer in her stead he would have laid 
down his own liberty gladly. He pictured 
her cast out from civilisation, alone, and 
friendless, and Weeping in the pitiless prisons 
of Siberia. The sweet touch of her hands 
when she had put them about his neck and 
craved mercy of him was an_ ecstasy of 
memory. That she should ask mercy of him 
who had worshipped her so long in silence, 
that was a bitter day indeed ! 

“Tt cannot be—it cannot be,” he said to 
himself again and again. “She did not 
send the plans to London ; she did not mean 
to copy the map ; it is all a mistake ; it will 
be proved so by-and-bye. I will wait and 
see. My God! if I should tell and she 
should be innocent! But she must be inno- 
cent—she is—-I will swear it.” 

All the chivalry in his nature waged war 
with the more subtle pleadings of conscience. 
He told himself that it would be a crime to 
speak of what he had seen, or to take Marian’s 
words seriously, until he was sure that she 





had sinned. ‘She did not know what she was 
doing. They tempted her in London, but 
we cannot blame her for that. It is impos- 
sible that she can have sent a correct map. 
We are strong enough to laugh at a little 
enemy like that ; and I shall make her our 
friend. She will learn to love Russia as she 
has learned to love me.” 

He went on with a lighter step, happy in 
this contenting reflection. But he was still 
oblivious of all about him-—of the narrow 
streets of the town which he entered, of the 
great looming buildings, of the cathedral 
square, and of the soldiers’ cafés. When a 
man touched him upon the shoulder and 
spoke to him he awoke from his meditations 
as one may wake from a broken sleep. 

“Tt is you, my Colonel! You wish to 
speak to me ? ” 

Old Bonzo, for he it was who had stopped 
him, langhed good-humouredly. 

“ You have long legs, Paul, my friend,” he 
said. “ Do not let them walk away with you 
into the sea. Upon my life, you look as 
though you had seen a devil !” 

“JT was in a hurry to get to barracks, 
Colonel ; they will not begin until I come, 
and it has struck nine.” 

Bonzo’s eyes twinkled curiously. 

* Old Nikolai will be gone to his room and 
La Petite to her children—hein, my friend ? 
You can come away from the big house 
while the Englishwoman is still at the piano ? 
I do not believe it. Ho,ho! She is not well 
to-night, and that is why you walk so fast.” 

Paul shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 
He was thinking that Marian’s very life 
might depend upon his words. 

“* Mademoiselle Best is now in the salon,” 
he said unconcernedly ; “ you will find her 
there if you are going up. For myself, I 
prefer the conversation of my friends.” 

Bonzo gave a great guffaw and slapped the 
younger man upon the shoulder. 

* You shall tell that to the little English- 
woman to-morrow. I will remind you of 
the words. When I go up to the house just 
now it will be something to talk about. My 
friend Paul running away from the petticoats ! 
Bon Dieu! what a spectacle! Come and 
drink a glass of wine with me, my son, for J 
have news for you.” 

They turned into a café and the Colonel 
called for the wine of Burgundy. The 
place was full and busy, the gold and green 
of many uniforms shining under the tremu- 
lous rays of many brilliant lamps. But they 
got a table to themselves, and Paul hastened 
to gulp down a glass of wine that he might 
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hide his curiosity from one who could read 
and interpret the slightest gesture of friend 
or enemy. 

“ Your news is from London, Colonel ? ” 

Bonzo nodded his head and _ pretended 
to light a cigar that he might watch the face 
of his companion. 

“Yes,” he said, “ from London.” 

“ And, of course, the story we were talking 
about the other day proves to be ridiculous.” 

Bonzo leaned over the table and whispered 
his answer. 

“Tt is not ridiculous at all; it is true. 
The map which was sent is a correct map. 
Every gun is marked; the depths of the 
channels are given. The names of the 
garrison are accurate. We could not have 
made a better map ourselves.” 

Paul sat very white and still. He was 
asking himself whether he should feign 
surprise or doubt. <A little reflection led 
him to believe that doubt would serve him 
better than surprise. 

“ Quelle sottise !” he said, leaning back in 
his chair and smoking quickly. ‘ You do not 
believe that story, my Colonel ?” 

Bonzo took up his glass. 

“T believe every word of it,” he said ; 
“more than that, I know it is true.” 

“ You know ?” 

“ Certainly I know.” 

“Then there is a spy in the city! My 
God, what a thing to hear ! 

Bonzo drank off his wine at a draught. 

“Tut!” -he said indifferently, “ we shall 
know how to deal with it. And mark you, 
my son, it would be another thing altogether 
if the man who made the map were out of 
the city. It is just because we have him 
trapped by the ice here that I can drink a 
glass of wine with you instead of hurrying 
to the General with the news. To-morrow, 
perhaps, we shall go and look for this man. 
There is no need to disturb ourselves. No 
letters can leave us, n0 more maps can be 
sent to London—at present. Why should 
we hurry ? There is plenty of time, and we 
do not see a man shot every day.’ 

Paul started in spite of himself. 

“* But you do not shoot spies when there is 
no war,” he exclaimed hurriedly. 

“Jt is a fashion of speaking, my son. For 
my part, I would shoot no one when there is 
the whip—when you have only to raise your 
finger so, and your enemy is an enemy no 
more.” 

‘““And you are sure that the man is still in 
the city ?” 

“JT know it!” cried Bonzo, bringing his 


fist down on the table with a great crash. 
“You will know it too, directly. You shall 
see the fellow for yourself. Who can say ? 
perhaps we shall send him to you at Alex- 
ander. ‘To-morrow you must have the cell 
swept, and the irons ready, and the whip 
waiting. Certainly, we shall know how to 
deal with it ; but with those at the capital it 
is another thing. Voyez-vous, mon ami, 
we can say no longer it is a jest, there is no 
spy in Kronstadt. If we report this arrest, 
there must be inquiry, blame, recrimination. 
But if we do not report it”—here Bonzo 
lowered his voice until it was but a whisper 
—‘if we do not report it, and the man who 
made the map should die in the cell at Fort 
Alexander—hein, how would they accuse us 
then ? You understand, my friend ?” 

Paul’s heart beat quicker, for he under- 
stood perfectly. They would flog the spy to 
death in the dungeons of Fort Alexander 
that blame might not rest upon their own 
shoulders. At the same time he did not 
fail to remark that his companion spoke 
always of “the man.” Marian’s secret was 
safe for the moment. 

“Tt is a clever thought, my Colonel,” he 
said quickly. ‘“ Why should we be bullied 
by people at Petersburg who know nothing 
of our difficulties ? If I were the General, 
I would report nothing. But he must be 
sure of the man; and is he sure? You say 
that he is, and I believe you. But I should 
be glad to see him for myself.” 

* You shall see him to-morrow,” said 
Bonzo, rising and buttoning his greatcoat 
about him, “ meanwhile, Captain, do not let 
us forget our responsibilities. There is no 
officer here who should not be ashamed that 
this work was ever finished ; there is none 
who should not say to himself, ‘My duty 
must be done.’ You have said so, I know. 
You will do your duty and nothing will 
stand between you and the Czar you serve.” 

He laid his hand upon the young man’s 
shoulder almost affectionately. Paul shud- 
dered at the touch and the words, for he 
seemed to read a deeper meaning in them. 
Ife told himself that he was already a traitor 
in his heart, for he had kept the great secret, 
had kept it with an effort, which was an agony. 

When he left the Colonel at the door of 
the café, the lights of Kronstadt were dancing 
before his eyes ; a fever of self-reproach and 
doubt heated his blood and quickened his step 
as he went onward to the barracks. 

“They will know to-morrow,” he said 
again and again; “ they will know to-morrow, 
and she will suffer.” 
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And he was impotent to serve her, im- 
potent to do anything but remember his love 
for her and bewail the doom she had brought 
upon herself. 

Those who met Paul Zassulic in the streets 
that night declared that he walked with the 
step of a drunken man. He passed them 
without recognition, or jostled them rudely 
from the pavements. Here and there he 
was upon the brink of a brawl. A cornet 
meeting him before the Observatory, and 
being thrust aside with little ceremony, 
ran after him to call him “ hobbledehoy.” 
When Paul turned swiftly the youth slunk 
off. There was no better pistol shot, no 
quicker swordsman in Kronstadt than the 
young captain of artillery. Men spoke of 
his cleverness as a thing of which the city 
was proud. Bullies gave him the wall and 
proclaimed their desire to meet him only 


“ Hold your tongue, or I will cut it out,” 
he said, and the boy slunk from the room. 

“There is nothing the matter with me,” 
he continued, throwing off his cloak and 
helping himself liberally to the absinth 
ready upon the table, “or, if there is,” he 
added, “ it is the wine of old Bonzo. I have 
been drinking with him up there. You 
understand ?” 

The men exchanged glances swiftly. Some 
shrugged their shoulders, others fidgeted 
with packs of cards in their hands. Paul 
turned to the cards as to a refuge from 
perplexity. 

“What are we waiting for?” he said 
brusquely. “Is it to make more complaints 
about my appearance? You Sergius, Karl, 
are you going to sleep there all night ? or is 
it Lent which troubles you ¢” 

The lieutenants addressed rose from their 





‘*A hearty welcome awaited him in barracks.” 


before other bullies. He had proved his 
courage in many a difficult moment ; his word 
was a bond to them. Could they have read 
his mind as he stalked past them on his way 
to the barracks, they would have known that 
courage was now wrestling with the agony 
of self-reproach ; that he was saying to him- 
self, “ I will tell at midnight, at dawn, before 
the sun sets to-morrow.” 

A hearty welcome always awaited him in 
barracks, but to-night the men who rose to 
make way for him could not suppress an 
exclamation upon his appearance— 

* You are ill, mon vieux !” 

“ Fichtre! you have plastered your face 
with the snow, Paul.” 

“He has quarrelled with La Petite, and 
comes here to be cured.” 

Paul turned upon the speaker, a grinning 
ensign, savagely. 


chairs and seated themselves in silence at the 
card table. They were asking themselves 
what was the matter with their friend. They 
had a vague idea that the Englishwoman 
was at the bottom of it, but were too careful 
of their skins to hazard the opinion openly. 
“T shall win your money, Sergius, and cure 
my headache,” cried Paul boisterously, as 
his friend began to deal ; “there is always a 
headache if you meet Bonzo after dinner.” 
“There is sometimes a headache if you 
meet him in the morning,” said Karl, throw- 
ing acard upon the table. “ That is the worst 
of these silent men ; you are always asking 
yourself what they are thinking about, and 
so you get a headache. What is more, you 
never find out the thing that perplexes you. 
I would wager old Bonzo against the devil at 
any kind of cheat or cunning you like to 
name. He can read the papers which lie 
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in your pocket-book; I have known him 
do it.” 

“Did he drink Burgundy to-night ?” 
asked Sergius, passing some roubles across the 
table with the air of a man not yet warmed 
to the game. “I keep out of his way when 
he drinks Burgundy—it is a danger signal. 
Champagne, now, that means peace, and 
possibly a pair of twinkling eyes. He has 
even patted me on the shoulder with the paw 
of a domesticated bear—after champagne.” 

“There will be no twinkling eyes to- 
morrow,” exclaimed an onlooker who watched 
the game. “ You have heard that he has news 
from the Prince—at least, that is the story. 
It should mean that: we are to learn all about 
the map which went to London.” 

Sergius laughed ; Paul continued to watch 
his cards. 

“For my part,” continued the speaker, 
while he lighted a cigarette indolently, “ I do 
not believe any such story—pas si béte. 
Someone has played a joke upon the English, 
and we are paying for it with all this fuss 
and trouble. As if a woman 2 

“ A woman !” cried Paul, looking up sud- 
denly. 

“Yes; have you not heard ? They say that 
the map was drawn by awoman. There is no 
doubt of it. Our own people in London 
have been at work, and they are sure that a 
woman’s hand is to be traced. It is an 
extraordinary story—to be told to a fool.” 

The man strolled away to the stove, while 
the others played intently for a little while, 
until, indeed, Paul of a sudden threw down 
his cards and rose from the table. 

“T cannot play,” he stammered ; “you must 
excuse me, mes amis ; my head is going round. 
It is the cursed wine which old Bonzo 
drinks. I shall walk in the cool air and then 
go to bed.” 

He threw his cloak about his shoulders and 
left the room with no further exchange of 
words. The cry of one of his companions, 
that he had left his money upon the table, did 
not arrest him. He was saying to himself 
over and over again, “ A woman’s hand— 
they know that the map was drawn by a 
woman!” He had the desire to run up to 
the great house to warn Marian that the 
hour had come. He dared not to think that 
he had touched her lips for the last time ; 
nevertheless a voice told him that it must be 
so. The blow was about to fall, the gate of 
the prison to shut upon the woman for whom 
he would have laid down his life. 

“ Sacré bleu!” cried Sergius the lieutenant, 
staring after the retreating figure. “So Paul 





is like that to-night. And he has left his 
roubles.” 

“ Not at all,” said Karl. ‘“ He has gone 
up to see La Petite; he goes there every 
night. They have quarrelled, I say, and he 
is off to tell her that it was his fault. He 
will not be in such a hurry by-and-bye. He 
should have waited. It is much prettier t« 
forgive a woman than to be forgiven by her, 
and it does not cost you forty roubles.” 

“ Or make you ridiculous,” said one of the 
ensigns. “ For my part, I would not lose my 
temper for any woman in Russia.” 

Sergius cut the cards idly. 

“Vive la jeunesse!” he exclaimed gaily, 
“ you will know better by-and-bye, mon vieux. 
I used to talk like that when I was twenty ; 
but I would not look twice now at any 
woman who could not provoke me. Fichtre ! 
it is not love at all until you have made her 
angry. And he is very much in love, for he 
forgot to finish his absinth. Let us go to 
the square and hear more of the news from 
London. There will be plenty to taik about 
by-and-bye if the Sasha does not laugh at us.” 

* Of course he laughs at us,” replied Karl ; 
* how should it be otherwise ? Where is the 
woman who could make a map of Battery 3 ? 
Who took her there, and where did she learn 
her gunnery ? It is a child’s tale, and the 
General is wise to laugh at it.” 

“Child’s tale or not,” chimed in the 
grinning ensign who had spoken of La Petite 
when Paul first entered the room, “ there has 
been one woman in the battery. I saw her 
there myself. She took tea with Captain 
Paul a week ago.” 

* You mean the Englishwoman ?” asked 
Sergius, turning swiftly upon him. 

“Certainly. Ask Seroff if you do not 
believe me.” 

A great silence fell upon the room, the 
silence of embarrassment and of sudden 
revelation. There was only one man there 
who did not love Paul Zassulic, and he had 
spoken. The others heard his words but 
knew not how to answer. 

* You shall tell Paul that in the morning,” 
said Sergius, breaking a troublesome silence, 
“it will amuse him and amuse us afterwards.” 
But to the others he said, “ This is no place 
for the friends of my friend. Who is going 
with me to the Square ? ” 

They went out together, leaving the ensign 
alone in the room. They did not speak to 
each other of the meaning of the things they 
had heard ; the honour of a friend was in 
their keeping. 

Paul, meanwhile, had retraced his steps to 
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the Governor’s house, and now paced the 
courtyard regardless of the hour or of the 
night. Streams of light were cast out upon 
the hazy air from many rooms in the for- 
bidding and barrack-like building, but one 
room alone was for his eyes. He could 
distinguish, through the interstice of the 
curtains, the depending lamp and the gilt 
mirror upon which Marian displayed her 
photographs. Once he saw her pass the 
window swiftly, her hair falling upon her 
shoulders. He was tempted to scout pru- 
dence and to speak to her again before she 
slept. Although he had quarters in Nikolai 
Stefanovitch’s house—for he was attached to 
the staff—it was long before he could find 
the courage to enter or to learn what Bonzo 
had done. The little star of light shining 
from the window of the English girl’s room 
was for him as the lamp of a sanctuary. He 
tortured himself with thoughts of Marian 
sleeping in the shadow of the doom; he 
remembered her prettiness, her gentleness, 
her winning pride. He said that they would 
crush that pride in the dust of suffering 
and humiliation. The cruel severity with 
which the keepers of the gate of Russia 
could punish even their own children was 
remembered by him with loathing and 
regret. They would put unnameable in- 
dignities upon her, he said. He foresaw 
the day when the childish face must become 
the haggard face of the woman branded 
with the furrows of pain, and torture, and 
mental agony. He swore that he would save 
her though her fate should become his own ; 
and, swearing, he cursed his own impotence 
and the very uniform he wore. 

Snow fell in lagging flakes at this time ; 
the wind had fallen somewhat, so that all 
sounds, other than the sound of men’s 
footsteps, were plainly to be heard. Paul 
observed the passing lights in the great 
house, but could detect no omen of warning. 
The lamp in Marian’s room was a message to 
him telling of her safety. He could peer in 
through the window of the General’s cabinet 
and make out old Bonzo standing by the 
side of the writing-table ; but the Colonel’s 
attitude was one of patient waiting, and it 
reassured him. “It is not for to-night,” he 
told himself ; “it may never be at all. Even 
if they know that the map was drawn by a 
woman’s hand, how can they trace it to her ? 
If they had any news she would not be sleep- 
ing in her room, she would be in 34 

He ground his heel into the snow when he 
dared thus to think of the possibilities. His 
mind was made up that he would stand sentinel 
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nomore. Hefeared the observation, the chatter 
of the sentries. Old Bonzo might find him 
in the courtyard when he returned to bar- 
racks ; he could imagine no greater calamity 
than to raise suspicion in the mind of the 
man of iron. And this fear drove him into 
the house at last, but with reluctant and 
halting steps. His own room, the bare room 
of a soldier, was in the north wing, remote 
from Marian’s, but not so remote that he 
could not hear the creak of her door when it 
opened or shut. Nor did he enter before he 
had walked with a woman’s step to the end 
of the corridor and had listened a little while 
to assure himself that she slept. Then, delay- 
ing but a moment before the cabinet of the 
General, he turned wearily to his bed and lay 
long listening for the voice of Bonzo and 
for sleep to come upon the great house. 
There was no light in his room, nor had he 
kindled one. The moonbeams, striking up- 
ward from the glittering fields of snow, made 
glorious lamps of the night to shed a soften- 
ing radiance upon all things. He welcomed 
them, for they spoke of rest, and sleep, and 
the balm of the mind. He thought that 
they were playing upon the face of her he 
loved ; putting a crown of gold about her 
white forehead and kissing her eyes with the 
kiss of dreams. | When sleep took pity upon 
him at last, he was carried in thought to the 
night of carnival and the love message 
it bore him. He walked with her again 
through the silent streets of Kronstadt, but 
anon, as he walked, she fell at his feet and 
a scream of terror awakened the sleeping 
city. No word, no prayer of his could hush 
that cry of dolour which he heard in his 
dream. It rang in his ears, terrifying him ; 
he bore her in his arms, but awakened 
troopers pursued him; men came from the 
looming buildings to exclaim upon her; he 
looked back upon the grim forts and mighty 
ramparts, and the angel of death hovered 
over them ; he clasped his burden the closer 
in his arms and ran on; but the cry was un- 
checked, the phantoms of pursuit multiplied 
until they became an army. 

And so he awoke and sprang from his bed. 
There was a glimmer of sunshine in his 
room, but the woman’s cry he had heard in 
his dream still rang out in the silence of the 
great house. He listened for one instant of 
agony and then reeled to the door. The 
corridor without was full of the figures of 
troopers ; he saw Bonzo, silent and grim ; he 
saw Marian, white and trembling. 

“My God!” he cried, “the hour has 
come !” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PAUL BEARS WITNESS. 
PauL returned to his room and began to 
dress, maladroitly, but with some deliberation. 
The irons upon Marian’s wrists seemed to 
hurt his own hands ; her ery still echoed in 
his ears. He heard the heavy tramp of feet 
in the passage; he thought he could dis- 
tinguish the voice of General Stefanovitch ; 
but anon these sounds died away and silence 
fell upon the house again. He said that it 
was typical of the silence which henceforth 
must wait upon his life. He thought that he 
had looked upon the woman he loved for the 
last time. She had gone from him with that 
terrible appeal upon her lips; to what fate 
he knew not, save that the impassable gates 
had shut upon her, that the herald of the 
living death had struck her down. 

He was glad that she had not seen him 
when he stood for a moment at his door and 
watched the troopers drag her from her 
room. The pitiful figure, the babyish face, 
the beseeching eyes, would be for him the 
everlasting remembrance of her. He knew 
well that the measure of her guilt or 
innocence was not to be weighed by those 
who were to judge her. She, the mere 
girl, alone and unaided, had set herself 
against the might and the power and tie 
terrible justice of Kronstadt, and had been 
vanquished in the contest. She had looked 
upon the world of light for the last time. 
No cry of hers would ever be heard by 
the world again. She would go from the 
city and none would dare to ask whither. 

Now that the blow had fallen, Paul was 
surprised that his mind was so ready to serve 
him and that he could think so clearly. The 
arrest of Marian lifted one burden at least 
from his shoulders. There was no longer a 
confession to make, he argued. That which 
he knew was known also to the governors of 
the citadel. And he must defend himself 
from the possibilities of suspicion ; must be 
ready with words of surprise and wonder. 
He alone in Russia remained the friend of 
the stricken woman ; for her sake he would 
dare anything in the hope that he might yet 
be of service to her. And this hope began 
to give him courage, he knew not why. His 
clumsy fingers became supple; he dressed 
swiftly and walked boldly from the house. 
Old Bonzo was in the courtyard waiting for 
his chief to come out. Smart and trim, with 
well-squared shoulders and firm tread, the 
man of iron greeted the young officer with 
no more concern than if this had been a fes/a 
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and they had been going together for a 
picnic on the sea. 

“ Bon jour, Monsieur Paul; I see you well 
this morning ?” 

“Thank you, Colonel ; and you?” 

Bonzo’s eyes twinkled cunningly. 

“ All my nights are good,” he said ; “it is 
the old bird who knows how to roost. And 
T am just going to breakfast with a lady. 
You hear, my son; then you will not teil 
madame-—hein ? ” 

His jocund efforts were like the labour of 
i shire horse. They angered Paul, whose 
feverish impatience scarce brooked control. 

* Colonel,” he exclaimed, unable to hold 
his tongue any longer, “it is said that they 
have just arrested Mademoiselle Best. Is 
the news true ?” 

Bonzo stopped suddenly in his walk. 

“ You know that it is true, Captain Paul.” 

“JT, my Colonel, how should I know ?” 

“Because you stood at your door while 
they were taking her down yonder.” 

Paul bit his lip. 

“ Certainly I saw that, but I did not know 
the meaning of it. You suspect her then, 
my Colonel ?” 

“We suspect her so far that we know it 
was her hand which drew the map of 
Battery 3.” 

“ Her hand, my Colonel--a woman’s hand ! 
But she is as ignorant as a child.” 

Paul essayed to assume an air of great 
surprise, but his gesture was false, his voice 
had a hollow ring in it. Bonzo watched him 
with his little twinkling eyes and read him as 
he would have read a book. 

* You shall learn how ignorant she is when 
the accusation is made just now, my son. 
Did I not tell you that I would show you the 
spy this morning. Well, if you will go up 
to the ramparts, you will see her in the 
launch which carries her to Alexander. We 
will follow her there when the General is 
ready, Captain Paul. It is not every day 
that we can breakfast with a lady in 
Kronstadt.” 

“7 cannot believe it!” cried Paul; “I 
vannot believe that she could have——” 

“Cannot believe it! son dieu! you 
tell that tome when you know that it is 
true, when you know—but I will leave you to 
tell us what you know, my son. I will leave 
you to remember that you are a servant of 
the Czar. You do not forget that, Captain 
Paul.” 

Bonzo’s voice rang out in varying notes, 
loud and accusing, or gentle and cooing. All 
the colour left Paul’s face when the words 
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were spoken. He hada great awe of the man 
whose eyes could read his very thoughts ; he 
began to ask himself, “ What has he learned, 
what has he seen?” But Bonzo, who served 
a purpose with every word, now laid his hand 
upon the shoulder of the younger man and 
the gesture was a kind one. 

“Come,” he said, “I do not forget that 
you are a man as well as a soldier, Paul. Go 
and get your café and then meet me upon 
the quay. We will cross together, and you 
shall hear the story for yourself.” 

Paul thanked him incoherently and hurried 
away. The Colonel watched him as he went 
and with no unfriendly eyes. 

“There goes a lover bewitched by a pretty 
face,” he said at last. “He will come to 
reason by-and-bye, or, if he does not, we 
shall know how to deal with him. We will 


quay, and Bonzo had not yet come down. 
Paul entered a little café just by the mer- 
chants’ harbour, and called for tea and for 
prune brandy. There were many soldiers 
and sailors in the place, but their talk con- 
vinced him that they had no news of that 
which had happened. He began to see that 
the authorities would keep their acts as secret 
as possible ; but whether this would help or 
hinder him, he could not say. He _ re- 
membered Bonzo’s words—if the prisoner 
should die in Fort Alexander, what inquiry 
would then be held? He knew that they 
would not put a woman to death; but 
Russian prisons have other weapons whereby 
the ends of death are attained. Paul’s hand 
shook when he lifted the glass to his lips ; he 
left the café, driven on by all the impulses of 
fear and dread. ‘She shall not die!” he 

















“Through this passage General Stefanovitch and two of his staff were carried to see the prisoner.” 


send him to the fort often. If there is 
anything more between them, that will be 
the opportunity to find it out.” 

Content with this design, Bonzo resumed 
his measured walk; but Paul went swiftly 
through the town, avoiding the haunts of his 
fellows. He saw nothing, heard nothing of 
the awakening life about him. “ Marian is 
arrested,” were the words ever whispered into 
his ear. Men saluted him; he forgot to 
observe or to return their greeting ; the sun 
shone brightly, but for him the city was in 
darkness. ‘ They will send her to the mines, 
they will torture her,” he thought. The 
moment when he must see her again was one 
to be dreaded. He feared his own courage, 
for he knew that his courage alone could save 
her—if she was to be saved—from the terrible 
days to come. 

It was eight o’clock when he arrived at the 


said, and then laughed nervously at his own 
helplessness. 

Fort Alexander, with its one hundred 
and sixteen guns, 8 and 10 inch, in case- 
mates, is perhaps the most imposing of the 
seven detached forts which stand up, islets 
of steel and stone, in the southern channel 
of Kronstadt. Built entirely of granite, in 
shape an ellipse, there are four tiers of 
embrasures in its front; while its rear wall 
bristles with great guns en barbette. A 
foundation of piles driven down in a channel, 
here eighteen feet deep, carries the tremendous 
blocks of which the battery is constructed, 
and its guns are so placed that they cross 
fires with the guns of Fort Peter and of 
Battery 3, thus rendering impassable the 
one narrow channel by which an enemy’s 
ships must seek passage to Petersburg. 
The interior of the fort has all the aspect of 
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a gloomy and forbidding prison. Dark cell- 
like rooms accommodate the garrison in 
charge of it. There are other cells below 
into which the light of day never comes, 
tomb-like cavities hidden in the very womb 
of the citadel, Upon this morning of 
Marian’s trial, late in the month of February, 
the breaking ice scarred and groaned beneath 
the bastions of the fort, but the sappers had 
blasted a passage for the small steam launch 
with which the garrison reached the mer- 
chants’ harbour, and through this passage 
General Stefanovitch and two of his staff were 
carried to see the prisoner who had _ been 
arrested so surprisingly in the earlier hours 
of the morning. 

Paul was already in the vaulted stone 
chamber where the inquiry was to be held 
when Stefanovitch and Bonzo entered to- 
gether. The General answered his salute 
but did not speak. Bonzo exchanged a quick 
glance with him and then busied himself 
with the bundle of papers which seemed 
inseparable from his equipment. So dark 
was the place that the figure of the sergeant 
at the door was like some phantom shape. 
The feeble candles, flickering upon the table, 
vast a weirdly yellow light on the faces of 
those who sat within their aureola. Paul saw 
that Nikolai Stefanovitch looked wretchedly 
ill. The very neatness of dress and affectation 
of manner aggravated the pallor and unrest 
of his face. His hands wandered aimlessly, 
now touching a pen, now a paper, now seek- 
ing to straighten the hair which should have 
been upon his shining forehead. When he 
ordered the prisoner to be brought in, his 
voice was hollow and unnatural. He cast 
his eyes upon the table and did not look at 
the woman before him. Paul, in his turn, 
shrank back into the shadows. He saw 
Marian enter that gloomy chamber, and the 
impulse to speak to her, to stand at her side, 
was almost irresistible. But prudence kept 
him still. He had decided upon the part he 
would play ; the keen air from the sea had 
stimulated him mentally and bodily. He had 
said to himself, ‘I alone am her friend, and 
I will save her.” 

They had arrested the girl shortly after 
sunrise that none in the town might whisper 
abroad the business upon which she had been 
carried to Fort Alexander. So great was 
their haste that she had scarce time to bind 
up her untidy tresses of silky brown hair 
or to get furs against the cold of dawn. 
But she had used the intervening hours in 
winning from the sergeant permission to 
practise those arts which help a woman's 
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victory. Paul said that she had never looked 
so pretty. She entered the gloomy room 
with a laugh upon her lips. The dainty 
head was thrown back disdainfully ; the fur 
about her neck and wrists contrasted with 
the exquisite whiteness of her skin; her 
gesture was one of amusement and of 
surprise. 

“Oh!” she cried mockingly, “comme je 
suis effrayé, comme je me sens criminelle.” 

Stefanovitch looked up from his papers. 

“Silence,” he exclaimed sharply, and there 
was that in his voice which compelled 
obedience. Paul trembled for her then. 

“She will act a part and they will con- 
demn her out of her own mouth,” he 
thought. 

“* Mademoiselle,” said Stefanovitch, begin- 
ning to address her in a low voice, “ there is 
no need for me to tell you why you are 
brought here; you are as well aware of the 
reasons as I am.” 

“Indeed, General, I know nothing of 
your reasons.” 

The lines upon Stefanovitch’s face hardened 
perceptibly, but he did not display any 
anger. 

“We will not argue the point,” he said 
quickly. “If I speak to you this morning, 
here in this room, it is in the hope that you 
will help us to lighten the punishment which 
your actions have deserved. For some 
months now you have been sending to the 


British Government in London such in- 
formation concerning Kronstadt as our 
hospitality put you in possession of. Within 


the course of the last month you have sold 
for money a plan of Battery 3, and have 
prepared other plans which, but for our 
prudence and foresight, would now have left 
the city. It is not for me to tell you, 
mademoiselle, that these things are an out- 
rage upon the hospitality you have received. 
You came here to us a stranger, and we made 
you as one of our own people. We trusted 
you as we should have trusted a daughter. 
It is possible that you are unaware of the 
heinous nature of your crime and are willing 
to atone so far as it is in your power. Should 
that be so, you have now the opportunity to 
tell us how you came to do this thing, and 
whose was the help and the promise you 
relied upon. The truth alone can help you 
here, mademoiselle. I rely upon your good 
sense and your cleverness to withhold nothing 
from us.” 

He paused and looked the girl full in the 
face. She had ceased to laugh, for his 
accusation, that she had outraged the hos- 
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pitality of those who had befriended her, 
was one she could not jest with. 

“T did not wish to be ungrateful,” she 
cried despairingly; “I did not wish to 
injure or hurt any of those who have been 
kind tome. I drew the map to send to a 
friend in London; he asked me for it, and 
I did not think you would mind. It was 
such a little thing, and you are so strong. 
Oh, General, you will not judge me for that ; 
you will not believe me guilty.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” interrupted Stefanovitch 
sternly, “of your guilt there is no doubt. 
Believe me that it is idle for you to stand 
there and seek to mislead us. We do not 
imagine what you have done, we know.” 

* You know, monsieur !” 

“We know,” repeated Stefanovitch ; “ our 
chain of evidence is complete. Six months 
ago this friend in London, your cousin, 
mademoiselle, told you that the British 
Government was willing to pay a heavy price 
for such facts concerning the new forts here 
as it had been unable to discover for itself. 
He sent you, at the same time, the book which 
described how that other spy, your fellow- 
countryman, obtained the secrets of Vladi- 
vostok. That work was your guide. As 
the man had learned to measure a fort by 
pacing it, so you measured our batteries. 
You sought to make us believe in your 
ignorance and your childishness that you 
might win our confidence and profit by the 
sale of it. You spied upon us while you 
were receiving our hospitality. You feigned 
friendship for us that we might betray our 
secrets to you. You entered even my own 
vabinet to copy the maps which lie there. 
Was that also to amuse your friend in London, 
mademoiselle ? ” 

Marian shivered. She turned toward Paul 
eyes which beseeched his help, but he stood 
silent. For a moment she sought still to 
wear the mask of indifference and of ignor- 
ance, but the laugh froze upon her lips. 

“Tt is not true!” she exclaimed wildly ; 
“you cannot know that. I did not steal the 
maps in your cabinet. How could I have 
done so? It is a foolish tale.” 

“* Mademoiselle,” said Stefanovitch, raising 
his hand warningly, “there is no need to add 
to your guilt by falsehood. I am waiting to 
hear that you are willing to tell us the 
names of your friends both in Russia and in 
England.” 

“T will tell you nothing!” she answered 
doggedly. ‘ You know nothing. The false- 
hood is yours, monsieur. You have no right 
to bring me here. I am an Englishwoman ; 


you dare not harm me! I will write to 
England. You are cowards to torture me 
with these questions !” 

She clasped her hands together and stamped 
her foot angrily, for excitement had mastered 
her, and, having robbed her of her arts, 
had left the woman, weak and _ resource- 
less, but with courage undaunted. As for 
her lover, the accusation with which she was 
charged stunned him. They were the very 
words she herself had spoken in the privacy 
of her own room when he had discovered her 
secret fifteen hours ago. There was no 
longer a loophole for him. “I must tell all, 
for they know all,” he argued. And _ yet his 
pity for her was an agony. Her childishness, 
her helplessness, the days of suffering await- 
ing her, prompted him to dare everything, 
to take her in his arms and to ask that he 
might suffer with her. When anon he 
heard his own name called, and must come 
out into the light to answer the questions 
of the General, his tongue, his limbs, seemed 
paralysed. He spoke in a thick voice and 
swayed often against the slight table. 

“Captain Zassulic,” said Stefanovitch, “you 
have heard this woman’s story. Have you 
anything to say to it?” 

Paul squared his shoulders. He dare not 
look at Marian ; the figures around seemed 
unreal and shadowy. 

“JT have heard the story, my General,” 
he stammered. 

“Ts it true or false, Captain ?” 

“Tt is false, my General.” 

“You are sure of that. 
give us your reasons.” 

Paul leaned against the table and put his 
hand to his throat as though to compel 
himself to speak. 

“Last night you sent me to your room, 
General, to leave there the despatches from 
the Prince. It was at eight o’clock—after 
you had dined—at eight o’clock, my General.” 

He wiped his brow with his hand and 
stared about the room in a dazed way. For 
a moment his eyes rested upon the face of 
the girl. She was looking at him as she 
would have looked at one risen from the dead 
to accuse her. 

“ Well,” said Stefanovitch, “ we are waiting 
for you, Captain.” 

Paul squared his shoulders again. He 
began to remember that the words which 
now condemned the woman might save her 
in the end. 

“When I entered the corridor,” he said, 
speaking quickly, “there was a light in 
the room, General; the Englishwoman was 
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there. She was copying one of the maps 
which she had taken from the shelf.” 

“To amuse her brother in London,” 
grunted Bonzo, who had stood hitherto, 
motionless and voiceless, at the right hand 
of his master. 

3ut Marian did not hear him. 
fallen in a swoon, and, senseless still, they 
carried her back to her cell. 

“Pshaw!” said old Bonzo, folding up his 
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night and day. I count upon you, my 
friends, in this hour of danger, upon your 
zeal and your silence. Our honour is at 
stake, and we shall know how to guard it.” 

He saluted and returned to his launch ; 
but old Bonzo lingered a moment to whisper 
a word in Paul’s ear. 

“There were two prisoners this morning, 
my son,” he said, with a kindly pat of his great 
hand, “ two prisoners, but one is acquitted.” 


“Marian had fallen in a swoon, and, senseless still, they carried her back to her cell.” 


papers quickly, “ we waste time, my General. 
If I were in your shoes I would flog the 
truth out of her. She is not alone here, be 
sure. There are others.” 

“Tt shall be your work to learn their 
names, Colonel,” said Stefanovitch, rising 
from the table. “Stand at nothing which 
your duty dictates. And to you, Captain, 


[ would say that the Emperor is happy in 
such servants. 


Let the woman be watched 


(To be continued.) 


“You mean, my Colonel -? 

“That the woman was watched last night, 
and that the words you have just spoken 
saved your life.” 

He lurched from the room to join his 
chief, but Paul remained long standing by 
the table where the damning words were 
spoken. 

“She will never believe,” he thought. “I 


have lost her love. God help me !” 













































THE LATEST GREAT EXPLORER: 


DR. SVEN HEDIN’S OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND 
TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 


By Ropert SHERARD. 
Illustrated by Unique Photographs by Dr. Henry. 


Or the achievements of Sven Hedin, the promised his king that he would do when 
young Swedish traveller, but meagre accounts the king equipped him for the expedition, 
have reached the West ; and, indeed, beyond —_but- many things beside of high scientific 
Sweden _ itself ; 
if we except 
Germany and 
Berlin—his 
name is practi- 
cally unknown. 
Yet for pluck 
and persever- 
ance,fortriumph 
over obstacles 
and difficulties, 
for courage and 
a defiance of 
danger, even 
mortal, which 
springs from a 
high trust in 
God and a 
strong assurance 
in seli, Dr. 
Hedin can take 
rank side by side 
with his fellow- 
countryman, Dr. 
Nansen ; whilst 
in accomplish- 
ment his travels 
have perhaps 
been even more 
prolific. Of his 
recent journey 
through Central 
Asia, which 
lasted for a 
period of three 
years and seven 
months, and 
which took him 
from Orenbure 
in the West to 
Pekin in the 
East, this may 
be said, that he 
not only did all 
t li at he had DR. SVEN HEDIN, THE SWEDISH EXPLORER, 
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importance. He discovered the ruins of two 
Buddhist towns in the heart of a Moham- 
medan country, ruins which tell of high 


Sven Hedin is still a young man. He 
was thirty-two last February. Yet his last 
journey was the third journey of exploration 
which he has un- 
dertaken in Asia. 

















Till he was about 
twenty he intended 
to become a Polar 
explorer. He re- 
linquished — this 
project because it 
seemed to him that 
the dark region of 
Central Asia offered 
a field of wider 
scientific interest 
than the frozen seas 
of the North. And 
Hedin’s scientific 
interests have a very 
wide range. In the 
first place a geo- 
grapher, his studies 
embrace all the 
_S. Mean. many sciences 














THE FIRST BREAKDOWN. 


(From a sketch by Dr. Hedin.) 


civilisation where now is only a desert waste ; 
he settled a controversy which for years has 
divided the geographers of Europe into two 
camps. And as the accomplishment was far 
greater than he had expected and hoped for, 
so also were the difficulties and dangers 
incomparably more formidable than he had 
anticipated. It fell to him in his journey 
across the Takla-Makan desert to undergo 
sufferings which assuredly beat the record of 
human endurance; and had his journey given 
no other result than to show how a man, by 
sheer strength of will and determination to 
save his life, can fight death and triumph over 
it, Sven Hedin’s story would be full of direct 
encouragement to everyone who hears it told. 

It was in his study on the third floor of a 
house in the Norra Blasieholmshamnen, in 
Stockholm, that Sven Hedin told me this 
wonderful story ; and this study, which has 
been his workroom and bed-chamber for the 
past fifteen years, tells one about him much 
that the sight of his athletic frame, his firm, 
strong face, and vivacious, even restless 
manner, had left untold. For furniture it 
has a large writing-table and a small bed- 
stead. “I go from the one to the other,” 
he says. The windows are wide open day 
and night. On the walls are books, and all 
the books are books of travel. 


which are in rela- 
tion to geography. 
This science he has 
studied with pas- 
sionate application ever since he could read. 
He drew maps before he was seventeen 
which fill five large volumes — exquisite 
samples of draughtsmanship they are. There 
are maps of the constellations, maps giving the 
routes followed by every Polar traveller, maps 
hypsometrical, 
typographical, 
statistical, maps 
geological and 
zoological, executed 
with such charac- 
teristic neatness 
and thoroughness 
that one can well 
understand that 
“ Professor Brég- 
ger, my teacher of 
geology, has often 
urged me to publish 
them.” They show 
the industry of the 
man asa boy. “I 
always worked,” he 
said. “JT have A CHINESE SOLDIER, 
never taken any 
pleasure.” His 
parents had to drive him to bed when he 
was a lad. 

When he was twenty, he interrupted his 
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(Drawn by Dr. Hedin.) 
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studies at Upsala to take a post as tutor at 
Baku. “In my spare time,” he said, “I 
studied languages which were likely to be of 
use to me in the journeys [ had already 
projected. I studied the Tartar dialect of 
Turkish. I also learned Persian. I had 
very good teachers, and I ewould learn them.” 
He earned one hundred and sixty dollars 
for his year’s work as tutor, and employed 
this sum to take a first journey through 
Persia, which he has described in _ his 
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taken as an apprenticeship to travelling in 
Asia.” 

His book aroused the interest of King 
Oscar, who, having later on to send a 
mission to the Shah of Persia, remembered 
that Hedin was the only Swede who had 
travelled in Persia, and attached him to this 
special embassy. ‘“ We were received with 
great honour at Teheran. The Shah knew 
that I had been in Persia before, and was 
much pleased to find that I spoke his 
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MAP SHOWING DR. 


book, “Through Persia, Mesopotamia, and 
Caucasus.” An amusing incident which 
occurred during this journey was that, his 
funds having completely given out, he was 
helped with princely generosity by a wealthy 
Arabian of Kirmanshah—the famous Aga— 
Mohammed Hassan, for no other reason than 
that he was a countryman of Charles XII., 
the Swedish King, whose life, by Voltaire, is 
known to every lettered Mohammedan. 
“This journey,” said Sven Hedin, “was 





HEDIN’S TRAVELS. 


own language, the dialect of the Kadjars, 
a nomad tribe from which Nasr-ed-Din 
sprung. He took great interest in my 
drawings, and used to ask me every day to 
show him what I had drawn. When we 
were preparing to return, he asked me to stay 
with him and accompany the Court on his 
annual summer journey to the mountains. 
I was able to accept the invitation, as I had 
received special authority from King Oscar 
to separate from the mission if I wished to 
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do so. So I accompanied the Shah and his 
Court, who travelled in great state, up 
North to Mount Demavend. We were 
three hundred tents, and the Shah took 
fourteen wives with him. The Shah used 
often to call for me, ‘Ed-Din! Ed-Din! 
Ed-Din!’ He was much amused at the 
similarity of our names. When the Shah 
calls you, you must go at once. He was 
very fond of speaking the French he knew. 
To me he always 


On his return to Stockholm, Hedin wrote 
an account of this journey, a book which 
includes a description of an interesting 
excursion which he made into the Salt 
Desert of Khorosan, the Deshti Kevir, 
where he made studies, important from a 
geological point of view, about the salt 
crystallisations. 

In the summer of 1892 Sven Hedin 
finished his University career by taking his 

degree as a Doctor of 








showed great favour. 
As we were leaving 
Teheran on this 
journey, he sent me a 
handful of gold and 
his portrait, in token 
that, as long as I was 
his guest, I should 
never want for any- 
thing. We encamped 
at the foot of Mount 
Demavend. It is 
5,465 metres high, 
and I wanted to go to 
the top. The Shah 
was much interested 
in my project, and 
gave me _ provisions 
and a retinue. The 
men were good 
climbers, and we per- 
formed the ascent 
easily, and were back 
in camp in four days. 
The nobles of the 
Court refused to 
believe that I had 
been to the top. Then 
the Shah called me 
and made me tell 
him all about the 
journey, plying 
me with questions. 
‘Did you make any 











Philosophy, with the 
highest certificate for 
geography. In speak- 
ing of his experiences 
at the German Uni- 
versities, he made, in 
answer to a casual 
question, a_ typical 
remark: “I had no 
duels. I told my 
fellow-students that I 
did not want to fight 
any duels because 
there was no danger 
in them. They are 
very stupid. They 
only make the face 
very ugly. If there 
had been any 
danger in them [ 
should have liked 
them very much. 
But as there is no 
danger, I did not think 
them interesting at 
all.” 

In the following 
year (1893) Dr. Hedin 
began to prepare for 
his famous journey 
of exploration into 
Central Asia. 

“T had always 
wanted to do this. I 
had read everything 











sketches?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘Show them.’ He 
examined my draw- 
ings with great interest, and then turned 
to his Court and said in a very firm tone, 
‘He has been up to the top. Of that 
there is no doubt.’ And all the nobles 
bowed to the ground before me. On our 
return to Teheran the Shah took leave of 
me most kindly, and gave me the Order of 
the Lion and the Sun. He said that he 
hoped to see me again. And so did I, for I 
liked him very much. Poor man. He ill 
deserved his fate.” 


A KIRGHIS ON HORSEBACK, 


that had been written 
on the subject, espe- 
cially the writings of Prshewalsky and of 
tichthofen, and I wished to do many things 
and to solve many problems. My principal 
objects, as described in the paper which I 
read here in Stockholm in the presence of 
the king, were at first—that is to say, before 
I started on this journey—(1) To study the 
glaciers in the mountains on the eastern 
side of the Pamirs. (2) To search for 
the old Lop-Nor Lake, and thus to settle 
the controversy between Prshewalsky and 
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Richthofen.* (3) To explore the Thibetan 
plateaux from the point of view of physical 
geography. (4) To cross Asia from west to 
east. I concluded that this work would 
occupy not more than two years. My ex- 
pedition lasted in fact three years and seven 
months. My journey was much richer in 
results than I had expected, and raised many 
questions of very great interest. The fund 
for the expedition was subscribed by the 
king and Emmanuel Nobel of St. Petersburg, 
and some other Swedes, and amounted to 
30,000 Swedish crowns. I spent besides 
4,000 kroners which I earned during the first 


respect for money, but the earning of money 
is not with them the highest ideal. 

“T started on my journey on October 16, 
1893, and proceeded za St. Petersburg and 
Moscow to Orenburg, where I bought a 
tarantass and hired five horses, and with this 
equipage I crossed the Kirghiz Steppes to 
Tashkent, changing horses at each of the 
94 stations, and covering the 2,000 kilometres 
in 19 days. I remained a month and a half 
in Tashkent, making the final preparations 
for my journey, and invested 500 roubles in 
presents to give to the natives—very bad 
revolvers, trumpery microscopes, and so on. 





























DR. HEDIN’S CARAVAN ON TOP OF TENGIS-BAI PASS. 


part of my travels by contributing to the 
newspapers, so that the whole expedition cost 
34,000 crowns.” 

Dr. Hedin’s occasional references to details 
of business are characteristic of the Swedes. 
They have a strong commercial spirit and a 





* A long and very interesting polemic war raged 
between the two explorers. Prshewalsky claimed to 
have discovered Lop-Nor. Richthofen declared that, 
arguing from the old Chinese maps and books, the real 
lake of Lop-Nor was much further north than the lake 
discovered by Prshewalsky. This was the Lop-Nor 
also reached by Bonvalot and Henri of Orleans. 
Prshewalsky said the Chinese maps and books were 
wrong, 


I reached Margelan, the capital of Ferghana, 
in February, and on the 22nd of that month 
started out for Kashgar. It was the worst 
season of the year for crossing the Pamirs, 
for the snowfall on those mountains is 
heaviest in February and March, and the 
danger to caravans is very great. So dan- 
gerous was my expedition considered that I 
could only obtain horses at an exorbitant 
rate. A horse costs 20 roubles in Tashkent, 
and I had to pay one rouble a day for each 
of the twelve horses I hired. The stable- 
keeper did not expect to see them again, for 
a snowstorm on the Pamirs kills men and 
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horses. That is why I wanted to go. I 
wanted to see the snow on the mountains ; | 
had climatical studies to make. It took me 
five days to cross the Alai range, proceeding 
south over Tengis-Bai Pass, the height of 
which is 3,850 metres. There were no roads. 
All was snow and ice. We had to cut out 
roads for the horses. When my five men 
and myself did not suffice, we hired Kirghises 
to help us—thirty or forty at times. We 
crossed very happily, but had we come a day 
earlier or a day later we should all have 
perished. The preceding day an avalanche 
of half a mile in length had fallen which would 
have destroyed us utterly. The day after our 
crossing there was a terrific snowstorm on the 
pass. It was very difficult work to proceed 


which nobody has yet done. I believed it to 
be very deep. I was very successful, for the 
lake was frozen over, and we were able to 
move over the surface, so that I could select 
places for my sounding experiments. The 
deepest place I found was about 900 feet 
(2303 metres). Here I lost the caravan, and 
with one attendant spent a night on the ice, 
with nothing to eat or drink, tramping up 
and down in a temperature of 15° below 
zero. Then on to Murgab, where I spent 
twenty days with the Russian garrison ; then 
to Lake Rangkul, which I also sounded. 
Crossing the Djugatai Pass in the Sarik-Kol 
range, I entered Chinese territory. The 
Chinese were very afraid of me. They 
thought I was a Russian conqueror, and were 
sure that all my 
boxes were full of 




















soldiers. During 
my first night on 
Chinese _ territory 
Chinese soldiers 
kept peeping into 
my tent, to make 
sure that I was not 
opening my boxes 
and letting my 
soldiers out. The 
Chinesecommander 
at Bulun-kul was 
very unpleasant. 
He was an enemy 
to Europe. Many 
Chinese detest 
Kuropeans. He 

gave orders that no 
| one was to trade 











with me, or give 





SOUNDING LAKE KARAKUL, 


up the Alai valley. We had, in places, to 
hire camels to trample out a path in the snow. 
In one part of our track the snow was 10 feet 
deep over an extent of 200 yards. We 
crossed this by laying tent-felts, which we 
borrowed from the Kirghises, over the snow. 
In six days we reached the Kizil-Art pass, in 
the Trans-Alai range, and crossed it safely. 
It is 14,620 feet high. In the valley on the 
other side the cold was very great. It 
reached 384° * Celsius, which is near to the 
freezing point of mercury. gut «I am 
indifferent to cold. I am a Swede. It is 
often very cold in Stockholm. From Kizil- 
Art I travelled to the great salt lake of 
Karakul. I wanted to measure its depth, 


* Equals about 25° below zero, Falreulieit. 


me fodder for my 

horses. At last, 
however, I persuaded him to give me per- 
mission to proceed south to Mus-tag-ata 
Mountain. I wanted to climb it. It is 
25,000 feet high. During that year I made 
three different attempts to get to the top, but 
the highest point I reached was 20,000 feet. 
Qn each occasion the snow drove us back. 
On that first occasion I was attacked with 
violent iritis, and had to make my way back 
to Kashgar. There I got well again and 
wrote a book in German on the climate 
of the Pamirs. In June I returned to 
Mus-tag-ata, and spent the whole summer 
in camp there studying the glaciers. I 


made topographical maps of fourteen 
glaciers. I passed the winter in Kashgar, 


where I was ill with fever. When I re- 
covered I wrote several scientific articles. 
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Then I prepared for the journey through 
the desert.” 

And now Sven Hedin, seating himself on 
the sill of his study window, swinging his 
legs to and fro like an idle boy, and leisurely 
smoking a cigar as he spoke, proceeded to 
tell me, quietly and without gesture or 
emphasis, the most wonderful story of human 
endurance and human courage, of trust in 
self and faith in God, that man has ever lived 
to tell. 

“JT started from Kashgar on February 
17, 1895, with four Turki servants and 
eight fine camels. I wanted to cross from 
the Gyarkand-Darya river to the Khotan- 
Darya river over the Takla-Makan desert. I 
wanted to explore this desert, which nobody 
had ever done. 
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to sicken. I was so thirsty that I drank a 
glass of the vile Chinese spirit. It made me 
very ill. We only proceeded four kilometres 
that day—-early in the morning. My men 
were all weeping and clamouring to Allah. 
They said they could go no further; they 
said they wanted to die. I made them put 
up the tent, and then we undressed and lay 
down naked in the tent. During that day 
we killed our last sheep and drank its blood. 
We all thought to die. I thought I would 
do my best to go on as far as possible ; that 
is the difference between a European and an 
Oriental. A European thinks that a life is 
not so easily taken away; an Oriental is a 
fatalist, and will not fight for its preservation. 
In the evening of May-day we were all mad 








There were many 
legends anent it 
amongst the in- 
habitants on its 
confines, stories of 
ancient towns 
buried in the sand, 
and I wanted to 
learn if there was 
any foundation for 
these stories. I 
entered the desert 
on April 10. We 
had water for 
twenty-five days 
with us, carried in 
iron tanks on the 
backs of the camels. 
It was all sand— 
moving dunes of 























sand. The days 
were very hot, the 
nights were bitterly 
cold. The air was full of dust. We crossed 
the first half of the desert in thirteen days, 
and came to a region where there were some 
hills and small fresh-water lakes. Here I 
bade my men fill the cisterns with fresh 
water for ten days. We then proceeded, all 
going well. On the second day after we had 
left the lakes I looked at the cisterns and 
found that water for four days only had 
been taken! I thought we could reach 
the Khotan-Darya in six days; one of my 
servants told me that in three days’ march 
from where we were we should find a place 
where we could dig for water. I believed 
him, and we went on. We found no water, 
and two days after our supply was exhausted 
the camels got ill. We lost three camels 
before May 1. On May 1 the men began 





THE FIRST TAMARISK,. 


with raging thirst. When night fell we 
walked on. Two of the men could not 
move. They were dying ; so we had to leave 
them. I said to them, ‘ Wait a little here, 
sleep a little, and then follow us.’ I had to 
abandon much of my luggage—five thousand 
kroners’ worth—for the camels were too 
weak, But [ took my most important 
instruments with us, all my Chinese silver, 
my maps and my notes. That night another 
camel died. I was ahead, carrying a torch 
to lead the way. In the night a third man 
gave in and lay down in the sand, and 
motioned to me to leave him to die. Then 
I abandoned everything-—silver, maps, and 
note-books—and took only what I could 
carry, two chronometers, a box of matches, 
ten cigarettes, and a compass ; the last of the 
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men followed. We went east. The man 
carried a spade and an iron pot; the spade 
was to dig for water, the iron pot held 
clotted blood, foul and putrid. Thus we 
staggered on through the moving dunes of 
sand till the morning of the 2nd of May. 
When the sun rose we dug out holes in the 
sand, which was cold from the frost of the 
night, and undressed and lay down naked ; 
with our clothes and the spade we made a 
little tent, which gave us just enough shelter 
for our heads. We lay there for ten hours. 
At nightfail we staggered on again, still 
towards the east. We advanced all the 
night of the 2nd and the morning of the 
3rd of May. On this morning, as we 


speak, I did not speak ; we had no interest 
to talk ; it was impossible to do so, for our 
mouths were as dry as our skins. That night 
we walked on for several hours, and so on 
till the sun grew hot on the 4th of May, 
and we again lay down naked on the sand. 
On the night of May 4 we advanced, 
crawling on all fours, and resting every ten 
yards or so. I meant to save my life ; I felt 
all along that my life could not be thrown 
away like that. We came to three desert 
poplars on a patch of soil where there was 
no sand. We tried to dig, but we were too 
weak, and the frozen ground was too hard ; 
we barely dug to a depth of six inches. 
Then we fell on our faces and clawed up the 
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stumbled along, Kasim suddenly gripped 
my shoulder and pointed east ; he could not 
speak. I could see nothing. At last he 
whispered, ‘ Tamarisk.’ So we walked on, 
and after a while I saw a green thing on the 
horizon. We reached it at last, but we 
could not dig ; it was all sand, yards deep. 
But we thanked God and munched the green 
foliage, and all that day we lay naked in its 
shadow. At nightfall I dressed and bade 
Kasim follow ; he lay where he was and said 
not a word. I left him and went east. I 
went on till one in the morning. Then I cam: 
to another tamarisk, and as the night was 
bitterly cold I collected the fallen branches 
and made a fire. In the night my companion 
came up; he had seen my fire. He did not 
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earth with our fingers ; but we could not dig 
deep, so we abandoned the hope of finding 
water there, and lit a fire, in the hope that 
Islam Bai, the man who had stayed behind 
with the camels, might chance to see it and 
follow on. It happened so, but I only knew 
it later. On the 5th we went on—east! 
We were bitterly disappointed, for the 
poplars had given us hope, and we had to 
cross a broad belt of sterile sand. At last 
we saw a black line on the horizon, very 
dark and very thin, and we understood that 
it must be the forests of Khotan-Darya. We 
reached the forest by the time the sun grew 
hot; it was very deep and very dense, 2 
black forest of very old trees. We saw the 
tracks of wild beasts. All that day we lay 








naked in the shade of the trees; there was 
no sign of water anywhere. In the evening 
I dressed and told Kasim to arise. He could 
not move; he was going mad; he looked 
fearful, lying flat on his back, with his arms 
stretched out, naked, with staring eyes and 
open mouth. I went on. The forest was 
very dense and the night black. I had eaten 
nothing for ten days, I had drank nothing 
for nine; I crossed the forest crawling on 
all fours, tottering from tree to tree; I 
carried the haft of the spade as a crutch. 
At last I came to an open place; the forest 
ended like a devastated plain. This was a 
river-bed—the bed of the Kotan-Darya. It 
was quite dry; there was not a drop of 
water. I understood that this was the bad 
season for water. The river-beds are dry in 
the spring, for the snow which feeds them 
has not yet melted on the mountains. I 
went on; I meant to live; I would find 
water. J was very weak, but I crawled on 
all fours, and at last I crossed the river-bed ; 
it was three kilometres wide. Then as I 
reached the right bank of the river I heard 
the sound of a duck lifting and the noise of 
splashing water. I crawled in that direction 
and found a large pool of clear, fresh water. 
I thanked God first, and then I felt my pulse ; 
I wanted to see the effect that drinking 
would have on it; it was at 48. Then I 
drank; I drank fearfully. I had a little 
tin with me; it had contained chocolates, 
but I had thrown these away, as I could 
swallow nothing ; the tin I had kept. I had 
felt sure all the time that I should find 
water, and that I should use that tin as a 
drinking-cup. I drank, and drank, and 
drank. It was a most lovely feeling. I felt 
my blood liquefying ; it began to run in my 
veins, my pores opened, my pulse went up at 
once to 53; I felt quite fresh and living. 
As I lay there I heard a noise in the reeds 
like a big animal moving. I thought it 
must be a tiger; there are tigers on the 
Khotan-Darya. I had not the faintest feeling 
of fear; I felt that the life that had been 
just regained could not be taken from me by 
such a beast as a tiger. I waited for him 
with pleasure ; I wanted to look into his 
eyes. He did not come; he was probably 
frightened to see a man.” 

“Was not the torture of thirst terrible 
during those nine days ?” 

“No. After the first three or four days 
the sharpness of the want seemed to blunt 
itself. But as the days went on I grew 
weaker and weaker. I felt like a con- 
valescent after many, many years of sickness. 
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“Then,” continued Sven Hedin, “I 
remembered Kasim. So I. took off my 
Swedish boots and filled them with water, 
and hooked them by the tags .over the ends 
of my spade-haft, and retraced my steps. 
could walk now. But it was so dark when 
I reached the forest I could not find my 
track. I shouted ‘ Kasim ! Kasim! Kasim!’ 
but he did not answer, and I thought he 
was dead. Then I made a fire in the forest 
—for fear of tigers —a huge fire, a splendid 
illumination, lighting up the mysterious 
darknesses of this primeeval forest. It gave 
me very great pleasure to see this fire. At 
sunrise [ searched for Kasim and found him. 
I called him. He lifted his head a little. 
‘Water!’ I cried. He shook his head. ‘1 
want to die.’ I shook the boots near his 
head so that the water splashed. Then he 
rose like a wild beast, and flung himself on 
the water vessels, and drained them one after 
another to the last drop. Then he fell back 
and would not move, though I asked him to 
come to the pool with me and bathe. So I 
left him and went on. I took a bath, and 
then made for the south down the river bed. 
I walked on for three days, and did not see 
a living soul all the time, and lived on leaves 
and grass and tadpoles, when I could catch 
them. On the fourth day I fell in with 
some shepherds with great flocks. They had 
never seen a European before. They were 
very frightened at my appearance, especially 
at my black spectacles, and they fled to the 
forest. I called to them in their own lan- 
guage. Then they came out and asked me 
what I wanted. They were good to me, and 
gave me some milk and bread. I stopped 
some days with them, and heard from two 
merchants who arrived that at two days from 
there they had seen a man and a white camel 
lying in the river-bed. They had spoken to 
him, but he had cried only, ‘ Water ! water !’ 
They had given him drink and food. I 
recognised that this was Islam-Bai. I sent 
a shepherd to fetch him, and in a few days 
Islam arrived with Kasim and the camel. 
He had saved all my money, some instru- 
ments, and my maps and notes. I felt quite 
rich. I could not continue my journey 
without the hypsometrical instruments which 
had been lost, so I had to go back to Kashgar 
to get a new outfit. From Kashgar I sent 
couriers with telegrams to Europe, vid 
the Russian Turkestan, asking for a new 
supply of things. Whilst awaiting their 
arrival I returned to the Pamirs, and ex- 
plored the northern slopes of the Hindoo 
Koosh, and visited the sources of the 
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Amu-Darya. In August I fell in with the 
English-Russian Boundary Commission, and 
spent three very pleasant weeks with them. 
Then I returned to Kashgar and stayed 
there, writing for three months. When my 
new outfit arrived I went on to Khotan.” 

And resuming his impressions of his 
sufferings in the desert, Dr. Sven Hedin said 
with a laugh, “It was fearful, but [ would 
save my life.” 

Fearful as these sufferings had been, they 
did not deter him from another journey of 
exploration in this same desert. “I wanted 
to see if there were any old towns. This 
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which were covered with beautiful paintings. 
Then I myself made a great discovery. It 
was a fragment of an old manuscript, or 
something which looks like paper, but is not 
paper; some of the characters resemble 
Sanscrit, but they are not Sanscrit. After- 
wards I sent agents back to search for other 
manuscripts, and they found some more. We 
found nothing else, for we could not stay 
long, and we could not dig deep, for the sand 
keeps fallmg in. But I do not think there 
can be much to find there beyond the mural 
paintings ; for no doubt these towns were 
gradually abandoned by their inhabitants as 
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time I marched from south to north. After 
a seven days’ march I came upon the ruins 
of a very old town. In the valleys between 
the sand dunes there rose wooden posts or 
stakes of poplar wood, hard as stone. These 
had been part of theframework of the houses 

the skeletons of the houses—and innumerable 
they were everywhere in the valley of the 
dunes. It must have been a very big town. 
I camped here, but was not able to stay more 
than two days, lest my water supply should 
be exhausted too soon. But during these 
two days we dug in the sand, and found 
fragments of the plaster walls of the houses, 
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the sand kept coming up, just as in a few 
hundred years the towns on the southern 
fringe of the desert will all be abandoned, 
the siege of them—Guma, Cherchen, and 
Nia—having already begun.” 

And here, in the hazards of the conver- 
sation, came another characteristic remark. 
I, had observed that most explorers, having 
made so interesting a discovery, would have 
left some mark of their passage—had it only 
been their name cut on one of the upright 
posts. Sven Hedin shook his head vigor- 
ously. ‘I did not write my name. I have 
a horror of such things. I was shocked to 








see the many names written on the tomb of 
Cyrus in Persia. I think it Vandalism to 
write our European names on such old and 
precious remains.” 

Continuing the story of his journey, he 
said— From the first town I proceeded 
eastwards, and in about a week’s march I 
discovered the second of the towns, but here 
I found nothing. I shall return there, of 
course, for I consider this one of the most 
interesting discoveries ever made. It was 
certainly the most curious thing that ever 
occurred to me during my four years’ journey. 
No traveller ever expected to find anything 
here, and it was given to me to discover the 
traces of Buddhist civilisation in a Moham- 
medan land, 
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I had to climb the Kwen Lun range and 
cross on to the high Thibetan plateaux by 
the lofty passes. For two months we marched 
along these plateaux at an altitude of 16,000 
feet. It was a horrible country—bare desert, 
sand and stones, here and there a salt lake. 
There was but the scantiest vegetation, and 
we could find so little fodder for our horses, 
that in those two months forty-nine out of 
the fifty-six I had in my caravan perished of 
fatigue and starvation. We did not meet a 
single man during all those weeks, and the 
only living things we saw were herds of wild 
yaks and of wild horses. We used to shoot 
the yaks for food. We reached Tsaidan in 
the beginning of November. And so on to 
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towns where, to 
judge from the 
very high point 
of development 
of the mural 
paintings, the 
state of civilisa- 
tion must have 
been very far 
advanced. Budd- 
hists the inhabi- 
tants certainly 
were, for some of 
the ornamenta- 
tions are pure 
suddha and on 
one of the frag- 
ments in my 
possession is a 
painting of 
Buddha - sitting 
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on a lotus.” 
“Can you fix 
the epoch of 
these towns ?” 
“Not at all. The only thing that I can 
say with absolute certainty is that they 
existed before the Mohammedan era. There 
are no Buddhists now in these parts of Asia. 
“In the city of Korla I prepared for my 
journey to discover the old Lop-Nor. I did 
discover it. My course was 8. by S.E. I 
found the old Lop-Nor in April, 1896. 
Then I marched on south to the new Lop- 
Nor—the one discovered by Prshewalsky. 
At the end of April I returned to Khotan 
by Marco Polo’s southerly route and made 
many scientific observations on the way. In 
Khotan I prepared for my journey through 
Thibet. This was a very difficult journey ; 
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Pekin, which I reached on March 2 of last 
year. I was very well received. Li Hung 
Chang invited me to dinner. It was nota 
good dinner. There were two large photo- 
graphs in his room, one of Li and Bismarck, 
and one of Li and Gladstone.” From Pekin 
Dr. Sven Hedin travelled through Mongolia 
in Chinese carts to Kiachta, and thence by 
the Trans-Siberia Railway home. He reached 
Stockholm on May 10, after an absence of 
three years and seven months. He was 
summoned to the Palace on the following 
day, and King Oscar embraced him and 
said : “Well done. You have brought 
honour to Sweden.” 
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NUMBER I.—THE 
7 ISS JENNIE BAXTER, with 


several final and dainty 
touches that set to rights her 
hat and dress—a little pull 
here and a pat there—re- 
garded herself with some com- 
placency in the large mirror that was set 
before her, as indeed she had every right to 
do, for she was an exceedingly pretty girl. 
It is natural that handsome young women 
should attire themselves with some care, and 
although Jennie would have been beautiful 
- under any conceivable circumstances of dress, 
‘she nevertheless did not neglect the arraying 
of herself becomingly on that account. All 
that was remarkable on this occasion con- 
sisted in the fact that she took more than 
usual pains to-make herself presentable, and 
it must be admitted that the effect was as 
attractive as anyone could wish to have it. 
Her appearance was enough to send a friend 
into ecstasies, or drive an enemy to despair. 
Jennie’s voluminous hair, without being 
exactly golden, was what the poets would 
term the colour of ripe corn, and was 
distractingly fluffy at the temples. Her 
eyes were liquidly, bewitchingly black, of 
melting tenderness, and yet, upon occasion, 
they would harden into piercing orbs that 
could look right through a man, and seem 
to fathom his innermost thoughts. <A 
smooth, creamy complexion, with a touch of 
red in the cheeks, helped to give this com- 
bination of blonde and brunette an appear- 
ance so charmingly striking that it may be 
asily understood that she was not a girl to 
be passed by with a single glance. Being so 
favoured by nature, Jennie did not neglect 
the aid of art, and it must be admitted that 
most of her income was expended in seeing 
that her wardrobe contained the best that 
Paris could supply ; and the best in this 
instance was not necessarily the most ex- 
pensive—at least not as expensive as such sup- 
plementing might have been to an ordinary 
woman, for Jennie wrote those charming 
articles on the latest fashionable gowns 
which have appeared in some of the ladies’ 
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weeklies, and it was generally supposed that 
this fact did not cause her own replenishing 
from the mocistes she so casually mentioned 
in her writings to be more expensive than 
her purse could afford. Be that as it may, 
Miss Baxter was always most becomingly 
attired, and her whole effect was so charm- 
ing that men have been known to turn in 
the streets as she passed, and say, “ By Jove!” 
a phrase that, when you take into account 
the tone in which it is said, represents the 
furthermost point of admiration which the 
limited vocabulary of a man about town per- 
mits him to utter; and it says something for 
the honesty of Jennie’s black eyes, and the 
straightforwardness of her energetic walk, 
that none of these momentary admirers ever 
turned and followed her. 

On this occasion Miss Jennie had paid 
more than usual attention to her toilet, for 
she was about to set out to capture a man, 
and the man was no other than Radnor 
Hardwick, the capable editor of the Daily 
Bugle which was considered at that 
moment to be the most enterprising morning 
journal in the great metropolis. Miss 
Baxter had done work for some of the 
evening papers, several of the weeklies, and a 
number of the monthlies, and the income she 
made was reasonably good, but hazardously 
fitful. There was an uncertainty about 
her mode of life which was displeasing to 
her, and she resolved, if possible, to capture 
an editor on one of the morning papers, 
and get a salary that was fixed and certain. 
That it should be large, was a matter of 
course, and pretty Miss Jennie had quite 
enough confidence in herself to believe she 
would earn every penny of it. Quite 
sensibly, she depended upon her skill and her 
industry as her ultimate recommendation to 
a large salary, but she was woman enough to 
know that an attractive appearance might be 
of some assistance to her in getting a hearing 
from the editor, even though he should prove 
on acquaintance to be a man of iron, which was 
tolerably unlikely. She glanced at the dainty 
little watch attached to her wristlet, and saw 
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it lacked a few minutes of five. She knew 
the editor came to his office shortly after 
three, and remained there until six or half- 
past, when he went out to dine, returning at 
ten o'clock, or earlier, when the serious work 
of arranging next day’s issue began. She 
had not written to him, for she knew if she 
got a reply it would be merely a request for 
particulars as to the proposed interview, and 
she had a strong faith in the spoken word, 
as against that which is written. At five 
o'clock the editor would 
have read his letters, and 
would probably have 
seen most of those who 
were waiting for him, 
and Miss Baxter quite 
rightly conjectured that 
this hour would be more 
appropriate for a short 
conversation than when 
he was busy with his 
correspondence, or im- 
mersed in the hard work 
of the day, as he would 
be after ten o’clock at 
night. She had enough 
experience of the world 
to know that 
great matters 
often depended 
for their success 
on apparent 
trivialities, and 
the young 
woman had set 
her mind on 
becoming a 
member of the 
staff of the Daily 
Bugle. 

She stepped 
lightly into the 
hansom that was 
waiting for her, 
and said to the 
cabman, “ Office 
of the Daily 
Ligle, please ; side entrance.” 

The careful toilet made its first impression 
upon the surly-looking Irish porter, who, 
like a gruff and faithful watch-dog, guarded 
the entrance to the editorial rooms of the 
Bugle. He was enclosed in a kind of glass- 
framed sentry-box, with a door at the side, 
and a small arched aperture that was on a 
level with his face as he sat on a high stool. 
He saw to it, not too politely, that no one 
went up those stairs unless he had undoubted 
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right to do so. When he caught a glimpse 
of Miss Baxter, he slid off the stool and came 
out of the door to her, which was an extra- 
ordinary concession to a visitor, for Pat 
Ryan contented himself, as a usual thing, by 
saying curtly that the editor was busy, and 
could see no one. 

“What did you wish, miss? To see the 
editor ? That’s Mr. Hardwick. Have ye 
an appointment with him? Ye haven't ; 
then I very much doubt if ye’ll see him this 
day, mum. It’s far 
better to write to him, 
thin ye can state what ye 
want, an’ if he makes an 
appointment there'll be 
no throuble at all, at all.” 

“But why should there 
be any trouble now?” 
asked Miss Baxter. “The 
editor is here to transact 
; business, just as you are 

| at the door to do the 

same. I have come on 
business, and-I want tog. 
see him. Couldn’t you~ 
send up my name to Mr. 
4 = Hardwick, and tell him 
I will keep him but a 
few moments ?” 
* Ah, miss, that’s what 
they all say; they ask for 
a few moments, an’ they 
shtay an hour. Not that 
there’d be any blame to 
an editor if he kept you 
as long as he could. An’ 
it’s willingly I'd take 
up your name, but I’m 
afraid that it’s little good 
it *ud be after doin’ ye. 
There’s more than a 
_ dozen men in the waitin’- 
¥7  Yoom now, an’ they’ve 
; been there for the last 
half-hour. Not a single 





‘¢¢ What did you wish, miss ?’” one I’ve sent up has 


come down again.” 

“But surely,” said Miss Jennie, in her 
most coaxing tone, “there must be some 
way to see even such a great man as the 
editor, and if there is, you know the way.” 

“ TIndade, miss, an’ I’m not so sure there 
is a way, unless you met him in the strate, 
which is unlikely. As I’ve told ye, there’s 
twelve men now waitin’ for him in the big 
room. Beyont that room there’s another 
one, an’ beyont that again is Mr. Hardwick’s 
office. Now, it’s as much as my place is 
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worth, mum, to put ye in that room beyont 
the one where the men are waitin’; but, to 
tell you the truth, miss,” said the Irishman, 
lowering his voice, as if he were divulging 
office secrets, “Mr. Hardwick, who is a 
difficult man to deal with, sometimes comes 
through the shmall room, and out into the 
passage, whin he doesn’t want to see anyone 
at all, at all, and goes out into the strate, 
leavin’ everybody waitin’ for him. Now I'll 
put ye into this room, and if the editor tries 
to slip out, then ye can speak with him ; but 
if he asks ye how ye got there, for the sake 
of hiven don’t tell him that I sint ye, 
because that’s not my duty at all, at all.” 
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‘*Miss Baxter sat down, ready to intercept the 
flying editor.” 


* Indeed I won’t tell him how I got there ; 
or, rather, Ill tell I came there by myself ; so 
all you need to do is to show me the door, 
and there won’t need to be any lies told.” 

“True for ye, an’ a very good idea. Well, 
miss, then ye just come up the stairs with 
me. It’s the fourth door down the passage.” 

Miss Jennie beamed upon the susceptible 
Irishman a look of such melting gratitude 
that the man, whom bribery had often 
attempted to corrupt in vain, was her slave 
for ever after. They went up the stairs 
together, at the head of which the porter 
stood while Miss Baxter went down the 
long passage and stopped at the right door ; 
Ryan nodded and disappeared. 





Miss Baxter opened the door softly and 
entered. She found the room not too 
brilliantly lighted, containing a table and 
several chairs. The door to the right hand, 
which doubtless led into the waiting-room, 
where the dozen men were patiently sitting, 
was closed. The opposite door, which led 
into Mr. Hardwick’s office, was partly open. 
Miss Baxter sat down near the third door, 
the one by which she had entered from the 
passage, ready to intercept the flying editor, 
should he attempt to escape. 

In the editor’s room someone was walking 
up and down with heavy footfall, and growl- 
ing in a deep voice that was plainly audible 
where Miss Jennie sat. 

“You see, Alder, it’s like this,” said the 
voice. ‘Any paper may have a sensation 
every day, if it wishes; but what I want is 
accuracy, otherwise our sheet has no real 
influence. When an article appears in the 
Bugle, | want our readers to understand that 
that article is true from beginning to end. 
I want not only sensation, but definiteness, 
and not only definiteness, but absolute 
truth.” 

“Well, Mr. Hardwick,” interrupted an- 
other voice—the owner of which was either 
standing still or sitting in a chair, so far as 
Miss Baxter could judge by the tone, while 
the editor uneasily paced to and fro— what 
Hazel is afraid of is that when this blows 
over he will lose his situation re 

“ But,” interjected the editor, “no one 
van tell that he gave the information. No 
one knows anything about this but you and 
I, and we will certainly keep our mouths 
shut.” 

“What Hazel fears is that the moment 
we print the account, the Board of Public 
Construction will know he gave away the 
figures, because of their accuracy. He says 
that if we permit him to make one or two 
blunders, which will not matter in the least 
in so far as the general account goes, it 
will turn suspicion from him. It will be 
supposed that someone had access to the 
books, and in the hurry of transcribing 
figures had made the blunders, which they 
know he would not do, for he has a reputa- 
tion for accuracy in figures.” 

“Quite so,” said the editor; “and it is 
just that reputation for accuracy that I want 
to gain for the Daily Bugle. Don’t you 
think the truth of it is that the man wants 
more money ?” 

“Who? Hazel?” 

“Certainly. Does he imagine that he could 
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get more than fifty pounds elsewhere ? 











“Oh, no; I’m sure the money doesn’t 
comes into the matter at all. Of course he 
wants the fifty pounds, but he doesn’t want 
to lose his situation on the Board of Public 
Construction in the getting of it.” 

“Where do you meet this man, at his own 
house, or in his office at the Board ? ” 

“Oh, in his own house, of course.” 

“ You haven’t seen the books, then ? 

“No; but he has the accounts all made 
out, tabulated beautifully, and has written 
a very clear statement of the whole trans- 
action. You understand, of course, that 
there has been no defalcation, no embezzle- 
ment, or anything of that sort. The ac- 
counts as a whole balance perfectly, and 
there isn’t a penny of the public funds 
wrongly appropriated. All the Board has 
done is to juggle with figures so that each 
department seems to have come out all right, 
whereas the truth is that some departments 
have been carried on at a great profit, while 
with others there has been a loss. The 
object obviously has been to deceive the 
public and make it think that all the depart- 
ments are economically conducted.” 

“T am sorry money hasn’t been stolen,” 
said the editor, generously, “ then we would 
have them on the hip; but, even as it is, the 
Bugle will make a great sensation. What I 
fear is that the opposition press will seize on 
those very inaccuracies, and thus try to throw 
doubt on the whole affair. Don’t you think 
you can persuade this person to let us have 
the information intact, without the inclusion 
of those blunders he seems to insist on? I 
wouldn’t mind paying him a little more 
money, if that is what he is after.” 

“T don’t think that is his object. The 
truth is, the man is frightened, and grows 
more and more so as the day for publication 
approaches. He is so anxious about his posi- 
tion that he insisted he was not to be paid by 
cheque, but that I should collect the money 
and hand it over to him in sovereigns.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what to do, Alder. 
We mustn’t seem too eager. Let the matter 
rest where it is until Monday. I suppose he 
expects you to call upon him again to-day ? ” 

“Yes; I told him I should be there at 
seven.” 

“Don’t go, and don’t write any explana- 
tion. Let him transfer a little of his anxiety 
to fear of losing the fifty pounds. I want, if 
possible, to publish this information with 
absolute accuracy.” 

“Ts there any danger, Mr. Hardwick, that 
some of the other papers may get on the 
track of this ?” 
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“No, I don’t think so ; not for three days, 


anyway. If we appear too eager, this man 
Hazel may refuse us altogether.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

Miss Baxter heard the editor stop in his 
walk, and she heard the rustling of paper, as 
if the subordinate were gathering up some 
documents on which he had been consulting 
his chief. She was panic-stricken to think 
that either of the men might come out and 
find her in the position of an eavesdropper, 
so with great quietness she opened the door 
and slipped out into the hall, going from 
there to the entrance of the ordinary waiting 
room, in which she found, not the twelve 
men that the porter had expatiated upon, 
but five. Evidently the other seven had 
existed only in the porter’s imagination, or 
had become tired of waiting and had with- 
drawn. The five looked up at her as she 
entered and sat down on a chair near the 
door. A moment later the door communi- 
ating with the room she had quitted opened, 
and a clerk came in. He held two or three 
slips of paper in his hand, and calling out a 
name, one of the men rose. 

“Mr. Hardwick says,” spoke up the clerk, 
“that this matter is in Mr. Alder’s depart- 


ment ; would you mind seeing him? Room 
number five.” 
So that» man was thus got rid of. The 


clerk mentioned another name, and again a 
man rose. 

“ Mr. Hardwick,” the clerk said, “ has the 
matter under consideration. Call again 
to-morrow at this hour, then he will give 
you his decision.” 

That got rid of number two. The third 
man was asked to leave his name and address ; 
the editor would write to him. Number 
four was told that if he would make out his 
proposition in writing, and send it in to 
Mr. Hardwick, it would have that gentle- 
man’s serious consideration. The fifth man 
was not so easily disposed of. He insisted 
upon seeing the editor, and presently dis- 
appeared inside with the clerk. Miss Baxter 
smiled at the rapid dispersion of the group, 
for it reminded her of the rhyme about the 
one little, two little, three little nigger-boys. 
But all the time there kept running through 
her mind the phrase, “ Board of Public 
Construction,” and the name, “ Hazel.” 

After a few minutes, the persistent man 
who had insisted upon seeing the editor came 
through the general waiting-room, the 
secretary, or clerk, or whoever he was, 
following him. 

“Has your name been sent in, madam ? ” 
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the young man said to Miss Baxter, as she 
rose. 

“ T think not,” answered the girl. ‘“ Would 
you take my card to Mr. Hardwick, and tell 
him I will detain him but a few moments ? ” 

In a short time the secretary reappeared, 
and held the door open for her. 

Mr. Hardwick was a determined-looking 
young man of about thirty-five, with a bullet 
head and closely-cropped black hair. He 
looked like a stubborn, strong-willed man, 
and Miss Baxter’s summing up of him was 
that he had not the appearance of one who 
could be coaxed or wheedled into doing 
anything he did not wish to do. He held 












**He held her card between his fingers, and glanced from it to her.” 


her card between his fingers, and glanced 
from it to her, then down to the card again. 

“(rood afternoon, Mr. Hardwick,” began 
Miss Baxter. “I don’t know that you have 
seen any of my work, but I have written a 
good deal for some of the evening papers and 
for some of the magazines.” 

“Yes,” said Hardwick, who was standing 
up preparatory to leaving his office, and who 
had not asked the young woman to sit down ; 
“vour name is familiar to me. You wrote, 


some months since, an account of a personal 
visit to the German Emperor ; I forget now 
where it appeared.” 

“Oh, yes,” 


said Miss Baxter; “that was 
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written for the Summer Magazine, and was 
illustrated by photographs.” 

“Tt struck me,” continued Hardwick, 
without looking at her, “that it was an 
article written by a person who had never 
seen the German Emperor, but who had 
collected and assimilated material from what- 
ever source presented itself.” 

The young woman, in nowise abashed, 
laughed ; but still the editor did not look up. 

“ Yes,” she admitted, “that is precisely 
how it was written. I never have had the 
pleasure of meeting William II. niyself.” 

“ What I have always insisted upon in work 
submitted to me,” growled the editor in a 
deep voice, “is absolute accuracy. I take it 
that you have called to see me because you 
wish to do some work for this paper.” 

“You are quite right in that surmise 
also,” answered Miss Jennie. “Still, if I 
may say so, there was nothing inaccurate in 
my article about the German Emperor. My 
compilation was from thoroughly authentic 
sources, so | maintain it was as truthfully 
accurate as anything that has ever appeared 
in the Bugle.” 

“Perhaps our definitions of truth 
might not quite coincide. However, 
if you will write your address on this 
card I will wire you if I have any work 
—that is, any outside work—which | 
think a woman can do. The woman’s 
column of the Bugle, as you are pro- 
bably aware, is already in good hands.” 

Miss Jennie seemed annoyed that all 

her elaborate preparations were thrown 
away on this man, who never raised his 
eyes nor glanced at her, except once, 
during their conversation. 
“IT do not aspire,” she said, 
“rather shortly, “to the position 
¢/~ of editor of a woman’s column. 
I never read a woman’s column 
myself, and, unlike Mr. Grant 
Allen, I never met a woman who did.” 

She succeeded in making the editor lift 
his eyes towards her for the second time. 

“Neither do I intend to leave you my 
address so that you may send a wire to me if 
you think you have anything that you think 
I can do. What I wish is a salaried position 
on your staff.” 

“My good woman,” said the editor briskly, 
“that is utterly impossible. I may tell you 
frankly that I don’t believe in women 
journalists. The articles we publish by 
women are sent to this office from their 
own homes. Anything that a woman can 
do for a newspaper I have men who will 
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do quite as well, if not better, and there are 
many things that women can’t do at all 
which men must do. I am perfectly satistied 
with my staff as it stands, Miss Baxter.” 

“T think it is generally admitted,” said 
the young woman, “that your staff is an 
exceptionally good one, and is most capably 
led. Still, I should imagine that there are 
things happening in London, society func- 
tions, for instance, where a woman would 
describe more accurately what she saw than 
any man you could send. You have no idea 
how full of blunders a man’s account of 
women’s dress is as a general rule, and if you 
admire accuracy as much as you say, I should 
think you would not care to have your 
paper made a laughing-stock among society 
ladies, who never take the trouble to write 
you a letter and show you where you are 
wrong, as men usually do when some mistake 
regarding their affairs is made.” 

“There is probably something in what 
you say,” replied the editor, with an air of 
bringing the discussion to a close. ‘I don’t 
insist that [ am right, but these are my ideas, 
and while I am editor of this paper I shall 
stand by them, so it is useless for us to 
discuss the matter any further, Miss Baxter. 
I will not have a woman as a member of the 
permanent staff of the Bugle.” 

For the third time he looked up at her, 
and there was dismissal in his glance. 

Miss Baxter said indignantly to herself, 
“This brute of a man hasn’t the slightest 
idea that I am one of the best trained 
women he has ever met.” 

But there was no trace of indignation in 
her voice when she said to him sweetly, 
“We will take that as settled. But if for 
some other paper, Mr. Hardwick, I should 
show evidence of being as good a newspaper 
reporter as any member of your staff, may I 
come up here, and without being kept wait- 
ing too long, tell you of my triumph ?” 

“You would not shake my decision,” he 
said. 

“Oh, don’t say that,” she murmured, with 
asmile. “Iam sure you wouldn’t like it if 
anyone called you a fool.” 

“Called me a fool?” said the editor 
sharply, drawing down his dark brows. “I 
wouldn’t mind it in the least.” 


“ What, not if it were trne? You know 


it would be true, if I could do something 
that all your clever men hadn’t accomplished. 
An editor may be a very talented man, but, 
after all, his mission is to see that his paper 
18 an interesting one, and that it contains 
something that no other sheet does.” 
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“Oh Il look out for that,” said Mr. 
Hardwick. 

“Tam sure you will,” said Miss Baxter 
very sweetly ; ‘but now you won't refuse your 
promise to see me whenever I send up my 
card? I assure you that I shall not send it 
until I have done something that will make 
the whole staff of the Da.ly Bugle feel very 
doleful indeed.” 

For the first time Mr. Hardwick gave 
utterance to a somewhat harsh and mirthless 
laugh. 

“Oh, very well,” he said, “I'll promise 
that.” 

“Thank you! And good afternoon, Mr. 
Hardwick. I am so much obliged to you 
for consenting to see me. I shall call upon 
you at this hour to-morrow afternoon.” 

There was something of triumph in her 
smiling bow to him, and as she left she 
heard a long whistle of astonishment in Mr. 
Hardwick’s room. She hurried down the 
stairs, threw a bewitching glance at the 
Irish porter, who came out of his den and 
whispered to her— 

“ It’s all right, is it, mum ?” 

“More than all right,” she answered. 
“Thank you so much for your kindness.” 

The porter hurried out to the waiting 
hansom and held his arm so that her skirt 
would not touch the wheel. 

“Drive quickly to the Café Royal,” she 
said to the cabman. 

When the hansom drew up in front of the 
Café Royal, Miss Jennie Baxter did not step 
out of it, but waited until the stalwart 
servitor in gold lace, who guarded the 
entrance, hurried from the door to the 
vehicle. “Do you know Mr. Stoneham ? ” 
she asked hurriedly, “the editor of the 
Evening Graphite. He is usually here play- 
ing dominoes with someone about this 
hour.” 

“Oh yes, I know him,” was the reply. 
“T think he is inside at this moment, but I 
will make certain.” 

In a short time Mr. Stoneham himself 
appeared, looking perhaps a_ trifle dis- 
concerted at having his whereabouts so 
accurately ascertained. 

“ What a blessing it is,” said Miss Jennie, 
with a laugh, “that we poor reporters 
know where to find our editors in a case of 
emergency.” 

“This is no case of emergency, Miss 
Baxter,” grumbled Stoneham. “If it’s 
news, you ought to know that it is too late 
to be of any use for us to-day.” 

* Ah, yes,” was the quick reply, “ but 
P 
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THE 
what excellent time I am in with news for 
to-morrow !” 

“ Tf a man is to live a long life,” growled 
the disturbed editor, “he must allow to- 
morrow’s news to look after itself. Sufficient 
for the day are the worries thereof.” 

“ As a general rule that is true,” assented 
the girl, “ but I have a most important bit 
of news for you that wouldn’t wait, and in 
half an hour from now you will be writing 
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heard ; and there is no place so safe for a con- 
fidential conference as in a hansom driving 
through the streets of London. Drive slowly 
towards the Evening Graphite office,” she said 
to the cabman, pushing up the door in the 
roof of the hansom. 

Mr. Stoneham took his place beside her, 
and the cabman turned his horse in the 
direction indicated. 

“There is little use in going to the office 





‘*<]T have a most important bit of news for you.'” 


your to-morrow’s leader, showing in terse 
and forcible language the many iniquities of 
the Board of Public Construction.” 

** Oh,” cried the editor, brightening, “ if it 
is anything to the discredit of the Board of 
Public Construction, I am glad you came.” 

“ Well, that’s not a bit complimentary to 
me. You should be glad in any case; but 
I'll forgive your bad manners, because I 
wish you to help me. Please step into this 
hansom, because I have most important news 
to tell you—news that must not be over- 


of the paper,” said Stoneham ; “ there won’t 
be anybody there but the watchman.” 

“T know, but we must go in some direction. 
We can’t talk in front of the Café Royal, 
you know. Now, Mr. Stoneham, in the first 
place I want fifty golden sovereigns. How 
am I to get them within half an hour ?” 

“Good gracious! I don’t know; the 
banks are all closed, but there is a man at 
Charing Cross who would perhaps change a 
cheque for me; there is a cheque-book in 
the office.” 








“Then that’s all right and settled. Mr. 
Stoneham, there’s been some juggling with 
the public accounts in the office of the 
Board of Public Construction.” 

“What ! a defalcation ? ” cried Stoneham 
eagerly. 

“No; merely a shifting round.” 

“Ah,” said the editor, in a disappointed 
tone. 

“Oh, you needn’t say ‘Ah.’ It’s very 
serious; it is indeed. The accounts are 
calculated to deceive the dear and confiding 
public, to whose interests all the daily papers, 
morning and evening, pretend to be devoted. 
The very fact of such deception being 
attempted, Mr. Stoneham, ought to call forth 
the anger of any virtuous editor.” 

“Oh, it does, it does; but then it would 
be a difficult matter to prove. If some 
money were gone, now xf 

“ My dear sir, the matter is already proved, 
and quite ripe for your energetic handling of 
it; that’s what the fifty pounds are for. 
This sum will secure for you—to-night, 
mind, not to-morrow—a statement. bristling 
with figures which the Board of Construc- 
tion cannot deny. You will be able, in a 
stirring leading article, to express the horror 
you undoubtedly feel at the falsification of 
the figures, and your stern delight in doing 
so will probably not be mitigated by the fact 
that no other paper in London will have the 
news, while the matter will be so important 
that next day all your beloved con- 
temporaries will be compelled to allude to 
it in some shape or other.” 

“T see,” said the editor, his eyes glistening 
as the magnitude of the idea began to 
appeal more strongly to his imagination. 
“Who makes out this statement, and how 
are we to know that it is absolutely 
correct #” 

“ Well, there is a point on which I wish 
to inform you before going any further. It 
is not absolutely correct; two or three 
errors have been purposely put in, the object 
being to throw investigators off the track if 
they try to discover who gave the news to 
the Press; for the man who will sell me 
this document is a clerk in the office of the 
Board of Public Construction. So, you see, 
you are getting the facts from the inside.” 

“Ts he so accustomed to falsifying ac- 
counts that he cannot get over the habit 
even when preparing a statement for the 
truthful Press ?” 

“He wants to save his own situation, and 
quite rightly, too, so he has put a number of 
errors in the figures of the department over 
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which he has direct control. He has a repu- 
tation for such accuracy that he imagines 
the Board will never think he did it, if the 
figures pertaining to his department are 
wrong even in the slightest degree.” 

“Quite so. Then we cannot have the 
pleasure of mentioning his name, and saying 
that this honest man has been corrupted by 
his association with the scoundrels who form 
the Board of Public Construction.” 

“Oh, dear, no; his name must not be 
mentioned under any circumstances, and that 
is why payment is to be made in sovereigns 
rather than by bank cheque or notes.” 

“ Well, the traitor seems to be covering up 
his tracks rather effectually. How did you 
come to know him ?” 

“T don’t know him. I’ve never met him 
in my life; but it came to my knowledge 
that one of the morning papers had already 
made all its plans for getting this informa- 
tion. The clerk was to get fifty pounds 
for the document, but the editor and he are 
at present negociating, because the editor 
insists upon absolute accuracy, while, as I 
said, the man wishes to protect himself, to 
cover his tracks, as you say.” 

“Good gracious!” cried Stoneham, “ I 
didn’t think the editor of any morning papet 
in London was so particular about the 
accuracy of what he printed. The pages of 
the morning sheets do not seem to reflect 
that anxiety.” 

“So, you see,” continued Miss Jennie, 
“ there is no time to be lost; in fact, I should 
be on my way now to where this man lives.” 

“Here we are at the office, and I shall 
just run in and write a cheque for fifty 
pounds, which we can perhaps get cashed 
somewhere,” said the editor, calling the 
hansom to a halt and stepping out. 

“ Tell the watchman to bring me a London 
directory,” said the girl, and presently the 
watchman came out with the huge red volume, 
which Miss Baxter placed on her knees, and, 
with a celerity that comes of long practice, 
turned over the leaves rapidly, running her 
finger quickly down the H column, in which 
the name “ Hazel” was to be found. At last 
she came to one designated as being a clerk 
in the office of the Board of Public Con- 
struction, and his residence was 17, Rupert 
Square, Brixton. She put this address down 
in her notebook and handed back the volume 
to the waiting watchman, as the editor came 
out with the cheque in his hand. 

The shrewd and energetic dealer in coins, 
whose little office stood at the exit from 
Charing Cross Station, proved quite willing 
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to oblige the editor of the Evening Graphite 
with fifty sovereigns in exchange for the bit 
of paper, and the editor, handing to Miss 
Jennie the envelope containing the gold, saw 
her drive off for Brixton, while he turned, 
not to resume his game of dominoes at the 
café, but to his office, to write the leader 
which would express in good set terms the 
horror he felt at the action of the Board of 
Public Construction. 

It was a little past seven o’clock when 
Miss Baxter’s hansom drove up to the two- 
storeyed building in Rupert Square num- 
bered 17. She knocked at the door, and it 
was speedily opened by a man with some 
trace of anxiety on his clouded face, who 
proved to be Hazel himself, the clerk at the 
Board of Public Construction. 

“You are Mr. Hazel ?” she ventured, on 
entering. 

“ Yes,” replied the man, quite evidently 
surprised at seeing a lady instead of the man 
he was expecting at that hour; “ but I am 
afraid I shall have to ask you to excuse me ; 
[ am waiting for a visitor who is a few 
minutes late, and who may be here at any 
moment.” 

“You are waiting for Mr. Alder, are you 
not ?” 

“ Yes,” stammered the man, his expression 

of surprise giving place to one of consterna- 
tion. 
“Oh, well, that is all right,” said Miss 
Jennie, reassuringly. “I have just driven 
from the office of the Daily Bugle. Mr. 
Alder cannot come to-night.” 

* Ah,” said Hazel, closing the door. 
are you here in his place ? ” 

“T am here instead of him. Mr. Alder 
is on other business that he had to attend to 
at the editor’s request. Now, Mr. Hard- 
wick—that’s the editor, you know , 

“ Yes, I know,” answered Hazel. 

They were now sitting down in the front 
parlour. ~ 

“ Well, Mr. Hardwick is very anxious that 
the figures should be given with absolute 
accuracy.” 

“Of course, that would be much better,” 
cried the man ; “ but, you see, I have gone 
over all that with Mr. Alder already. He 
said he would mention what I told him to 
the editor.” 

“Oh, he has done so,” said Miss Baxter, 
“and did it very effectively indeed; in 
fact, your reasons are quite unanswerable. 
You fear, of course, that you will lose your 
situation, and that is very important, and no 
one in the Bugle office wishes you to suffer 


“Then 
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for what you have done. Of course, it is 
all in the public interest.” 

“Of course, of course,” murmured Hazel, 
looking down on the table. 

“ Well, have you all the documents ready, 
so that they can be published at any time ? ” 

“Quite ready,” answered the man. 

“Very well,” said the girl, with decision ; 
“here are your fifty pounds. Just count 
the money, and see that it is correct. I took 
the envelope as it was handed to me, and 
have not examined the amount myself.” 

She poured the sovereigns out on the 
table, and Hazel, with trembling fingers, 
counted them out two by two. 

“ That is quite right,” he said, rising. He 
went to a drawer, unlocked it, and took out 
a long blue envelope. 

“There,” he said, with a sigh that was 
almost a gasp. “ There are the figures, and 
a full explanation of them. You will be 
very careful that my name does not slip out 
in any way.” 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Jennie, coolly drawing 
forth the papers from their covering. ‘ No 
one knows your name except Mr. Alder, 
Mr. Hardwick, and myself ; and I can assure 
you that I shall not mention your name to 
anyone.” . 

She glanced rapidly over the documents. 

“T shall just read what you have written,” 
she said, looking up at him; “and if there 
is anything here I do not understand you 
will, perhaps, be good enough to explain it 
now, and then I won’t need to come here 
again.” 

“ Very well,” said Hazel. 

The man had not the slightest suspicion 
that his visitor was not a member of the 
staff of the paper he had been negociating 
with. She was so thoroughly self-possessed, 
and showed herself so familiar with all 
details that had been discussed by Hazel and 
Alder that no doubt had entered the clerk’s 
mind. 

Jennie read the documents with great 
haste, for she knew she was running a risk 
in remaining there after seven o'clock. It 
might be that Alder would come to Brixton 
to let the man know the result of his talk 
with the editor, or Mr. Hardwick himself 
might have changed his mind, and instructed 
his subordinate to secure the papers. Never- 
theless, there was no sign of hurry in Miss 
Jennie’s demeanour as she placed the papers 
back in their blue envelope and bade the 
anxious Hazel good-bye. 

Once more in the hansom, she ordered 
the man to drive her to Charing Cross, and 
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when she was ten minutes away from Rupert 
Square she changed her direction and 
desired him to take her to the office of the 
Evening Graphite, where she knew Mr. 
Stoneham would be busy with his leading 
article, and probably impatiently awaiting 
further details of the conspiracy he was to 
lay open before the public. A light was 
burning in the editorial rooms of the 


office of the Evening Graphite, always a 
suspicious thing in such an establishment, 


left to have the paper issued a little earlier 
than usual, calculating his time with exacti- 
tude, so that rival sheets could not have the 
news in their first edition, cribbed from the 
Graphite, and yet the paper would be on the 
street, with the newsboys shouting, “ ’Orrible 
scandal,” before any other evening sheet was 
visible. And this was accomplished the 
following day with a precision that was 
admirable. 

Mr. Stoneham, with a craft worthy of all 


‘Hazel, with trembling fingers, counted them out two by two.” 


and well calculated to cause the editor of 
any rival evening paper to tremble, should 
he catch a glimpse of burning gas in a spot 
where the work of the day should be finished 
at latest by five o’clock. Light in the room 
of the evening journalist shows that some- 
thing important is on hand. 

A glance at the papers Miss Baxter brought 
to him showed Mr. Stoneham that he had at 
least got the worth of his fifty pounds. 
There would be a fluttering in high places 
next day. He made arrangements before he 


commendation, kept back from the early 
edition a small fraction of the figures that 
were in his possession, so that he might print 
them in the so-called fourth edition, and 
thus put upon the second lot of contents- 
bills sent out, in huge, startling black type, 
“Further Revelations of the Board of Con- 
struction Scandal” ; and his scathing leading 
article, in which he indignantly demanded a 
Parliamentary inquiry into the conduct of 
the Board, was recognised, even by the 
friends of that public body, to have seriously 
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shaken confidence in it. The reception of 
the news by the other evening papers was 
most flattering. One or two ignored it 
altogether, others alluded to it as a rumour, 
that it “alleged” so and so, and threw 
doubt on its truth, which was precisely what 
Mr. Stoneham wished them to do, as he was 
in a position to prove the accuracy of his 
statement. 

Promptly at five o’clock that afternoon a 
hansom containing Miss Jennie Baxter drove 
up to the side entrance of the Daily Bugle 
office, and the young woman once more 
accosted the Irish porter, who again came 
out of his den to receive her. 

“ Miss Baxter?” said the Irishman, half by 
way of salutation, and half by way of inquiry. 

“ Yes,” said the girl. 

“Well, Mr. Hardwick left strict orders 
with me that if ye came, or, rather, that whin 
ye came, I was to conduct ye right up to his 
room at once.” 

“ Oh, that is very satisfactory,” cried Miss 
Jennie, “and somewhat different from the 
state of things yesterday.” 

“Indeed, and that’s very true,” said the 
porter, his voice sinking. ‘ To-day is not 
like yesterday at all, at all. There’s been 
great ructions in this office, mum ; although 
what it’s about, fly away with me if I know. 
There’s been runnin’ back and forrad, an’ a 
plentiful deal of language about. The pro- 
prietor himself has been here, an’ he’s here 
now, an’ Mr. Alder came out a minute ago 
with his face as white as a sheet of paper. 
They do be sayin’,” added the porter, still 
further lowering his voice, and pausing on 
the stairway, “ that Mr. Hardwick is not goin’ 
to be the editor any more, but that Mr. 
Alder 1s to take his place. Anyway, as far 
as I can tell, Mr. Hardwick an’ Mr. Alder 
have had a fine fall out, an’ one or other of 
them is likely to leave the paper.” 

* Oh, dear, oh, dear!” said Miss Jennie, 
also pausing on the stairs. “ Is it so serious 
as all that 7” 

* Tndeed it is, mum, an’ we none of us 
know where we're standin’, at all, at all.” 

The porter led the way to Mr. Hardwick's 
room and announced the visitor. 

“ Ask her to come in,” she heard the 
editor say, and the next instant the porter 
left them alone together. 

“Won't you sit down, Miss Baxter ?” 
said Mr. Hardwick, with no trace of that 
anger in his voice which she had expected. 
“T have been waiting for you. You said 
you would be here at five, and I like punc- 
tuality. Without beating round the bush, I 


suppose I may take it for granted that the 
Evening Graphite is indebted to you for what 
it is pleased to call the Board of Public Con- 
struction scandal ? ” 

“Yes,” said the young woman, seating 
herself ; “I came up to tell you that I 
procured for the Graphite that interesting 
bit of information.” 

“So I supposed. My colleague, Henry 
Alder, saw Hazel this afternoon at the offices 
of the Board. The good man Hazel is 
panic-stricken at the explosion he has caused, 
and is in a very nervous state of mind, 
more especially when he learned that his 
document had gone to an unexpected quarter. 
Fortunately for him, the offices of the Board 
are thronged with journalists who want to 
get statements from this man or the other 
regarding the exposure, and so the visit of 
Alder to Hazel was not likely to be noticed 
or commented upon. Hazel gave a graphic 
description of the handsome young woman 
who had so cleverly wheedled the docu- 
ments from him, and who paid him the 
exact sum agreed upon in the exact way 
that it was to have been paid. Alder had 
not seen you, and has not the slightest idea 
how the important news slipped through 
his fingers ; but when he told me what had 
happened, I knew at once you were the 
goddess of the machine, therefore I have 
been waiting for you. May I be permitted 
to express the opinion that you didn’t play 
your cards at all well, Miss Baxter ?” 

“No? I think I played my cards very 
much better than you played yours, you 
know.” 

“ Oh, I am not instituting any comparison, 
and am not at all setting myself up as a 
model of strategy. I admit that, having 
the right cards in my hands, I played them 
exceedingly badly ; but then, you understand, 
I thought I was sure of an exclusive bit of 
news.” 

“No news is exclusive, Mr. Hardwick, 
until it is printed, and out in the streets, and 
the other papers haven’t got it.” 

“That is very true, and has all the con- 
ciseness of an adage. I would like to ask, 
Miss Baxter, how much the Graphite paid 
you for that article over and above the fifty 
pounds you gave to Hazel 7” 

“Oh ! it wasn’t a question of money with 
me; the subject hasn’t been discussed. 
Mr. Stoneham is not a generous payer, and 
that is why I desire to get on a paper which 
does not count the cost too closely. What 
I wished to do was to convince you that I 
would be a valuable addition to the Bugle 








staff ; for you seemed to be of opinion that 
the staff was already sufficient and complete.” 

“Oh, my staff is not to blame in this 
matter; I alone am to blame in being too 
sure of my ground, and not realising the 
danger of delay in such a case. But if you 
had brought the document to me, you would 
have found me by far your best customer. 
You would have convinced me quite as 
effectually as you have done now that you 
are a very alert young woman, and I certainly 
would have been willing to give you four or 
five times as much as the Graphite will be 
able to pay.” 

“To tell the truth, I thought of that as 
I stood here yesterday, but I saw you were 
a very difficult man to deal with or to con- 
vince, and I dared not take the risk of 
letting you know I had the news. You 
might very easily have called in Mr. Alder, 
told him that Hazel had given up the docu- 
ments, and sent him flying to Brixton, where 
very likely the clerk has a duplicate set. It 
would have been too late to get the sensation 
into any other morning paper, and, even if 
it were not too late, you would have had 
something on it, and so the victory would 
not have been as complete as it is now. 
No, I could not take such a risk.” 

“You credit us with more energy, Miss 
Baxter, than we possess. I can assure 
you that if you had come here at ten or 
eleven o’clock with the documents, I should 
have been compelled to purchase them 
from you. However, that is all past and 
done with, and there is no use in our saying 
anything more about it. I am willing to 
take all the blame for our defeat on my 
shoulders, but there are some other things I 
am not willing to do, and perhaps you are in 
a position to clear upa little misunderstanding 
that has arisen in this office. I suppose [ 
may take it for granted that you overheard 
the conversation which took place between 
Mr. Alder and myself in this room yesterday 
afternoon ?” 

“Well,” said Miss Baxter, for the first 
time in some confusion. “I can assure you 
that I did not come here with the intention 
of listening to anything. I came into the 
next room by myself for the purpose of 
getting to see you as soon as possible. While 
not exactly a member of the staff of the 
Evening Graphite, it nevertheless takes about 
all the work I am able to do, and so I con- 
sider myself bound to keep my eyes and ears 
open on its behalf wherever I am.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to censure you at all,” 
said Hardwick ; “I merely wish to be certain 
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how the thing was done. As I said, I am 
willing to take the blame entirely on my 
own shoulders. I don’t think I should have 
made use of information obtained in that 
way myself ; still, | am not venturing to find 
fault with you for doing so.” 

“To find fault with me!” cried Miss 
Jennie somewhat warmly, “that would be 
the pot calling the kettle black indeed. 
Why, what better were you? You were 
bribing a poor man to furnish you with 
statistics, which he was very reluctant to let 
you have; yet you overcame his scruples 
with money, quite willing that he should 
risk his livelihood, so long as you got the 
news. If you ask me, I don’t see very much 
difference in our positions, and I must say 
that if two men take the risk of talking 
aloud about a secret, with a door open lead- 
ing to another room which may be empty or 
may be not, then they are two very foolish 
persons.” 

“Oh, quite so, quite so,” answered Hard- 
wick soothingly. “I have already dis- 
claimed the critical attitude. The point I 
wish to be sure of is this—you overheard the 
conversation between Alder and myself ? ” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“Would you be able to repeat it ? ” 

**T don’t know that I could repeat it word 
for word, but I could certainly give the gist 
of it.” 

* Would you have any objection to telling 
a gentleman whom I shall call in a moment, 
as nearly as possible, what Alder said, and 
what I said? I may add that the gentle- 
man I speak of is Mr. Hempstead, and he is 
practically the proprietor of this paper. 
There has arisen between Mr. Alder and 
myself a slight divergence of memory, if I 
may call it so, and it seems that you are the 
only person who can settle the dispute.” 

“T am perfectly willing to tell what | 
heard to anybody.” 

“Thank you.” 

Mr. Hardwick pressed an electric button, 
and his secretary came in from another 
room. 

“Would you ask Mr. Hempstead to step 
this way, if he is in his room ?” 

In a few minutes Mr. Hempstead entered, 
bowed somewhat stiffly towards the lady, but 
froze up instantly when he heard that she 
was the person who had given the Board of 
Public Construction scandal to the Lvening 
Graphite. 

“JT have just this moment learned, Mr. 
Hempstead, that Miss Baxter was in the 
adjoining room when Alder and I were 
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talking over this matter. She heard the 
conversation. I have not asked her to 
repeat it, but sent for you at once, and she 
says she is willing to answer any questions 
you may ask.” 

“In that case, Mr. Hardwick, wouldn’t it 
be well to have Henry Alder here ?’ 

“Certainly, if he is on the premises.” 
Then, turning to his secretary, he said, 
“Would you find out if Mr. Alder is in his 
room ? Tell him Mr. Hempstead wishes to 
see him here.” 

When Henry Alder came in, and the 
secretary had disappeared, Miss Baxter saw 
at once that she was.in an unenviable situa- 
tion, for it was quite evident the three 
men were scarcely on speaking terms with 
ach other. Nothing causes such a state of 
tension in a newspaper office as the missing 
of a piece of news that is important. 

“Perhaps it would be better,” suggested 
Hardwick, “if Miss Baxter would repeat the 
conversation as she heard it.” 

“T don’t see the use of that,” said Mr. 
Hempstead. “There is only one point at 
issue. Did Mr. Alder warn Mr. Hardwick 
that by delay he would lose the publication 
of this report ? ” 

“Hardly that,” 
I remember it, he said, 
danger that some other paper may get 
this?’ Mr. Hardwick replied, ‘I don’t 
think so. Not for three days, at least’ : and 
then Mr. Alder said, ‘ Very good,’ or ‘ Very 
well,’ or something like that.’ 

“That quite tallies with my own remem- 
brance,” said Hardwick. ‘I admit I am to 
blame, but I decidedly say that I was not 
definitely warned by Mr. Alder that the 
matter would be lost to us.” 

“JT told you it would be lost if you 
delayed,” said Alder, “and it has been lost. 
[ have been on the track of this for two 
weeks, and it is very galling to have missed 
it at the last moment through no fault of 
my own.” 

“ Still,” said Mr. Hempstead coldly, “ your 
version of the conversation does not quite 
tally with what Miss Baxter says.” 

“Oh, well,” said Alder, “I never pre- 
tended to give the exact words. I warned 
him, and he did not heed the warning.” 

“You admit, then, that Miss Baxter’s 
remembrance of the conversation is correct ?” 

“Tt is practically correct. I do not stickle 
about words.’ 

“But you did stickle about words an 
hour ago,” said Mr. Hempstead, with some 
severity. “There is a difference in positively 
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stating that the item would be lost, and 
in merely suggesting that it might be lost.” 


“Oh, have it as you wish,” said Alder 
truculently. “ It doesn’t matter in the least 
tome. It is very provoking to work hard 
for two weeks, and then have everything 
nullified by a foolish decision from the 
editor. However, as I have said, it doesn’t 
matter tome. I have taken service on the 
Daily Trumpet, and you may consider my 
place on the Bugle vacant ”—saying which, 
the irate Mr. Alder put his hat on his head 
and left the room. 

Mr. Hempstead seemed distressed by the 
discussion, but, for the first time, Mr. Hard- 
wick smiled grimly. 

“JT always insist on accuracy,” he said, 
“and lack of it is one of Alder’s failings.” 

“ Nevertheless, Mr. Hardwick, you have 
lost one of your best men. How are you 
going to replace him?” inquired the pro- 
prietor anxiously. 

“ There is little difficulty in replacing even 
the best man on any staff in London,” 
replied Hardwick, with a glance at Miss 
Baxter. ‘“ As this young lady seems to keep 
her wits about her when the welfare of her 
paper is concerned, I shall, if you have no 
objection, fill Henry Alder’s place with Miss 
Baxter. 

Mr. Hempstead arched his eyebrows a 
trifle, and looked at the girl in some doubt. 

“T thought you didn’t believe in women 
journalists, ” Mr. Hardwick,” he murmured at 
last. 

“T didn’t up till yesterday, but since then 
I have had reason to change my mind. | 
should much ‘ather have Miss Baxter for 
me than against me.’ 

“Do you think you can fill the position, 
Miss Baxter ?” asked the proprietor, doubt- 
ingly. 

“Oh, Iam sure of it,” answered the girl. 
“T have long wanted a place on a well- 
edited paper like the Augle.” 

Again Mr. Hardwick smiled grimly. The 
proprietor turned to him, and said, “I 
don’t quite see, Mr. Hardwick, what a lady 
can do on this paper outside of the regular 
departments.” 

“T hardly think there will be any trouble 
about that, Mr. Hempstead. For example, 
who would be more fitted to attempt the 
solution of that knotty question about the 
Princess von Steinheimer’s diamonds ? ” 

“By Jove!” cried Hempstead, his eyes 
glittering with excitement. “That is an 
inspiration. I imagine that if anyone can 
unravel that mystery, it is Miss Baxter.” 
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MADAME PATEY AND MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


By F. KiIcKMANN. 


HAT the reign of Queen Victoria 
has been a remarkable one, as 
far as Art is concerned, the 
merest board school boy is 
now aware. Jubilee literature 
has dealt with this sixty years 

so exhaustively that one is at first inclined to 
think that there is nothing concerning it that 
has not already been proclaimed from the 
housetops. Neverthe- 
less, very little atten- 
tion has, after all, been 
paid to the fact that 
for marvellous voices 
this reign stands 
almost unique in the 
history of the world’s 
music. 

The past is so easily 
lost sight of in the 
present. The casual 
concert-goer applauds 
indiscriminately at 
to-day’s concert, and 
forgets all about it 
to-morrow. But to 
the musician there are 
names that stand out 
as landmarks in the 
realm of song—queens 
of song who, when 
they cease to sing, 
make a silence that no 
one else can fill. 

And of these, surely 
the first name that 
comes to one is that of 
Madame Patey. Her 
death occurred such a 
very short while ago— 
February, 1894—that 
she must still be fresh in the memory of all. 

“ A singer whom we shall find it difficult 
to replace,” was the general Press eulogy on 
her sudden decease. Time has proved that 
this is only too true; no one has been able 
to replace her. We have no contralto living 
who can even approach her in her particular 
field of musical art. 

Oratorio was her for/e, though she was a 
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woman who would have excelled in whatever 
branch of the art she had entered upon. 
But there is so little scope for a contralto in 
opera here in England that it is not surprising 
that, great as was Madame Patey’s dramatic 
instinct, she preferred to devote her chief 
energy to oratorio. And what a revelation 
it was to hear her in those masterpieces that 
are so essentially a part of our national 
character ! 

In England oratorio 
music can be heard to 
perfection. We have 
attained this height at 
the expense of opera ; 
but that matters little. 
As a nation there is a 
great deal of religious 
feeling at the bottom 
of us (though many 
would like to deny it), 
and this comes out in 
the music and the 
musicians we cultivate. 
Madame Patey was 
essentially British in 
this; and wherever the 
English language is 
spoken her name was 
known and honoured. 
How often has one 
heard the remark 
made that her majestic 
and devotional render- 
ing of “ O, Rest in the 
Lord,” was in itself a 
sermon. And yet how 
the versatility of her 
genius was shown 
when. she _ rendered, 
with all the dramatic 
force of her nature, the music allotted to 
Jezebel in the same oratorio. 

Janet Monach Whytock was born May 1, 
1842. There seems to be an uncertainty as 
to whether London or Glasgow should be 
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privileged to claim her as a native. She 
came of a Glasgow family, however. Her 
father, realising that she had musical 


ability beyond the average, had her voice 
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THE LATE MADAME PATEY. 
(A portrait taken during her tour in New Zealand.) 


trained and her musical gifts generally 
developed. For some time she sang in the 
once famous “ Leslie Choir.” She made her 
début in Birmingham. On this occasion her 
rendering of “ Kathleen Mavourneen ” won 
for her unqualified praise. In London she 


studied under the late Mrs. Sims Reeves and 
Pinsuti. 





It was not until after her marriage with Mr. 
J. G. Patey in 1866, however, that the great 
contralto became recognised as one of the 
foremost singers of the day. On the retire- 
ment of Madame Sainton-Dolby, she stepped 
immediately into the position of the leading 
contralto soloist. Her husband was himself 
an eminent baritone singer at that time, 











though in these later days his name is only 
associated by the younger generation with 
the well-known firm of music publishers 
which bear his name. 

When once Madame Patey - Whytock’s 
position was fairly established, there was 
no lack of engagements. In those days 
Exeter Hall and the “Sacred Harmonic ” 
were features no self-respecting Britisher 
overlooked, did an opportunity of attending 
one or all of the concerts fall in his way. 
Here Madame Patey was sure of a welcome 
and an absolute appreciation. The Handel 
Festivals and the Royal Albert Hall concerts 
were for years habituated by people who 
eagerly looked forward to her appearance. 

Nor was her popularity confined only to 
her own country. In Australia and also in 
America she had a wide reputation, and 
had even extended her tours to Japan, and 
penetrated into the land of John China- 
man. It is impossible to mention all the 
notable occasions on which Madame Patey 
achieved unusual success, but reference must 
be made to her appearance in Paris in 1875, 
when she sang at four performances (in 
French) of the “ Messiah,” given under the 
direction of M. Lamoureux. The great 
contralto made a marked impression in the 
gay capital, and after singing “ O, Rest in the 
Lord,” at one of the Conservatoire concerts, 
the directors presented her with a special 
medal bearing an inscription referring to the 
occasion. 

If Madame Patey’s career was a remarkable 
one, her death was in no degree less so. It 
was early in 1894 that she decided to retire 
from public work and settle down to enjoy 
a well-merited rest at Falmouth, a town for 
which she and her husband entertained a 
great affection. Her voice was still in 
excellent condition ; but she wisely preferred 
to retire before it had become like some of 
the pathetic ghosts of departed greatness 
that still haunt the platforms of our 
concert rooms. And here one may remark, 
parenthetically, how unfortunate it is that so 
comparatively few of our fine vocalists realise 
the advisability of saying good-bye to the 
public Jefore the public is yearningly anxious 
to say good-bye to them. If only they would 
remember that it is one thing to be welcomed 
and quite another to be merely tolerated on 
the platform. Of course, it occasionally 
happens that some step out of the ranks who 
can ill be spared. Miss Liza Lehmann was 
a genuine loss when, on her marriage, she 
decided to give up concert work. Later still, 


we have Miss Anna Williams, who last October 
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sang “ Farewell” at Albert Hall to her thou- 
sands of friends and admirers, her magnificent 
voice on that occasion being at its prime. 
“But I think we older singers should 
know when to leave off and make room for 


the younger ones,” Miss Williams once 
remarked to me. And, after all, it is more 
artistic to depart too soon rather than to 
outstay one’s welcome. 

Madame Patey thought so too, and, in 
consequence, a series of farewell concerts were 
organised all over the kingdom, which were to 
terminate with a brilliant gathering at the 
Royal Albert Hall. This last performance, 
however, was never destined to take place. 

It was at Sheffield that the great artiste 
was called upon to say her last farewell. 
The concert had been a marked success, the 
audience being most appreciative and enthusi- 
astic. After a repeated demand for an 
encore, Madame Patey returned to the plat- 
form and sang “ The Banks of Allan Water,” 
which had always been a most popular item 
in her enormous repertoire. On leaving the 
platform she was suddenly taken ill, losing 
all consciousness, and never again rallying. 
She remained in this condition for a few 
hours, and then came the end. The last 
words she ever sang were, strangely enough, 
“There a corse lay she !” 

The medical verdict was that her death 
was due to paralysis of the brain, caused by 
the excessive mental and nervous strain 
brought on by the excitement. 

Like all great musicians, Madame Patey 
was of a most highly-strung temperament, 
though it may not have been evident to her 
audiences. After her first public appearance, 
to which I have already alluded, she was so 
overcome with nervous prostration that she 
lost her voice for about six months. But 
true artists have always to pay a high price 
for the gifts entrusted to their keeping. And 
we, the ordinary ones of the earth, who 
merely sit and listen, seldom realise how 
immense the cost may be, though, happily, 
it is not often that life itself is the forfeit. 

The gap left by Madame Patey’s death has 
never yet been filled. So far we have not 
one contralto who is her legitimate successor. 
Our young vocalists seem perfectly content 
to win the applause of indiscriminate audi- 
ences by the careless rendering of often 
worthless ballads, while they neglect the 
splendid classic music which would in time 
be as highly appreciated. Two or three 
honourable exceptions will occur to one’s 
mind, but the fact remains that we have 
to-day no contralto as great as Madame Patey. 
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Of Madame Patey’s contemporaries, men- 
tion must first be made of Christine Nilsson, 
who was born in 1843, and is, therefore, a 
year younger than the famous contralto and 
six months younger than Madame Patti. 
Her life is an excellent example of those 
strange turns the wheel of fortune sometimes 
takes on behalf of those who come into this 
world destitute of most things, but possessing 
genius. Christine Nilsson was born in 
Wexié, Sweden, the native land, by the 
way, of another vocal wonder, Jenny Lind. 
Christine’s father rented a humble little 
farm, called Sjéabol ; and, as is sometimes 
the case with modes. farmers even in our 
own enlightened land, his children were not 
over-burdened with pocket-money. The 
story goes that the small girl and_ her 
brother secretly determined to add to their 
personal exchequer by a public appearance 
at a fair in a neighbouring town. They 
stole off, taking with them a small violin, 
which both of the children could play, 
and, on arriving at the fair, gave various 
impromptu performances, both vocal and 
instrumental, netting, as the result of these 
labours, somewhere about a total of three- 
pence three-fathings, if I remember rightly. 
It is obvious that this sum would not have 
paid for the united shoe leather expended in 
the arduous undertaking. But, fortunately, 
fate was kinder to them in that respect than 
she is to some of us in this benighted 
London. She permitted them to go bare- 
footed, or at least it is thus the legend runs. 
But we know that even tradition is but 
human, and it sometimes errs; therefore I will 
not guarantee the exactness of these details. 
Suffice it, however, that at the age of sixteen 
Christine’s voice was brought to the notice 
of the Baroness Leuhausen, who had herself 
been a singer of some fame as Miss Valerius. 
She gave Mdlle. Nilsson lessons, and then 
had her trained both in Stockholm and in 
Paris. She made her début as Violetta, in 
“La Traviata,” at the Theatre Lyrique in 
1864, making her first appearance in England 
in 1867 in the same part. The late Mr. 
Henry Jarrett was at that time her agent. 
She was also engaged for the Birmingham 
Festival in 1867. 

From this time forward her success was 
assured. Whether in oratorio or opera, she 
was equally brilliant. Her voice had the 
extraordinary compass of nearly three 
octaves; but, at Rossini’s suggestion, she 
abstained from putting the highest notes to 
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much use, on account of the abnormal strain 
it necessitated. 

Christine Nilsson was the original Ophelia, 
Margaret, and Helen of Troy (in Boito’s 
* Mefistofele”). Anyone who saw her 
Marguerite, her Elvira, her Cherubino, her 
Elsa, her Viosletia, or her Lucia, will never 
forget the remarkable charm with which she 
invested these réles. 

In 1872 Miss Nilsson was married in 
Westminster Abbey to M. Auguste Rouzaud, 
whom she first met while studying in Paris, 
The wedding was a brilliant function, the 
“ Bridal March” from “ Lohengrin ” being 
among the music selected for the occasion. 
This “ March ” has. done excellent service at 
many musical weddings, notably those of 
Madame Albani and Mrs. Mary Davies. 
M. Rouzaud died in 1882. 

The widow of Michael Balfe, the composer, 
resided with Madame Nilsson for some years, 
and it may be remembered that the singer 
gave another proof of the esteem in which 
she held Balfe by introducing at her farewell 
concert an hitherto unpublished song of his. 

In 1887 Madame Nilsson was married to 
a Spanish nobleman, the Count Casa di 
Miranda, upon which she announced her 
intention of retiring from professional life, 
and the following year took her official 
farewell of the public. 

“How well I remember the farewell 
concert of Madame Christine Nilsson,” 
writes a friend, “for I nearly lost my life 
in the terrible crush at the entrance. Still, 
it was worth a good deal of inconvenience to 
be present on so notable an occasion. I sat 
just above the platform, so that I had a 
specially pleasant view of Madame Nilsson’s 
strikingly beautiful face as she left the plat- 
form after each recall. She sang splendidly 
through the long programme, and responded 
readily and graciously to the enthusiastic 
demands for encores. The Albert Hall was 
thronged with a brilliant audience, including 
members of the royal family and representa- 
tives of all the brilliant sides of London 
society. During the singing of Madame 
Nilsson her colleagues in art pressed eagerly 
on to the platform, in order to catch every 
note of her glorious voice. One of the 
greatest successes of a wonderful evening 
was achieved when Madame Nilsson sang, as 
she alone could sing, ‘ Angels, ever bright 
and fair.’ A great hush fell upon the vast 
audience as the lovely notes, now pathetically 
persuasive, now thrilling in their intensity of 
emotion, rang out in a perfection which made 
one wonder if it would ever be equalled 
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or excelled. After this triumph there were 
many recalls, and a lovely array of floral 
tributes were handed up to the singer. As 
the programme proceeded, the enthusiasm 
grew in fervour, reaching its climax at the 
conclusion of the last 
solo allotted to Madame 
Nilsson. She had sung 
nine times, but the 
audience was still im- 
patient for more. When 
the great singer had 
responded to many calls, 
each outvying the other 
in excited and _ affec- 
tionate insistence, she 
ame back to the plat- 
form and seated herself 
at the piano. To her 
own accompaniment she 
sang, with a pathos 
which brought tears to 
many eyes, asong of her 
native land. After this 
supreme effort, thou- 
sands of handkerchiefs 
waved a farewell to their 
favourite, who, with 
tears in her blue eyes, 
smiled and kissed her 
hand to the great multi- 
tude which seemed so 
reluctant to part with 
her.” 

That was in June, 
1888, and a London 
audience was destined 
to renew acquaintance 
with Madame Nilsson in 
1891, when the famous 
cantatrice was persuaded 
to come from Madrid 
on purpose to sing at 


the farewell concert 
given by Mr. Sims 


Reeves in the Albert 
Hall, the scene of her 
own last appearance. 
Once again there was 
the same enthusiasm 
when Madame Nilsson 
was seen being escorted 
to the platform by the 
bénéficiaire, Mr. Sims 
Reeves. One was a little anxious as to 
whether time had tarnished the superb voice, 
but the anxiety disappeared at the first 
sound of that clarion. Madame Nilsson 
sang four or five times, and her reception 
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almost eclipsed that accorded to Mr. Reeves, 
who was, of course, the star of the evening. 
She joined the famous tenor in a duet, which 
brought memories to all opera frequenters of 


past triumphs. The audience, as I have 
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MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
(From a photo by Bassano.) 


said, almost forgot the hero of the concert 
in their pleasure at welcoming Madame 
Nilsson back to England. The Prince of 
Wales, who, despite a severe cold, had made 
an effort to be present, paid a visit to the 
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artistes’ room and congratulated Madame 
Nilsson on her return to the land of her 
many successes. Since that date only occa- 
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From a photo by] 
MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON, 


sional visits have been paid by the popular 
singer to this country. She has been 
noticed at one or two concerts, listening with 
particular interest to new singers, and one 
day I think I saw her at a Patti concert. 
The usual rumours of her possible return to 
the operatic stage have been circulated from 
time to time, but there is no reason to believe 
that we shall see Madame Nilsson any more 
in those réles which she once assumed with 
such striking effect. 

This singer has always had the power of 
attracting crowds from her earliest appear- 
ances. Once this magnetism had a sad 
sequel. Madame Nilsson was staying at the 
Grand Hotel, Stockholm, and an enormous 
gathering of her fellow-countrymen had 
collected in front of the building in the 
expectation that the prima donna would 
appear on the balcony and sing. When at 
last their pertinacity was rewarded, the 
surging crowd was so excited that all order 
was at an end, and several persons were 
pushed in the water, and some were drowned. 

Prima donnas are always allowed a certain 
amount of vagaries; indeed, it sometimes 
adds an additional value to their professional 
reputation. Thus we hear of one famous 





lady who affects a pet tiger, which is the 
terror of hotel proprietors. Another equally 
illustrious dame elects, so it is said, to sleep 
in her coffin. A third collects eye-glasses ; 
and one might prolong the list ad infinitum. 
The ways of women are curious, and full of 
constant surprises. Thus it transpires that 
the Countess Casa di Miranda departed some- 
what from the art canons of the orthodox 
when she had one of her rooms in her home 
in Madrid papered throughout with the hotel 
bills that had accumulated during the whole 
of her professional tours, while another room 
was similarly honoured with her concert 
programmes. Her collection of fans is par- 
ticularly fine, including as it does several 
beautiful gifts from monarchs before whom 
Madame Nilsson has sung. By far the most 
interesting thing in the house, however, is 
the small violin (now kept under a glass 
vase) upon which the prima donna first 
performed in public at that long ago fair. 
Madame Nilsson is, like most of the sons and 
daughters of those northern lands, patriotic 
to the core, and one of the earliest acts of 
her professional life was to purchase, with 
her first earnings, the little farm, Sjéabol, on 
which her father and mother bad laboured 
for so long. 
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ALKIN’ about inven- 
tions, did you never 
hear of Silas P. 
Cornu’s Patent Dry 
Calculator? You sur- 
prise me. It was a 

lot thought of in its time, an’ I guess 

if you'd come to Athens, Dakota, 
about ten years ago, you’d have made 
its acquaintance pretty slick. 

“Tt was a cur’us piece of mechanism 
that machine, sir, an’ it was a credit 
to its inventor. It served its purpose, 
an’ if it ain’t in use to-day it’s through no 
fault of Silas Cornu. 

“ Maybe you’ve heard of the University 
of Athens, Dak? You do surprise me, sir ! 
We turn out scholars there who compete 
with British graduates on classical lines, an’ 
beat ’em holler. Mythology flourishes there, 
sir, an’ if you want any information about 
Homer, or Venus, or J. Cesar, or any other 
ancient favourite, I don’t know a_ better 
place to apply to for pertic’lers. 

“ Yes, sir, at the time I speak of Athens 
was clean gone on the classics. Everything 
else came in second, with a big amount of 
daylight between ; an’ if one thing was more 
disregarded than another it was figgerin’ up 
—math’matics, as they call it. All figgerin’ 
Was put on one side an’ left there. Seemed 
to the head men of the University, sir, that 
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civilisation began an’ ended with Homer, an’ 
Venus, an’ J. Cesar, who lived before the 
multiplication table was invented; an’ if 
they did so well without it, an’ figgers in 
general, why shouldn’t we ? 

“Tt was a seductive sorter reasonin’, an’ 
the students took to it amazin’, an’ the same 
notion filtered down through all the schools 
in the place. All those who’d been conver- 
sant with math’matics tried to forget ’em, 
an’ soon there wasn’t a child in the city who 
did more than know his figgers from his 
alphabet, an’ even then they got mixed up 
at times with their 9’s and q’s, which air 
amazin’ like when you come to think of it. 

“Of course a certain amount of figgerin’ 
had to be done, but it was fixed up on the 
quiet, so to speak, an’ folk were more or less 
ashamed of it, an’ if they couldn’t get a sum 
right they hadn’t the courage to ask anyone 
to help ’em. 

Q 
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“Now Silas P. Cornu happened to call 
there one day for some objec’s for the Ton- 
tine Museum, of which he was secretary, an’ 
he was sorter struck by the difficulties the 
inhabitants had with their figgerin’ up. He 
had been working at a mechanical arrange- 
ment for a long time back in his spare hours 
that was to do abstruse calculations with its 



















wheels an’ cogs that no man livin’ could do 
with his head, even if he wanted to—log- 
rathums they called ’em. I won’t say what 
a lograthum is, ’cos I don’t know, but I 
reckon there’s cities been built, an’ nations 
riz an’ fallen, that never had a derned log- 
rathum to divide among ’em, so they don’t 
seem, as you might say, absolutely essential 
to human progress. 


‘** An attractive lookin’ article— 


somethin’ ; ; : 
machine an’ a box-organ.’” With classical tastes, without 
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“ However Silas seemed to think there’d 
be a run on ’em if they could be turned out 
slick, an’ he no doubt saw dollars in it, for 
he put a power of time in the job. But 
those lograthums, sir, were tricky, an’ weren’t 
to be had in a hurry, an’ Silas sorter began 
to see as life wouldn’t be long enough to get 
the machine properly fixed up an’ the patent 
registered. 

“Now when he came to Athens he saw at 
once that although he couldn’t get his log- 
rathum machine inter workin’ order he could 
easily rig up a smaller machine on similar 
lines that would do all that Athens wanted, 
an’ bring in a fair amount of remuneration. 
He argued, ‘If the inhabitants of thishyer 
city don’t wanter soil their heads with figgers 
they've no cause to. Let ’em invest in a 
calculatin’ machine, an’ they can reckon on 
the work bein’ done for ’em aut’matic’ly.’ 
So he went home, an’ in a few months he 
had turned out an attractive lookin’ article— 
somethin’ between a sewin’ machine an’ a 
box-organ — as would do 
anythin’ in simple addition 
for twenty-five dollars. For 
an extra ten dollars you 
could add a switch which 
would include multiplica- 
tion, an’ there Silas stuck. 
He couldn’t tack on division 
or subtraction, no matter 
how many dollars you'd 
plank down. 

“Still, notwithstandin’ 
these limits, it was a tidy 
article, an’ as soon as it was 
on the market Athens went 
in for it bodily. There 
wasn’t a store of any size 
or a citizen of any standin’ 
but had a twenty-five dollar 
Calculator. Most of ’em 
went in for the ten dollar 
extra switch as well, for 
when you come to think of 
it you can’t get far, even 





between a sewin’ 


havin’ a multiplication sum 
on your hands now an’ agin. 
How those Athens folk managed without 
either division or subtraction I don’t know, 
but I s’pose that people that air content to 
think about Homer, an’ Venus, an’ J. Casar, 
an’ talk in Greek an’ gum-Arabic, don’t do 
much in that line. 
“Silas made a sight of dollars out of 
Athens, but he didn’t do much with it in 
other cities. Outside that centre of learnin’ 
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folk weren’t too proud to do their figgerin’ 
up for themselves, an’ they only heaped 
derision on the canvasser that called offerin’ 
the calculatin’ machine. But in Athens 
Silas did well. His Calculators were so 
constructed that they couldn’t go wrong. 
Pretty well all accounts that came in were 
checked by it before bein’ paid, an’ no two 
machines were ever known to express a 
different opinion, either in summin’ up or 
in multiplyin’. 

“They had other advantages as well. 
They could be used as foot-rests, an’ when 
you were not usin’ the thing for math’ma- 
tical purposes you could beat eggs in it or 
clean knives an’ cutlery in general. He was 
a handy man at inventin’, was Silas Cornu, 
an’ he always put as much inter his notions 
as he could pretty well squeeze. 

“Well, sir, mechanical math’matics hummed 
in Athens city for a considerable period. 
Figgers were at a discount, an’ it was a long 
since a leadin’ citizen had done a sum openly 
on his own account. Then there came a 
reg’lar bust up. 

“ James J. Jordan, mayor of the city, kept 
a big book-store. He had all the volumes 
about Homer, Venus, J. Cesar and the rest, 
an’ grammar-books of all the dead an’ dyin’ 
languages. He practically did all the sellin’ 
to the University an’ the schools, an’ if 
anyone else wanted a book he’d be pretty 
well sure to go to Jordan’s for it. Some 
biggish accounts were run up there, an’ 
everybody paid ’em without a word when 
they bore the stamp of Silas Cornu’s 
Calculator. 

“Tt had seemed to many citizens for some 
time past that literature, an’ indeed livin’ 
gen’rally, cost more’n it oughter, but they 
reckoned that was the fault of the dollar an’ 
not of the article. No one ever thought of 
doubtin’ Silas Cornu’s Calculator, for any 
two of ’em always agreed, an’ if machines lie 
they generally do it by themselves an’ not in 
pairs like human bein’s. 

“Well one day an account was sent in to 
the Treasurer of the University. Now it 
happened he’d only just got the job, an’ bein’ 
new to Athens, he wasn’t above doin’ a bit of 
figgerin’ out of his own head. He found 
on that account an overcharge of fifty-two 
dollars. So next time he was in the city he 
called on Jordan an’ pointed out the mistake. 

“Jordan was sorter supercilious. ‘ Air 


you aware, sir, thishyer account was added 
up by Silas Cornu’s Calculator ?’ 

“*T don’t care who or what added it up. 
said the Treasurer. 


It’s wrong,’ 


CORNUW’S DRY CALCULATOR. 
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“*To ye mean to tell me that ye doubt 
the acc’racy of that machine ?’ 

“*T don’t say as I doubt any machine,’ 
said the Treasurer, ‘ but I doubt this account. 
Add it up for yourself.’ 

*<¢T’d scorn to do it, sir!’ said Jordan 


loftily. ‘Here, Bowker,’ said he to one of 
his helps, ‘just place this in the Calculator 
an’ ask it to be good enough to run over it 
again. It’s ace’racy is called inter question.’ 

“ Bowker took the account an’ introduced 
it inter the slot, an’ sure enough it came 
out at the other side with the old amount 
cert’fied as bein’ correct. 

“* Ye see, sir,’ said Jordan. ‘ Peraps 
yu'll think twice before yow make an asser- 
tion agin which you can’t substantiate.’ 

“The Treasurer was kinder riled by the 
tone Jordan took up. 

“<¢T)’ye think I’d take the word of an 
aut’matic candy box ?’—he called Silas 
Cornu’s invention an aut’matic candy box, 
sir! ‘ Haven't I got a head on my shoulders 
to do my own figgerin’? Do ye tell me this 
is correct ?’ said he, pointin’ to the account. 

“*T do,’ said James J. Jordan. 

«Then all I say is you’re an infernal 
liar!’ an’ bein’ six foot two, an’ broad in 
proportion, he left that store undamaged. 

“ Well, sir, he went straight to the Prin- 
cipal of the University an’ laid the matter 
before him. The Principal took up the same 
line of argument as Jordan, said Cornn’s 
invention was, like J. Cesar’s wife, above 
suspicion, placed the account in his own 
Calculator, an’ there it came out with the 
same total. 

“* Add it up yourself,’ said the Treasurer. 

“ But the Principal couldn’t do this, as 
he’d taken pertic’ler care to forget his 
figgerin’ long ago. However he agreed to 
refer the matter to a neighbourin’ university, 
which was runnin’ strong at the time on 
math’matics. 

“Well the account was sent there, and 
came back with a certificate that it was 
wrong by fifty-two dollars, the precise 
amount stated by the Treasurer. 

“Well, sir, if there had been an earth- 
quake I reckon the Principal couldn’t have 
been more disturbed than he was when he 
saw that certificate, for the foundations of 
pretty well everythin’ in Athens city rested 
on the ace’racy of Silas P. Cornu’s machines, 
an’ here were two of ‘em not only lyin’ but 
actually agreein’ in their lies. However, 
before the Calculator was publicly accused he 
thought it would be only fair to write to Silas 
an’ ask him if he could explain the matter. 
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“Silas came down himself in a hurry, an’ 
said a mistake was absolutely impossible. 
All Calculators had been personally tested, 
an’ were warranted for twenty years an’ two 
months. They were weather-proof, burglar- 
proof an’ mistake-proof. You might blast 
‘em to bits by dynamite if you were so dis- 
posed, but if you used ’em accordin’ to his 
instructions they’d never lie—George Wash- 
ington wasn’t in it for veracity. However, 
he would inspect James J. Jordan’s pertic’ler 
machine. 

“So he called on Jordan an’ asked to see 
his Calculator. Jordan wasn’t for showin’ 
it at first, but Silas produced a revolver 
from his vest an’ handled it persuasively, 
so he was taken to the machine. Silas felt 
it all over an’ examined the fittin’s. 

“* Thishyer machine’s all right for calcu- 
latin’ purposes, or egg-beatin’, or knife- 
cleanin’. You’ve nothin’ to say agin its 
egg-beatin’ or knife-cleanin’, have you ?’ 
said he, turning to the Treasurer. 

“«T have nothin’ to say agin those per- 
tic’ler accomplishments,’ said the Treasurer. 
* All I say is it don’t add up fair.’ 

“¢ We'll soon see to that,’ said Silas. ‘Jest 
draw out an invoice, Jordan, for that row 
of books.’ 

“ Jordan, lookin’ more or less foolish, sat 
down and penned it out. Silas put it in 
the slot an’ turned the crank, an’ out it 
‘ame at the other side added up and 
cert’fied. 

“*Now, is thishyer correct ?’ 
handin’ it to the Treasurer. 

“The Treasurer sits down an’ works it 
out. ‘ Thirty-three dollars overcharged,’ 
said he. 

“<¢@ive it me,’ said Silas,’ sittin’ down to 
figger it up himself.’ 

“T wasn’t there at the time, but I have 
been told that Silas looked mortal bad when 
he found the Treasurer was correct. That 
account was wrong by thirty-three dollars. 

“Silas was a man of action. He pulled 
out a pertic’ler tool from his pocket, an’ in 
two minutes had the Calculator open an’ 
was peerin’ inter it. 

“¢* What's thishyer, Jordan ?’ 
black as thunder. 

“* What’s what ?’ said James J. Jordan, 
lookin’ pertic’ler white. 
“* What’s this ile 

sharply. 

““* We has to ile em occasionally, to keep 
‘em in order,’ said Jordan. 

“* Air you aware,’ said Silas, ‘that the 
full title of this machine is ‘Cornu’s Patent 
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mean?’ asked Silas 
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Dry Calculator ? 
letterin’. 

*** Yes, I’ve noticed that.’ 

“*Why did you apply m’isture in the 
shape of ile? Ispec’ you know what “dry” 
means.’ 

“*T thought it referred to the character 
of the calculatin’ work the machine did. 
Most folk call figgerin’ up pretty dry.’ 

“* Have you read the instructions sent 
with each machine,’ continued Silas. 

***Can’t say as I’ve seen any instructions. 
Have you Bowker ?’ said Jordan to his help. 

“Bowker shook his head. Apparently 
neither of them had seen those pertic’ler 
instructions. 

“«Thishyer machine was in perfect order 
for calculatin’ ace’rately,’ said Silas to the 
Treasurer, ‘so long as my instructions were 
followed. It’s a dry machine, an’ I laid 
pertic’ler stress on that in my instructions, 
an’ I cautioned the owner agin employin’ 
ile or any other m/’isture. If you go 
opposite to my instructions I'll not be re- 
sponsible for the calculatin’ done. It’s a 
pity, Jordan, you forgot those instructions,’ 
he went on slowly, an’ sorter fidgetin’ with 
his han’s. ‘ P’raps you’ll remember this a 
bit better,’ an’ with those words he flashed 
out his six-shooter an’ fired straight at him. 

“ He was a smart man, that Treasurer, 
at other things as well as figgers, for he 
knocked the barrel up before Silas pulled 
the trigger. There was a big globe of the 
world standin’ on a shelf just above Jordan’s 
head. The bullet went in at Australia an’ 
‘ame out of the Atlantic at the other side 

“Silas glanced reproachfully at the Trea- 
surer, an’ then seein’ that Jordan an’ his 
help had vanished, pocketed the revolver. 

“* Let’s inspec’ some other machines,’ he 
said gloomily. 

“They called on twenty-five stores runnin’, 
an’ found twenty-five Calculators with their 
insides swimmin’ in ile. Word got round 
that Silas was comin’, an’ the proprietors 
of those stores were not at home. Seemed 
as if they’d all been called away sudden. 

“On further investigation there wasn’t 
a single Calculator in the place that was 
correct in its figgers. It turned out that 
the peculiarity of the machine for figgerin’ 
ahead when ile was applied had been ascer- 
tained pretty early on by Jordan an’ his 
frien’s, an’ on a given day all the store 
Calculators were iled, an’ a young man was 
sent round to the private residences to 
inspec’ the machines there free of cost 
an’ see that they was in workin’ order. 


an’ he pointed to the 
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Apparently he put them so, for they always 
agreed with the store reckonings. Out of 
three hundred an’ forty Calculators in Athens 
city, three hundred and thirty-nine were iled 
up to the chin, an’ the other one, evidently 
kep’ for experimentin’ purposes, had jest 
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The power 


been lubricated with vaseline. 
of that machine for summin’ up in favour 


of the seller was remarkable. No doubt 

there’d have been a big run on vaseline at 

Athens if that Treasurer hadn’t turned up. 
“That did for Silas P. Cornu’s Patent Dry 
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Calculator as far as Athens was concerned, 
an’ folks began to understand how it was 
their incomes had done so little for ’em since 
Silas’s invention was sprung. They were 
sorry for Silas, for somehow all his inven- 
tions jest stopped short of complete success. 
No one blamed him that his machine 
wouldn’t stand ile, but in future, save for 
egg-beatin’ or knife-cleanin’, they dare not 
use it themselves or buy at a store that 
employed its services. 

“James J. Jordan an’ thirty-nine other 
storekeepers were soon afterwards sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment an’ a heavy fine 
for incitin’ Calculators to perjure them- 
selves, an’ aidin’ an’ abettin’ ’em in the act. 
A young machine iler narrowly escaped con- 
viction also. 


“ Athens University was obliged to take 
up figgerin’ agin after this disclosure. They 
hired a top-sawyer professor from the 
neighbourin’ university to put ’em in the 
way of it an’ start ’em fair. They knocked 
off an hour or two a day from Homer, an’ 
Venus, an’ J. Cesar, an’ devoted ’em to 
addin’ up an’ multiplyin’, an’ now it ’ud 
take James J. Jordan all his time to get a 
red cent more for a volume than he oughter 
have. 

** Silas went back to Tontine, an’ soon after 
resigned his situation at the museum so as to 
devote himself altogether to his lograthum 
machine. He hoped that Athens University 
would take it up when it was ready. Maybe 
Athens University would, but that pertic’ler 
machine never was ready.” 
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ENGLAND has awakened from 
her shameful lethargy. She no 
longer dreams that her Empire 
is bounded by the German 
Ocean and the English Channel. She is 
arousing to the reality that beyond the shores 
of Little England are vast realms which 
proudly call her Mother. She is grappling 
with the glorious fact that hers is the 
greatest Empire the world has ever seen, 
that her people are entering into an Imperial 
Heritage more magnificent than any that ever 
filled the wildest dreams of an Alexander 
or a Cesar. To-day, happily, the national 
attitude a bare generation since has become 
well-nigh unthinkable. Then the Imperial 
inheritance was thought nothing of by the 
people, was belittled by men who claimed to 
be patriots, was treated as a bore by states- 
men. A Prime Minister, in the Sixties, 
lightly consented to wretched documents 
which forbade the drawing together in com- 
mercial ties of the Mother Country and her 
daughters. A few years later, when a 
statesman with vision gave the title of 
Empress to the First Lady of the Empire, 
the fact was made the occasion, by English- 
men, for cheap jocularity and fatuous lamen- 
tations. A certain few even affected to 
regard the word Englishman as a stigma. 

No wonder, then, that the present genera- 
tion has grown up in deplorable ignorance of 
its own Imperial birthright. The meagre, 
dry records of areas and latitudes learned 
at school were quickly forgotten, and the 
newspaper—manhood’s school—has steadily 
ignored the contemporary history of Greater 
Britain, has relegated its most important 
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events to small type and such odd corners as 
could be spared from sporting and criminal 
intelligence at home and political news from 
foreign countries ; for your daily newspaper 
is a steady purveyor of the last generation’s 
thoughts. Yet the spell of apathy seems at 
last to have been broken, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say—the utterance involves no 
manner of disrespect to the Empress Queen 
-——that the Record Reign celebrations of 
1897 owed their fervid enthusiasm largely 
to the awakening of the Imperialist spirit, 
whereof the presence of the Colonial troops 
and the Colonial statesmen, and the welcome 
accorded to them, were the outward and 
visible signs. But to sentiment must be 
added knowledge. At present there is among 
Englishmen blank ignorance concerning 
England’s Possessions. Even intelligent men 
of affairs know as little of their own Empire 
as they do of the Empire of China. Saving 
India, no Englishman is ashamed of knowing 
nothing about the extent, or development, 
or possibilities of his own Empire. Tales 
are told of Ministers at the Colonial Office 
cheerfully confessing ignorance concerning 
the whereabouts of Colonies with whose 
representatives they were in communication. 
But this amazing manifestation of Little 
Englandism, at any rate, may now be rele- 
gated to the disgraceful past. The official 
mind, however, still hangs on to remnants of 
the old bad modes of thought. The glorious 
Empire overseas is still an aggregation of 
“Colonies "—as though the Empire outside 
Great Britain were represented only by a 
few handfuls of poverty-stricken settlers in 
back woods and desert wilds. That we have 
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not yet found a better name for those vast 
continents and countries, peopled by millions 
of Englishmen, is in itself significant of the 
long distance the Mother Country has yet to 
travel ere she will arrive at an intelligent 
conception of the majesty of her own inheri- 
tance. 

Have you ever felt the fascination of a 
map of any part of the British Empire? If 
you have not, get hold of the first map—the 
bigger the better—of any portion of the 
Empire (it matters not which), and just pore 
over it. The sheet before you will grow 
into an entrancing dream of seas and islands, 
of mountains and lakes, of rivers and plains, 
of vast expanses, and of horizons limited 


AN EARLY FAMILY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(From a sketch by Governor King.) 


only by the visual powers of the imagination. 
Your eyes will linger over the tortuous lines 
which indicate rivers, maybe giant streams 
such as the stay-at-home man has never 
looked on, tumbling over rocks in boiling 
rapids, or flowing lazily to the ocean through 
wide lagoons. You will look at the “ her- 
ring bone” etchings which denote mountain 
ranges—great peaks and magnificent rolling 
downs—of whose very existence you were, 
perhaps, in ignorance ; mountains in com- 
parison with which the noblest ranges in 
Wales or Scotland become almost insignifi- 
cant. Here and there the normal colour of 
the map will be broken by patches of pale 
blue, and they will bring before your vision 
great wastes of water, full of strange fish, 





haunted by strange birds, the vast watery 
expanses fit embodiments of the primeval 
silence amongst which they repose. On the 
blue-tinted side of the map which represents 
ocean are myriad specks, which conjure up 
refreshing pictures of green and peaceful, or 
ragged and chasm-scarred islands, perpetu- 
ally washed by the sea’s waves and purified 
by its breezes. From this panorama of 
nature’s majesty you turn almost with relief 
to the coloured patches and borders which 
betoken men’s presence ; for they show you 
that men do live in these vast regions, or at 
least have traversed them, dividing up the 
expanses into provinces and counties as at 
home. And over all the map are still more 
convincing proofs of human habitation—the 
names of towns and settlements. Strange 
names many of them, names given-—who 
knows how many centuries since ? — by 
aboriginal nations now vanished, or existing 
but in small or scattered remnants ; but with 
greater frequency are sprinkled the familiar 
names of towns and villages at home. The 
two nomenclatures are a curious blend, and 
pathetically suggestive withal. They tell 
you, almost with the explicitness of a history 
book, of Britons who have wandered to the 
ends of the earth in search of new homes 
or adventures, who have settled in strange 
and far-off places, and thence have turned 
wistful, home-sick eyes to the old familiar 
spots they have left behind. You see here 
and there on the map thicker and straighter 
lines than those which indicate the presence 
of rivers. They are the railways, built, many 
of them, by the aid of English hands and 
brains and capital, denoting more than all 
else that the reign of primeval savagery in 
those regions is over. At first glance the 
romance in you may rise in rebellion against 
what may seem a prosaic desecration of the 
arth’s wild places ; but reflection will show 
you how the spirit of romance may revel 
in, rather than recoil from, these crowning 
triumphs of indomitable pioneers. Finally, 
you become possessed of the glorious con- 
sciousness that through every part of these 
regions, and of many more, the law of the 
Queen of England runs; every wind that 
blows across these plains and mountains 
unfurls a Union Jack from its flagstaff ; the 
whole land is part of your Imperial heritage 
as a free-born English citizen. 

Sitting in the arm-chairs of the Old 
Country are querulous sentimentalists, who 
sniff at Imperialism, and ask, “By what 
right does England claim possession ? ” 
Philosophisings of this kind doubtless largely 
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influenced the apostles of the old “ Cut-the- 
painter” theory. And, truly, had we always 
followed strictly those ideal ethics which none 
of us can afford to practise in individual life, 
but which some of us prate largely about 
in national life, those lands would never 
have been ours. They were won to us by 
bold pioneers—buccaneers if you will— 
whose rough 
and primitive 
systems of 
ethics did not 
travel far 
beyond their 
duty to them- 
selves and 
their country. 
But—at. least 
in the case of many of them—what they 
conceived to be their duty to their country 
was more sedulously pursued than what they 
deemed their duty to themselves. To extend 
and consolidate the power of England they 
did not hesitate to sacrifice their own com- 
fort, to endure terrible hardships, to risk 
their lives; and frequently they lost their 
lives. This much, at any rate, let the 
modern moralist take note of ere he condemn 
the makers of England’s Empire for that, in 
devotion to their own nation, the pioneers 
did not always remember their duty to the 
savage peoples among whom they went. 
Furthermore, from the point of view of 
to-day, there is the best of all possible justi- 
fications : if it were not England, it would 
be some other European power. “Tis nota 
question of whether these lands shall be left 
under the sway of the so-called aboriginal 
tribes who owned them when the Englishmen 
first went there. (The term “aboriginal” 
is very largely an assumption. The native 
tribes lately existing in the colonised regions 
had probably themselves at some previous 
date been intruders and the exterminators of 
other tribes, and so on back to the beginning 
of human habitation.) The question is, 
whether they shall be ours or some other 
European Power’s. Now, as the undeveloped 
estates of the world are inevitably to be cut up 
among the civilised races, certainly England 
has the best moral claim to possession in the 
eyes of all who value freedom and good 
government. Anyway, here we are. By 
Whatever means or under whatever right we 
won the Empire, the fact remains that to-day 
that Empire is ours, and our plain duty, as 
well as our inestimable privilege, is to people 
it with free men and to develop its wondrous 
resources to the very uttermost of our ability. 
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That development, in spite of all that has 
been accomplished, is as yet only begun, and 
it should not be uninteresting briefly to 
glance at the lines it is likely to, and should, 
take, and to enumerate a few of the possi- 
bilities before us. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


When and by whom Australasia was first 
actually discovered cannot be ascertained. 
The Frenchmen claim the honour for De 
Gonneville in 1503; but what he probably 
saw was Java or New Guinea, or, as some 
say, Madagascar. Wrecked mariners from 
various countries probably found Australia’s 
shores, and found at the same time their 
graves ; for none ever returned to tell the 
tale. It seems certain, however, that a 
Dutchman sent to explore New Guinea 
landed, in 1605, on the west coast of Cape 
York Peninsula, the extreme northern point 
of the continent, and Duyfhen Point is 
called after the name of his vessel to this 
day. But he seems to have hurried back to 
Java, and to have paid no further heed 
to his discovery. At various other times 
during the seventeenth century Dutchmen 
(usually by inadvertence) touched different 
points of the unknown continent. The 
first Englishman to reach it was William 
Dampier, a mutineering seaman, who struck 
it unawares at the beginning of 1688, and 
in 1699 returned in charge of a vessel com- 
missioned by 
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to glean 
what in- 
formation he 
could ; but 
his adverse 
report dis- 
couraged his 
countrymer 
from fur- 
ther explor- 
ation. And 
until Cap- 
tain Cook 
reached 
Botany Bay in 1770 no Englishman who 
could avoid it appears to have landed on 
Australian shores. Frenchmen and Dutch- 
men may have made their very casual 
trips before that time, but England was the 
first nation to attempt colonisation, and 
English the continent has always remained. 
Even to-day, notwithstanding that hosts 
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of emigrants all through the century have 
been swarming from European countries to 
the new lands, fully 95 per cent. of Australia’s 
inhabitants are of British origin. Even the 
ubiquitous German has not impressed him- 
self very deeply on the continent, the 
German-born part of the population con- 
tributing about 50,000 souls to the total 
population of four and a quarter millions.* 
’Twas Captain Cook who first planted the 
Union Jack on Australian soil, when he took 
possession, in England’s name, of the district 
around Botany Bay. But on the 19th 
of January, 1788, Captain Arthur Phillip 
landed there and (in Mr. Coghlan’s business- 
like phraseology) “formally took possession 
of the whole continent.”+ From the time 
of Elizabeth onwards Englishmen have been 
famed for the marvellously cool way in 
which they walk over the earth and possess 
it, as though it were a suburban building 
plot ; but I think that this record would be 
hard to beat in all the annals of colonisation 
and empire making. An adventurous officer 
in charge of a small expeditionary force, ten 
thousand miles away from home and help, 
coolly beaches his vessel on the wild shores 
of an unknown continent, and “formally 
takes possession of it!” The sheer impu- 
dence of the thing takes one’s breath away ; 
the immensity of it and the intrepidity of 
the business thrill one’s veins. Captain 
Arthur Phillip’s heart must have beat high 
when he first felt this continent beneath his 
feet, for from early days men had talked of 
a wonderful “Terra Australis Incognita,” 
and legends were told of the gold and 
treasures which lay therein. And he was 
the first to take possession of this wonderful 
far off continent—maybe the veritable El 
Dorado of men’s dreams—and plant thereon 
his country’s flag. The best use which his 
country’s government could think of for the 
magnificent possession was to use it as a 
dumping ground for convicts. Botany Bay 
was declared a penal settlement, and the 
continent was for some years colonised 
almost entirely by chained gangs of deported 
criminals and the soldiers who guarded 
them. There is a magnificence, of a sort, 
even in this unapproachable manifestation 
of contempt for great possessions. Happily, 
however, there was a small influx of free 





* After all, however, those 50,000 German souls 
compare very favourably with the German population 
of the German Colonies, whose total muster is about 
1,800, consisting largely of soldiers, officials, and 
missionaries. 

+ ‘‘ The Seven Colonies of Australasia,” 1895-6. 





emigrants almost from the first; ere long 
the free colonists began to outnumber the 
convicts, and in 1840 the penal system was 
abandoned. 

Some dim notion of the vast extent of 
this southern corner of the British Empire 
may be gathered from the statement that 
the Australias comprise a total land area of 
nearly two billion acres. Of course you 
cannot grasp this—the realisation of billions 
is impossible to the finest mathematical 
human mind; statements in millions are 
only of use for purposes of comparison. 
Compare, then, Australasia’s land acreage 
with the acreage of the United Kingdom. 
The total area of land and water in the 
British Isles, including the Isle of Man and 
the Channel Islands, is 77,671,319 acres ; 
this against the 1,966,555,830 acres of land 
in Australasia. You could, therefore, make 
the United Kingdom twenty-five times larger 
than it is, and it would fit comfortably into 
the boundaries of Australasia. And though 
many settlements have been made, and vast 
estates are held in fee or on lease by private 
persons, there is yet room for the whole of 
the population of the United Kingdom to 
settle itself comfortably in roomy homes on 
the land still held by the Crown until settlers 
come. These lands comprise an area of 
1,177,121,142 acres. Every man, woman, 
and child, therefore, in the United Kingdom 
could, for his or her sole use and enjoyment, 
have in Australia a plot of land, not of 
three acres, but of 30 acres. At present the 
land actually alienated is rather less than 
125 million acres, and a curious and by no 
means happy feature of Australian land 
owning is that these acres are largely in the 
hands of a few persons. In New South 
Wales, for example, 679 persons own half 
the alienated land; in New Zealand, 584 
persons own considerably more than half. 
This is an unpleasant feature, because it is 
evidence of the fact, which becomes more 
and more marked each year, that the popula- 
tion of Australasia, instead of spreading 
itself over the vast fertile acres yet awaiting 
cultivation, is penning itself in cities. There 
is an excuse in England for men living the 
artificial urban life; for the most part 
they have no choice in the matter. But 
Australians should know better. That they 
should immure themselves in the few towns 
on the coast, when behind them stretch 
illimitable plains and downs whereon they 
could have free and independent homes, is 
almost a criminal act. Their tendency to 
self-congratulation on the growth of their 
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cities, though, perhaps, natural in a way, 
should in the circumstances be sternly 
repressed. They ought to be ashamed of 
their streets. 

For the agricultural capacity of Australia 
is soenormous. It cannot be an exaggeration 
to say that the continent, with its varieties of 
climate and fertile soils, could grow enough 
food and wine to feed the world ; it could 
certainly hold enough sheep and other 
animals to clothe the world. Its gold fields 
and stores of precious stones could find the 
world in coin and jewellery; its coal fields 
could, not improbably, supply the world with 
its fuel for centuries. True, 
in some of these industries 
very great progress is being 
made. Including artificial 
grasses, the area under 
cultivation in the Seven 
Colonies is more than 
eleven times greater than 
it was in 1861. Yet 
Australia should be 
ashamed that it at present 
only grows 1°34 per cent. 
of the world’s wheat crop. 
She has made better 
progress with her wool in- 
dustry. Her pastoral pro- 
perty in 1896 was valued 
at £240,116,000, and the 
annual return from pas- 
toral pursuits is computed 
at £34,304,000. The num- 
ber of sheep depastured 
in 1894 was 38,747,000. 
Truly, the Australien 
wool trade has made 
big strides since its father, 
Captain MacArthur, 
first stocked the land at 
the end of the last century 
with sheep, afterwards 
adding to his little flock 
some ewes and rams which had formed part 
of a present from the King of Spain to 
George III. For this is the oldest of all 
Australia’s industries. Wool was first taken 
from Australia to England in 1808. 

A word as to the wealth of Australians. 
In the United Kingdom only 9 per cent. of 
the population have property worth £100 ; 
in Australia the percentage is 13. And 
Australasia has no poor rate. Another proof 
of the extent and diffusion of wealth is that 
furnished by the food consumption statistics. 
Outside Australia the biggest meat-eating 
country in the world is the United States, 
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with an annual consumption of 150 Ibs. per 


head. England comes next with about 
122 lbs.; all other countries are substantially 
below that figure. Australasia’s consumption 
is 256 lbs. per head! It may not be healthy, 
but it is a potent sign of the vigorous appe- 
tite of the people and of their power to 
satisfy it. Finally, to indicate how great 
already is Australasia’s wealth production, 
for herself as for her mother country, let me 
cite the significant fact that she furnishes 
England with an annual income of 154 
millions sterling. 


New Soutu WALEs. 


New South Wales is one of England’s 
daughters ; but she, in turn, claims to be a 
mother — the mother of the Australian 
Colonies. It was on her shores that Austral- 
asian settlement was first effected ; Queens- 
land, Tasmania, New Zealand, Victoria and 
the Northern Territory of South Australia 
were at one time within her boundaries. 
But even in her now 
restricted area she is 
much bigger than the 
Old Country: New 
South Wales’s limits 
comprise an area a 
little more than two 
and a half times the 
size of the United 
Kingdom. The 
population is about 
1,270,000—a fact suggesting two reflections : 
(1) that the Colony has made substantial and 
steady progress since the subsidence of the 
gold fever of the Fifties—(the population 
was 357,978 in °61)—and (2) that there is 
room for very much more progress. Let us 
try for a bird’s-eye glance at some of the 
main directions in which this future progress 
may be developed. 

The leading thought in the mind of a 
student of New South Wales’s economic 
geography is the number of profitable indus- 
tries which are either neglected altogether, 
or are only developed in a ridiculously em- 
bryonic form. On every hand the country 
cries aloud for men to come and take her 
wealth. Nor in saying this am I travelling 
over the whole field of possible industrial 
development—I utterly eliminate manufac- 
tures. Yet, even in the primary industries, 
the settlers’ choice is so bewilderingly varied 
that it would be impossible here to give 
more than a bare catalogue of the industrial 
openings lying before the man who would 
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make his home in New South Wales. Never- 
theless, until quite recently, New South 
Welshmen seemed all unconscious of their 
varied stores of potential wealth ; they were 
content, for the most part, to ring the changes 
on gold mines and sheep runs, or to devote 
themselves to commercial pursuits and the 
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than the curse which those who suffered 
from it deemed it to be. 

Glance first at Agriculture, the Queen 
Mother of all the industries. The tilling of 
the soil has always, in New South Wales, 
occupied a position of secondary importance 
to stock breeding; yet great progress has 
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IN A SHEARING SHED. 


building up of Sydney as the chief market 
town of the Australias. But the recent 


depression into which New South Wales was 
plunged, in common with her neighbours, 
has awakened the people to the need of 
diversified industries and to the possibilities 
of new openings. Thus, perhaps, the depres- 
sion has proved rather a disguised blessing 





/ value of the produce was 
£3,395,571, which works 
out to an average value 
per acre of £2 11s. 3d. 
To wheat is appropriately 
devoted the largest area, 

; 647,483 acres being given 

f up to this grain—about a 
third, that is, of the 
acreage devoted to wheat 
in the United Kingdom. 

But not all the wheat lands are intended for 

harvest ; wheat is grown largely and increas- 

ingly for hay, and at present it appears to be 
more profitable when so used, the average 
return being £2 5s. an acre when grown for 
grain, and £3 10s. when grown for hay. 

The wheat grower’s outlook is not entirely 

cloudless. Recently the yields have not been 
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so good as a decade since; though this is 
probably to be accounted for, in part at any 
rate, by the fact that with the extension of 
wheat cultivation less fertile lands have come 
under the plough. But even so, the yield 
per acre of wheat from New South Wales 
fields is, on an average, at least fully equal 
to the average yield of the United States, 
the gicatest wheat producing country of the 
world, and three times greater than that of 
Russia, the second largest wheat country. 
Moreover, notwithstanding decreased returns, 
wheat can still be made to pay. There are 
many thousand more acres in the country 
suited to it which have not yet been culti- 
vated ; yet New South Wales has ceased to 
export wheat, and has to import something 
like two million bushels a year to supply the 
sufficiency for her home consumption. Here, 
then, is clearly one direction in which New 
South Wales’s rural industry should be 
developed. 

In the production of maize also there is 
room for certain extension : not so great as 
in the case of wheat, because an export 
market would be more difficult of attain- 
ment. But the deficiency in the production 
for local requirements, though diminishing, 
has not yet been overtaken ; nor have the 
possibilities of the large cultivation of maize 
as green food for cattle been yet as suffi- 
ciently exploited as the adaptability of much 
of the land for maize cultivation warrants. 
Judging also from recent experiments, maize- 
stalks may at any moment come into the 
sugar manufacturing market as a formidable 
rival of cane and beet. Oats are a shame- 
fully neglected crop. There are large and 
unnecessary imports into the Colony, despite 
the fact that the cooler regions are well 
adapted to oat cultivation, that in the 
warmer parts oats grow well as a hay crop, 
and that oaten hay is much in demand at 
remunerative prices. 

Come now to the dairy. Considering that 
England imports every year two and three- 
quarter million hundredweights of butter 
from foreign countries, it is impossible to set 
bounds to the dairying opportunities of New 
South Wales; for good dairy grass grows 
there, and the climate of the eastern districts 
is admirably suited to the industry. An 
auspicious beginning has been made. Thanks 
to the new creamery system, the industry 
has begun to make definite progress. There 
are now over four hundred creameries or 
factories in New South Wales, and the 
majority of them are run on the co-operative 
plan, that most excellent of all industrial 
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The industry employs now about 
26,000 hands, and the yearly output of 
butter is little short of 30,000,000 Ibs. But 
the farmers’ dairy methods are as yet far 


methods. 


from perfect. New South Welsh dairymen 
are slow in making the necessary provision 
of cultivated food for cows during the winter. 
Nor are they careful about the elimination 
of foreign moisture from their butter. Want 
of attention to this latter point will spoil 
their chances of the export trade, as, owing 
to water freezing more rapidly than fatty 
substance, the texture of the butter gets 
spoiled, and in the present remarkable 
development towards uniform excellence in 
Danish and other foreign butter, nothing 
short of the best can command the market. 
Closely allied to butter is bacon. In this 
also lies a great future before the New South 
Welsh dairymen. But they must pay more 
attention to the proper breeding of their 
swine, and set about co-operating for the 
erection of bacon factories with refrigerating 
machinery, so that curing may go on during 
the summer months. Seeing that England 
imports six and a half million hundred- 
weights of pig meat from foreign countries 
every year, this important adjunct to the 
dairy trade is worth looking after. 

"Tis as a pastoral country that New South 
Wales has hitherto earned the greater part of 
her rural living. She holds about 57,000,000 
sheep (47 per cent. of all the Australian 
sheep) ; her annual wool-clip is over 
330,000,000 lbs., the value of which is over 
nine millions sterling. It is enough to set 
down these figures, and to pass to other less 
completely developed industries ; for, in the 
opinion of many, the wool industry in New 
South Wales has about attained its full 
development, and the general interest of the 
Colony will not be served by any further 
abnormal expansion of this one branch of 
rural industry. It is also believed that the 
present huge development of the pastoral 
industry has been mischievous in its abnorm- 
ality, as, owing to it, the progress of cattle- 
raising has been seriously checked; and 
certainly it is an unwelcome fact that the 
number of cattle in the country was no 
greater in 1895 than in 1861. The country 
at present carries about two and a half 
million head. Between ’75 and 85 there 
was a great decline; since then, however, 
there has been a steady improvement in 
numbers. Improvements in the character of 
the stock have also been evinced lately, but 
there is still room for further improvement 
(particularly in the matter of cross-breeding 
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for fattening purposes), if the infant export 
trade is to be developed. This trade also 
depends for its progress on shipping facilities. 
The ordinary, regular steamers could not 
convey more than five thousand cattle in 
the course of a year; obviously, therefore, a 
special service of steamers would be necessary 
to give the industry a real start. As to the 
dead meat trade, the shipments of chilled 
beef have not hitherto been a great success, 
but there seems a likelihood that efficient 
methods will be introduced, so that in the 
future, either by chilling on a new process, 
or by a good system of defrosting frozen 
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meat, New South Wales will be able to embark 
on a vigorous competition with America. 

Of the other openings for New South 
Welsh industry (apart from mining), perhaps 
the most important is timber. Whether 
it be a street in want of wood paving, or a 
dining-room in need of a mahogany side- 
board, a jetty in need of piles, or a cabinet 
requiring the ornamentation of inlaid panels, 
New South Wales can provide it, provide it 
in plenty, and of the most admirable quality. 
And yet—it sounds incredible—the Colony 
actually imports timber for its own use to 
the tune of between three and four thousand 
pounds’ worth a year! Meanwhile, England 
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alone buys sixteen millions’ worth of timber 
every year from foreign countries. New 
South Wales last year only sent her timber 
(exclusive of mahogany) to the value of 
£32,427. This figure, however, betokens an 
encouraging advance, being nearly four times 
as great as that for the previous year ; and it 
is hoped that the trade will soon be largely 
extended. It has an immense potential 
future. 

I have but touched the fringe of this 
wonderful treasury. I have said nothing of 
New South Wales’s vast auriferous area, 
which covers at least 80,000 square miles, 
nor of her stores of silver (and the famous 
Broken Hill District is the finest known 
silver: district in the world), nor of her 
magnificent coal fields, estimated by the 
Government geologist to contain over 78 
billion tons; nor of her iron mines, or her 
tin and copper mines, whose possibilities 
have hardly yet been tapped beyond the 
experimental stage. I have said nothing of 
the diamonds, the rubies, the turquoises, the 
topazes, the opals, and the other precious 
gems which are constantly being brought to 
the surface in just sufficient quantities to set 
the imagination aflame over the glories as 
yet unrevealed. Neither have I attempted 
to describe the multitudinous shoals of fish 
which haunt the coast and the estuaries of 
the rivers, to say nothing of the immense 
quantities of large, good-eating fresh fish 
which swim in the rivers themselves. I have 
said nothing of the vine cultivation, which 
is struggling through its infant perils, giving 
promise of many million gallons of good 
wine in the future. There has been no 
space to record the efforts towards cultivating 
tobacco, so far successful that New South 
Wales already supplies itself with half its 
tobacco. Room, too, has failed me for any 
record of the attempts to cultivate sugar, by 
no means unsuccessful, in spite of the heavy 
discouragement which the recent abolition 
of the tariff duty on imported sugar is 
inflicting upon the industry; or the happy 
beginnings of orange growing, or of the 
possibilities of the growth of orchard fruits 
of all kinds. Yet all these stores of wealth, 
and more also, await the labourer and the 
capitalist in Australia’s premier Colony. 

Two significant facts in conclusion. 
Though food is cheaper in New South Wales 
than in England, the wage earner’s income 
is fully half as big again. The proportion 
of the population dependent on State support 
in New South Wales is only 4°8 per thousand ; 
in the United Kingdom it is 7°37. 
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THE AMBUSHED ENEMY.* 


By ApA CAMBRIDGE. 


\HE stranger who 
enters Melbourne 
by way of the sea 
passes through a 
part of the colony 
that is calculated 
to prejudice him 
for ever. against 
the rest. He 
may travel from 
W illiamstown, 
journey of half an hour, or 
from Port Melbourne, which only takes 
ten minutes; the effect of the view from 
his railway carriage must be utterly dis- 
couraging in either case. Perhaps the latter 
route is the worst, because its ugly squalor is 
more concentrated. 

Nevertheless, there are tidy houses and 
clean backyards in those parts, and an in- 
calculable number of decent people belong- 
ing to them. Within a stone’s throw of the 
Port Melbourne pier, amongst the sailors’ 
pubs. and boarding-houses, one dwelling of 
this kind kept windows that served for 
mirrors to the passers-by, and a door-handle 
that flashed in the sun like the metal deck- 
fittings of a man-o’-war. Its muslin blinds 
preserved their spotless purity in all states of 
the atmosphere, and its small front garden 
never failed to produce leaves and flowers 
that made it quite a little oasis amid the 
arid streets. ‘“ Here,” the observant way- 
farer would remark to himself, “is the home 
of an industrious and self-respecting man, 
one of that class which is the salt of the 
earth and the very sinew and backbone of 
a young country.” 

But in point of fact it was not. Joel 
Fennimore, the house father, was not worthy 
to be classed even with the poor, happy-go- 
lucky Jack Tars of the quarter, who earned 
their pork and biscuit at sea and their 
joyous booze ashore, much as he despised 
both them and the neighbourhood. It was 
Mrs. Fennimore who toiled early and late, 
Wearing _— to the wane to —— up a 
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family in the way it should go and keep a 
good-for-nothing spouse respectable. For 
just as the selfish wives seem to get all the 
devoted husbands, so do the selfish husbands, 
the lazy loafers and shirkers, who don’t 
care who pays so long as they are comfort- 
able, have the most unaccountable luck in 
the women they marry, who almost invari- 
ably become their uncomplaining slaves ; 
and the good fortune of Mr. Fennimore in 
this respect was in striking contrast to his 
deserts. His wife was not exactly uncom- 
plaining, for she was a spirited person and 
the mother of defrauded children, but she 
worked like a dozen driven slaves in his 
service, with never a day’s rest nora day’s 
holiday, making his home the admiration 
and envy of many a better man. 

But she had her happy days, like other 
mortals, and the happiest of her life was 


that on which her eldest daughter was 
married. It may be thought strange that 


she should rejoice to see one so dear to her 
putting forth upon that dangerous sea where 
she had made such he: avy weather of it; 
and, moreover, the happiness of the most 
auspicious of conventional bridals, to the 
parties concerned, is largely a figment of 
sentimental tradition. But there were special 
circumstances in this case. Poor little 
Lizzie Fennimore had had to earn her living 
as a nondescript lady-help in hard situations, 
slaving, in proportion to her strength, as her 
mother slaved, without her mother’s sturdy 
fortitude; and for years she had _ been 
absolutely devoted to Edward Shorter, as 
he had been to her. Ted, as he was 
affectionately styled, was a sailor of the 
best type, who had been through all sorts 
of perils and dangers, and come out of 
every one of them with credit and honour ; 
and now, by the interest of owners who had 
profited by his devotion to duty, he had 
been given a comfortable berth in the 
Customs service, in order that he might 
realise the desire of his heart and some- 
thing over—not only marry the girl of his 
choice, but “live happy ever after” in 
her daily company. The cottage-villa in 
Williamstown was furnished and ready, and 
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there she was to drudge no more, but to be 
coddled and taken care of, with a little maid 
to wait upon her, and a husband like no 
other husband in the world to consider her 
every want and wish. Ted had been tried 
and proved; there would be no shirking of 
responsibility on his part. He would not 
put all the burden on his wife and let his 
children go short of education and oppor- 
tunities because he was too lazy to work 
for them. 

Wherefore Mrs. Fennimore felt that this 
was indeed a happy day; and she stretched a 
point—stretched several points—to mark its 
great importance in the annals of the family. 
A trousseau had been prepared to match the 
elegance of the house in which it was to be 
worn; a feast of good things had been 
spread, to which distant friends and _ rela- 
tives, whom there had been no time to think 
of for years past, were bidden ; sordid cares 
had been banished, money worries set aside. 
It was a great festival. 

But, like other happy days, it passed. 
Evening came, and the bride stood in the 
midst of her friends to be prepared for the 
bridal tour—merely a trip across Hobson’s 
Bay from the old home to the new, but 
expected to concentrate in twenty minutes 
the interest of a month of sight-seeing on 
land. There was nothing like blue water to 
Lizzie, whose heart had been upon it for 
five anxious years—the extravagance of her 
partiality had long been the joke of her 
people against her; and this mode of going 
away, suggested by Ted, who merely yearned 
to get her under his own roof quickly and 
spend his honeymoon in peace, appeared 
to her in anticipation a perfect dream of 
romance. 

“ But it’s blowing great guns!” said Alec, 
her brother, who had been to the door. “If 
I were you I’d just go round by Melbourne, 
Liz, to save getting wet.” 

“If you were me, you wouldn’t,” Lizzie 
answered with a smile. “I can’t get wet in 
my new waterproof—can I, auntie ?” 

Aunt Susan held the garment up and 
slowly twirled it round that all might 
admire it and her sound judgment in the 
selection of a wedding present. “ Not 
possible,” said she firmly. “ Buttons right 
down to the feet, and cape hanging below 
the waist, with lots of fulness to wrap round 
the arms and over the chest. You might go 
through a deluge in it. And so stylish, my 
dear! You can wear it when you go out in 
threatening weather of an afternoon and be 
quite smart.” 
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* Yes,” the bride assented. “ But I think 
I won’t put it on just yet, as it is not 
raining. My dress is warm.” 

Her dress was the wedding dress—chosen 
for use as well as beauty-—a delicate pink 
alpaca with a watered sash to match. 

“Tl carry it,” said Ted, taking the 
mackintosh on his arm; and he began to 
look impatient. 

“ Here’s the grub basket,” called Alec. 
“T’ll take that.” 

* No, no, Alec!” laughed the girls, crowd- 
ing round. “ Grub isn’t safe with you—not 
for a moment.” And they struggled to 
wrench it from him. 

“ Here’s your fascinator, Lizzie,” cried the 
little sister, who had laboriously knitted it 
with her own hands. “ Put on my fascinator, 
Lizzie. I made it on purpose for you to go 
home from parties in.” 

Mrs. Fennimore took the soft mass and 
wound it round her eldest daughter's head, 
the two regarding each other meanwhile 
with wistful eyes that swam in furtive tears. 
The fascinator of fine white wool, made and 
adjusted properly, accounts for its name, and 
the mother thought she had never seen a 
lovelier picture than the one before her. 
She took the sweet face between her toil- 
worn hands and kissed it, crooning in- 
articulately. 

“Darling mother!” the bride breathed 
deeply. ‘“ But I shall come and see you 
nearly every day—Ted will bring me in the 
launch whenever I like—and you will often 
come to me. And think what a son you've 
got now, to help you with Alec and every- 
thing! And, oh, think how happy I am 
going to be!” 

“Ah!” the mother ejaculated. “To 
think of that would make me happy, even 
if you were going where I’d never see you 
again. I’m a fortunate woman-—I know 
that; but still-—well, youll understand my 
feelings yourself some of these days.” 

**]T understand now, dear.” 

“No, you don’t. No girl understands till 
she’s got a family of her own. Do you 
think you’re wise to cross the water in that 
good frock, child ?” 

“Oh, I won’t let a spot go on it. I must 
wear it home, to let his mother see me, as 
she couldn’t come to the wedding. He 
would like it.” 

Old Mrs. Shorter, the bridegroom’s mother, 
lived in Williamstown, close by the little nest 
prepared for her son’s wife. She was now 
keeping house for him, awaiting his return. 
“And I expect she is wondering what has 
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‘*The mother thought she had never seen a lovelier picture.” 
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become of us,” hinted Ted, shifting from 
foot to foot. “The launch has been here 
this hour.” 

So Mr. Fennimore, who had slunk away 
to smoke and doze, was routed out of the 
kitchen and brought forward to play the 
host and father for a few minutes more; 
and then the young husband and wife— 
thinking what a different household theirs 
was going to be from the one nominally 
presided over by that good-for-nothing man 
—took their departure for the pier, a small 
group of family and friends accompanying 
them. 

How like another world it was, coming 
out upon that breezy platform from the 
gutter-smelling streets! And how royal a 
proceeding it seemed to Lizzie to be, the 
setting apart of a Government vessel solely 
and entirely to convey her to her new abode, 
as if she were a little queen going to her 
husband’s kingdom. She could not help 
holding herself with dignity, if not with a 
trifle of vain-gloriousness, as she stepped 
down into it. 

“Now have you got everything?” the 
best man and the bridesmaids inquired 
fussily. “ Basket out of harm’s way, Ted ? 
Salt water wouldn’t improve the bridecake. 
Where’s your waterproof, Lizzie? Better 
put it on, dear; and I'd advise you to 
sit under cover, both of you. You'll be 
drenched if you don’t, in this wind. Why, 
Mr. Finlayson, it’s blowing a perfect gale, 
isn’t it?” 

“A bit fresh, miss,”- Dugald admitted ; 
“ just enough to keep us lively. All aboard, 
Mr. Shorter? Pass the word, sir, when 
you're ready.” 

“ Ready!” called the bridegroom. And 
then he said something to his friends about 
having everything on board—all his life and 
happiness he meant—at which they laughed 
and chaffed him, mingling idiotic jests with 
their good-nights as the launch backed from 
the pier and started off in the tearing hurry 
characteristic of Customs boats. 

Lizzie had seated herself on the stern 
grating, and there she wished to stay for the 
brief voyage, that she might bathe herself 
fully in the magnificent, tempestuous, in- 
spiring night. To her, so long cooped up 
in streets and prosaic circumstances, there 
was something in the present situation too 
poetical for words. No bride who had 
married money, and was setting out by 
P. & O. upon her luxurious European tour, 
could have been more keenly sensible of the 
romance of foreign travel, than this little 
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bride of a Victorian Customs’ officer crossing 
Hobson’s Bay in her husband’s launch—she 
called it his—while the squally darkness 
surrounding and isolating them immeasur- 
ably enhanced the charm. 

“Oh, let us sit here—not in the cabin,” 
she pleaded. “I want to see it—to feel it! 
The air is so clean and fresh ! the sea is so 
grand to night! How beautiful it smells ! 
Ted, I must have been born to be a sailor’s 
wife ; I do love it so!” 

“Of course you were,” the bridegroom 
assented heartily. “No manner of doubt 
about that. We'll sit here, if you prefer it, 
sweetheart—only mind you don’t catch 
cold. And don’t let us get that pretty 
frock spoiled before the Williamstown folks 
have seen it.” 

He steadied her while she stood to have 
her mackintosh drawn closely about her—the 
fashionable round cape, flapping far and 
wide in the rough wind, was like an un- 
manageable sail, he said—and when she was 
again seated he tucked it about her knees 
and feet. Buttons being hard to find and 
fasten, he pulled the two fronts of the 
garment one over the other across her lap, 
and she sat upon the outer one. Then he 
readjusted the white fascinator, winding the 
fluffy ends round her neck, and finally en- 
circled all with his stalwart arm. There 
she sat, resting against him, her left hand in 
his left hand, her contented eyes shining like 
stars in the dark. They were practically 
alone in space, their companions having 
carefully turned their backs and made them- 
selves as remote as possible. 

A long sigh fluttered through Lizzie’s 
parted lips from her surcharged heart. Ted 
heard it under all the clamour of the gale— 
for it really was a gale—and the noise of 
the screw and fiercely snorting funnel. He 
stooped his face to hers. 

“ Tired, pet ?” 

* No,” she murmured—*“ oh no ! 

** What, then ? ” 

“ Only happy—yperfectly happy !” 

“Same here,” he said, careless how he 
tempted fate—“ only more so.” Their lips 
met, and were holding the first kiss they 
had taken as man and wife, when a wave, 
driven by the wind, flung a shower of spray 
at them, giving each a playful slap of the 
face as a hint not to be too confident. 
“Hadn’t you better get inside ?” he urged, 
as he wiped her cheek. “It'll be rougher 
still directly.” 

“Oh no; it’s splendid! The rougher 
the better. I’m so glad it’s rough. I can’t 
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tuke any harm, so well wrapped up, and with 
you, my husband.” 

“ «Ah, Liz!” The hug he gave her in 
acknowledgment of the word made her gasp 
for breath. He was so carried away that he 
had to use both arms, whereby a lurch of the 
boat nearly unseated him. ‘“ Never,” he 
declared in an intense whisper, “never 
shall you come to harm, 
my precious one, while 
you've got me to 
protect you; I can 
promise you that !” 

“Dear,” she re- 
turned, in the same 
kind of tone, “I know 
I never shall.” 

And  she_ cuddled 
closer up to him, and 
he took a firmer grip 
of her. There was no 
rail for either to hold 
to, and drawing out 
from the shelter of the 
pier, and meeting the 
force of the southerly 
swell, the launch had 
begun to dance like a 
cork on boiling water. 

“Why, there’s quite 
a sea on,” remarked 
Ted, with alaugh. “I 
hope it won’t make you 
sea-sick.” 

“Sea - sick!” she 
echoed with fine scorn. 
“T am a sailor’s wife, 
sir!” 

“Bless your little 
heart! I’ve been sea- 
sick myself many a 
time, and for not much 
more than this either. 
However, it'll soon be 


over. There’s home 
waiting for us, 
Lizzie 





“Where ? where?” bo 
she interrupted him 
with a tender eager- 
ness. The launch was tossed high in the 
air, and the lights of Williamstown stretched 
across the darkness in front of them like a 
band of jewels. 

“Oh, you can’t distinguish it,” said Ted, 
“but it’s there—it’s one of those lights ; 
mother said she was going to keep the blind 
up and the gas flaring, so that we might see 
it as we came over.” 
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“ That’s what I shall do when you are out 
of a night,” said the young bride, with a 
voice like a dove cooing. ‘ Make a beacon 
to guide you home.” 

“No fear that I shall mistake the course, 
little woman.” 

He had an irresistible impulse to hug her 
with both arms again, and they happened to 
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am a sailor's wife! 
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be on the verge of the river current. Hard- 
acre and Finlayson both shouted, ‘ Look out, 
sir!” but he was not looking out—his sailor 
eyes were otherwise occupied, and so he did 
not perceive the enemy of love making the 
spring to seize him. Just as he was folding his 
mate to his bréast, in the calm assurance that 
they would never part again, he heard the 
warning cry for’ard, and it was then too 
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late to avert the catastrophe. In the same 
instant a sudden wave struck the launch 
and nearly turned her over, and the bride 
and bridegroom, holding to nothing but 
one another, and simply sitting upon an 
unprotected plank, were tipped out as easily 
as balls from a capsized basket. 

“Oh, this is too absurd !” 

That was Ted’s mental ejaculation in 
the astonishing first moment. A deep-sea 
sailor, who had come through what he 
had come through, to let himself be caught 
unawares by such a paltry mischance as 
this! Then, what an unspeakable ass to 
have been so careless—to have shown himself 
incapable of protecting his wife already ! 
Would he ever hear the last of it as long 
as he lived? Poor little woman! How 
piercingly cold the water felt when he 
thought of her tender skin! And her 
pretty dress, that she set such store by, in 
which she had intended to go to church 
with him on Sunday, and receive her bridal 
visitors next week—utterly destroyed, of 
course! Well, he must buy her another 
and smarter one, and get it made quickly. 
She should have her pick and choice. As 
the following wave soused his uprising head, 
slapping him full in the face, so as to confuse 
and blind him for a second or two, the fear 
that she might get “a dose of it” before 
they could pull her out made him sharply 
anxious. If she got a bad cold, a shock 
to her nerves, perhaps a serious illness, he 
would never forgive himself. And what a 
sell that would be after the long waiting ! 

He cleared his eyes and had a momentary 
view of the surroundings before another 
wave rushed upon him. Waves they were, 
by George! He would néver have believed 
it possible that such a sea would be running 
right up here, in this little duck-pond of a 
bay. It had seemed rough on the boat, but 
viewed from the surface it might be the 
middle of Atlantic wastes. They were in 
the river channel, worse luck, and the south 
wind was dead en to it, bringing up the 
swell from outside ; and the swell, that had 
set that way for days, was so heavy as to 
drive him back faster than his powerful 
limbs could propel him in the other direction. 
At first the launch seemed to want to dance 
over him, but when he rose on a swirl of 
water to take his bearings after the first 
bewilderment, she was a couple of lengths 
away, cutting the most extraordinary capers 
in her efforts to put about. Her own lights 
and those of the beacons at the river mouth 
showed him all her stern grating and bright 
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deck fittings as she heeled over, hanging to 
the side of one of those ridiculous ocean 
rollers out of bounds, and he thought it no 
wonder that he—even he—had been tossed 
off under the circumstances. The crew, 
who were not, sitting on a skimming dish, as 
it were, had their work cut out to hold on. 
As he looked he measured his drift with 
serious disquietude, although the preposter- 
ous idea of being drowned had not as yet 
occurred to him. Drowned here! A good 
joke, indeed! Why, they were within hail 
of Port Melbourne and three mail steamers, 
besides a cargo vessel anchored farther out 
—or they would have been but for the noise 
of wind and water which smothered lesser 
sounds ; and the lights of Williamstown— 
amongst them that of the little home await- 
ing him—studded the shore on the other 
hand, near and clear, like the eyes of a host 
of watching friends. And in Hobson's Bay, 
which could hardly cover the body of a sunk 
yacht! And right up by the river, which 
had to be dredged all the time to keep it 
open ! 

But where was Lizzie? It scared him 
to find himself out of arm’s reach of her, 
forced back by the swell, and not to see 
her immediately when he was able to look. 
He saw the launch — which of course was 
entirely occupied in her rescue—and_ saw 
two white buoys floating, and saw a line 
thrown, but nothing else except the wild 
water that buffeted him and the moonless 
night overhead. And he remembered that 
the river channel—indeed Hobson’s Bay in 
any part—was just as dangerous as mid- 
Atlantic to one who could not swim. The 
thought clutched him like a hand at. his 
throat. 

“Got her ?” he yelled in a fury of terror. 
“Cot her? See her?” He strained to 
make himself heard by the men on the 
launch in a way to burst his heart. 

They shouted something that he could 
not understand, and a line came whizzing 
past him. He caught it as it dropped, and 
soon lessened the distance between them. 
Then he perceived a. long boat - hook 
stretching out into the darkness ; it went up 
and down with the toss of the boat like the 
fishing-rod of an impatient schoolboy, and a 
few yards beyond its reach, where it touched 
water, there was a dim smudge. He knew 
it for the full cape of Lizzie’s new mackintosh, 
outspread upon the waves. They alternately 
rumpled and smoothed it, flapping it into all 
shapes as they tossed and toyed with it ; but 
it had held her up until her husband could 
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get to her—by the mercy of heaven, which 
had had some care of a poor bride and 
bridegroom after all. In the middle of the 
mass he could see her dear little head hang- 
ing forward and downward, just under the 
surface, out of which a larger or smaller 
speck of her white fascinator rose and 
gleamed as each roll swung her up into the 
light of the boat’s lamp turned upon the 
spot. This told him that she was already help- 
less and unconscious, although ten seconds 
had not elapsed since she went over. God 
send that she had not struck anything, 
that her heart was not weak, that she was 
not subject to any of the mysterious con- 
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would hear the summons from his bed. 
What would they all say to him, Ted 
Shorter, when they knew that it was his 


fault ? What would the old mother say 
when the bride was brought home in such a 
piteous state of dilapidation? However, 
all’s well that ends well. Let him only 
have her safely there and he would not 
mind what anybody said; and he'd take 
precious good care never to run any risks 
with her again. 

Water-logged as he was, and cramped in 
his tight coat, he made a violent bound 
towards the floating cape, lunged twice, 
caught it at the’ second try, and pulled it 
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‘‘He made a violent bound towards the floating cape.” 


sequences of shock peculiar to the more 
than ordinarily complex woman. At any 
rate, she had not had time to drown. He 
had seen a man recovered after being under 
for forty minutes, and in less than one they 
would be taking her full speed to Williams- 
town, signalling for the doctor as they went. 
What would the fellows ashore make of 
the three whistles—three times three before 
they got across? They would know the 
launch that blew them, and her present 
errand, and think, perhaps, that the crew 
were on the spree. But, no, they would have 
more sense than that; they would look at 
the wild night and conclude that something 
had happened ; so would the doctor, who 





eagerly—alas ! too eagerly. He felt the tug 
of Lizzie’s weight only just long enough to 
be sure that she was there, and then she 
slipped through, fastenings gave way, and 
the empty garment swam up to him on the 
edge of a new wave, which clapped it over 
his face like a gigantic plaster. 

Oh, this was dreadful! She would be 
rescued eventually, of course—amongst them 
they would not let her drown, not if skill 
and courage had any show at all—but the 
fact that she was in danger could no longer 
be ignored. She was a little delicate thing, 
already overcome, and precious time was 
wasting when every second was of the most 
stupendous consequence. With a frenzied 
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gesture Ted shook off the cloak, spluttered, 
spat, and made a dive to intercept her as 
she went down, wondering as he did so 
whether breath and strength would hold 
out if he missed and had to follow her to 
the bottom. The swing of the swell was 
awful, and the darkness of the blind night 
too cruel for words. 

“Tf only I had this cursed coat off!” he 
dumbly sobbed. “If only I could get rid 
of these damned laced boots!” Bad words 
would have been forgivable even had he not 
been a sailor. 

He missed her, groped desperately, to the 
verge of suffocation, and came up to cough 
and groan and pump breath enough to take 
him down again. It would have cost five 
minutes to get his clothes off, and there was 
not a single second to spare—now. 

“See her?” he shrieked. 

“Ne’er a sign,” Bill Hardacre shouted. 
“ But we'll catch her when she rises. Take 
a turn o’ the line round yer, sir, so’s we can 
haul yer in 

But there was not even time for that in 
the frightful race of these vital moments. 
She was gone, and she must be found, and 
there was but her husband to look for her, 
The two other men were few enough for the 
safety of the launch as she was then situated, 
and, besides, Hardacre could be more useful 
to Lizzie above water than below. The 
neighbouring ships lay undisturbed, putting 
off no bosts to help. In all that band 
of lights ringing the black welter of the 
bay, like stars out of the infinite, shining 
calmly upon an abandoned world, not one 
was moving. 

Ted gave a last look round, identified the 
window of what was to have been his home, 
where the fire was burning brightly, the 
little supper spread, the old mother watching 
at the door for her tardy children—doubtless 
wondering what detained them—and again 
plunged under, arms wide and eyes staring 
and heart bursting with despair. Every- 
thing in him seemed bursting—an agonising 
sensation—as his overstrained lungs collapsed 
and the power of his strong limbs failed him ; 
and then everything seemed to break away 
and let in the floods of Lethe with a rush, 
confusion and forgetfulness and a whirl of 
dreams, settling to a strange peace, an irre- 
sistible sleep, as if he had swallowed a magic 
opiate. The sea took him as a nurse takes 
a helpless child and floated him up from the 
place where he had been savagely groping; 
something met him half way, floating down 
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upon him, and his arms went round it of 
their own accord. They sank together, and 
lay where they sank, wider all the turmoil, 
as still as the rocking tide would let them. 

The launch sounded her steam whistle 
furiously. From both sides of the bay it 
was heard, screeching through the windy 
night like a fiend possessed, and men got up 
hastily to ask what was the matter. Another 
launch put out from Williamstown and a 
police boat from Port Melbourne, and the 
big ships awoke and hailed them, and the 
heart of the old mother leapt and sank like 
lead in her breast. Mothers know the note 
of calamity almost before it is struck, and, 
although it was incredible that the enemy of 
human happiness should have waylaid the 
sailor bridegroom on that little bit of shallow 
water, yet’ Mrs. Shorter knew by instinct 
that the shadow of death was there ; so did 
Mrs, Fennimore, standing, smiling and tired, 
on her doorstep, bidding good night to the 
wedding guests. 

“Hark ! what's that ?” she cried sharply 
and suddenly, as if she had been shot. “ It’s 
Lizzie’s launch signalling.” 

“They're just having a bit of fun with 
us,” laughed the young folks, who were not 
mothers. 

“No, no. Something’s wrong—I know 
it. Oh, why did I let her go on the water 
this rough night? O Alec, go and see! 
O my gil, my pretty girl—iny little Liz!” 

_ And on the other side Mrs. Shorter wrung 
her hands and wailed to herself, “ My boy! 
my boy!” 

Boy and girl lay still and made no sign. 
Half a dozen boats tossed about the spot for 
nearly two hours, and Bill Hardacre dived 
five times with a rope round his waist ; but 
the quest was fruitless. So they all left for 
their mourning homes, and the dreadful 
bridal chamber remained undisturbed until 
the middle of the following day. 

“Well,” said Dugald Finlayson, whom 
grief and failure rendered for the moment 
blasphemous, “it do seem as if the powers 
above take a pleasure in tripping us up when 
we least expect it.” He was heading for 
Williamstown through the now lessening 
gale with the empty stern grating behind 
him. 

“Ay,” said Bill Hardacre, sitting crying 
in his wet clothes. ‘ I heard him, as we was 
starting, telling somebody as how he had got 
all he wanted now. I thinks to myself at 
the time, thinks I, ‘ That's an unlacky thing 
to say.”” 
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FUNNY FOREIGN DOGS. 


By GAMBIER Bourton, F.Z.S. 


Illustrated from the Author’s Copyright Photographs. 


INYONE walking round the 
“| benches at some of our larger 
exhibitions, such as those at 
the Orystal Palace or Bir- 
mingham, will notice many of 
the queer specimens of dog- 
dom which are to be found in different parts 
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Supported and fostered by the Chow-Chow, 
Borzoi, Schipperke, Poodle and other clubs, 
who frequently give, in addition to the prize 
money offered by the promoters of the exhi- 
bition, handsome inedals and extra prize 
money, it is scarcely a matter for wonder 
that the different breeds are rapidly making 





From a photo by] 


[Gambier Boltun. 


THE CORDED POODLE ‘‘ CHAMPION ACHILLES.” 


of the world. The introduction of foreign 
dog classes, and the formation of specialist 
clubs for the encouragement of their breed- 
ing in Great Britain, has tended to increase 
the number of foreign dogs exhibited each 
year. 
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headway in this country; and that many 
fanciers are to be found who, ignoring our 
home breeds, and perhaps craving for. canine 
novelties, should devote their time and 
money to producing even better specimens 
of the different foreign breeds than are to be 
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met with in the various 
countries from which 
they were originally im- 
ported. 
Take as an example 
of this the well-known 
poodle “Champion 
Achilles,” an English- 
bred dog and one of the 
very best ever seen in 
this country. There is 
not the slightest doubt 
that, had he been ex- 
hibited in any other 
part of the world, he 
would not only have 
beaten anything that 
could be produced by 
continental and other 
breeders, but would 
have caused an immense 
sensation as well in 
either France, Russia or 
Germany. ‘These are 
- . . From a photo by) [Gambier Bolton. 
the countries from THE CORDED POODLE ‘ DEXTER.” 
which the two varieties, 
the curly and corded coated poodle, originally — ‘ Champion Achilles’ 
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would be something 


sprang. The length of face, ear and coat of | that they have never seen there, the coat 


om a photo by] [Gambier Bolton. 


¥ AUSTRALIAN DINGO, 
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being constantly cut back to enable him 
to walk. The writer with his two corded 
poodles “ Dollar” and “ Dexter” not only 
swept the boards at all foreign shows a few 
years ago, but was féted and followed by 
awe-struck crowds wherever he went. On more 
than one occasion he was honoured by the 
“commands” of royalty, who, although living 
in the very centre of the poodle-producing 
districts, were astounded at the appearance 
and condition of these English-bred dogs. 


From a photo by) 


the Australian settlers, as they not only kill 
off immense quantities of poultry each year, 
but commit sad havoc amongst the sheep, 
killing for the love of killing, and long after 
they have satisfied their hunger. In fact it 
has been found necessary to issue a Govern- 
ment proclamation against them, and many 
hundreds of them are poisoned annually, 
whilst many more are shot down or trapped. 
Strange to say, the Australian native is very 
fond of these dogs as pets, and (as mentioned 


[Gambier Bolton. 


A WHITE CHOW-CHOW. 


“ Dexter” was one of the few corded dogs 
exhibited in his natural condition, his coat 
never having been clipped, with the exception 
of the hair on his face, which was found to 
interfere with his sight; and the top-knot, so 
noticeable in the photograph, was tied back so 
as to enable the dog to see where he was going. 

From far Australia comes the Dingo, a 
wolf-like animal of decidedly uncertain tem- 
per and disposition. Most of those exhibited 
are shown in cages with strong iron bars 
in front of them. ‘The Dingo is a terror to 


by Dr. Lumholtz) finding them as puppies, 
hidden away in the hollow trunks of trees, 
they rear them with even greater care than 
they bestow on their own children, allowing 
the Dingo to sleep in their huts, and feeding 
them not only on meat, but on fruit as well. 
Very rarely however do they become perfectly 
domesticated, and as the pairing season comes 
round the Dingo sneaks away to the woods 
and but seldom returns, at that time at least. 
They are said to be unable to bark, but this 
is proved to be incorrect, as, just like the 
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wolves, they quickly learn this accomplish- 
ment if kept in the neighbourhood of 
domesticated dogs. 

From China we get the edible dog, or 
Chow-Chow (the word “Chow” meaning 
food), their colour being generally black or 
red-brown, and occasionally a pale cream 
colour, whilst the white one shown in our 
illustration is a very great rarity. In all 
parts of China, including even the British 
settlement of Hong-Kong, the carcasses of 
these dogs may be seen exposed for sale in 
the native butchers’ shops in exactly the same 
uninviting manner as beef and mutton are 
shown here. In the daily bills of fare posted 
up outside the native restaurants the dog 
plays a prominent part, the different portions 
of his anatomy being valued at various 
prices. The 
tongue, in 
the form of 
dog’s-tongue- 
soup, com- 
mands the 
highest price, 
and is con- 
sumed only 
by the 
wealthier 
patrons of 
the establish- 
ment. he 
dogs are not 
allowed to 
forage for 
themselves or 
gorge them- 
selves on 
meat. Be- 
ing destined 
for human | 
food from the first, they are fed chicfly on a 
sloppy vegetable diet, the object being to 
keep their flesh white and tender; in fact 
they are treated almost exactly as the rats, 
which also hang in the butchers’ shops, and 
are readily eaten by the Chinese as a slight 
change from dog meat. The large number 
of these edible canines to be seen in our 
streets at the present day must prove quite 
a consoling fact to “the man who looks 
ahead.” In the event of our meat supply 
ever being cut off, these dogs would command 
a fancy price, as dogs of all kinds did during 
the sicge of Paris in 1871, where it is re- 
corded that the celebrated British bulldog 
“ Michael” was served up as a roti, and 
greatly appreciated by the diners. This, 
possibly, is hardly the-point of view from 


From a photo by} 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES'S PEKINESE SPANIEL ‘LITTLE BILLEE.” 


which the members of tlhe Chow-Cuow Club 
would prefer to look upon their dogs, and 
the cooking of fifty to one hundred of their 
pets in a huge caldron (which was quite a 
common occurrence in the Hawaiian Islands 
not so many years ago), to provide food for 
themselves and their families, is not as yet 
arranged for under their rules so far as we 
van gather. 

China also sends us the pretty toy Pekinese 
spaniel, the pet dog of the Chinese ladies, 
and one not usually destined for the butcher's 
shop. “ Little Billee” is owned by the 
Princess of Wales, and for shape, markings, 
length of ear, and “ feather” on the legs, is 
about as good a specimen as could be found 
anywhere. They weigh from about three to 
seven pounds, and make delightful little pets, 

whilst — their 
smart appear- 
ance is only 
beaten by 
that of their 
near neigh- 
bours, the 
black and 
white “sleeve- 
dogs” of 
Japan, or, as 
we: ter m 
them, Japan- 
ese spaniels. 
When the 
latter first 
arrived in this 
country they 
were known 
as Japanese 
_ pugs, but this 
was so clearly 
, a misnomer 
that the name was soon dropped, and they 
are now rightly classed as toy spaniels. 
These dogs are carricd by the Japanese 
women in the long sleeves of their kimonos, so 
that the smaller they are the better. The 
big ones, so often seen in this country, are 
merely the refuse of the Japanese breeders, 
who sell them to the stewards of the ships 
trading between Europe and the far East, 
who pass them on at a large profit to per- 
sons here who are blissfully ignorant of 
their many faults. 

Lady Probyn’s little “ Hisa” is one that 
may well be termed a champion of champions, 
as she has never been beaten, and is univer- 
saily admitted to be about as perfect a speci- 
men as there is in the world to-day. So 
far as actual money value goes, she would 
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sell easily for two or three hundred pounds 
if her owner could be induced to part with 
her; but “ Hisa’s” pretty little ways and 


Vers 


From a photo by} 


[Gambier Bolion. 
A GREAT DOG OF THIBET. 
charming appearance have made so deep and 


lasting an impression on the hearts of Sir 
Dighton Probyn’s houschold at Sandringham 


From a photo by] 


that there is no chance of her ever passing 
into the hands of others. We can only 
trust that she may be spared to her devoted 
master and mistress for many years to come. 

As a contrast to some of the smallest dogs 
in the world, the Great Dog of Thibet, or 
Thibetian mastiff, will serve well, for he is a 
very giant amongst giant dogs, standing as 
he does almost exactly thirty-six inches high 
at the shoulder. Of all the big dogs judged, 
measured, and photographed by the writer, 
this monster exceeded any in height, the 
tallest St. Bernard and boarhound or Great 
Dane very rarely reaching even thirty-five 
inches, tight measure, at the shoulder. But 
little is known of their habits, for very few 
persons have seen them actually “at home.” 
As pointed out by Mr. Lydckker, they 
are used as watch-dogs in the villages and 
cncampments in the highlands of Thibet 
and the neighbouring regions, and they are 
invaluable in protecting the flocks from the 
attacks of wolves and wild dogs, whilst in 
the more eastern portion of the country they 
inhabit they are used as beasts of burden as 


well. It is a strange but very interesting 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES'S LAPLAND SLEDGE-DOG ‘ PERLA.” 











sight to meet a flock of sheep and goats 
wending their way down the steep mountain 
passes in charge of their owner, and guarded 
closely by one of these huge mastiffs, each 
animal, sheep, goat and dog, bearing its load 
on its back and making for the nearest town, 
from whence only master and dog will return, 
the flocks and loads being disposed of to the 
traders there. 

The hard lives passed by these giant dogs 
amongst the mountains and snows of bleak 
Thibet are only equalled by those of the 
Esquimaux and Lapland sledge-dogs of the 
far north. Both are well suited to the 
bitterly cold regions which they inhabit ; 
their thick coats and dense under-fur not 
only keep them warm, but are the best 
coverings for them in seasons of snow or 
damp. The two combined are almost water- 
proof, and make it possible for them to rest 
not only on hard ground, but even on ice 
and snow, and this very often from choice 
and not only from habit, as lying on straw 
or any other warm material probably sets up 
a state of feverishness in their bodies. It 
is by no means a rare sight to see these and 
other heavily-coated foreign dogs leave their 
comfortable cushions and straw beds and 
lie contentedly on the hard ground or even 
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A SCHIPPERKE (DUTCH TAILLESS DOG). 


on the stones or bricks of their kennel 
yards. 
Both “ Arctic King 


’ 


’ (the Esquimaux) 
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and “ Perla” (the Prince of Wales’s Lapland 
sledge-dog) have won many prizes in Great 
Britain, and are almost perfect specimens 





From a photo by} [Gambier Bolton. 


AN ESQUIMAUX DOG. 


of their respective breeds, the latter being 
very far above the average, and one of the 
biggest winners in the Prince’s kennels at 
Sandringham. 

Travellers in the far North tell us a great 
deal about the hardships endured by the 
different breeds of sledge-dogs, it being 
quite the usual thing for each 
one to draw at least 150 pounds 
weight for a distance of twenty 
to thirty miles a day, and they 
are helped along by frequent 
thrashings from a whip with a 
thong made of dried sealskin, 
nearly twenty feet in length, the 
temperature often being fifty de- 
grees below zero. 

The smart-looking little Schip- 
perkes, or Dutch canal-boat dogs 
from Holland, are quite fashion- 
able just now in this country, 
their glossy black and wiry coats, 
active ways and habit of tak- 
ing good care of themselves in 
crowded streets, making them 
especially valuable as pets in our 
great cities. Although a few are 
undoubtedly born tailless, the 
majority are born with tails of 
normal length, and it is to be 
hoped that the horrible practice 


[Gambier Bolton. of “scooping” the tails of these 


and other so-called tailless dogs 
has been done away with for ever 


by the recent decision of the committec of 
the Kennel Club. Although but recently 
seen in this country, there is but little doubt 
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that the Schipperke is a very old breed in 
Holland, as many paintings by the Dutch 
masters of over a hundred years ago show 
these smart little dogs perched up on the 
roofs of the living part of the barges, keeping 
jealous watch over their masters’ property. 
Few dogs can compare with the Schip- 
perke as a 
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a bright “pig” pink, with faint spots or 
blotches of a darker shade. As canine curi- 
osities they are very hard to beat, the appear- 
ance of one of them in the street often 
causing quite a crowd to assemble, the street 
urchin imagining that the animal is some 
species of pet porker whose ultimate destina- 





watch-dog, 
either in 
bow nh oOo? 
country, as, 
from genera- 
tions of prac- 
tice, they 
have become 
quite perfect 
in this re- 
spect. 

As a con- 
trast to the 
heavily 
coated poo- 
dles with 
which we 
commenced, 
we cannot do 
better than 
conclude with 
a specimen of 
the most 
scantily 
coated dog in existence. The hairless dogs 
of China, Africa, Central and South America 
are quite naked, with the exception of a 
tuft of hair on the head, one at the end of 
the tail, and a few scattered hairs near the 
feet. Their hide is very thick and _pig-like, 
the resemblance being strengthened by their 
colour, which is often black, but more usually 
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THE CHINESE HAIRLESS DOG ‘* CHYNO,.” 





tion should 
be thesausage 
shop. 


However, 
in spite of 
their quaint 
appearance, 
they make 
most excel- 
lent pets, are 
good com- 
panionable 
dogs, and 
many of them 
van be taught 
to perform 
tricks in a 
way that is 
‘arely beaten 
except by the 
cleverest of 
all “trick” 
breeds, viz., 
the poodle. 
“Chyno,” 
whose portrait we give, won the special 
prize last year at the Ladies’ Kennel Show 
at Holland House for his wonderful per- 
formance, which was witnessed and approved 
of by royalty. Credit must be given to 
the Miss de Pintos for their patience and 
perseverance in having trained the dog to 
such a pitch of perfection. 
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A CAUSE 


OF 


QUARREL. 


By Mary ANGELA DICKENS. 
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3|HEY had agreed to differ about 
4/ it. Husbands and wives who 
agree without differing are 
a trifle old-fashioned and 
grumpy nowadays ; husbands 
and wives who differ with- 
out agreeing are also somewhat behind these 
times, when a certain calm independence is 
the fashionable keynote of marital exist- 
ence ; and Sir Patrick and Lady Buller were 
eminently up to date. It might even be 
said that they were pre-eminently up to date. 

The first two years of their married life 
had been spent practically out of the 
world, in consequence of the state of health 
of Sir Patrick’s father. Then had come 
their succession to the title and property, 
and a period of retirement—they were a 
trifle old-fashioned in those days, it will be 
seen ; and then they had launched out into 
the London world. They were adaptable 
young people, possessed of excellent health 
and spirits, and they went with the stream 
with that enthusiasm which not infrequently 
attends new experiences. She was an ex- 
tremely pretty and dainty little personage, 
with charming wit, and a very few weeks in 
town put quite an extraordinary polish on 
her. He was good looking, too; not par- 
ticularly clever, but quite capable of follow- 
ing the lead set him by his fellows, and 
cheery and good-natured withal. There was 
plenty of money; they became immensely 
popular, and found a thorough-going society 
life altogether delightful. 

The head of each was a little turned 
perhaps, by the end of their first season. 
They had become so very modern. But 
neither could have said how the idea 
first suggested itself to him or her that 
their relations with one another needed 
smartening up. They did not discuss the 
subject ; neither was aware, indeed, that it 
had presented itself to the other. But 
each was secretly convinced that the old 
“‘spooney ” relations would not do. It was 
ridiculous to care for the society of your 
husband or wife. It was “the thing” to 
live independent lives. Independent lives, 














however, are not always, it appears, to be 
achieved at a word by two wholesome- 
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minded young people living in the same 
house and sharing the same round of 
pleasures. Delia Buller was a coquette, but 
there was a touch of delicate haughtiness in 
her, and she was incapable of a vulgar flirta- 
tion. Also, Sir Patrick would have been 
incapable of jealousy where she was con- 
cerned—old-fashioned traits in each which 
hinted that their regeneration was not com- 
plete. So that when at last a tangible 
subject of dispute presented itself, husband 
and wife alike jumped at it with avidity. 

The subject in question was thoroughly 
up-to-date—which was as it should be. At 
first it cost Sir Patrick a pang to realise that 
the side he had accidentally adopted was that 
behind the times. But he had an obstinate 
fibre in him in the first place, and in the 
second place he held the British theory that 
any side is good enough for a “row.” So 
he nailed his colours to the mast like a man. 
The moot point was the bicycle craze. Sir 
Patrick would have none of it, in any shape 
or form ; he derided it where men were con- 
cerned; for women he declared it, not 
unsuitable — he knew his age better than 
that—but, what was far worse, ridiculously 
unbecoming. Lady Buller, on the other 
hand, threw herself into the movement heart 
and soul. Her bicycle was for her the centre 
of the universe. She talked of nothing but 
“ Singers” and “ Premiers,” and she lived 
only for gymkhanas. Nothing could have 
been better. The husband and wife agreed 
to differ, as has been said, in most approved 
fashion, and for the rest of the season they 
hardly met. 

For people who had arrived at so desir- 
able an understanding, however, they were 
arguing the question rather hotly as they 
sat over the dinner-table at Buller Court on 
a certain evening in February. They were 
/éte-a-léte, a state of things which each felt 
to be highly ridiculous. They had come 
down for the hunting—that is to say, Sir 
Patrick intended to hunt; Lady Buller no 
longer followed the hounds, since it is not as 
yet feasible to do so on a bicycle. And there 
was to be an unavoidable interval of two 
days before their house would be full. 

“Where does the fun come in?” Sir 

















Patrick was demanding indignantly ; “ that’s 
what I can’t make out! Of course one 
wouldn’t care about the thing’s being beastly 
dangerous if the game was worth the 
candle.” 

Lady Buller was drawing patterns on the 
tablecloth with her dessert-fork. 

“That’s obvious,” she returned with 
spirit, “or you wouldn’t want to ride a 
horrid horse.” 

“Horses don’t ‘skid’—or whatever you 
call it.” 

“Bicycles don’t shy—neither do they 
rear.” 


A CAUSE OF QUARREL. 





Lady Buller rose impetuously. She 
appeared to have lost her temper. 

“T love it more than ever!” she cried, 
“and I always shall;” with which inco- 
herent observation she withdrew. 

The breakfast-room was empty when Sir 
Patrick strolled down at about half-past ten 
on the following morning. This did not 
surprise him, but the message delivered to 
him by a servant did. 

“‘My lady told me to say, if you please, 
Sir Patrick,” said the man, “that she has 
ridden over to Feltham Hall on her bicycle. 
My lady will lunch there.” 





‘Then she fainted.” 


Sir Patrick rose wrathfully and walked to 
the fireplace, taking up a majestic position 
on the hearthrug. 

“One thing is, you’ll soon be tired of it,” 
he observed ; “you never keep a thing up 
for long.” 

“You made that remark last spring,” 
was the answer, given with remarkable heat, 
“and you were wrong, you see.” 

“Tots of women have got tired of it, 
though,” said Sir Patrick, shifting his 
ground disingenuously. “ Everyone says it 
was a craze, and it’s going out. And I’m 
not so sure,” he added vindictively, “ that 
you are as keen about it as you were. 
There wasn’t half so much fuss over the 
confounded thing on the journey down as 
we had last time.” 





“What time will she be back?” de- 
manded Sir Patrick. 

* About five o’clock, Sir Patrick,” was the 
answer. 

Sir Patrick unfolded his newspaper and 
ground his teeth. 

“ The whole day!” he ejaculated to him- 
self. “Well, I must say However, 
she’ll be jolly tired. Forty miles there and 
back ; and then she'll go to sleep all the 
evening. Well, hanged if I care! Wonder 
at what time she started, and how far she’s 
got.” 

As a matter of fact, though Lady Buller 
had started some time since, she had not made 
any remarkable progress. It was a delight- 
ful spring-like day, but the state of the roads 
was not all that could be desired. At this 
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identical moment she was walking along a 
particularly unpleasant combination of ruts 
and mud, wheeling her bicycle. 

Lady Buller had her detractors, as have 
ull successful people ; and there were those 
who said that she rode a bicycle because she 
looked so well in the dress. Her short, 
tailor-made frock and neat hat certainly 
suited her to perfection this morning, and 
her little feet, in the daintiest imaginable 
shoes, were a delight to behold. But Lady 
Buller did not appear to be thinking of her 
appearance just now—she was obviously 
taking no pleasure in it. Her piquant face 
was rosy with air and exercise, but it was 
distinctiy overcast in expression, and her 
every movement, as she wheeled her machine 
with incredible carelessness over the ruts, 
was expressive of boredom and disgust. 
The bad bit cf road passed, she stood for an 
instant contemvlating her bicycle with an 
indescribable expression. 

“JT shall never be able to give the 
thing up,” she said to herself despairingly. 
“Never! If I did, he’d think I wanted—— 
Oh, what a bore it is!” 

She mounted as she spoke with a despair- 
ing sigh. Perhaps she was careless, perhaps 
the wheel slipped. At any rate the next 
thing of which she was aware was a general 
upheaval of the universe, which left her 
lying in the road with a broken bicycle 
beside her and every bone in her body, as 
it seemed, dislocated. 

“Oh, what a fool I’ve been !” she wailed 
despairingly, and then she fainted. 

It was not a lonely road fortunately, and 
she was soon found and taken home. The 
doctor was sent for, and enjoined by Sir 
Patrick on his departure to come yet again 
in the evening; and on coming downstairs 
after his second visit he found Sir Patrick 
hanging about in the hall. The doctor was 
a cheery soul and he did not wait to be 
questioned. 

“Going on splendidly,” he said cheerily. 
“ Feverish to-night, of course. But with a 
broken arm and a very nasty sprained ankle 
that’s only to be expected.” 

For a man whose sentiments towards his 
wife are of an eminently philosophical 
nature, Sir Patrick was looking extra- 
ordinarily pale and wretched. He drew a 
quick sigh of satisfaction; then he said, 
with an air of stern superiority which 
ill-disguised an undertone of ferocious 
vindictiveness— 

“ Beastly things 
always said so.” 


these bicycles! I've 
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The doctor's eyes twinkied. 

“ Useful, though,” he said. 
But Sir Patrick interposed. 

“T say, Willoughby,” he said impulsively, 
“is there any reason why I shouldn’t see 
my wife? Would it do her any harm, | 
mean ?” 

The doctor screwed up his lips doubtfully. 

“ Well,” he said, “no, hardly that. But 
Lady Buller is feverish, as I said, and if 
she would rather be quiet—why, her wishes 
must be respected, you know.” 

“Confound it!” ejaculated Sir Patrick, 
and wheeling round he stood staring into 
the fire. 

“Going out to-morrow?” inquired Dr. 
Willoughby as he drew on his gloves. The 
hounds were to meet next day. 

*“*T don’t know,”’growled Sir Patrick. 

“T should, if [ were you,” was the answer. 
“There’s nothing to be anxious about in 
Lady Buller’s condition, and—she’s better 
quiet, you know.” 

A gloomy man was Sir Patrick Buller, to 
judge from his appearance as he sat in his 
smoking-room that night, and a gloomy 
man was he as he came down in pink next 
morning. He had been to Lady Buller’s 
door and had been sternly denied adinit- 
tance. He pulled himself together, how- 
ever, at the meet, and answered the numer- 
ous inquiries after his wife with an off-hand 
nonchalance which did him credit. There 
was a long interval of standing about by the 
cover, and Sir Patrick’s mare, a young one, 
could not stand it. When they got away, 
eventually, she bolted, rushed at a fence, 
missed it, and came down heavily. 

“ What a jolly good thing!” murmured 
Sir Patrick, as he sank into unconsciousness. 

It was Dr. Willoughby who undertook to 
break the news of her husband’s accident. to 
Lady Buller. She was more feverish that 
afternoon, and dreadfully depressed, but he 
set about his task with the slightest possible 
circumlocution. 

“Well, Lady Buller,” he said, “ you're 
not to have the sick list all to yourself, after 
all. Horses can play tricks, it seems, as well 
as bicycles.” 

Lady Buller turned her head sharply. She 
was a good deal bruised, and there was little 
else that she could turn. 

“ What do you mean ?” she demanded, as 
the colour rushed into her woebegone face. 
“Not Patrick?” Then, as she read assent 
in the doctor’s face, she turned white to her 
lips. “Oh!” she -gasped, with a sudden 
change of tone. “ He’s not hurt badly ?” 
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“Hurt badly ? No, of course not,” re- 
turned the doctor cheerily ; “‘a very neatly 
fractured leg, that’s all—-a companion to 
your arm. Nothing to faint about, I assure 
you.” 

‘ “I’m not going to faint,” declared Lady 
Buller ; indeed, a considerable amount of 
colour had come back to her cheeks, and her 
eyes were dancing. “ Poor old Pat! I’m 
dreadfully sorry.” Her voice gave a curiously 
different meaning to the words. “I know 
what horrid pain it is, don’t [? But I’ve 
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‘She rushed at a fence.’ 


always told him that horses were quite as— 
I mean, I’ve always said that you run great 
risks with horses. How did it happen, 
doctor? Is he pretty comfortable? Is 
there anything I have for my arm that he 
would like ? Take him some of those grapes, 
will you? He'll be so thirsty.” 

During the weeks that followed the re- 
spective attendants on Sir Patrick and Lady 
Buller had a very busy time of it. Each 
patient took quite an extraordinary interest in 
the symptoms and progress of the other, and 
each was, of course, confined to his or her 


A VAUSE OF QUARREL, 
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room. It was all quite impersonal. Lady 
Buller’s eyes were hardly opened in the morn- 
ing before her nurse must repair to Sir 
Patrick’s door to inquire whether he had been 
able to sleep, or whether his leg had felt— 
this, that, or the othcr—as her arm had done. 
Sir Patrick could not rest easily for an hour 
together without full and particular informa- ' 
tion as to the position in which Lady Buller 
found her ankle gave her least pain. Lady 
Buller had flowers sent her from the Riviera, 
and the lion’s share had to go to Sir Patrick’s 
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room. Sir Patrick found something par- ‘ 
ticularly entertaining in the _ illustrated 
papers, and it must forthwith be taken to 
Lady Buller. Of course it was only human, 
as Lady Buller assured herself at frequent 
intervals, to take an interest in another 
fellow-creature who was suffering just as you 
yourself were suffering, and in the very same 
house. Of course, as Sir Patrick assured 
Dr. Willoughby more than once, it was 
rather a lark to compare notes. 

The sprained ankle made progress quicker 
than the broken limbs. When Lady Buller 

S 
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was able to be moved to a sofa, Sir Patrick 
being still in his bed, Dr. Willoughby sug- 
gested that Lady Buller should be wheeled 
into his room and pay him a little visit. 
But this proposition found no favour in 
Lady Buller’s eyes. She negatived it hastily 
and peremptorily, and afterwards relapsed 
into the lowest depths of depression. That 
same evening her nurse found her in floods 
of tears. Dr. Willoughby was told of the 
tears, and he also observed a ccrtain wist- 
fulness in Lady Buller’s eyes. He waited 
another fortnight, until Lady Buller was 
able to walk a little with the help of a stick 
and Sir Patrick was on a sofa. Then he 
said casually to Lady Buller— 

“Tf you would like a little change of scene 
you might get as far as Sir Patrick’s room in 
a day or two, 
if you like.” 

“IT dare 
say he’s very 
dull, poor 
thing !” she 
said. ‘I 
don’t know 
that there is 
any reason 
why I should 
not go to- 
day.” 

“fT don’t 
know that 
there is,” 
said Dr. Wil- 
loughby. So 
that after- 
noon there 
was great ac- 
tivity in both 
the sick 
rooms. Sir Patrick’s nurse had to arrange 
flowers, to put away this, to straighten that, 
and to shake up the cushions of the arm- 
chairs a dozen times. Lady Buller’s nurse ha« 
to change her patient’s dressing-gown twice, 
and her maid was requisitioned to do her hair. 
And at about four o’clock a knock came at 
Sir Patrick’s door, and Lady Buller appeared, 
leaning on a stick and escorted by her nurse. 
She was received by Sir Patrick’s nurse and 
established with much circumstance in the 
armchair prepared for her reception. 

“Tm awfully glad to sec you,” said Sir 
Patrick, with constrained politeness. He 
was rather pathetic in his enforced recum- 
bency, and he was looking very white and 
thin. “ You must have had a horrid time.” 
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“ Pretty well,” she said ; “and so have you, 
I’m afraid.” 

* Willoughby talks of sending me to the 
Riviera,” said Sir Patrick. 

“He makes the same suggestion for me,” 
returned Lady Buller. 

The conversation had so far been charac- 
terised by the utmost nonchalance and com- 
posure, each party having steadily avoided 
a glance in the direction of the other. But 
at this juncture, Sir Patrick, with a self- 
confidence entirely unjustified by events, 
turned politely in his wife’s direction. She 
looked round at the same moment; their 
eyes met, and—it was all over ! 

“Delia, my sweetheart, how white you 
look !” 

*Q Pat, my old darling, how thin you 
are!” 

The ejacu- 
lations were 
simulta- 
neous, and 
before they 
had died 
away Lady 
Buller, with 
a little hop 
and the as- 
sistance of 
the table, had 
reached the 
sofa and had 
subsided on 
to the floor 
with her face 
buried on her 
husband's 
breast. “ O 


***Do you know how long it is since you've really kissed me?’” Pat!” she 


cried, “ you 
were quite right. Bicycles are horrid things, 
and so-are horses. O Pat, you might have 
been killed !” 

“T might, darling!’ he said incoherently. 
“ You were quite right too, Delia dearest ; 
it’s been the very deuce of a time! Do 
you know how long it is since you’ve really 
kissed me ?” 

She did not answer, but she lifted her 
face, and apparently she felt that the per- 
formance which ensued was a good deal in 
arrears. They went to the Riviera together, 
and each was so busy superintending the 
complete recovery of the other that they 
quite forgot to be up-to-date. Their one 
cause of quarrel having served them so ill, 
they never ventured to set up another. 
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Ir is not my in- 
tention to attempt 
to teach my readers 
how to dress ona 
certain yearly sum, 
but rather to in- 
culcate those prin- 
ciples of true 
economy which can 
be practised alike 
by those who pos- 
sess the slenderest 
or the best filled 
purses. One can- 
not lay down hard 
and fast rules, or 
even say that the 
dearest materials 
are the cheapest in 
the end, because 
Within the last few 
years Madame La 
Mode has treated 
us to so many 
changes of front 
that we never know 
but that the dress 
bought to-day may 
be out of date 
to-morrow. The 
woman who really 
Wishes to look well 
~I do not say well 
dressed — should, 
however, make 
certain sacrifices 


which I shall 
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A RENOVATED GOWN, 
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enumerate later on. 
There is a very 
palpable difference 
between the woman 
who looks well and 
the woman who 
looks well dressed. 
The latter case im- 
plies a certain want 
of harmony, an 
undue preponder- 
ance of the dress 
over the woman 
the dress being 
only destined to 
serve as a frame. 
This state of things 
is obviously wrong. 
teturning from 
the Continent, one 
is always struck 
with the fact that 
few Englishwomen 
are on terms of 
intimacy with their 
clothes. One can 
tell when a woman 
has donned her 
best gown, for she 
is rarely at home 
init. Sooner than 
let this occur, | 
would recommend 
the rehearsal of 
new raiment until 
it has grown to be 
part and parcel of 

























































ourselves. Iam going to take it for granted 
that we are all vain, if it be vanity to look 
our best for the sake of those we love, and 
who love us. “A woman without vanity,” 
said a French writer, “is a flower without 


A FASHIONABLE WINTER COSTUME. 


perfume!” IT go further, and declare that 
no woman is devoid of some sort of vanity, 
or above loving purple and fine linen. 
Touching the stern fact that women with 
a moderate dress allowance must give up not 
a little, I will advise my readers who are in 
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that position to abjure all fancy materials— 
checks, plaids, and Pekins, mixed colourings, 
or anything that tends to mark the fashions 
of a season difficult to renovate. Plain 
fabrics of the classical kind, which are never 
out of date, still leave us a 
considerable choice to select 
from. Trish poplin, brozhe, 
velvet, cashmere, cloth, or 
serge are amongst the 1aost 
utilitarian. Perennial, qaiet 
colours, such as grey in tlic 
pearl or silvery shades, biscuit, 
navy blue, sapphire, dark 
green, and prune are safe 
enough. Old rose, primrose, 
and violets are so becoming 
that it will be found difficult 
to better them. The first and 
all-important part of a woman’s 
trousseau is not one but two 
good French corsets, made to 
order, which, with the two 
worn last season cleaned and 
retrimmed, should last out a 
year. The one to be worn 
with day dresses should be of 
black satin, coloared broche, 
or black broché with coloured 
flowerets. The evening corsets 
should be of much lighter and 
smaller build, in pink batiste 
or pale-hued satin. I strongiy 
recommend having both under 
and over petticoats made at 
home. The petticoats are no 
small item of expense, for a 
well-dressed woman requires a 
hest silk petticoat, last year’s 
renovated for second best, a 
smart rainy weather petticoat, 
and a light silk one for dinner 
dresses, etc. The ready-made 
jupon T have always found a 
delusion and a snare. It is 
skimpy, ill-fitting, and the silk 
cuts In no time ; moreover, it 
lacks originality, through being 
made by the gross. The best 
way is to find out a good 
French skirt hand, and let her 
make one’s petticoats in her 
leisure hours. The plan of 
having a worker by the day about two days 
a week is a boon to women who cannot keep 
amaid. If she is a Frenchwoman she will 
turn her hand to anything—ironing laces, 
washing them in weak tea to give them the 
desired shades, and trimming up a hat if 
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A DAINTY TEA GOWN, 


required. Thus our clothes are kept in 
repair, lasting twice as long as they would if 
uneared for. Indeed, I cannot insist too 
much on the point that if the freshness of 
wearing apparel is to be preserved, great care 
must be exercised in putting away dresses. 
A small, dark room can be used for this 
purpose, and all the white materials should be 
kept in blue tissue paper to prevent their 
turning yellow. Good materials do not pay 
for themselves, as was their wont, because 
fashions alter so quickly that we care not to 
be burthened with a satin that “stands alone” 
if the cut of the dress marks it as being six 
months old. Reserve the rich fabrics for 
panels, front breadths, or bodice trimmings. 
Two dressmakers are necessary, one the 
petite couturiere, who will deign to take the 
ladies’ own materials and even renovate if 
desirable ; and the artiste, who makes one or 
two of the best dresses of your wardrobe 
every year. These will give the latest cut, 
which dressmaker number two should be 
skilful enough to copy. 
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It is wise, when purchasing a dress length, 
always to include two yards more than is 
necessary ; hence my horror of “robes,” 
which the shops press upon one so ener- 
getically. Armed with the extra quantity, 
we can easily renovate the dress next year, 
and completely transform its appearance. 

[ have endeavoured to make the sketches 
given in this article illustrate my theories of 
economy, and take it for granted that dress- 
maker number one has condescended to utilise 
an old-fashioned Persian lamb mantle to build 
achef@aurvre. Thus the costume on page 260, 
which is of Aubergine satin cloth, boasts of 
a vest, collar, revers, and sleeves of astrachan. 
The blouse bodice is of velvet, embroidered 
in fine jet and steel, and fan-shaped pieces 
of velvet form the epaulettes. The skirt of 
cloth has a band of embroidered velvet 
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A PRETTY BLOUSE. 


framed by two bands of astrachan 
atthe hem. The /wre of this toilette 
is mainly centred in the belt of 
oxidised flexible silver galoon, fast- 
ened with barettes and buckle of 
Parisian diamonds. The four but- 
tons are artistic gems of steel and 
diamonds, made to order from a 
special pattern ; and herein lies the 
note of individuality without which 
no dress, however rich, can be quite 
perfect. The skirt and basque are 
lined with that perfect shade of rose 
seen inside some Spanish melons, and 
the lovely note of colour is discreetly 
repeated in the hat. 

The next thing we have to con- 
sider is the renovation of a dress 
made early last spring; but as it 
was then a best dress, there is not 
much to be done to the skirt. It 
inust fit closer to the hips, and have 
additional silk frou-frou of a deeper 
shade, as it is safer not to attempt 
matching. The sleeves will be re- 
duced to their present normal pro- 
portions, and cleverly lengthened by 
ruffles of lace. The collar has 


needed looking after, and a ribbon’ 


sash and full blouse slightly pouched 
in front completes the sum of altera- 
tions. As to the lovely green velvet 
bolero embroidered in gold, emer- 
alds, diamonds, and turquoise, if it 
was deemed a little extravagant in 
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price at the time, it has at least given 
satisfaction, as it is as new in style and 
freshness as ever. 

My readers will observe that the black 
satin skirt is a stock one, to be worn with 
other blouses or theatre jackets, just as the 
bolero may be worn over blouses of cream, 
pink, pale blue, or lemon chiffon, thus 
falling into the useful category of what may 
be termed, for want of a better word, “ com- 
bination dresses.” A tea gown should 
suggest sumptuous repose, restful harmonies 
of tone and colour. It is the delicious 
déshabillé of a pretty woman, who has taken 
off her armour to rest amongst the downy 
cushions of her sofa by her “ ’ain fireside.” 
The famous Madame Récamier’s portrait, in 
her simple white gown, reclining on her stiff- 
backed Empire couch, manages, despite the 
incongruity of her surroundings, to convey 


A NEW BALL DRESS. 








the expression of feeling I am endeavouring 
to describe. Her pose, attitude, and 
expression tell you more than pen can write. 
We have greater advantages with our lavish 
use of flowing draperies, and should know 
how to profit by it. The sketch of a tea 
gown must be left, as to colour, to the taste 
of the readers; but I would fain suggest 
white, bleu-mourant, the restful delicacy of 
céladon greens, 
or the pinky 
mauve of an 
orchid, allied to 
deeper hues of 
velvet and 
dainty broider- 
ies of mixed 
gold and silver. 
Surahs, crépe- 
de-chines, chif- 
fon, mousseline 
de soie, and 
supple satins are 
amongst the 
most suitable 
materials — that 
can be used. 
Irish poplin is 
also possible ; 
but I would 
resolutely taboo 


moiré, velours, 
or any hard 
surfaces. 


Turning my 
attention to the 
tailor-built cos- 
tumes, I must 
proclaim the 
triumph of 
English work. 
[ have seen 
dresses made by 
the best houses 
in Berlin and 
Vienna, and am 
convinced that 
nothing can 
compete with 
our English 
tailor-made costume. Severity, which was 
one of the characteristics, has departed this 
season, and tailors have kept up with the 
times, giving us the most perfect designs of 
scroll-work in appliqué velvet, braiding, etc., 
as illustrated in our tailor-made suit, in fine 
“Peau de Daim” cloth of golden brown, 
with appliques of a lighter shade and a 
centre of brown velvet. The style is, if a 





OPERA MANTLE, 


A HANDSOME 
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little elaborate in one way, severe enough in 
the matter of shirt, collar, and tie. Last 
year’s tailor-made dress has derived benefit 
from the fact that additional cloth had been 
purchased with it in case of need, for a 
basque has been added with an improved 


scallopped collar. The basque and_ bolero 
have also been fully braided, transforming 
the whole into a very presentable and elegant 
suit. 

A perfect 
ball-gown is 
rare indeed. 
The woman who 
looks well in her 
severe mascu- 
line walking or 
bicycling attire 
is often dis- 
appointing in a 
ball dress, as the 
great amount of 
exercise women 
now take makes 
full dress an 
uncomfortable 
incongruity. 
They have put 
on the frock 
anyhow, and 
are conscious 
that between 
Madame La 
Fleure’s produc- 
tions and them- 
selves there is a 
gulf, a hiatus 
they cannot 
bridge over. 
Then, again, 
women with 
lovely arms de- 
plore the pres- 
ent fashion of 
’ long sleeves, but 
they should be 
sensible enough 
not to wear 
them and_ hide 
from the world 
one of woman’s rarest charms. For those 
who have thin arms, the long, transparent 
sleeves, provided they are made of white 
material, are thrice welcome. The ball dress 
I have had sketched is on the lines of Worth’s 
latest canons. The skirt of oyster-white 
satin antique is bordered by a curious horse- 
shoe band of black velvet, headed with a 
very lovely passementerie of gold, silver, 
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diamonds, 
and large 
black pearls. 
The bodice 
is a curved 
bolero of 
black velvet, 
with a nar- 
row pouched 
front of 
white; the 
new folded 
sleeves are 
also of vel- 
vet, and the 
décoltée is 
framed by a 
band of vel- 
vet and a 
frill of white 
lace. The 
long sleeves 
are of white 
silk spotted 
lace, and 
= there is a 
slightly 
curved belt 
of velvet. A ‘delicate tracery of silver and 
vold, studded with diamonds and_ black 
pearls, outlines the top of the bodice. 

A ball dress can only be economical under 
tivo conditions: it must be black or white. 
Total black I consider fatal to women past 
thirty ; white is not always feasible, and is 
sometimes a little trying; therefore I have 
endeavoured to combine the two. Silk skirts 
can always serve as foundations to summer 
frocks, and next winter generally sees them 
transformed into petticoats, so that a good 
satin antique is by no means a useless pur- 
chase. I have combined the cycling costume 
so that it can be worn for skating ; if a par- 
ticular skirt is chosen, we can double the 
skirts. The material is cloth—colour is 
a matter of choice, but personally I incline 
to Indian red, or a rich Burgundy, or claret 
colour. The comfortable little bodice is 
double-breasted, with rounded revers of 
sxunk or other fur. Two  shoulder-pieces 
give the fashionable wide look to the figure. 
These are slightly full, the fur being very 
lightly gathered. The small Swiss-shaped 
helt is in leather or suéde, embroidered in 
gold and steel. The sleeves are also edged 
with a band of fur, and the high collar is 
heart-shaped, narrowing to the front. There 
is no harm in cutting up old fur victorines 
und mantles now, as for a long while to 
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come fur will be worn in “ patches,” rather 
than in large surfaces. A new opera mantle 
is always an initial expense, therefore it is 
more economical to choose a good material 
and have it made long at first. The model 
illustrated on page 263 is of a rich undu- 
lating pattern in silk and wool brocatelle, 
trimmed with an embroidered yoke of velvet 
and sable trimming. It is entirely lined 
with silk of a lighter shade, and a silken 
cord confines it to the waist. It is made 
with capelet sleeves. The sable and _ tails 
may be replaced by *“ moufflon” fur. This 
mantle, if made in dark colours, can also be 
Worn as a carriage wrap. 

The fact that I have not dilated upon any 
of the crazes of the moment is easily ex- 
plained. if a woman wishes to dress with 
economy, she must avoid the newest things, 
which suddenly become very popular, get 
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common, and are considered bad style in an 
incredibly short space of time. 

There is not much to be said of blouses. 
I give one, on page 262, adapted to slight 
figures in flowered silk crépe trimmed with 
bands of hand embroidery, with a design of 
corn-flowers on a mauve ground. It is made 
on a tight-fitting bodice lining, and has the 
new frilled basque. The best mantle shows 
how an old fur mantle may serve to build 
up a new one, as the moufflon or astrachan 
now retrims a velvet mantle. The fine jet 
embroideries can be replaced by jet passe- 
menterie, which is less expensive. 
I could write a chapter upon hats if space 
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were not failing me. One handsome black 
hat, trimmed with tips (long feathers are too 
heavy) is indispensable. The flowers under 
the brim can be changed at will. The two 
new ones illustrated are a picture hat and a 
toquet. In the picture hat of felt, note the 
graceful sweeping curve upwards on one 
side, where the feathers are placed. The 
crown is of the new soft chamois felt, and 
the trimmings consist of ribbon bows, an 
edging of sable round the brim, and a 
jewelled band round the crown. The 
toquet Henri II. can be made of velvet 
or chamois felt, with tails of sable round 
the brim, fastened at intervals with paste 
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A “HENRY II.” 


POQUET. 


arrangements. A plume of ostrich tips is 
placed on one side. Felt hats can be 
blocked like new if given to the proper 
people, who will also copy any shape re- 
quired. Really good Paris models can be 
hought at one particular house in London 
at prices varying from £1 10s. to £2 2s, 
They come from the best Parisian houses, 
and could not be purchased for three times 
that amount in Bond Street. The cost of a 
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COLLARETTE AND MUFF OF FUR AND LACE. 


really clever workwoman is 3s. per day, and 
the little cow/uriére should not charge more 
than from £1 15s. to £2 2s. for making a 
dress, exclusive of sundries. 

Boots, shoes and gloves must be good ; if 
a stock is laid in, they will last twice as long 
again. ‘Two pairs of boots, two pairs of 
walking shoes, pretty slippers and tiny red 
velvet mules for home wear, with some 
nice evening shoes, make up the sum of 
one’s requirements for a very long while to 
come. Boots laced up the fronts, which are 
not rights and lefts, give the best wear; 
they should all have the low, broad, Louis 
Quinze heels, with the exception of winter 
walking boots. 

Black and dark gloves will be worn this 
winter, which will be a notable economy. <A 
white glove isa thing of dread if the hand 
is not very tiny, so the majority of women 
have cause to be grateful for Fashion’s tender 
mercies in this matter. The prettiest muffs 
and collarettes I have yet seen can be made 
up of pieces, and of frilled sable, chinchilla, 
mink or skunk mixed with lace, like those I 
have had sketched from recent Paris models. 
I have much more to say, but must hurry 
to a close. I will only add a few words. 
Black in dress is a false economy ; it shows 
wear more quickly than anything else, 
besides accentuating the lines of age and 
forming a background for wrinkles. To 
endure black, a woman must be fair, corpu- 
lent, and—twenty ! Colours are a science 
in themselves. False colourings, such as 


petunia, lavender, old rose, 
shot blues and purples, are 
only fitted for blondes 

brunettes should choose in 
the flame-colour, orange, 
amber, yellow, and tomato- 
red tints. White or cream 
about the throat is be- 
coming to all women, but, 
above all, to those who 
have resolutely passed the 
rubicon of the thirties. A 
note of colour, clear as a 
clarion call, is delightful 
to waken up the insipidity 
of grey or fawn, but it 
will jar if that note is 
distorted by too frequent 


repetition. Petite figures must adopt plain 
or striped materials; checks and _ large 
brochés are reserved for the majestic 


daughters of the gods. A large hat will 
dwarf a small woman. Buy sparingly at 
sales. Never buy what is not wanted. 
temember, too, that there is no reason 
why we should pay dressmakers for taste, 
if we can learn to cultivate it in ourselves. 
The art of dressing cleverly is economy 
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itself, because it is the art of combining 
one garment with another, so that, possess- 
ing a true sense of the fitness of things, 
we may be able to grace each social fune- 
tion to the pride of our friends and our own 
satisfaction. 
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THE EMPERORS DETECTIVE. 


By Percy ANDREA. 


(Author of “Stanhope of Chester,’ “The Vanished Emperor,” etc.) 
Tllustrated by ROBERT SAUBER, R.B.A. 
J.--THE INCIDENT OF THE SEVERED FOREFINGER AND THE 


HOUSE IN THE WALDSTRASSE. 


AM a gentleman adventurer. 

] make ‘this ‘statement frankly 
and unequivocally, so that 
no misunderstanding on the 
subject may, arise hereafter. 
There is, in my opinion, no 
earthly reason to be ashamed of tie title. 
To be reduced to the necessity of living by 
one’s wits is no disgrace, provided one is 
possessed of the requisite wits to live by. 
As for myself, they have so far never failed 
me, and I can afford to snap my fingers at 
certain stiff-necked noodles of my acquaint- 
ance who, while careful on occasion to treat 
me with due outward respect—for I enjoy 
no mean reputation as a marksman—do to 
my certain knowledge shun my society as if 
it were not fit for reputable men. 

I do not give a fig for the opinion of such 
fools. A couple of hundred years ago 
qualities such as mine would have conducted 
a man to fame, fortune, and honour. Living 
as I do in this humdrum nineteenth century, 
two or three hundred years behind my time, 
I am forced to rest content with the 
consciousness of my deserts, and to seek 
adventure for the mere pleasure it brings, 
not for the honour it yields. 

This by way of preamble to a series of 
adventures which in any time save the 
present would have placed me beyond the 
need of earning the precarious livelihood 
upon which I now depend. 

It was about two years from the date of 
present writing that I landed in Berolingen 
with a couple of hundred pounds in my 
purse, a troublesome scar on my leg—the 
relic of a bullet wound received during the 
siege of Plevna—and in my pocket one or 
two introductory cards to officers in the 
Arminian capital, bequeathed to me by a 
late comrade-in-arms in colonial East Africa. 
I had taken service about ten years before in 
the Turkish Army, since when and the time 
I speak of I had borne arms under more flags 
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than I care to enumerate. There is always 
trouble somewhere on the globe, and, though 
[ have at times found it difficult to make 
both ends meet, I have never suffered from 
lack of employment. My last resting-place 
had been Wittichau, a comparatively small 
garrison town in Silesia, wheré “I had come 
within an ace of entering into the bonds of 
holy ‘matrimony and settling down for the 
rest of my days to a staid and sober family 
life. From this fate I was mercifully 
preserved by the fickleness of the object of 
ny affections, a young woman of exceptional 
attractions, who, after flirting with me for 
three weeks in the most outrageous manner, 
suddenly disappeared from her home with an 
obscure adventurer who, as I subsequently 
learned, had all along been paying — her 


clandestine attentions. 
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_ I mention these latter facts as they have 
no little bearing upon the adventures I am 
about to relate, the first of which occurred 
within a fortnight of my advent to the 
Arminian capital. I had spent the greater 
part of those two weeks in hunting up the 
men to whom I had _ introductions, + and 
ascertaining from them what prospects I 
possessed of obtaining military employment 
in Arminia. The result had been somewhat 
disheartening, for I found, in the first place, 
that my good friend from East Africa had 
considerably overrated the esteem in which 
he was held by the officers to whom he had 
commended me; and, in the second place, 
that, in spite of the fact of my having held 
honourable commissions in several European 
armies, my entry into the service of his 
Majesty the Em»eror Willibald of Arminia 
was barred by seemingly insuperable diffi- 
culties. Accustomed as I was to a life of 
activity, time soon began to hang heavily 
upon my hands, and, disgusted at the cold 
reception afforded me by those upon whose 
assistance I had so surely reckoned, I was 
already determining to quit Arminia alto- 
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gether, and direct my steps at haphazard 
into some other quarter of the world, when 
an event occurred which altered, for a period 
at least, my whole fortunes, and in its sequel 


brought me within a hair’s breadth of 


realising my most cherished dream. 

Occupied with the thought now uppermost 
in my mind, the devising of some new plan 
for my future, I was saunteriag late one 
night along the border of the beautiful 


object apparently was to secure their man, 
whether for the purpose of robbery, or with 
some other intent, I could not say. A glance 
sufficed, however, to show me that, in spite 
of his valiant stand and the advantage he 
possessed in being armed, the man at the 
tree could not long resist the onset of such 
overpowering odds. Hastening to the spot, 
therefore, I seized the sturdiest of his three 
assailants by the neck, and using him as a 
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“Beneath a huge beech tree stood a man with a drawn sword.” 


Thiergarten which adorns the western por- 
tion of the city, when I chanced, on turning 
a corner where the forest takes a sharp bend 
towards the east, upon a scene of a somewhat 
startling character. Beneath a huge beech 
tree, with his back set against the trunk, 
stood a man with a drawn sword, defending 
himself against the joint attack of three 
stalwart fellows. The latter, as it seemed to 
me, were not armed, or at least, if they were, 
they made no use of their weapons. Their 


kind of battering ram against the other 
two, created a sudden diversion that gave 
the attacked party a moment’s breathing 
Space, 

The result, so far as I was concerned, 
proved rather different from what I had 
expected, for, upon recovering from their 
surprise, the trio, as of one accord, turned 
about and directed their attack against me. 
In the twinkling of an eye the fellow I had 
seized wrenched himself free, and, casting 
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his arms round my neck, endeavoured to 
throw me to the ground. Had I had only 
him to deal with I should have laughed at 
his efforts. But my attention was necessarily 
divided between him and his two comrades, 
one of whom, as I now saw, had an ugly- 
looking knife in his hand, with which he 
danced around me as I struggled with my 
assailant, evidently awaiting his opportunity 
to give me a home thrust. 

It was the deuce of a predicament, and I 
inwardly cursed myself for my folly in 
meddling in a business that didn’t concern 
me. Engaged as I was in dodging one man’s 
knife, whilst another was using his utmost 
efforts to throttle me, I had no leisure to 
bestow any attention upon the man whose 
rescue I had foolishly undertaken. My 
breath was getting scant, and lights of 
various colours were beginning to dance 
before my eyes, between which I saw at 
intervals the silvery gleam of the stiletto 
upraised over my head. Suddenly it de- 
scended with lightning quickness, a sharp 
cry of pain, accompanied by a furious oath, 
followed, and I fell heavily to the ground. 
The grip upon my throat was released, but 
I must have lost consciousness for a few 
instants, for when I looked up the three 
villains were gone, and I was alone with the 
man to whose assistance [ had sprung. 

He stood gazing down upon my prostrate 
form with a cool, critical smile. In his right 
hand he held the short thin weapon I had 
seen him using against his assailants, and in 
his left a kind of wooden scabbard, into 
which he presently returned the blade. The 
whole arrangement, as I now saw, was what 
is commonly known as a sword-stick. 

“Holy thunder!” I exclaimed, raising 
myself and involuntarily speaking in English ; 
“that was a narrow squeak.” 

My companion nodded. 

“T am indebted to you,” he said, speaking 
inthe same tongue. “ You are an English- 
man, I see.” 

“ At your service,” 
at that.” 

* Your name ¢” he asked. 

“Walter Raleigh,” I answered. 
yours " 

“A name to be proud of,” he remarked, 
ignoring my question. “I trust it is borne 
by one who is not unworthy of his greater 
namesake.” 

He spoke English with so perfect an 
accent that I was in doubt whether he could 
be a native of Arminia, and, curious to learn 
whom I had so. opportunely befiiended, | 


I replied, “ and a fool 
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repeated my query as to his name. But he 
once more coolly evaded an answer. 

“We will see,” he said. ‘“ We shall have 
time enough to become better acquainted. 
For the present it would be well for us to 
think of shifting our quarters here.” 

He bent down as he spoke, and, picking up 
an object which lay in the snow, regarded it 
for an instant with a grim smile. It was a 
human forefinger, cut off at the lower joint 
as clean as if severed by a surgeon’s knife. 

“ By Jove, that’s a dainty bit of work,” I 
exclaimed, as he quietly wrapped the limb in 
his handkerchief and placed it in his pocket. 
The coolness of the whole proceeding tickled 
me greatly. 

“ Better a scoundrel’s finger than your 
life, friend Sir Walter,” he said. “I owed 
you a debt, and I have repaid it. We are 
quits.” 

“Rather far from quits,” I cried, a good 
deal moved by this explanation of my escape 
from certain death. ‘The odds are yours, 
and you may count upon Walter Raleigh to 
make them even should occasion offer.” 

“We can discuss that later,” he replied, 
regarding me sharply for a moment, as if 
weighing my words. “If you care to render 
me a service, maybe you will find it not 
entirely to your disadvantage to do so.” 

Without awaiting my reply, he emerged 
from the trees under which we had been 
conversing, and hailing an empty droschky 
that happened to pass sleepily along the 
boulevard, motioned me to enter it with him. 
I complied almost mechanically. He gave 
the driver his directions, and in another 
moment we were being whirled at a rapid 
pace towards the great Brandenburg Gate at 
the top of the famous Avenue of Limes. 

The drive occupied but a few minutes, 
my companion’s abode being one of the few 
smaller detached residences, surrounded by a 
garden, which are still left in that portion of 
the city. The vehicle had scarcely stopped 
at the front gate, when the door of the house 
was opened, letting out a flood of light into 
the dark night, and a man-servant came 
hurrying down the walk with a lantern in his 
hand to receive us. Having handed the 
driver a piece of money, he preceded us with 
his lantern and escorted us in this fashion 
into the house. 

To say that the appearance of the interior, 
which was profusely illuminated, surprised 
me would be to understate the case. The 
effect was simply dazzling, and reminded me 
very forcibly, in everything except its size, 
which was small, of those brilliant fairy 
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palaces we read so much of in tales of Eastern gold and _ silver, priceless. vases, gems and the 
origin. It seemed almost as if the place had — curios, met the eye wherever it turned. ex 
been fashioned after some such oriental Immediately upon my entrance, at a sign wl 
| from my companion, I th 
was taken in charge by 
the servant who had he 
carried the lantern, and ; Int 
conducted to a large [ 
bath-room on the i of 
ground floor arranged } th 
in Moorish fashion, with i kn 
a large pool in the ob 
middle and stone divans ge 
covered with silk cush- th 
ions along the walls. br 
A black attendant, with co 
turbaned head and at- ad 
tired in long, loose robes ) 
girded round the waist, su 
stepped forward to sel 
receive me, and after mi 
assisting me to disrobe, fu 
retired to a seat at the , 
head of the bath, whilst to 
[ plunged into the tepid Bee 
water and refreshed my ch 
limbs after the some- ac 
what severe tussle: in 
which they had been di 
engaged. ta 
Having taken my tub 
i under these to me very dle 
novel circumstances, | Be 
was once more assisted of 
into my clothes by my \ 
black friend, whereupon au 
the servant who had 
brought me reappeared ’ 
and conducted me _ to pe 
another room, where | nl 
found a table laid out pe 
with every possible deli- pe 
acy. I had scaicely \, 
; had time to look around ww 
Pe, me when my host him- 
‘ s self entered by adoor at sg 
: ee A the lower end. Taking uP 
; , his seat at the head of 
the table, whilst two re 
; servants placed them- - 
selves behind his chair, ” 
ne, | he motioned to me to F 














join him, which I did 
‘“ 4 black attendant, with turbancd head, stepped forward to receive me.” without demur, proceed- pr 


ing to attack the good 

model. Every room was furnished and — things set before me without waiting to be ; 
appointed after a different artistic design. invited. The repast was excellent, the wines - 
e| 


The costliest materials draped the walls and superb, and my spirits rising with the 
carpeted the floors, and ornaments of massive occasion, I was not backward in replying to 
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the many questions regarding my birth, 
experiences, and general antecedents, with 
which my host plied me pretty freely during 
the course of the meal. 

On one subject, however, I noticed that 
he maintained a curious reticence, cutting 
me short in a very peremptory manner when 
[ questioned him upon it. It was the reason 
of the attack that had been made upon him 
that night. All I could gather was that he 
knew nothing of his assailants, nor of the 
object of their assault. Yet, from the 
general tenor of his conversation I felt sure 
that he had had some definite purpose in 
bringing me to his house, and I naturally 
connected it in my own mind with his 
adventure that night. 

I was not left long in doubt on the 
subject, for, when the meal was over and the 
servants had retired at a sign from their 
master, the latter addressed me, without 
further preamble, as follows : 

“From what you have been good enough 
to tell me, I gather that you are here in 
search of employment congenial to a 
character such as yours. Are you willing to 
accept such employment at my hands ?” 

“Provided it is compatible with the 
dignity and honour of a gentleman, cer- 
tainly,” I replied promptly. 

“The service I should require of you 
demands two things—firstly courage, and 
secondly discretion. From what I have seen 
of you, I believe you to possess courage. 
Whether you have discretion is a question I 
ain still left to solve.” 

I bowed. ‘ And the service ?” I asked. 

“Tt is this. A few days hence a certain 
person will present himself under cover of 
night at a certain house in the north-western 
part of the city, where he will receive a 
packet of papers. Your task will be to 
secure this packet of papers and deliver it 
to me.” 

I rose. This 
robbery,” I said coldly. 
tivht, but not to steal.” 

“The distinction does you credit,” he 
replied, without moving from his seat. “ I 
may understand, then, that you refuse to 
render me this service.” 

‘“* Unless you can prove to me satisfactorily 
that you possess some just claim to the 
papers you desire to secure by such unusual 
means, undoubtedly. You forget,” I added, 
“that, although I am under an admitted 
debt of gratitude to you, I have as yet not 
even the honour of knowing your name.” 

“That is a defect easily remedied,” he 


smacks of highway 
“T am ready to 


rejoined. “On the one condition, however, 
that you pledge me your word of honour 
never to mention the fact of your acquaint- 
ance with me to living soul. Are you 
prepared to do this ?” 

“Why not ?” I answered with alaugh. “I 
have no confidential friends here, and my 
circle of acquaintance is but slight; you have 
my word.” 

“Good,” he said simply. ‘“ My name is 
Heinrich von Retzow.”* He fixed his eyes 
keenly upon me as he spoke. “ It is, perhaps, 
one that is not entirely unknown to you.” 

I gave a start of surprise. The name, 
as I need scarcely tell the well-informed 
reader, was none other than that of the 
famous, much-feared political detective who 
was currently believed to hold in his hand 
the fate of half the notables at the Emperor 
Willibald’s court. 

Certainly, I thought to myself, as I 
glanced round the sumptuously furnished 
apartment in which we were sitting and 
remembered the luxury of which every 
corner of the house gave striking testimony, 
the business of this man, if not exactly 
reputable in the strictest sense of the term, 
must be an unusually remunerative one. 

“Will it content you,” my companion 
went on, “if I assure you that the papers | 
(lesire to secure contain a state secret of vital 
importance to his Majesty the Emperor, into 
whose hands they will be delivered ? ” 

“Why, that sounds somewhat better,” I 
said, after a moment’s reflection, “though I 
must confess I do not relish the task.” 

“T can promise you that it shall be 
followed by one which is perhaps more con- 
genial to your taste,” he answered. “I 
mean the tracking down of the gentleman 
who, but for my timely intervention, would 
undoubtedly have placed you beyond the 
need of the employment you are seeking. I[ 
have some personal curiosity to learn more of 
this personage.” 

“A difficult job,” I remarked, “since I 
unfortunately never caught a glimpse of the 
fellow’s face. Even if I came across him, I 
am afraid I shouldn’t know him from 
Adam.” 

“You forget,” he rejoined, “that he has 
had a mark placed upon him that will be 
difficult to conceal. We have a clue there 
which should make it easy to hunt down our 
man.” 

He pointed as he spoke to the mantelpicce, 
where I now saw for the first time, among the 
costly bric-a-brac ornaments that adorned it, 
a smnall bottle filled with a whitish fluid and 
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containing a ghastly-looking object, which 
I recognised at once as the foretinger he had 
picked up from the snow. 

I am not of a squeamish disposition, but I 
could scarcely repress a slight shudder of 
disgust at the sight of it. 

“But let us return to our subject,” my 
companion continued, as if we had been 
discussing the most ordinary topic in the 
world. “I have asked this particular service 
of you as a repaynient of the debt you owe 
me. Of course, if you fear the danger it 
involves 3 

“T fear no danger,” I interrupted him, 
growing warm at the insinuation, “save 
dishonour. If I fail in this undertaking, 
who will guarantee me immunity from 
punishment at the hands of the law ?” 

“Ah, if you count upon failure,” he said, 
turning away with a gesture of contempt, 
“let us break off at once. I see I have 
misgauged you.” 

Whether it was design or not, he had 
touched me very cleverly at my weakest spot, 
and I exclaimed angrily— 

* By heavens! no one shall say I am a 
coward. I am your man, then, let happen 
what may.” 

He resumed his seat quietly, and in a few 
terse sentences set forth the plan I was to 
follow, giving me the exact locality of the 
house I was to watch and the probable 
time of the delivery of the packet I was to 
secure. Having done which, he dropped 
the subject and fell into an easy discourse 
upon other matters, chiefly military, his 
object evidently being to set me talking 
about my adventures in foreign parts and 
the events I had participated in, for which he 
seemed to evince a curious interest. At last, 
the hour having advanced far into the 
morning, he rose abruptly and dismissed me 
without further ceremony, with an air of 
easy command that nettled me somewhat, 
though it became him marvellously well. 

On thinking over the details of my adven- 
ture the following day, I had to admit to 
myself that I had acted very foolishly in 
undertaking the perilous mission imposed 
upon me. It is true I was fond of adven- 
ture, and the mystery attaching to the 
enterprise before me rather enhanced than 
lessened its charm in my eyes. But certain 
reports that had reached me concerning the 
doings of Herr von Retzow, whose reputa- 
tion for scrupulousness was not of the best, 
rendered me a trifle uneasy as to the ultimate 
consequences to myself of the step I had 
undertaken. What if this man merely 
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intended to use me as a tool to compass 
his own ends, and then to cast me aside, 
or perhaps make me his scapegoat in the 
event of his plan failing ? 

It was too late to retreat now, however, 
for my word was pledged, and I have never 
broken my word in my life. 

Three days after the incident in the Thier- 
garten, I received a note, warning me to be 
on my guard that night. It was signed, 
“H. v. R.,” contained an enclosure, and 
concluded with the following words—* Keep 
the enclosed, but use it only in the direst 
extremity.” 

The enclosure referred to was merely a 
visiting card, across which was written slant- 
wise in bold characters— Commending the 
bearer, Mr. Walter Raleigh, to the good 
offices of Colonel Heinrich von Stauffen- 
berg.” 

The thing puzzled me, for there was no 
signature attached to it, unless a kind of 
flourish at the bottom, which looked as if 
the writer had been about to affix his name 
and had stopped short in the act, could be 
taken for a sign manual. 

I placed the card in my breast pocket, 
however, and when night fell proceeded 
with the best heart I could summon upon 
my mission. 

It was about eight oclock when I arrived 
at my destination, a house not dissimilar in 
size and general exterior appearance to that 
which I had visited three days before. The 
garden, which fronted it on the Waldstrasse, 
and through which a drive led to the main 
entrance at the side (front doors are not 
unfrequently side doors in Berolingen), was 
fairly deep and thickly grown with shrubs, 
affording excellent hiding-places for persons 
on errands such as mine. Nor was I slow 
to avail myself of the shelter it offered. The 
neighbourhood was quiet and almost deserted, 
the night being cold and very dark, and it 
was an easy matter for me to vault over 
the fence that separated the garden from 
the street and ensconce myself unobserved 
among the bushes on the lawn. 

I was prepared for a vigil of possibly 
an hour or two, yet, aS one quarter after 
another struck upon the neighbouring 
church clock without any one appearing, 
I began to grow impatient and suspicious 
that I had been sent there on a fool’s 
errand. Once I fancied that I heard a 
stealthy footstep pass by me upon the gravel 
drive and approach the house. The signal 
by which I was to recognise my man was a 
sharp double rap with a cane against the 
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house-door. But I listened for the sound in 
vain, and concluded that I had been the 
victim of my own imagination. 

I grew the more convinced of my error 
when I presently heard the further gate 
swing and the unmistakable crunch of a 
man’s footsteps upon the gravel path. 
There was evidently no attempt at con- 
cealment here. The man, whose figure I 
could perfectly well distinguish through 
the bushes. behind which I was hidden, 
passed rapidly up the drive, hesitated an 
instant when he reached the house, and 
then disappeared down the side walk leading 
to the entrance. The next moment I heard 
a sharp double rap upon the door, and | 
knew the moment for action had come. 

The suspense was short. Apparently the 
delivery of the packet, being a preconcerted 
event, required no exchange of  civilitics 
between the parties concerned, for, within 
two minutes of the double rap at the door, 
the man reappeared once more in front of 
the house. Having meanwhile shifted my 
position in such wise as to be able to spring 
out and confront the fellow at the corner, I 
Was just parting the undergrowth in front of 
me in order to dart out unhindered, when 
something quite unforeseen occurred which 
altered my plans entirely. 

I had been forestalled by someone else. 
Instead of one solitary figure on the path- 
way I now saw two, and they were engaged 
in a desperate straggle. The glimmer of 
steel in the dim light shed by a lamp near 
by showed me that one of the two was 
armed, but I could not distinguish which. 
I heard the words—‘ The packet, you 
scoundrel, or Dll run you through the 
body”; then a violent scuffle, as the com- 
batants shifted their ground on the gravel, 
a desperate oath or two, and, before I could 
make up my mind whether to step out and 
intervene or not, the couple had separated, 
and my man was speeding down the drive- 
way as fast as his legs would carry him. 

I let him run unhindered, for I saw at a 
glance that his assailant had possessed him- 
self of the packet. He stood regarding it 
for an instant with evident satisfaction, then 
turned sharply on his heel, and, instead of 
following the other out of the place, made 
straight for the house door. Although I 
followed him as swiftly as I could without 
betraying my presence, I was only in time 
to see him open the door with a key and 
disappear into the house, slamming the 
door behind him. 

My consternation at this unexpected turn 


of things was complete. Here was a 
dilemma indeed. Did this man belong to 
the house? And dared I beard him in his 
own dwelling and take the papers from him 
by force? The notion savoured too much 
of downright burglary to be pleasant. 
Moreover, the man was armed with a sword, 
and though I carried a revolver—for safety 
sake—TI scarcely reckoned on having to use 
it under such circumstances as these. 

I was standing thus irresolute when of a 
sudden the loud, hysterical cry of a woman 
burst upon my ear. It came from the 
house, and simultaneously two shadows 
appeared on the blind of one of the 
windows of the lower floor. From the 
gestures made by the two figures it was 
evident that the one, a female, was pleading 
for something : whilst the other, a man, was 
holding her at arm’s length. The shadows 
vanished again almost immediately, but I 
could hear the voice of the weman continue 
to implore and threaten alternately, then 
break off for a while into hysterical sobs, 
and presently resume its pleading toncs once 
more. 

In itself there was nothing particularly 
startling about all this. But there was 
something distinctly startling to me in the 
fact that I knew the voice of the woman. 
Strange as it may seem, it was none other 
than that of the girl who had jilted me six 
months before in the Silesian garrison town, 
and had eloped with another. 

In an instant my resolve was taken. The 
window, on the blind of which the two 
shadows had appeared some moments ago, 
gave on to a low verandah easily accessible 
from where I stood, and, what was more 
important still, it was, as I now observed, 
slightly open. Without waiting to consider 
the full consequences of what I was doing, 
I swung myself on to the verandah, pushed 
open the window, and sprang into the 
room. 

The effect of my appearance was some- 
what dramatic. The woman, who proved 
indeed to be no other than my faithless love 
from Silesia, fell back on the sofa with a 
loud shriek; whilst the man, who was 
attired in the undress uniform of an 
Imperial guardsman, sprang forward, sword 
in hand, as if to attack me. Possibly some- 
thing in my posture caused him to reflect, 
for, instead of using his weapon, he stopped 
short and asked— 

“ What do you seek here ?” 

I pointed to the packet he was holding 
in his hand, which had evidently been 
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the subject of the conversation I had 
interrupted. 

“| would trouble you for those papers,” | 
answered, thinking it best to brazen out the 
situation. 

“You scoundrel!” he ejaculated, “ you 
shall pay for this insolence ! ” 

He raised his sword as he spoke, and 
advanced threateningly towards me. But [| 
was now on my mettle. 

“You had better let us settle the matter 
amicably,” I said, drawing my revolver, “ or 
I shall be compelled to use arguments that I 
would prefer to avoid.” 

I covered him with my revolver as I said 
these words, and he drew back aghast. 

“What!” he exclaimed. ‘“ You dare to 
threaten my life ?” 

“ Precisely,” I answered. “TI shall shoot 
you where you stand within fifteen seconds, 
unless you deliver me those papers. I have 
authority for my action, and it will be at 
your peril that you challenge it.” 

People who have had the kind of 
experience in life that I have had will be 
aware that a determined attitude often 
masters the most desperate situations. ‘The 
present proved to be a case in point. There 
was Just one moment’s suspense, then a flash 
as of sudden intelligence in the man’s face, 
and the next instant the packet of papers 
flew at my feet. 

I did not stir. No doubt he guessed the 
reason, for he turned deliberately on his heel 
and left the room. 

“We shall meet again,” he said, as he 
closed the door behind him. 

“*T shall be charmed,” I answered, with a 
mock bow, and picked up the packet. 

A minute afterwards I heard the house 
door slam very violently, and knew that my 
man had left the house. 

I now turned my attention to the woman. 
She had risen from the sofa, and stood 
looking at me with eyes of terror. 

“ Mr. Raleigh ? ” she whispered. 

I bowed. 

“ T am honoured,” I said ironically. 

“By what right do you claim that 
packet 7” she asked. 

“ By the same right as he who was robbed 
of it ten minutes ago in that garden,” I said, 
answering at random. 

“Ts that true?” she asked, her eyes 
lighting up strangely ; and then, as I merely 
shrugged my shoulders, she added, “ Are 
you one of Herr von Retzow’s men ? ” 

I opened my eyes in surprise, for this was a 
staggerer. But I did not hesitate a moment. 
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* At your service,” I said. 

She still looked doubtful. 

“Mr. Raleigh,” she said again, and her 
voice had that touchingly pleading sound 
that I knew only too well, “ will you pledge 
me your word of honour as a gentleman and 
a soldier that you intend to deliver that 
packet into Herr von Retzow’s hands ? ” 

This time I could answer with a good 
conscience in the affirmative. 

“ Unless the gentleman who just handed 
it to me should meanwhile succeed in 
regaining possession of it, most assuredly,” 
I replied. 

She drew a breath of relief. 

“You had better hasten away,” she said. 
“Tf you give him time he will find means 
to thwart you yet.” 

“Ts he your husband ? ” I asked. 

She nodded. 

“ And you fear him ?” I said. 

Perhaps there was a touch of anger in my 
question, which she noticed, for once more 
that strange light came into her eyes, and 
she looked at me with a searching gaze. 

* You are not deceiving me, Mr. Raleigh ?” 
she faltered. “If you knew all, you would 
pity me and help me.” 

“By God !” I exclaimed, much moved by 
her sadly subdued manner, which was so 
different from that of the proud, wayward 
girl I had known six months ago ; “ if he has 
injured but one hair of your head I will make 
him rue it.” 

“Give me the packet,” she said, with 
sudden energy. 

I hesitated. 

“Tam but a weak woman,” she went on 
scornfully, noticing my reluctance. ‘“ Arc 
you afraid I would keep it ? ” 

I placed the packet in her hands. She 
tore the cover open with nervous fingers, 
extracted a paper, and handed it to me. 

* Read that,” she said. 

I glanced at it. It was a certificate of 
marriage between one Ernest Frederick, 
Count of Lausitz, and Anna Theodora, 
daughter of district inspector of customs, 
Ludwig Volkmar, of Wittichau, in Silesia. 

My lip curled. 

“A count,” I said. ‘So I have the honour 
of addressing Madam the Countess 7” 

She appeared not to notice the sarcasm. 

“Do you know,” she asked, “ who it is 
that bears the title of Count of Lausitz ?” 

“T am afraid that my _ genealogical 
knowledge does not extend so far,” I 
remarked. “I have never heard of a Count 
of Lausitz.” 
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“Possibly not,” she said. “It is one of the 
titles borne by the Duke of Friedrichsburg.” 

“The Duke of Friedrichsburg ?” I ex- 
claimed, at first scarcely comprehending her 
full meaning. “Do you vefer to the 
Emperor’s brother-in-law ? ” 

“T mean the Emperor Willibald’s brother- 
in-law,” she answered. 

“ But,” I stammered incredulously, “is 
not this man your husband ? ” 

“Unless that paper lies, certainly,” she 
replied somewhat proudly. “ It is the only 
proof I possess of my marriage, for the leaf 
of the register on which it was recorded has 
recently been torn out and destroyed, by 
whose order I leave you to conjecture.” 

I stood dumbfounded. The whole thing 
sounded like a romantic fable. The Duke 
of Friedrichsburg, the unruly and somewhat 
notorious brother of the Arminian Empress 
was, I understood, on the eve of becoming 
betrothed to the beautiful young Princess of 
Bieberstein. Yet, if what I had just heard 
was true, he was already a married man, and 
the simple daughter of the customs inspector 
of Wittichau was, according to all law, moral 
if not actual, Duchess of Friedrichsburg and 
sister-in-law to the Arminian Empress. 

“Are you sure,” I asked, handing her 
back the paper, which she returned into the 
cover, “that this Herr von Retzow will 
prove the true friend you think him? This 
is a valuable paper you are parting with, 
doubly valuable, indeed, in view of the 
destruction of the original from which it is 
copied.” 

“Do you suppose me a fool?” she said 
iritably. “That paper in Herr von 
Retzow’s hands will avenge me for my 
sufferings, and avenged I will be, though 
it should cost me my life and my honour,” 
she added, looking like a handsome little 
fury. 

“And you shall have my help, too, for 
the matter of that,” I exclaimed, remember- 
ing with some bitterness that the man she 
now hated had been the destroyer of my 
pretty dream of six months ago. 

“Against him?” she asked, an eager 
sparkle in her eyes. 

“Why not?” I said. “ You appear to 
forget that I, too, have an account to settle 
with this gentleman.” 

Upon my word, I believe she remembered 
nothing at all of my own courtship and the 
cruel treatment I had received at her hands, 
for she looked at me blankly for a moment 
and then merely said, in an absent way— 

* You are right. I forgot. If I should 


require a friend, then, I will not fail to send 
for you. But now go quickly,” she con- 
tinued, with more animation. ‘“ You have 
delayed too long already, and every minute 
is precious.” 

Indeed, there was nothing more left for 
me to say or do, and, fearing that further 
delay might be dangerous, I placed the 
packet, which she now pressed upon me, in 
my pocket and took my leave. 

I deemed it safest to make my exit by the 
same way that I had entered, and, having 
gained the street, walked swiftly in the 
direction of the main thoroughfare, where I 
knew I could obtain a conveyance to take 
me westward. I had not proceeded above 
fifty yards, however, before I observed that 
I was being shadowed. The fact in itself 
caused me no alarm, and I did not even 
think it worth while troubling to ascertain 
who my pursuer was. It was not detection 
I feared, for against that I could easily 
defend myself, but an attack, which might 
undo all I had so far achieved and cause my 
mission to fail on the very eve of success. 

Merely hastening my footsteps, therefore, 
and keeping well in the middle of the road, 
to obviate any possibility of a sudden 
assault, I sped on towards the more fre- 
quented quarter where my safety lay. In 
the distance I could distinguish the figures 
of two policemen who were apparently 
engaged in a quiet chat at a street corner, 
and I felt that when I had once reached and 
passed them I should be well out of my 
danger, for the main street was but a couple 
of turnings farther on. 

I was within a few yards of these men 
when a shrill whistle just behind me caused 
me to start and turn my head. As in a 
flash I recognised ia the person following me 
the man whom I had forced to yield up the 
packet of letters. The next instant I was 
struggling in the grip of four strong arms 
which had seized me from behind, and I 
knew that I had been trapped. I fought 
desperately for a few seconds, and, had the 
contest been a fair and square affair, I 
believe now that I should have gained the 
day. But these devils would take no 
chances, and, before I could bring such 
skill as I possessed into play, I received a 
blow on the head from behind with a sharp 
instrument, and fell heavily to the ground. 

I have but a faint and hazy recollection of 
What then occurred, for my senses came and 
went for a time intermittently and then 
left me entirely. Two scenes only have 
remained pretty clearly engraven on my 
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memory. The first was a big, bare room 
very sparely lighted, with benches along the 
walls, and a desk-table, surrounded by a 
wooden railing, near the window. A police 
officer sat at this desk, and five or six others 
stood around, whilst I lay on a kind of 
stretcher upon the bare floor. I saw a strip 
of paper pass from hand to hand, and by 
the hushed voices of those who inspected it, 
and the almost scared expression upon the 
faces of every one present, I gathered dimly 
that it contained something of a character 
startling to my captors. Every now and 
then their eyes would turn, first in my direc- 
tion with a look of anxious concern, and 
then towards the door, where presently a 
gentleman in civilian dress entered. The 
latter approached me, and lifting my head, 
inserted his forefinger, as it seemed to me, 
into the middle of my brain, whereupon the 
whole scene vanished strangely and made 
room for another. 

This was a small, but comfortable and 
extremely clean chamber, where I lay with 
bandaged head upon a snow white bed. 
Here all was quiet and peaceful. Tender 
hands ministered to my wants and soothed 
my aching brow with some cooling fluid. 
Nothing could have been more delightful, 
had it only lasted. But this scene and the 
former one kept alternating and mingling 
and merging into each other, for how long I 
cannot say. All I know is that I woke up 
one dreary afternoon to find myself an 
inmate of the city hospital, where I lay, well 
cared for, though friendless, for about a 
fortnight, leaving at the end of that time 
with a pretty deep scar on the back of my 
head and a puzzled feeling as to how I had 
got there. The hospital authorities could 
tell me nothing, save that I had _ been 
brought there by the police and entered in 
the books of the hospital as a first-class 
patient. When I asked for my bill, how- 
ever, I was merely told that it had been 
paid, though by whom and in what manner 
I tried in vain to elicit. 

Needless to say, the packet which had 
been the cause of all my misfortunes was no 
longer in my possession. One of the first 
things I found, however, on rummaging the 
pockets of my clotues, was the card given 
me by Herr von Retzow. It had been a 
good deal crumpled and fingered, and upon 
mature reflection I came to the conclusion 
that its discovery upon my person by the 
police was probably answerable for the 
humane treatment I had received after my 
capture. 
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DETECTIVE. 





My first step, after my return to my 
lodgings, was to visit the house I had 
watched on that fatal night three weeks ago. 
I found it closed and deserted, but for a 
female caretaker who opened the door in 
answer to my repeated knocking, and 
informed me, upon my enquiry whether 
the Countess of Lausitz would receive me, 
that no Countess of Lausitz lived there, nor 
had any one of that name ever occupied the 
house to her knowledge. The last occupant 
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“A paragraph under *‘ Latest Intelligence’ 
caught my eye.” 


had been a lady with some outlandish name, 
such as Ralli, or Rowley, or the like, and had 
left the place in a hurry three weeks ago for 
reasons best known to herself. For the rest, 
if I were curious, I was at liberty to apply 
to the police, whose interest in the house 
and its former tenant was deeper than she, 
the caretaker, found pleasant. 

All this information, given in a tone of 
deeply injured dignity, fairly took my 
breath away, and I returned citywards a 
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good deal downcast. Sitting in a well- 
known café on the Avenue of Limes an 
hour or two later, I was glancing through 
one of the back numbers of an English 
daily, when a paragraph under “ Latest 
Intelligence ” caught my eye. It ran thus— 

“The sudden banishment from the In- 
perial court of Duke Ernest Frederick, the 
Empress’s brother, has caused a considerable 
flutter in society circles here. The cause 
of his Highness’s exile appears the more 
mysterious in view of the almost simul- 
taneous arrival in the capital of the Dowager 
Duchess of Bieberstein, whose beautiful 
young daughter, the Princess Alexandrine, 
is generally reported to be the destined bride 
of the banished Duke. As this match, 
though strenuously opposed in certain illus- 
trious quarters both on this and the other 
side of the channel, is known to be a pet 
scheme of his Majesty the Emperor, who 
believes in matrimony as the best means of 
checking the much talked of vagaries of his 
obstreperous relative, the unexpected trans- 
fer of the latter to an obscure provincial 
garrison at the very moment of the young 
Princess’s advent to the Arminian court has 
naturally set all heads here a-wagging.” 

So the Duke of Friedrichsburg was exiled 
from court. Had Herr von Retzow had a 
hand in this? And if so, by what means ? 
Scarcely by reason of the success of my 
mission, I thought. 

I went back to my lonely lodging with a 
feeling of considerable despondency, due 
partly, no doubt, to my somewhat weak 
condition, but partly also to the sense of my 
failure, which nettled me deeply. The day 
had been an eventful one for me, but the 
chief event was still to come, for I had 
scarcely reached my rooms when my land- 
lady placed a somewhat bulky and _ official- 
looking letter in my hands, which I 
hastened to open. 

It contained two enclosures. One a short 
note without any signature, and couched in 
the following terms—‘ You have failed, my 
dear Sir Walter, but you have failed well. 
Let the enclosed be some compensation to you 
for what you have suffered. I shall expect 
to see you to-morrow before midnight.” 

I had scarcely cast an eager glance at the 
communication referred to, when I dropped 
it in sheer amazement at what it contained. 
This was nothing less than a formal docu- 
ment appointing Mr. Walter Raleigh, of 
Warden Court. Sussex—the seat of my 


family—to the post of Oberstallmeister— 
Anglicé, Master of the Horse—to her Serene 
Highness the Dowager Duchess of Bieber- 
stein. It was signed, “ Baron Rudolph von 
Brinkwitz, Master of the Ducal Household,” 
and was accompanied by a short note from 
that dignitary informing me that, upon the 
strong recommendation of Colonel Heinrich 
von Stauffenberg, her Highness had been 
pleased to make the said appointment, and 
requesting me to be good enough to call at 
the Chamberlain’s office early the next 
morning. 

I hardly knew whether to regard the 
whole thing in the light of a hoax or not. 
There were two things, however, which, 
upon fuller consideration, left me no doubt 
as to the genuineness of the affair. First, 
the evident knowledge of my family pos- 
sessed by Herr von Retzow or his friend von 
Stauffenberg, and, secondly, the nature of the 
office to which I had been appointed. I was 
considered the black sheep of my flock, it is 
true ; but the flock I came from was of the 
oldest and purest blood in England. I am 
not accustomed to boast of my family con- 
nections, nor had I breathed a word of all 
this to Herr von Retzow, so that he must 
have been at some pains to ascertain my 
actual birth and rearing. As for the appoint- 
ment itself, it was one for which anyone who 
knew me intimately would admit that I was 
peculiarly well fitted. There was a time, 
indeed, though I say it myself, when my 
fame as a daring horseman was on the lips 
of every man and woman who ever rode with 
the hounds in the south of England. To 
suppose, therefore, that Herr von Retzow-— 
or von Stauffenberg—i began to fancy they 
were one and the same—had recommended 
me without a knowledge of these facts was 
out of the question. Yet whence had he 
derived his information ? And what ends 
was he pursuing in thus promoting me ? 

[ confess that these and other considera- 
tions, which I need not dwell upon, ren- 
dered me a trifle uneasy. Still, my pride 
was considerably tickled by the prospect 
before me, and I never for one instant 
entertained the notion of refusing such 
brilliant preferment. 

It was indeed a strange and, as it seemed 
to me, almost unaccountable ending to my 
adventure with the packet of letters. But 
still more strange and unaccountable things 
were to happen in the sequel, of which I 
shall have to relate hereafter. 
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“ Briveet, what is that child crying so wildly 
m9” 
for ? 

“Sure, mum, he’s just drinked all his soothin’ 
syrup and ate the cork, and I don’t know now 
what ails him, unless it’s the bottle he wants to 


swallow !” 


A CAPITAL exercise in pronunciation for those 
who are learning French is to repeat the following: 
Si six scies scient six cigars, six cent six scies 
scient six cent six cigars. 


ST 


THE little maiden had a nurse of whom she 
was very fond, and who supplied her with most of 
her amusement. One day this nurse departed, 
and her small charge didn’t know what to do with 
herself. She wandered about the house, upstairs 
and down, into the garden and back again, and 
finally hung about her mother, who was busy just 
then with the baby. Receiving no attention, she 
turned away, saying dejectedly: ‘ Nobody loves 
me. I guess I’ll go down in the garden and eat 
worms. I ate free yes’day—two smoove ones and 


one woolly one.” 


Kinp Inquirer: And ’ow be the old man, Mrs. 
Quaggins ? 

Mrs. Quaaains: Thankee, kindly, but I’m 
afeared he be mortal bad. Doctor he do say as 
‘ow if ’ee live to morning ’e’ll ave some ’opes of 
’ee; but if ’ee doan’t ’ee’s afeared ’ee must give 


ee up. 


Tr is a singular fact that red is made from 
madder, and that bulls are made madder by red. 


GF 


Two students ring a hated professor’s bell at 
midnight. He puts his head out of the window 
and wants to know what’s up. 

“One of your windows is wide open.” 

“Where?” exclaims the startled professor. 

“'The one you are looking out of.” 
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an American lake, asked a 
native if there was good 
fishing in the lake. 
“Oh, yes, stranger.” 
“What kind of fish 
you catch here?” 
“Oh, all kinds, stranger.” 
“What did the largest fish 


do 


you ever caught weigh ?” 
“Waal, stranger, we don’t take weighing 


machines when we goes fishing, and I am an 
honest man and wouldn’t like to say how much 
that last trout I caught would weigh. But I tell 
you, stranger, that when I pulled that fish out of 
the water the lake went down a foot.” 


ST 


A MUSIC LESSON. 
By Gertrude M. Bradley. 


Out in the open a rollicking rover 
Is shaking the branches and laughing aloud, 
Rocking the tree-tops and bending them over, 
Shouting and calling from welkin and cloud: 


‘*Why will you stay with your nose to the paper, 
Slaving at rhymes that will never be read? 
Come and be free where I frolic and caper, 
Hark, while | sing you my verses instead. 


‘*Hither with me where I dance in the ether 
Under the blue, while the weathercocks whirl, 
And the sun-soaring lark drops her songlets be- 
neath her, 
To deck the bright clouds as their banners unfurl. 


Many the secrets I'll sing as you listen 
That willows have sighed where the water- 
weeds grow: 
Laughter of waters that dimple and glisten— 
Far better than yours are the songs that I know: 


** Symphonies whispered in leafy harmonics, 
Madrigals chanted by birds in their glee, 
Meadow-songs murmured in soft diatonics— 

Then cling to my garments and listen to me. 


‘*Listen and laugh when I shout in my gladness, 
Leaping and sweeping o’er hollow and hill; 
Listen and weep when I whisper in sadness, 
Then write them for others to read if they will.”’ 


GST 


“Time works wonders,” as the lady said when 
she got married after fifteen years’ courtship. 
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WHY I TURNED. 
z By a Hyde Park Worm. 


Ir was after a refreshing shower one morning 
last spring. Iwas taking my customary consti- 
tutional wriggle in a quiet corner of the Park, 
and I was extremely annoyed by the behaviour of 
a young man seated on the bench above me, who 
would persist in digging up the ground with the 
ferrule of his walking-stick, and gave me no peace. 
Surely, I thought, there is room in the world for 
both of us, and there is no reason why we should 
have any of these territorial disputes and waste 
our energies in struggling for possession. 

Just as I was becoming quite nervous, there was 
a musical sound. 

Ting-ting! That was all. 

The young man jumped up, trembling all over, 
and nearly crushing me beneath his boot, and at 
the same time a fresh-faced and _ bright-eyed 
young female of the human species dismounted 
gracefully from her bicycle, and shook hands with 
him. 

I flatter myself I am a good judge of women, 
and I assure you she was a miracle of daintiness. 
That was why I stayed where I was, although 
expected home to an early lunch. 

“Haven't I come fast?” laughed the girl. 
“ Aunt tried to keep up with me, but I gave her 
the slip round a ’bus. I was in front, and [ 
looked up at the driver, like that, you know ” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“ And he was such a nice old man. He pulled 
on one side to let me pass, and then he winked at 
me, like that, you know ” 

“VYe—es; I know,” sighed the young man. 

“And then--such fun!—he wouldn’t let aunt 
pass, and I got right away. So here lam. How 
long have you been here ?” 

“Only a few hours.” 

“How nice of you. Whatever did you find to 
do all that time ?” 

“Oh, I’ve been digging up worms, and— 
thinking about you.” 

“Pleasant association; but it’s better than 
thinking about worms and digging up me or my 
character. What sort of thoughts ?” 

“ Mixed,” said the young man. ‘“ Sweet and 
bitter. Sometimes i think you’re an angel, and 
sometimes-——” 

“Don’t mention it. I feel like that sometimes.” 

“Ethel!” cried the young man, with a sudden 
burst of energy, “be serious for a moment. I 
can’t live without you; and you’re going to marry 
that—that——” 

“ Now, don’t call my future husband names. 
That’s my privilege. Look at my engagement 
ring. | chose it because—it was the most 
expensive.” 

“Why pretend to be frivolous?” growled the 
oung man, “ when I know you have a heart of 
old.” 

“Oh, if I had a heart of gold, and—and a silver 
circulation; why, we would marry then. When 
the creditors came round to dun, you could lead 
me forward and explain my mechanism, and then 
open a vein and give the man_half-a-crown on 
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account. But I’m only made of the usual 
materials, and I’m sold to the highest bidder—lot 
42, small girl, suitable for drawing-room ornament. 
Now, don’t be so gloomy. Remember love’s a 
disease and marriage is the medicine to cure it.” 

She rose and took a step or two towards her 
bicycle. 

“Come!” she cried, “ if you’re not more cheerful, 
you shan’t help me to get on.” 

However, the young man followed her and held 
the bicycle while she popped up into the saddle, 
and then, with one hand on hers, and the other 
gently grasping her arm, he reluctantly gave her a 
push off, and stood there watching until she 
turned the corner. 

Then he walked slowly away in the opposite 
direction, never raising his eyes from the ground. 
His was undoubtedly a very bad attack. 

Frequently during the next few weeks the 
young man came and sat on the bench for an hour 
or so, digging with his stick. But she never 
appeared, and his visits gradually grew shorter and 
further between. 

The girl I saw walking with an elderly gentle- 
man, and as they passed by where I lay, he said— 

“You prefer Paris for our honeymoon ?” 

And she replied in a bored voice— 

“Oh, yes; I want to keep lively, and have 
plenty of occupation.” 

And the young man had not been for a week, 
when I saw him too. He had a lady by his side, 
and they were laughing together quite happily ; 
he as one who enjoys laughter the more for 
having wept. 

After that nothing of any importance occurred 
during ny daily wriggles. I lost interest in every- 
thing, and was frequently rebuked for cynicism. 
They said I was a good sort of worm at bottom, 
but I wanted backbone, and I was warned that 
worms who study anthropology come to a bad 
end. 

It was nearly the end of the season when I 
strolled out at dusk one night near the same 
bench, and saw a female form almost reclining 
upon it. She was trembling with emotion, held a 
handkerchief to her eyes, and was sobbing softly, 
without noticing whether there was anyone to see 
or hear. And I knew that it was Ethel come back 
from her honeymoon. 

For some time she did not remove her hand- 
kerchief ; but at last she let it fall in her lap and sat 
there gazing into the gloom. It was a lonely spot, 
and now that she sobbed no longer, there was 
scarcely a sound to be heard. ‘The trees whispered 
to the summer breeze, and a leaf or two fluttered 
down to the girl’s feet, and in the distance was the 
murmur of many hoofs and wheels, and night 
drew her mantle closer and closer round the earth. 

The girl shivered suddenly, startled by the still- 
ness of the air and the solitude, rose to her feet, 
and walked quickly away. I heard the rustle of 
her skirts gradually growing fainter and fainter. 

And then | turned, at the absurdity of human 
love, and the inconsistency of the female of this 
strange species. 


(Translated from the Wormish by T. C. Elder). 
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On the Steamer. 


Sue: I hear you told Miss Rouge she was quite a picture. 
HE (an artist): Well, my dear, she is beautifully painted. 
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A youna@ woman tried to be aristocratic, and 
did not look at the money she gave to the con- 
ductor of the car; but he meekly gave her back 
the lozenge, on which was written, “I'll never 
cease to love thee,” and said he was an orphan, 
with five little brothers to support, and must be 


excused. 


“Tr you are innocent,” said a lawyer to his 
client, who was charged with stealing a ham, “ we 
ought to be able to prove an alibi.” 

“T don’ ’spect’s we kin,” the darkey replied 
doubtfully. 

“ At what time was the ham stolen ?” 

“Bout lebben o’clock, dey say.” 

“Well, where were you between eleven o’clock 
and midnight—in bed?” 

“No, sah; I wah hidin’ de ham.” 


SF 


Tommy: Wasn’t Julius Casar one of the 
strongest men that ever lived, pa? 

Faruer: What makes you ask that question ? 

Tommy: I was just reading that he threw a 
bridge over the Rhine. 


ScepricaAL Aunt: What does he do, Dolly, for 
a living ? 

Dotty (greatly surprised): Why, auntie, he 
does not have time to earn a living while we are 


engaged. 


PEDLAR (opening his pack): I am introducing 
into this neighbourhood, madam, a little book 
on 

HovsEwire (slamming the door in his face): 
I don’t want anything! 

PEpLAR (loud enough for all the neighbours to 
hear): A little book on good manners, madam, 
but you don’t seem to need any. Good afternoon! 


ST 


“Miss Smirn,” said the proprietor, “do you 
know anything about the new minister who is 
coming to have charge of the church in the next 
street ?” 

“Yes,” replied the saleswoman. “ He is a tall, 
fine-looking man, about twenty-eight, and he isn’t 
married.” 

“Miss Smith,” said the proprietor briskly, “ you 
may put all the new bonnets in the shop in that 
front window right away.” 
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“*WE SHALL KNOW HOW 10 ANSWER THE GENERAL. GOOD NIGHT 
TO YOU, SERGEANT,’” 








KRONSTADT. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


Illustrated by A. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

AFTER FORTY DAYS. 

‘HE iron hand of winter relaxed 
| its grip upon Kronstadt when 
the last bitter winds of March 
had exhausted themselves. 
Gentle breezes followed upon 
the devastating gales; trees 
blossomed generously as the snow sank 
through the face of the land, and the grass 
lifted its head again. No longer was the sea 
imprisoned nor the ships that had wintered 
in the Merchants’ harbour. Marian, awake 
through long nights in her cell at Fort 
Alexander, could hear the waves gambolling 
in their new-found freedom or surging heavily 
against the granite walls with which the vast 
fort opposed them. There were even days 
when a kindly ray of sunlight came down 
through the barred windows and shone upon 
the icon set up in the corner of the dungeon. 
Marian welcomed these days, though her 
welcome was not without a certain pathos. 
She remembered that it was spring-time in 
Devonshire and that the child was alone. An 
intense longing for the freedom of the lanes 
and the perfume of the flowers possessed 
her. It was not that the intended dis- 
comforts of the cell galled her, for she was 
schooled now to privation and to suffering ; 
she had made up her mind to pay the 
penalty which was the guerdon of her 
rashness. But the thought that she was 
never to hear little Dick’s voice again, that 
he was dependent now upon charity for the 
very food he ate, drove her almost to mad- 
ness. She had been forty days in prison ; 
she asked herself how it would be when 
days had become years. 

Few visited her cell in those first hours of 
silence. They had sent a woman from the 
Governor’s house to wait upon her, and she 
had seen the Sergeant once or twice, though 
he had never spoken to her. But old Bonzo 
came nearly every day and brought always 
the same promise. 

“Tell us the truth, mademoiselle,” he 
would say, “and it will be well with you. 
There is a room in Fort Katherine where 
you can see the sun and watch the ships 
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You shall go there when 
you are sensible. But first we must know 
the names of those who helped you—your 
friends in Kronstadt, your friends in Lon- 
don. You cannot save them by silence. 
We shall catch them sooner or later; we 
shall know how to reward you when you 
help us in the attempt.” 

“T have no friends,” she would answer. 
“T have told you the truth. I was poor, 
and they tempted me. I can tell you 
nothing more.” 

Bonzo would lose his temper at this, and 
threaten her, but her courage remained 
unbroken. 

“You shall have the whip, and we will see 
what you can tell us then,” he would cry. 
“Do you think to defy us, mademoiselle ? 
Sapristi ! I could crush you with my fingers.” 

“They are large enough, monsieur,” she 
said simply. 

Bonzo would leave the cell and slam the 
door after such a scene. He had hesitated 
until this time to carry out any of the threats 
he uttered so glibly. He did not forget 
that Marian Best was an Englishwoman ; 
that the day might come when her story 
would be made public. But he left nothing 
undone which could appeal to the natural 
weakness of the woman; and there was a 
morning when she was carried up to see a 
man flogged in the courtyard of the fort. 
The lash falling brutally upon the bare 
flesh seemed to cut her own shoulders; the 
screams and groans of the wretched victim 
were so many appeals for her merciful inter- 
cession; she swooned when she saw the 
blood flow, but her answer to Bonzo was 
unchanged. 

“You are cowards here,” she said, “and 
you are not clever in your cowardice! You 
do not know the truth when you hear it. 
And you have no manners, monsieur. Oh, 
you do not frighten me at all. I laugh 
when you look like that. If you could only 
see yourself, you would laugh too.” 

She bore herself bravely indeed ; but when 
the iron door groaned upon its hinges, and 
she was left alone, and no sound but the 
surging of the sea against the bastions was 
borne in to her from without, she would sink 
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down upon the bed, and tears and wretched- 
ness would conquer her. She had no longer 
a friend in all the world, she said. Her love 
for Paul struggled for a while bravely against 
the damning testimony he had given in the 
council-room. She was clever enough to 
think that possibly some deep and hidden 
meaning was behind his words; but when 
the days passed and he did not come, when 
no message, no word from him reached her, 
the well of her love began to be dried up ; 
she accounted him her friend no more ; she 
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‘¢¢They are large enough, monsieur,’ she said simply.’ 


was, in spirit and in thought, a broken- 
hearted woman. 

The morning of the fortieth day dawned 
generously, for there was a gift of April 
sunshine in her room and the gaunt stone 
walls were touched with its warming glow. 
Marian awoke at daybreak, and being per- 
mitted to walk for an hour upon the 
ramparts—a concession made to her but 
thrice in the weeks of her imprisonment— 
she beheld the town again and wondered 
that the sun of spring could so transform 
it. Even the grim shapes of the bar- 
racks were softened by the splendour of 
the morning light. She could distinguish 
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the gilded domes and minarets of the 
churches ; the cramped yet picturesque houses 
huddled about the Merchants’ harbour ; the 
masts of ships in the docks; the stately 
hulls of ironclads and cruisers; could hear 
the blasts of bugles, the shrill piping of 
whistles, the clank of the great hammers at 
the arsenal. But the sunshine touched every 
outstanding object with its transforming 
rays. The muzzles of the great guns, 
peeping from the tremendous mole of the 
island, were capped with gold ; there were 
flashes of fire upon all the bright places of 
the ships ; the sea sparkled and foamed and 
rolled merrily over the silver shallows of 
sand. She could perceive the Ingrian coast 
and the woods creeping down to the water’s 
edge ; it was for her an emblem of the life 
she had lost. The very beauty of the 
morning awoke in her that intense longing 
for liberty which is the swift punishment of 
the prisoner. Everywhere the new day 
spoke of life and work and the gladness of 
being ; but for her it had no message. 

The short hour passed all too swiftly. She 
returned to her cell at seven o’clock and to 
the meagre repast prepared for her. She 
asked herself, while she drank the welcome 
tea and ate the coarse bread, if Bonzo would 
come again upon that morning to threaten 
her or cajole her as he had threatened and 
cajoled so often. An inconquerable spirit of 
mischief prompted her to tell him some fool’s 
tale with which he might occupy himself for 
a season. When someone knocked at her 
door presently, she made sure that this was 
her opportunity, and began to rack her 
brains for a plausible story. But the door 
was opened and the man who entered was 
not Bonzo. 

* Paul !” she cried, and then stood silent 
and wondering. 

Her lover, for a truth, stood before her. 
She saw that he was dressed in the full 
uniform of a captain of artillery—the green 
tunic with the scarlet epaulets and_ the 
scarlet and black facings, the pipe-clayed 
belt, the high black boots, the fur cap with 
the golden eagle for its crest. But his face 
wore deep lines which had not been there at 
carnival, and the hand which rested upon 
the hilt of his sword was thin and white. 
For an instant he could not find his tongue. 
He stood rocking upon his heels as his habit 
was, while he sought vainly for some word 
which might give his tongue release. 

Marian had risen from her seat as he 
entered, and when her first cry of wonder 
had escaped her she was quick to take rity 














upon him. Instinctively she had hidden the 
plate of coarse bread behind her cup that he 
might not see of what kind her food was ; 
instinctively, too, she touched her wind-blown 
curls with her fingers and looked down at 
the shabby dress she wore. 

“Tt is you, then,” she said, with a poor 
attempt at gaiety. “I might have known 
that no one else in Russia would knock at 
my door.” 

Paul did not answer her. He was staring 
at the wretched furniture of the cell. He 
shivered as though the cold of the granite 
walls had struck his own 
heart. 

“My God!” he cried, 
“is this your new home, 
Marian ?” 

She expected that he 
would begin to excuse him- 
self and to tell her why he 
had been a witness against 
her in the council-room. 
His pity for her was an 
enemy of her resolution to 
hide the truths of her mis- 
fortune from him. 

“ Yes,” she said, standing 
defiantly with her back to 
the wall, “I am always at 
home here—to my friends ; 
you need not ask me if I 
haveaday. I shall be glad— 
no, do not touch me—I am 
quite strong—Paul i 

How it was she knew 
not, but when next she 
opened her eyes Paul’s arms 
were about her and she was 





held close in his strong 
embrace. The tears still 


glistened upon her cheek, 
but they were tears of glad- 
ness, 

“ Beloved,” he said, “do 
not wound me; I suffer 
too—oh, God knows! Every hour has 
been an hour of pain since they took you 
away; there has been no sunshine for me, 
no day, no night; my life has stood still ; 
I have lived in the darkness; my eyes 
have seen no image but the image of her I 
love. Marian—you will not turn from me 
now ?” 

He held her closer for the passionate 
words to be whispered into her ear, nor did 
she restrain him. The long hours of loneli- 
ness were remembered too well that this new 
love should not win her gratitude. 
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“You told them,” she sobbed; “it was 
your word. They knew nothing until you 
spoke. If I suffer, it is by your hand; your 
love for me has brought me here. How can 
I believe is 

The reproach was choked suddenly upon 
her lips. The arms which held her trembled 
as with cold She looked into the face of 





the man, and the pain written upon it 
turned her anger to pity. 

“No, no, Paul—do not listen to me,” she 
cried in turn, clinging to him. 
true. 


“It is not 
Oh, I am not changed, I am only 


‘She held his face between her hands that the sunlight might fall upon it.” 


weak, and ill, and lonely. Tell me you are 
my friend ; tell me you will help me!” 

His answer was to kiss her again and 
again upon the forehead and the lips 

“T am your friend always, little Marian. 
“Would to God I could promise as you wish ! 
How shall I help you here—in this place ? 
It cannot be. You have made them your 
enemies, and they do not know how to for- 
give. I am the servant, and it is my 
duty to obey.” 

She looked up at him, and smiling now 
through her tears. 
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“And you have obeyed. Oh, I under- 
stand,” she said quickly. ‘ When you spoke 
against me I knew that you must speak. 
Paul, I do not love you less because of that 
—how could I?” 

She kissed him prettily, but a flush of 
shame coloured his face, for he remembered 
how much fear for himself had prompted his 
confession in ihe council-room. It was 
upon his tongue to make a full confession 
to her, for his simple honesty rebelled at 
her generous confidence ; but she began to 
speak of other things, and chiefly of the 
terrible forty days which had passed. 

“You did not come,” she said, “and I 
counted the hours. Then I said you would 
never come, or that you were ill. Paul, you 
have been ill—your eyes tell me that.” 

She held his face between her hands that 
the sunlight might fall upon it, but he 
shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

* It was nothing,” he answered, “ nothing 
at all. The work has been heavy, and I am 
tired—I do not sleep. It will be better when 
the summer comes.” 

He did not tell her that for ten days after 
they had arrested her he had been at the 
point of death, and was newly risen from a 


bed of sickness to visit the fort. Never- 
theless, a woman’s instinct guided her 


unerringly. 

“OQ my love, my love, if I had foreseen 
all—if I had told you of my folly and 
my trouble! And now it is too late; you 
suffer when you should forget. Oh, you 
must forget, Paul ; forget that I ever came 
to Kronstadt; forget that you were my 
friend ! ” 

He laughed brusquely. 

“Shall I forget that I live, or that the 
sun shines?” he asked. “Shall I forget 
that your freedom is to be won, that we are 
both upon the threshold of our lives? No, 
for a truth, such things are not to be for- 
gotten. Let us ask ourselves, rather, how 
the folly is to be undone, how our enemies 
are to be made our friends. It is because I 
believe in the possibility of these things that 
I am here this morning. If I can help you, 
Marian, it will be by telling them the truth 
as you have told it to me?” 

There was a question in his words, the 
unspoken thought that she had hidden 
something even from him. 

“Paul,” she said earnestly, “ you know 
that I have told you all as I have told it 
to them. I have no friends in Kronstadt, 
none in London. What I did was for the 
sake of the child. You see how it has helped 
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him, when they will not even let me write 
to him now.” 

“They will not let you write! You have 
asked them, then ? ” 

“God knows, I have asked them on my 
knees. You do not know what humiliations 
they have put upon me here. I hope that 
you will never know.” 

Paul laughed again. She looked up at 
him with startled eyes, but he held both her 
wrists and pushed her from him that he 
might watch her while he spoke. 

“You think that little Dick has had no 
message ?” he asked. 

“ How could he ?” she exclaimed, though 
a suggestion of the truth began to dawn 
upon her. 

“You think that he will write to you no 
more?” continued Paul, with a child's 
pleasure in his words. 

A smile lighted her face. 

“Tell me,” she cried, “do not torture 
me ?” 

Laughing still, he released her hands and 
took a letter-case from his pocket. His thin 
fingers trembled while he fumbled with the 
many scraps the case contained, but at last 
he found a paper scrawled over with a child’s 
writing. 

“There,” he said, laying the scrawl upon 
the table, “ that is how little Dick forgets to 
write.” 

He turned away and walked to the door 
of the cell, a subtle delicacy forbidding him 
to watch the tears upon the blotted paper or 
to listen to the half-spoken words of love 
and gratitude. Almost his first thought on 
the morrow of the dreadful day, when he had 
seen the soldiers at the Governor's house, was 
one for the child for whom this sacrifice was 
made. And now he reaped his reward. 

“Dick shall write every week,” he said, 
“and I shall be your mouthpiece. Do not 
be afraid ; I have planned it all, and he will 
learn to call me brother. Are you not glad, 
little girl ?” 

“T love you,” she said simply. “I am 
lonely no more, for your love shall be with 
me always.” 

The footsteps of a sentry in the court 
without forced them apart, and Paul began 
to remember again the purpose with which 
he had been sent to Fort Alexander. 

“T am come here to question you,” he 
said ; “ we must not forget that. They think 
that you have friends, but I shall tell them 
all and then we shall see. They must not 
keep you in this place. I will not rest until 
you are at Fort Katherine. I will see the 








General at once; he shall know how it is, 
and he will not refuse me. Oh, you are to 
be lonely no more, Marian—that day is past. 
We will begin the summer together and it 
shall be our summer always. The sun will 
shine upon us and we will forget the 
shadows.” 

“You make me forget them already, 
Paul,” she answered ; “it is summer for me 
now. I am happy even here when I know 
that to-morrow will bring you to me again.” 

“To-morrow and all the to-morrows,” he 
said cheerily, “I will find a way, be sure ; 
there is no door which my love for you 
shall not open; no night so dark that I 
shall not see the brightness of your eyes ; 
no day so silent that I shall not hear your 
voice. God guard you, little girl, and give 
you back to me !” 

He stooped once more to kiss her and 
went from the room quickly that he might 
say nothing which should awake her from 
this new dream of content. There had been 
a ray of sunlight ir the cell, but when he 
was out upon the sea again it seemed to him 
that the sun shone no more and that dark- 
ness lay upon the land. 

“God help me! how could I tell her the 
truth ?” he thought. “They will send her to 
the capital and I shall see her no more.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 


THE launch crossed the narrow channel 
between Fort Alexander and the mainland 
swiftly. Paul did not linger in the town, 
but, full of his promise to Marian, he went 
straight to the Governor’s house to seek 
the General. He found Stefanovitch in his 
private cabinet and was welcomed with a 
questioning movement of the eyebrow which 
meant, “ Well, why are you here ?” 

“T come to tell you that I have been to 
the fort, my General, and have seen the 
prisoner.” 

Stefanovitch put down his pen and turned 
in his chair. Though it had been a month 
of swift anxieties, the master of Kronstadt 
showed no trace of them either by careless- 
ness of dress or weariness of face. He was 
as well groomed and dainty in his personal 
adornment as when last he had racked his 
brains for compliments which should win 
the favour of his governess. 

“You have been to the fort 


'?? 


he said, 


fixing his glass that he might study Paul’s 
face. 


“By whose order was that ?” 
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“‘ By the Colonel’s order, my General.” 

Stefanovitch nodded his head two or three 
times. 

“He sent you there to question the 
woman ?” 

“He thought that she would tell me 
things which she would not tell to others,” 
exclaimed Paul, speaking eagerly. “I have 
been—that is, I called myself her friend.” 

A smile crept over Stefanovitch’s face. 
He nodded his head again as though he 
understood perfectly. 

“You called yourself her friend!” he 
repeated, as though weighing the words. 
“But that is a role you play no longer, 
Captain.” 

“T am the friend of none who is the 
enemy of my country,” said Paul stolidly. 
“Tt is because I do not believe that 
Mademoiselle Best is our enemy that I come 
here now.” 

“But the documents, the plan which 
she sent to London ?” exclaimed Stefanovitch 
testily. 

“She did not understand—she did not 
know what she was doing, General. She 
made the map because her relations in 
London offered her money. She did not 
think it was a crime. I have questioned 
her, and I know that she has told you all. 
There is nothing to find out now. The man 
to be punished is he who asked a woman to 
do such work. If he were in Russia——” 

Stefanovitch laughed a little hardly. The 
instinctive gesture which had carried the 
young soldier’s hand to the hilt of his sword 
was not lost upon his chief. 

*“ But he is not in Russia, and he will be 
too wise to come here. When you want to 
cut his throat, you must go to London and 
be hanged by a judge in a black cap after- 
wards. That is how they reward one who 
defends his honour—la-bas! And they call 
us barbarians! But I am waiting to hear 
more of your visit to Alexander. The woman 
has spoken to you? She has made a con- 
fession, possibly ? ” 

“ She has told nothing but that which she 
told to you in the council-room, General. A 
child could see that she spoke the truth. I 
would stake my life upon it.” 

Stefanovitch regarded him with some amuse- 
ment. He knew perfectly well whence came 
this earnestness surpassing the earnestness 
of the advocate. As a principle Nikolai 
Stefanovitch loved all women, but he could 
not understand the worship of the unit. 
Marian had amused him when she was at his 
house. Another governess would take her 
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place in a day or two, and she would amuse 
him too. But that he should disturb him- 
self at the change was a possibility to be 
laughed at. 

“You value your life at a low price 
when you stake it on a woman’s word,” he 
said. 

“Upon the word of some, true, my 
General ; but not upon the word of Made- 
moiselle Best. He is a foolish man who 
cannot tell when a woman is lying to him. 
This one has never lied ; the truth is written 
in her eyes.” 

“And you have been reading it there. Ho, 
ho! I must send this book to the Censor. 
He will tell me if it is good for my officers to 
read a work like that.” 

He leered pleasantly, delighting in the 
embarrassment of the younger man. There 
was no purpose either in his questions or his 
assumption of curiosity. Those at Kronstadt 
knew now the whole of Marian Best’s story. 
Their perplexity was the difficulty of keeping 
that knowledge from Petersburg, and of 
saving themselves from the charge of negli- 
gence which might be brought against them. 
This perplexity was helped by the presence 
of the prisoner at Fort Alexander. They 
hesitated to send her to the capital. They 
feared that her story weuld be made public 
by some prying Englishman, and that un- 
pleasant revelations would follow. And this 
thought was in Stefanovitch’s mind when he 
asked — 

“* Have you told Bonzo that which you are 
telling me?” 

“T have told him nothing, my General.” 

“ And why not ?” 

“ Because I wished first to speak to you ; 
I wished you to know that the prisoner is 
ill. They have put her in the south cell, and 
they give her black bread to eat. God 
knows, I did not like to see that when I 
spoke to her. She hid the bread behind her 
plate, General. She did not complain, but I 
could see many things. They are starving 
her, and she will not live long. Oh, she is 
so little and helpless; she has not meant to 
harm us. I said that I would speak to you, 
for you could know nothing of what has 
been done. I said that you would hear me, 
and remember that she is an Englishwoman, 
and have her taken to Fort Katherine. The 
Colonel would not understand. I could not 
speak to him; but with you it is different. 
You will listen to me; you will not forget 
that she has been the friend of your children. 
Kronstadt will gain nothing by this woman’s 

death. She would suffer eternal shame if her 
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And it will 
The English 
spies are everywhere. Someone will tell them 
that we have a prisoner at Alexander and 


story were known in England. 
be known—I am sure of that. 


that she is dying. They will say that it is 
your act—you, who are the father of the 
city and have won the love of your children. 
My General, you will send her to Fort 
Katherine ; you will not refuse me this.” 

His earnestness surprised even Stefano- 
vitch, who had always regarded him with an’ 
affection which lost nothing from the in- 
dispensable formality of their rank and duty. 
In all the years he had known him the 
General had never seen Paul so moved or so 
eloquent of purpose. For his own part, he 
disliked eloquence and all that disturbed the 
easy ripple of his life ; but his affection for 
the younger man came to his aid now, and 
there was added to the force of it that warn- 
ing word which Bonzo had forgotten to 
speak. Stefanovitch said to himself that 
Paul was right. They were dealing with 
an Englishwoman. The political friends of 
an Englishwoman could be troublesome. 

“Come,” he said, “you speak like the 
woman’s brother—or lover, my friend Paul.” 

Paul’s face flushed until it was crimson. 

“T ask nothing for myself, General,” he 
said; “that day is gone. But I speak as 
any honest man would speak when he sees 
a woman suffer.” 

“And you think that this woman will 
cease to suffer when she is at Fort 
Katherine.” 

“She will not cease to suffer, but she will 
live no longer in darkness ; she will not eat 
black bread ; she will see the ships ; she will 
hear men’s voices. Will Kronstadt be hurt 
because of these things, General? Oh, you 
know that she will not.” 

Stefanovitch’s glass dropped from his eye. 
For a moment his quick brain ran over the 
gamut of the possibilities. 

“Tt would be for a few days at the most,” 
he said, while Paul began to tremble with 
the excitement of success. ‘ They will hear 
of her sooner or later at Petersburg ; it may 
be that the police will wish to talk to her, 
and then our duty will be done. After 
that, my son—the deluge.” 

He took a pen in his hand and wrote 
an order quickly. Paul watched him as a 
hungry man may watch one who sets food 
upon his table. 

“Take that to Sergius,” said Stefanovitch, 
when the order was written. ‘ Your Eng- 
lish friend will be in Fort Katherine at 
sunset.” 





CHAPTER X. 
TEMPTATION. 


Paut left the Governor’s house with a light 
step. The sun shone for him again; the 
surge of the sea was sweet music for his 
ears ; the green heights of the distant shores 
were a joy to his eyes. “ To-night,” he said 
to himself, “to-night she will leave Alexander, 
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‘Paul laughed, and displayed the paper triumphantly.” 


to-night she will eat white bread and see the 
sky again.” But more often the thought 
was, “ T'o-night she will be near me, she will 
think of me, she will know that I have 
spoken to the General.” 

He walked swiftly, holding the paper as 
he would have held a jewel, in the hollow of 
his hand. It was his purpose to seek out 
old Sergius and to make sure that the 
hardly-gained order was enacted without 
delay. This purpose carried him through 
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the heart of the town toward the arsenal. 
He had a cheery word and a nod for such of 
his friends as he passed ; but he would stand 
to speak to. none, and when he met Bonzo 
face to face in the great square he begrudged 
the minutes of delay. 

“Sacré bleu! you walk like the devil!” 
said Bonzo, taking from his mouth a cigar 
as long as a pistol. “ Are you going back to 
Alexander, my son ?” 





Paul laughed, and displayed the paper 
triumphantly. 

“There is no more Alexander,” he said 
with fervour ; “she is to be at Fort Katherine 
to-night. J have the General’s order. He 
remembers that she is an Englishwoman, and 
he is wise.” 

Bonzo opened his cunning eyes. 

“Oh,” he said, “it is that, then. I 
thought there was something. So Nikolai 
is touched. Ho, ho! She hag been on her 
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knees to him. Now he will go on his knees 
to her. Quelle farce !” 

Paul wondered if this man had ever 
known a moment’s love or sympathy for a 
fellow creature; but he was careful to 
conceal his thoughts and to overlook the jest. 

“The General is afraid of the English 
tongues,” he said simply. “I think that he 
is right to be afraid. She is no criminal, 
my Colonel, and we are not a savage people. 
She will be just as safe at Fort Katherine, 
and we shall not suffer because she eats 
white bread.” 

3onzo laughed. 

“You should all wear petticoats!” he 
exclaimed boorishly ; “you should go to 
a nunnery and mope and mew together. 
How shall such fellows be soldiers ?” 

He turned on his heel, for he remembered 
that he was speaking of his chief ; but as he 
resumed his walk he cried, with a careful 
assumption of indifference— 

“Mind you don’t run away with her 
yourself, Captain Paul; she is not in Fort 
Katherine yet !” 

Paul stood still and choked the word 
which rose to his lips. He was about to 
resent with heat the suggestion that he 
could be guilty of this dishonour; but 
sonzo had already turned the corner of the 
square, and the younger man stood still to 
repeat the words of temptation again and 
again. 

“She is not in Fort Katherine yet !” 

Paul laughed and walked on. At a 
distance of ten paces he stopped again, and 
began to read the paper he had treasured so 
earnestly. 

“The Englishwoman to be removed at 
sunset, and to be delivered into the custody 
of Rothmister Siebenski at Fort Katherine. 

STEFANOVITCH. 

“At Kronstadt, April 19, 1895.” 


Paul read the paper three times. He 
turned it over and over, as though seeking 
for some name which should be written 
upon it. 

“So,” he said to himself, “he has for- 
gotten to write the name of Sergius upon 
it. He who delivers this paper may carry 
the Englishwoman from Fort Alexander. 
The Captain will not be there at sunset ; he 
will be in the café or at the barracks. The 
Sergeant would not question my authority, 
since I come straight from the great house, 
and here is the General’s order. Holy God ! 
what an idea !” 

He continued his walk, but at a more 


rapid pace. The suggestion which Bonzo 
had thrown out jestingly began to haunt 
him. He heard a voice whispering : “ It is 
possible. She would suffer no more. She 
would lie in your arms. It would be your 
business to see that she did not betray 
Kronstadt. She would be your wife—the 
friend of Russia.” 

He laughed aloud as men will at the first 
swift advance of some triumphant temptation 
which they have the will but not the strength 
to resist. His hurried walk carried him from 
the square to the café, where he had drunk 
with Bonzo on that night of Marian’s arrest. 
He entered and called for a glass of absinth. 
Destiny, now busy with him, contrived that 
he should take a seat wherefrom he could 
look over the harbour and spy out his own 
little launch lying a biscuit toss from the 
quay. She had been a present to him from 
his kinsman, Prince Tolma. They said that 
there was no faster yacht in all the Baltic ; 
men pointed to her as the work of the great 
Yarrow, and wagered that she would out- 
steam the fleetest cruiser then lying in the 
roads. Paul spent most of his money upon 
this little ship. She was his toy, his play- 
thing. He loved to steam in her to the islands 
of the Finnish shore, and there to camp for 
days at the zenith of the summer. He had 
a better knowledge ot the Gulf than many a 
master mariner. His servant Reuben, the 
young Englishman sent out by the Yarrow 
people to tend the launch, was devoted to 
him heart and soul. ‘ He would be the very 
man for this,” Paul said to himself; “he 
would remember that she is an English- 
woman.” And so he drank off his absinth 
and went out into the sunshine again. 

Kronstadt had begun to sweat with her 
day’s work then. The great hammers 
clanged unceasingly in the arsenal; the 
bellow of steam whistles echoed across the 
water ; the cries of seamen, their oaths, their 
songs, filled the nearer harbour. Squadrons 
passed heated from long drill ; the courtyards 
of the barracks were full of troops hungering 
for dinner ; launches steamed swiftly between 
the outlying forts and the mainland. Paul 
remembered that this tumult of the active 
life was very dear to him. He loved Kron- 
stadt as a child loves its home. He looked 
across the sea to the granite walls and to the 
guns shining as silver in the blaze of sun- 
light, and he asked himself how it would be 
if he were cut off from this iron home for 
ever, branded as a traitor, spoken of with 
curses, the mock of those who had honoured 
him. 
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“ Bah !” he said, “that day will never come. 
I shall deliver the paper to Sergius ; he will 
take a file of men and conduct the prisoner 
to Fort Katherine. I must do my duty. I 
am a servant of the Czar. I will forget that 
she has loved me.” 

But as he walked the voice of the tempter 
spake again. 

“Reuben is down there upon the quay. 
He would have steam up in your yacht by 
sunset. You could find a few drunken 
artillerymen to act as your file. It would be 
a long time before they would discover your 
flight. She would be a wife to you—the 
woman you love.” 

He cursed the tempter, but called to his 
man Reuben, and was answered. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE FLIGHT. 
Marin in her cell could hear the bells of 
the ships striking the hours; and she would 
count them and wait to see if the harbour 
clock answered -to their signal. There was 
little else to do through the long days of 
darkness, save it were to listen to the cries 
of the seamen as they warped their ships to 
the buoys or exchanged a word with one of 
the sentries at the fort. Until this time her 
jailers permitted her no other occupations. 
Designedly, that she might become acquainted 
with the whole meaning of imprisonment in 
a fortress, they kept her hands idle and shut 
the daylight from her eyes. She thought 
sometimes that she would lose her reason for 
very dread of the silence and the darkness. 
Or she would succumb to the frenzy of the 
prisoner and be tempted to beat upon the 
door with her fists, or to dash herself against 
the granite walls, seeking thus an escape 
from the living death. But upon the day of 
Paul’s visit a new sense of resignation pos- 
sessed her. The man’s great love, surpassing 
all she had imagined, spoke to her still when 
he had quitted her cell ; she heard his voice 
again bidding her to be of good courage ; 
she had kept the letter which little Dick had 
written and tears of affection sealed the 
childish words. She asked herself what 
craven spirit had mastered her, that she 
should be the victim of this weakness and 
despair. They had accounted her a woman 
of unfailing nerve ; no shackles of cowardice 
had hampered her will during those months 
of excitement when she had filched the 
secrets of Kronstadt one by en2; had 
measured the forts, and counted the guns, 
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and cried with delight at the successes she 
numbered. She determined to remember 
those days and to live them again. 

“ T will not show him that I suffer,” she 
said ; “he shall find me laughing when he 
comes here to-morrow. And he shall write 
to Dick for me—a long letter about our 
home that is to be. After that he will speak 
to them. They will not keep me here always. 
It was such a little thing.” 

This spirit of courage breathed upon all 
her actions of the day. She showed a 
smiling face to the Sergeant when he brought 
her dinner. Surrendering herself to childish 
anticipations, she began to think of a 
hundred things which Paul would do—how 
he would write to England, or see the 
Governor, or even go to the Czar for her. 
The hours hurried now, each bell telling 
her that her lover was up and working for 
her. To-morrow she would see him again. 
Perchance he would bring good news. At 
least she would touch his hand and hear 
his voice. 

They were wont to bring her a_ little 
supper at sunset—the boiling tea and the 
black bread which was as earth in her mouth. 

3ut she ate it to-night with relish, and when 
her supper was done she let her head sink 
upon her arms and so was carried away to a 
dreamland of wood and meadow, to gardens 
warmed with everlasting sunshine, and woods 
alive with music of song-birds. Therein she 
walked awhile, holding her lover’s hand; she 
heard voices long forgotten, the voices of 
dead friends and the laughter of the child. 
The sleep was sweet, for it was a sleep of 
hope new born and of courage rekindled ; but 
when it had endured a little while, the harsh 
skirl of the outer door turning upon its hinges 
awoke her rudely. She opened her eyes to 
see the Sergeant standing before her, and 
with him rough artillerymen in their great 
gray Cloaks, and others who were strangers 
to her. She thought for the moment that 
they had come to take her to Petersburg, or 
even to the nameless punishment beyond. 
She began to tremble, and stood back against 
the wall as though she would find protection 
there—the weak woman shrinking from the 
terrible hand which was about to touch her. 

** What is it ?” she cried, while she shielded 
her eyes, dewed with sleep, from the garish 
rays of the lanterns. “ Why do you come 
here ? what do you want with me?” 

“To take you to Fort Katherine, made- 
moiselle, by order of the Governor.” 

Marian clenched her hands; she scarce 
dared to believe what she heard. Paul had 








spoken, then; the night had passed ; she 
would see the sun again. 

“You wish to take me now?” she asked, 
vainly seeking to cloak the excitement which 
possessed her. 

“Now,” said the Sergeant gruffly—“ that 
is, if you have finished your supper.” 

She laughed joyously, as though the 
suggestion were a folly. 

“Oh!” she cried; “as if one would wait 
for that!” 

Her hands were busy with the cape of fur 
while she spoke, and when she had buttoned 
it about her shoulders and had drawn the 
little fur cap over her untrammelled hair, 
she was ready for them. The men watched 
her with admiring eyes. The youngest 
among them was saying to himself, ‘“ What 
lips to kiss |” 

“T am ready, quite ready,” she exclaimed, 
looking up with eyes awake and laughing. 
“You are sure it is to Fort Katherine, 
Sergeant ?” 

The Sergeant shrugged his shoulders. 

“Sei tchas ! are we here to play at being 
children, mademoiselle ? Read that paper— 
it is the writing of the Governor.” 

“T can read nothing to-night,” she said, 
pushing aside the lantern; “my eyes are 
blinded by the light. I cannot breathe in 
this place. It is good of you to come for 
me.” 

“Tt is not good at all, mademoiselle. I 
am the servant, and it is my business to 
obey.” 

He turned from the cell and the girl 
walked beside him still babbling like a child. 
No thought of prudence could have stilled 
her tongue in that hour. The burden of 
her punishment fell from her shoulders 
when she quitted the cell and ascended the 
short flight of steps leading to the quay 
above. The mighty granite walls terrified 
her no longer. She could see the heaven 
above her, gray-blue through the silver haze 
of night; the stars shone down upon her ; 
they would be shining down upon England, 
she said ; and she would watch them every 
night henceforth from her windows in 
Fort Katherine. The joy of liberty half 
possessed quickened her heart and released 
all her impulses of affection. She could 
have kissed the hand of the Sergeant who 
conducted her to the launch. She talked 
to him unceasingly while they traversed the 
corridor and the courtyard of the fortress ; 
she was talking still when he threw open the 
iron-bound door and stepped out to the quay 
which lies upon the north side of Alexander. 
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It was a glorious night, a night of soft 
winds and rippling sea. Though the sun 
had sunk, there was still a glow of crimson 
light in the West, a vast arc pointed with 
jagged spikes of orange and green and 
purple flame. Kronstadt herself stood 
silhouetted as an island of rock and 
pinnacles in an atmosphere of quivering 
haze. Great ships, belching clouds of 
smoke from mighty funnels, passed noise- 
lessly behind the curtain of the eastern 
mists; lanterns flashed from all the forts, 
here white and far-reaching, there scarlet 
and dim; strange rays played upon the 





‘*¢ What is it?’ she cried, while she shielded 
her eyes.” 


fretting waters; lakes of golden waves 
glistened where the warships spread the 
searching arcs of their lamps; the steam 
whistle moaned distantly or bellowed warn- 
ingly from the nearer harbours. The West 
was a splendid canopy of flame hung in the 
heavens, as it were, above the throne of 
liberty and of freedom. 

Marian stood upon the quay and the fresh 
wind scattered her curls and cast refreshing 
spray upon her weary eyes. The scene 
around her was bewildering and not to be 
realised. She beheld a steam launch lying 
at the quay ; she heard its timbers groaning 
as the swell lifted it against the granite wall 
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and the fenders were flattened and twisted 
at the rush of the seas. But her eyes were 
rather for the West. There lay her own 
England. She could have stretched out her 
arms to the befriending light and have 
prayed that some messenger of God might 
come down to carry her from this tomb 
to which folly had brought her. 

“Oh,” she said, “I am ready, quite ready, 
Sergeant. Is this the boat ?” 

The Sergeant ignored her question. He 
was bending down to speak to one who 
stood in the bows of the launch, a tall man 
wearing the rough overcoat of an_ officer 
of artillery. Notwithstanding the light in 
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She langhed in her turn, nervously and with 
the desire that surprise should not betray 
her. She did not dare, for some moments, 
to look again at the little ship or at the 
tall figure now standing by the engine-room, 
But when she was sure of herself, when she 
had driven from her mind the wild thoughts 
that occupied it, she saw that the figure was 
the figure of Paul, her lover; and at this 
the lights and the stars, the ships and the 
men, swam before her eyes, and she leaned 
heavily upon the arm of the trooper. 

“Why do you keep me waiting? I am 
weak and cold,” she cried petulantly. “J 
cannot stand here.” 





‘She was permitted to walk for an hour on the ramparts.” 


the West it was very dark in the loom of 
the walls of Alexander. Marian could see 
little of the faces of those about her. The 
flickering rays of the lanterns danced upon 
the white deck of the yacht, but not upon the 
figure of the man who seemed to command it. 

“T am to go on board ?” she asked of one 
near her. “Why have you brought me 
here if you are not ready ?” 

The soldier laughed good-naturedly. 

“We are quite ready, mademoiselle ; it is 
the Captain for whom we wait.” 

“The Captain !” 

“Yes, for Captain Zassulic, who is to take 
you to Fort Katherine.” 





“ Mademoiselle,” said the Sergeant, turn- 
ing to her, “there is no need to keep you 
waiting any longer.” 

Marian suffered herself almost to be lifted 
upon the launch. So soon as her feet had 
touched the deck a strong hand seized her 
own and drew her towards the companion. 
It was the hand of Paul, hot and burning 
as the hand of one in a fever. 

“Let go!” he cried to the engineer, 
speaking in a voice which rang across the 
sea ; and, almost with the words, the ropes 
were cast off and the launch stood away 
from the quay. 

It was the work of a moment, so dex- 








terously done, so unlooked for, that the 
Sergeant stood staring stupidly as one dazed 
with drink. 

“Stoi, stoi!” he cried; “there are the 
others, my Captain.” 

“T have no need of them. Do you think 
the girl is going to jump into the sea?” 

“But the General’s order, my Captain.” 

Paul laughed and took his place at the 
woman's side. 


“We shall know how to answer the 
General. Good night to you, Sergeant.” 


He cried again to the engineer and the 
little ship leaped into the waves. Foam flew 
from her bows and sparkled upon her decks. 
The whirr of her screw was as the whirr of 
a cascade thundering. The surrounding 
forts seemed to recede back to a more 
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distant horizon. The lights of Kronstadt, 
the black shapes of barrack and church, 
were hidden in the deepening mists. Into 
the West, outward to the greater seas of 
the Baltic, the launch was bearing them. 
sut the man continued to keep his eyes 
upon the great citadel he was leaving, to look 
upon it as one may look upon a home which 
shall be a home no more. 

“My God !” he said, “ it is for ever ! 

And so he turned to the girl as though to 
shield her with his arm. The lights around 
him began to vanish one by one ; the salt of 
the sea was on his face; he waited to hear 
the boom of the guns which should signal 
his flight and tell the city that he was a 
traitor—he who had served Kronstadt with 
an abiding love. 


%9 


(To be continued.) 
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A CHAT ABOUT ITS CONTENTS. 


By Watrorp D. Green, M.P. 


Illustrated by Sir Benjamin Stone’s Photographs. 


tao iR BENJAMIN STONE 
possesses that often-discussed 
attribute of genius—the in- 
finite capacity for taking pains. 
It is no light task to photo- 
graph a Parliament, but his 
portfolio shows that he has almost completed 
the labour. Last Session his camera was 
many times upon the terrace, and Member 
after Member stood before it to be pictured 
in a senatorial attitude, amid senatorial 
surroundings, with an expression of pro- 
fundity upon his face. Only those who have 
sought by much study of records and relics 
to revive the dead days, to picture the past 
as it was, know how interesting such a col- 
lection as this may become to the student 
of, say, the twenty-first century. There are 
common or garden Members of Parliament, 
who are vastly unimportant persons except 
to their families and constituents—whose most 
vital importance, in fact, is that they carry a 
possible bye-election in their wallet ; but it 
would be rash to say of any man that the 
romance of destiny will never make him 
famous. Sir Benjamin Stone comes with 
his camera and helps the average Member to 
cheat oblivion, sends him down to posterity 
in this portfolio cheek by jowl with the 
great, wise and eminent who, like himself, 
are Members of the House of Commons. 





Possibly Macaulay’s New Zealander in person 
will find among the ruins of London these 
pictures of senators in senatorial attitudes, 
amid senatorial surroundings, with an ex- 
pression of profundity upon their faces. 
Certainly Sir Benjamin is well fitted for 
his task. There are few professional photo- 
graphers who know their art better than he 
knows it. He is an antiquarian, and anti- 
quarians of the far future will thank him for 
his great photographic survey of England as 
it is known to us. It is not only Parliament 
which he is “collecting” ; for example, he 
has already taken a series of pictures in 
Westminster Abbey—pictures of great in- 
terest and value. Like the British Army, he 
can go anywhere and take anything ; red tape 
unties itself, and the doors of officialdom are 
thrown open before him. He has not yet 
taken the House sitting, because the law, 
which is stronger than the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, forbids you to photograph the 
great assembly, though you may sketch it as 
often as you please. One cannot but be 
grateful that such a law exists, for the kodak 
in the Commons (a fine headline for an 
American newspaper) would produce some 
startling pictures. I remember hearing a 
certain Member tell his constituents of a 
great speech he had made in the House, and 
he dwelt proudly on the fact that the speech 
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had been a very long one. His constituents 
were greatly impressed that their Member 
should have occupied the Senate for so long. 
Imagine his feelings if the “ other side ” had 
produced a photograph of the House while 
the speech was being made—Mr. Speaker 
enduring, the clerks drooping, the beggarly 
array of empty benches, and underneath, for 
a motto, Mr. Gladstone’s famous words, “‘ The 
camera cannot lie!” The Session of 1895 
was memorable for certain prolonged sittings, 
and many an esteemed Member might have 
been kodaked, during the course of those 
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the portfolio, has not assisted the average 
Member to escape oblivion. They are all 
portraits of well-known men. Like a wise 
man, he avoided selecting among the lesser 
Members, which would be almost as dangerous 
as to classify minor poets in the order of 
merit. The first portrait is a very charac- 
teristic one of Mr. Goschen, whose intellect 
is one of the brightest devoted to the 
service of the State at the present time. 
The important work of politics is done in 
administration, and Mr. Goschen’s scientific 
organisation of the Admiralty may stand 
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sittings, in somewhat humorous and un- 
dignified circumstances. Other possible 
outrages suggest themselves; imagine this 
headline for example—‘ Sensational Sun- 
pictures of Senators in the Smoking-Room !” 
Imagination reels before such a prospect ; 
but Sir Benjamin Stone is always solicitous 
of the dignity of Parliament, and his pictures 
are uniformly stately, following the ideal and 
untainted by the low realism which would 
make even the House of Commons absurd. 
The editor of the Wrnpsor, by the 
photographs which he has selected from 


England in good stead if Armageddon should 
arrive “ when the trees bud” or at another 
season. Other departments may blunder 
without grievous harm, but the Admiralty 
in weak hands might come to spell Imperial 
ruin. The work of that great office ought 
always to be outside the damaging rancours 
of party spirit. An unhappy combination of 
circumstances, of which Wilhelm II. is the 
most palpable, has led to the estrangement 
of the German and English peoples. It is 
essentially more a quarrel of peoples than of 
governments; they forget, and we forget, 
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that the most heroic period of Prussia, the 
most glorious of England, was when the two 
countries were united in the Seven Years’ 
War. However patriotic we may be, it is 
well to remember that the Germans are 
probably the “ brainiest ” people of Europe ; 
and it is curious that at the head of our 
great fighting machine is a man with a strain 
of German blood in his veins. Mr. Goschen 
certainly has the scientific, exact, detailed 
brain which is so characteristically Teutonic, 
though of course he is English through and 
through in his sympathies and aspirations. 
The ordinary English politician is a man 
with a temperament—with native prejudices 
which impel him to urge one or the other 
side of any question which may arise. Mr. 
Goschen is a statesman with ideas—with a 
reasoned theory of government. Place before 
him a blank sheet of paper, and he could 
draw up a constitution which would, at 
least, be logical and scientific ; the ordinary 
politician excels rather in the drafting of 
amendments. It is curiously characteristic 
of English politics that Mr. Goschen should 
have finally secured his position among the 
first few, not so much by his great intellectual 
powers, as by his fighting qualities. He is 
never at his best as a debater unless roused 
by opposition. When the whole nation was 
stirred by the great fight over Home Rule, 
the finest speeches on the Unionist side were 
those made by Mr. Goschen, but he had 
needed that battle of the giants for his proper 
inspiration. Lord Randolph Churchill, when 
he resigned the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, believed there was no one among 
the Unionists who could fill the place. When 
told that Mr. Goschen was appointed, he 
exclaimed, ‘* Ah, I had forgotten Goschen ! ” 
It is not without significance that that 
animating politician, while himself filling 
the most important financial post in the 
kingdom, should have forgotten the best 
financial brain of his party. 

Together with fighting qualities—so indis- 
pensable in the English political arena—Mr. 
Goschen brings what the Germans call geist 
—a disinterested intelligence—to the service 
of the State. If we pass to the other Members 
Whose portraits are given in these pages, 
there is none who, at present, can be placed 
on the same level, though three have been 
members of Governments. They represent 
very well the diversity of English public 
life: two distinguished advocates, a Radical 
baronet, an Admiral of the Fleet, a Fellow 
of Trinity, and that unique personality, 
Whom it would be ridiculous to classify, 
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Mr. Henry du Pré Labouchere. Among them 
and over them, to preserve order and to 
keep the peace, we find a Chaplain, a 
Serjeant -at- Arms, and an Inspector of 
Police. A pleasing incongruity places next 
to one another the Secretary for Ireland and 
the editor of Truth. The union of the 
United Kingdom, whatever its merits or 
demerits, has produced some amusing and 
amazing political experiments. The Irish 
difficulty has been said to arise from the 
attempt of a stupid people to rule a very 
clever people! That is not complimentary 
to the Saxon, but there is something in it. 
The Saxon at any rate has sent a great 
variety of persons to rule the quick-witted, 
sensitive Celt. Some day an erudite German 
philosopher may write a ponderous volume 
on the Chief Secretaries of Ireland, to 
illustrate the psychology of politics. Mr, 
Gerald Balfour has not been tested by any 
battle-royal ; he has been more than two 
years in office without receiving his baptism 
of fire. He has enjoyed peace, and he has 
enjoyed what is even rarer, the respect of 
those who differ from his policy. He 
possesses the sincerity of genuine intellectual 
conviction, and studies all political problems 
under the dry light of reason. Born rather 
to serve than to lead men, he gives the 
impression of caring infinitely more that his 
administration should be permanently bene- 
ficial than that it should be immediately 
popular. There are a few men in both 
parties of whom one could say that; but 
for the ordinary politician posterity means 
the next Parliament. 

Mr. Stead, when he writes those Character 
Sketches in which he anticipates the judg- 
ments of history, always unfolds the man as 
he appears to himself. I do not know 
whether he has tried his hand on Mr. 
Labouchere, but few things could be more 
entertaining than to know Mr. Labouchere’s 
view of himself. All that the ordinary 
person can be certain about is that the 
Member for Northampton is infinitely clever 
and infinitely amusing. As seen by Sir 
Benjamin Stone’s camera he is a sturdy 
democrat ; and undoubtedly he is that, but 
many other things also. It would be easy 
to write an expansive eulogy upon him as the 
friend of oppressed nationalities, the protector 
of the weak, the dauntless soldier of a forlorn 
hope; but no one would read such an 
eulogy with more amusement than the 
subject of its praises. To be serious about 
him is ridiculous. For a high Tory to be 
angry with him would be to break a butterfly 
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upon a wheel; for an earnest Radical to 
take him as leader would be to confuse 
Puck with Oliver Cromwell. He has been 








RIGHT HON. GERALD W. BALFOUR. 
(Chief Secretary for Ireland; M.P. for Central Leeds.) 


the enfant terrible of the House for thirty 
years, and the pranks of the veteran are as 
successful as the audacities of the youth. 
If he had remained in his first profession of 
diplomacy, he would have made even the 
Concert of Europe smile. His serious 
pastime is the exposure of rogues, and in 
that he shows an unequalled courage and 
astuteness. He is the best talker in the 
Commons’ Smoke-room, has very charming 
manners, and can say nasty things more 
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urbanely than anyone else. The world will 
be poorer and duller when the Member for 
Northampton departs; let us hope he is 
writing a candid autobiography. He knows 
more secrets than Sir George Lewis. 

Sir Frank Lockwood and Sir Edward 
Clarke are probably the most popular lawyers 
in the House. For two or three centuries 
the easiest way to raise a laugh in that 
assembly has been to jibe at lawyers; but 
now, as in the days of Murray, the really 
able advocate generally makes his power felt. 
Of those days Sir George Trevelyan writes 
(in his fascinating book on Charles James 
Fox) : “ The small esteem in which gentlemen 
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of the long robe were very generally held 
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was chiefly due to what Bubb Doddington and 


Henry Fox would have termed moral causes. 
Everybody (such would be the theory of 


these profound 
observers) was 
greedy, but the 
lawyer was selfish, 
Everybody . was 
ready -to change 
sides with the rest 
of the connection 
to which he be- 
longed ; but the 
lawyer ratted 
alone, and at the 
moment which 
suited his indi- 
vidual interests. 
The Bedfords 
hunted in a pack; 
the Pelhams ran 
in & couple ; but 
the lawyer pur- 
sued his peculiar 
prey with solitary 
avidity and with 
a clamour which 
went far to spoil 
the sport of the 
entire field.”” The 
House has said 
good-bye to cor- 
ruption, and so, 
of course, have 
the lawyers ; but 
some of the 
ancient prejudice 
remains = against 
those whose trade 
is words. Sir 
Frank Lockwood 
rarely speaks, but 
when he does it 
is always’ with 
point and wit. 
One’s first reflec- 
tion on seeing this 
excellent portrait 
is, “What an 
admirable leader 
of the country 
gentlemen . party 
is there!” Fate, 
however, has 


willed otherwise, and it is in the law courts 


one of the few who ever dare even to attempt 


the higher kinds of oratory. 


He has a vast 


admiration for Lord Beaconsfield, who dis- 
cerned his great abilities; and, like that 





SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C. 
(4.P. for York.) 


chiefly that Sir Frank appears as the champion 


of Old England. 


Sir Edward Clarke is one 


of the most accomplished speakers we have, 





great man, he 
knows how to fire 
the imagination 
and stimulate the 
pride of a demo- 
cratic audience. 
Many well-in- 
formed people 
expect to see Sir 
Edward fill an 
important Cabi- 
net office before 
very long. 
Another amus- 
ing juxtaposition 
puts Admiral 
Field and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson 
on the same page. 
Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son has fought so 
many hard fights 
that his name has 
become a house- 
hold word 
throughout — the 
country ; his spirit 
is so cheery and 
undaunted — that 
even the bitterest 
enemies of his 
Temperance 
policy have a 
liking for the man 
who has dealt 
them such hard 
blows. When he 
entered  Parlia- 
ment he stood 
almost alone ; his 
was a voice crying 
in the wilderness ; 
he has already so 
far triumphed as 
to have captured 
one of the great 
parties of the 
State. Disracli a 
quarter of a -cen- 
tury ago praised 
his “gay wisdom,” 


and if he isa Puritan, he has robbed Puri- 


tanism of much of its dulness. 


He scribbles 


a great many verses, which are not remark- 


able for their polish. 


Like a true son of the 


— 
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hardy North, he has pluck, heartiness, and 


determination ; and he never knows when he 
Admiral Field, in Sir Benjamin 


is beaten. 
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SIR WILFRID LAWSON, 


BART. 


(MP. for Cockermouth Division of Cumberland.) 


Stone’s picture, looks the mildest-mannered 
man that ever scuttled ship; but when he 
speaks in the House one hears the booming of 
great guns. When he responds for the Navy 
at a City dinner, stout aldermen are so moved 


by his eloquence that they almost dance a 


hornpipe. 


He did a great deal to help the 
movement for a great Navy, and his services 


were given at a time when the people had 
not realised as they realise now the essential 


importance of the Fleet. 
1: . 
Elizabethan sea-dogs lives 


The spirit of 
in him; he 


believes in the biggest possible England. — If 


any murmur of faint-heartedness, any slur 


VICE-ADMIRAL 


Admirals all, they said their say 
(The echoes are ringing still) ; 
Admirals all, they went their way 
To the haven under the hill; 
But they left us a kingdom none can take— 

‘lhe realm of the circling sea— 
To be ruled by the rightful sons of Blake 
And the Rodneys yet to be! 


Admiral Field, in a spirit of proper pride, 


FIELD, 


(ALP. for South Sussex.) 
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on Nelson or the Navy, comes to his ears, 
then the Admiral shivers his timbers, clears 
the decks, and prepares for action. 
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CANON BASIL WILBERFORCE. 


(Chaplain of the House of Commons.) 
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once reminded Lord Wolseley that if there 
had been no Trafalgar there would have been 
no Waterloo. 

Admiral and Chaplain love peace equally 





MR. HENRY D. ERSKINE, 


(Serjeant-at-Arms.) 


well, so that it is no shock to pass from the 
breezy navy man to Canon Wilberforce, so 
fine a portrait of whom has been given by 
Sir Benjamin Stone. The Chaplain has no 
very onerous duties, but it would be an ill 
thing if the Commons were to reverse the 
ancient rule of beginning their daily pro- 
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ceedings by the reading of prayers, which 
have been handed down from generation to 
generation. The Canon evidently takes a 
keen interest in the debates, for he is often 
to be seen in the side gallery, where as 
Chaplain he has the privilege of access. 
The other great officer whose portrait is 
given is that dignified functionary, the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. Mr. Erskine bears a 
name greatly distinguished in Parliamentary 
annals; he performs the ceremonial duties 
with the utmost grace, and gives to all 
Members an equal and perfect courtesy. The 
famous chamber in the Clock Tower is his 





SIR EDWARD CLARKE, Q.C. 
(4.P. for Plymouth.) 
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fish-ponds, killing his sheep, and, Ww 

lastly, carrying off a dead body.” di 

The last offence occurred in this al 

fashion. The Member who com- ‘ W 

plained was executor of a will, and th 

was arranging the funeral of his St 

dead friend ; the family wished to ge 

arrange the funeral themselves, and in 

in order to do so took possession of , H 

the corpse. This was the breach of it 

privilege, and the Serjeant was sent da 

“to make diligent search for the of 

said corpse,” in order that the ob 

Member “might decently inter the bu 

same”! Parliament has learnt wis- ral 

dom in the matter of its privileges, he 

and it is unlikely that any such th: 

unpleasant duty will fall to the lot all 

of Mr. Erskine. nich 

‘On this page will be found ie 

portraits of Inspector Horsley and stil 

the Speaker’s mace-bearers. The WO 

head of the House of Commons the 

police is a very popular person, and of 

deservedly so. It is true that he his 

has not now the anxiety which used der 

to attend the office in the days of abl 

dynamite scares, and in the days gal 

L . eben eS ae : S offi 
MR. W. C. TIORSLEY. f ; 4 has 

(Chief Inspector of Police at the House of to 
Commons.) ‘ the 

We 

especial charge ; only Members can 1 
be confined there, other prisoners of pol 
the House are relegated to less airy Spe 
quarters. As executive officers, Mr. bea 
Erskine’s predecessors have had all Cer 
sorts and conditions of men in their Cor 
charge for offences against the privi- real 
leges of the House. ‘ Kneeling be- any 
fore the bar of the House” (says Sir 810 
Reginald Palgrave) “ have been seen ou 
poets, ploughmen, peers, hackney- _ 
coachmen, ministers of the Govern- the 
ment, widows, bishops, pages, lawyers _— 
of all sorts, the Lord Mayor of bo 
London and many City aldermen, thr 
clergymen of all degrees, sheriffs, l 
bailiffs, ballad-singers, a milk-vendor, chay 
authors, printers, newspaper editors, and 
and publishers. Nor do the offences two 
furnish a less singular variety, such ope! 
as jostling against a Member of den 
Parliament, taking his cloak, bolting On 
off with his coach and horses, striking Spe 
z disp 


his servant, snaring his rabbits, tear- 

ing his rabbit nets, lopping his. trees, 

! ploughing his Walrtens, fishing his THE MACE-BEARERS WHO PRECEDE THE SPEAKER IN STATE 
PROCESSIONS, 
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when certain Members who were “ wanted ’ 
displayed so much ingenuity in escaping 
arrest. They could not, by law, be arrested 
within the precincts, and when once within 
the House could meet unflinchingly the 
sternest and largest policeman. Their in- 
genuity was shown 
in getting into the 
House and out of 
it again. In older 
days the lobby was 
often filled by an 
obstreperous crowd, 
but now all ar- 
rangements have 
been so perfected 
that there is never 
any inconvenient 
crowding. How- 
ever, the Inspector 
still has a great deal 
to do, and disposing 
the large number 
of constables under 
his command must 
demand consider- 
able powers of or- 
ganisation. In his 
office the Inspector 
has a duplicate key 
to every room in 
the whole Palace of 
Westminster. 
There is also a 
portrait of the 
Speaker’s mace- 
bearers, who pre- 
cede the First 
Commoner of the 
realm when he joins 
any State proces- 
sion. Nothing 
could be simpler or 
more dignified than 
the Speaker's pro- 
cession as he walks 
to the House 
through the lobby 
the Speaker, 
chaplain, secretary 
and train-bearer, followed by a messenger or 
two; a striking contrast with the daily 
opening of the French Chamber, the presi- 
dent of which has always a military guard. 
On state occasions, when the ancient 
Speaker’s coach is brought out, there is more 
display. The most amusing feature is that 
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at least five or six persons, with the mace, 
are bound by etiquette to get inside the 
coach. By no means the least interesting 
feature of Sir Benjamin Stone’s portfolio is 
that it contains portraits of so many of the 
House officials, whose constant service is so 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, IN THE SOUTH WALK, 


LOt KING EAST. 


(These were repaired after the fire of 1834.) 


highly appreciated by every Member. To 
Members, at least, the idea of the portfolio 
is a very happy one, and they will wish long 
life to Sir Benjamin, that he may take many 
more portraits of senators, to figure after- 
wards in the national archives of the British 
Museum. 


[Since the above article was written, the death cf the popular and brilliant 


Sir Frank Lockwood has added a pathetic interest to his portrait.] 
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A Skating Song. 
Illustrated by J. MERRIN. 
Down the river, on and on, Mother may stop, and the girl go on 
Over the shining floor, Over the slippery floor, 
Ringing clear of the skates that glide, Living for her when she is dead, 
Singing, dear, to your racing ride, Giving a thought to the words she said, 
As the sleigh slips past the shore. Till the gray light’s gray no more. 
G.F. L. 
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Settling the 
Eastern Question. 


By R. Ramsay. 


Illustrated by Warwick GOBLE. 


THE rich man chuckled. “I 
shall get into history after all,” 
he said. 

The world had no adjective 
for him, nothing but gasps and 
thrown-up hands. Among them- 
selves, people spoke of him as a 
brilliant spider, but all men, collectively, could 
only sit up and stare. 

He was growing old, and becoming tired 
of the yellow fog that shut him in. All 
pleasures were cheap—so cheap as to have no 
value. He had certainly done a good deal 
of giving, but individuals and institutions 
alike lost their heads over his large charity, 
and went rapidly to the bad. He had no 
trusted friends, for all the world was poorer, 
and the peering up made all their looks 
oblique. Some were too proud to stretch out 
their hands, lest he might suppose that they 
wanted to have them filled ; others held their 
own out for that. . . 

There was a weight on the rich man’s 
shoulders, and he stooped under it. His 
only son had gone down beneath it, and his 
daughter had come to him crying once—her 
lover would leave her because of her father’s 






























stupendous wealth ; it was no 

reasonable fortune, but a night- 

mare, he had said, and had run 
away to the wilds of Africa. Effie cried 
often still. 

“T must find some big thing to do,” said 
Peter J. Moses sadly. He had done great 
things already, but they all looked trifles and 
thistledown to his eye. 

Over in Europe the Powers were snarling. 
One country that was no power lay helpless, 
wicked, and terribly inviting, at all their 
feet. It was a choice, if indigestible, meal 
for one, a bone of contention for the com- 
pany. They growled at each other over the 
edges of the platter. The papers were sug- 
gesting that some outsider should step in, an 
outsider whom nobody would envy. At the 
idea they drifted away into airy speculation. 

“An outsider!” said Peter J. Moses, 
soberly, and then he chuckled. He was 


that. 
* * * * a 
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The wealthiest man in the world ploughed 
the ocean in his big steam yacht, and his 
family, being wretched sailors, moaned low 
in their gorgeous berths. They anchored 
at last amidst warships and boatfuls of 


diplomacy, and the head of the family 
landed, taking his way to a stately, gold- 
tipped palace, the centre-point of that crazy 
There all was panic—panic that had 


land. 


blown in at last like a sudden wind and 
taken hold of the ruler—or the personage 
who might have ruled—completely. 

“T don’t like to suggest what will prob- 
ably become of you,” said Peter J. Moses, 
blinking shrewdly into the white face of 
majesty on its cushions, “but you will do 
well to consider my offer first.” 

The great man stared at the little man 


‘““¢] don't like to 
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with defiance and suspicion that slid into 
gratitude as that offer was made. ... So 
should he slip through the hands of all that 
hated him ; so would he continue the long, 
luxurious life that the noisy Powers and 
the noisy people would otherwise soon shake 
out of him ; so would the eagles go back 
empty . . . so, therefore, best. 

There were shrieks and shouts in the city, 
sounds that should make a 
ruler —if he were one- 
tremble. There was menace 
as decided in the silent de- 
putation of grim European 
diplomats marching up to 
that palace one hour later. 
Their ultimatum was as 
grim as their faces, and as 
the cannon down below. 

To them it was_ sur- 
prising to be encountered, 
and, so to speak, detained, 
by an insignificant little 
man who wore no robes 
and no uniform whatever, 
yet seeming to have a 
purpose in planting himself 
before them. He _ spread 
out his hands and spoke. 

“T’ve taken over the 
whole show myself—je m’en 
charge, voyez-vous ? but I 
shall want the loan of those 
guns of yours and a few 
regiments, to knock things 
into ‘their places. Seid 
ruhig ! you had better talk 
it over quietly with me. I’ve 
paid for it.” 

There was astonishment. 
The great Powers smiled 

by telegraph—and their 
representatives waited to see 
how the thing would work. 

Preliminaries were 
settled, and Peter J. Moses 
walked down to his yacht, 
glanced round at the iron- 
clads, and called his wife 
and daughter. They came 
up, and were alarmed at the unusual excite- 
ment of his manner as he stood cracking his 
fingers, while his few hairs bristled up singly 
in the air. 

“ Jane,” he said to his wife, who was still 
green from the long, discomposing voyage, 
“would you like to be a queen ?” 

“No,” she said, staring at him hard. Had 
the money driven him mad at last ? 
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SETTLING 
“Well it’s a bigger — still. I only 
used the word because I said sultana 
you might think it wasn’t es: The 


thing is, I have bought up this muddle of a 
state that has set poor little Europe so long 
by the ears. I’m to run it on my own lines 
as a sort of thanksgiving Turkey. See?” 

His wife cast up her hands with a dreadful 
“on 1” 

“ Are you in your senses ? ” 

“T hope so. Hurope doesn’t think I am, 
but is properly grateful all the same. You 
ought to be pleased, my dear, for your own 
sake socially. You are one of a crowd 
home, though you have things they haven't. 
Here you will be a sun or a moon! The 
old man is packing, and is going to clear out 
soon, and it will be the Arabian Nights over 
again with the latest modern aids.” 

“With you for Haroun al Raschid ?” 

“Precisely,” said Peter J. Moses solemnly. 

“Will it cost much, dad?” was the 
daughter’s eager and only question. 

“Well, I reckon to have got an outlet,” 
said her father. “No fear of choking up 
the pipes here, Effie. It will take just as 
much as I choose to spend.” 

A little colour came into her pale cheeks. 
“Oh, dad,” she said, “do you think you 
could get poor ? ” 

“T don’t quite think so. But it won’t be 
such a monstrous pile when I’m through 
with this.” 

The girl looked happier. ‘“ You'll let it 
swallow as much as ever you can, won't you, 
dad ?” she said, running away to sob. 

“Poor little girl!” said the rich man, 
looking after her. Then he turned to a 
swarm of interviewers who had followed him 
across the seas in special steamers, and now 
boarded him, bloodthirsty. To them he 
gave the heads of their next articles for them 
to embroider, bidding them observe that he 
was prepared to sink a fabulous sum on his 
new caprice, and forbidding them to so much 
as hint that it might turn out a paying 
concern. 

The reporters took down their notes and 
subsided into little boats, and the rich man 
remained on deck, blinking at the afternoon 
sun and the glinting gold of the city that 
was his. He was prpud of himself at last, 
and full of an ambition that gave him a 
hold on life. He was the right man now in 
the proper place, and the millions that had so 
long cursed him were going surely to do good. 

“T shall be Haroun al Raschid,” he said 
to himself again, while the sun slanted lower 
and began to gild him even. 
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THE old man had indeed cleared out, and 
had taken the price of his evacuation. He 
would build himself a wonderful dwelling in 
the warmest East, and feel himself shunted 
into Paradise, not sent, as had _ been 
threatened, to the other place. His palaces, 
his people, and his perplexities he had left 
behind, and the richest man in the world 
took it all up lightly. There was a good 
deal of sweeping and garnishing to be done, 
and with the kind help of European armies 
it was all carried out as well as new brooms 
could do it. The wicked met suddenly with 
their deserts, and the face of the earth was 
cleaner. 

Then Peter J. Moses washed his hands 
and took possession. The great palace had 
been prepared with all possible magnificence 
for its new owner and his family, who were 
used to luxury and yet did not seem to match 
it. It had been done up by a giant firm 
of upholsterers in Eastern fashion, and in 
one of the splendid chambers there was a 
surprise. 

“What is this?” inquired the new 
master, stopping before a heavy portal that 
barred the way and turning to one of the 
many long-robed dignitaries who were now 
his own—much grander, less capable, than 
housemaids. The man showed his teeth and 
smiled. 

“A present from his highness—a parting 
gift,” he said, drawing out a golden key and 
throwing the portal wide. Peter J. Moses 
stood on the threshold, staring. Effie and 
her mother began to gasp. Consistency is 
sometimes shocking. 

Forty lovely shapes rose up to greet their 
new lord and master. 

Peter J. Moses rubbed his chin, and his 
wife bounced forward. “So this is what it 
has come to!” cried she. ‘ No wonder you 
were afraid I might not consider it quite 
respectable.” 

The forty ladies had now approached, and 
were intimating gracefully their joy at 
belonging to the present lord. It had ‘been 
difficult. for them to grasp the importance of 
so mean a personage, and to believe that 
this was indeed the potentate to whom they 
all belonged ; but the attendants convinced 
them of it quickly, and they hastened to 
make amends. Peter J. Moses backed, and 
took refuge behind his wife, begging her 
to assure these ladies that he did not con- 
sider them, or wish to consider them, his 
property. 
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“He belongs to me,” said Mrs. Moses. 
Eifie interpreted. “We belong to him,” 
said they. 

Kffie, who had learnt nearly everything 
that could be taught, as very rich people 
must, could admonish them direct. She 
tried, but they looked on her scornfully 
and burst into a laugh. Her weak blue 
eyes and wispy hair did not give her any 
dignity in the eyes of these dark houris. 
She was helpless. 

“ What shall we do with them, dad ? ” she 
said. 

“Tell them they may scoot whenever they 
like,” suggested Peter J. Moses meekly. 
“Or, stop. Ask them if they would like 
to form the nucleus of a new University for 
Women. [ll run up a building in no time, 
and fetch over some professors. They seem 
to need education. Till then, tell them, they 
van have liberty.” 

Effie did so. 

The arrival of a steamer from across the 
seas annoyed the new ruler greatly. The 
whistle sounded shrill and awful, and a 
sudden clamour followed as the passengers 
landed, growing louder as they formed 
themselves into a long procession and 
struggled to walk in front. They were all 
missionaries of new sects sent to prospect 
their several beliefs and manoeuvre each to 
get his own proclaimed as the state creed of 
the country. In mid-ocean they had run 
down a rival boat, consequently there were 
not so many, but most new sects had one 
representative. 

As they marched palacewards they were 
reinforced by a second varrival. This boat 
had been delayed through touching at 
various points to gather individuals, and 
had collected most of those who had not 
been eaten or otherwise disposed of by 
weary heathens, bringing them to conquer 
these pastures new. Among those weeded 
out of the African interior was one tall 
stranger who seemed, though with them, 
hardly of them. However, he went up 
with the others to the palace. 

* * * * * 

Effie, daughter to the wealthiest man in 
the world, sat and looked down on the 
loneliness of the palace gardens. Lower, 
among the orange trees and the showery 
fountains, wandered the forty beauties whom 
Peter J. Moses had repudiated. They were 
enjoying some of that liberty which was 
theirs, and chattering of new things that 
they could not understand. 

Kffie sat by herself, with her thin face 


~ 
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propped on her hands. She had a_bhead- 
ache, and her heart was aching too, as hearts 
will with the unlucky. Whatever money 
could buy was hers, and had always been, 
but the things that cannot be bought are 


the hardest to do without. The great 
wealth that would come to her had been 


a curse to her only brother. He had 
lived too fast to hold out beyond the 
few wild years that had been his, and the 
shadow of his death—and his life—had 
lain heavy on them all. 

It was after that that they had hidden 
from their riches and tried to forget that 
they were not poor. She had worn shabby 
little black serge frocks, and they had suited 
her far, far better than the ccstly garments 
that smothered her real self. It was then 
that she had become acquainted with Tom— 
poor Tom, who thought her a little teacher 
on a holiday, who was sorry for her tired, 
pale face, and got to care for it. She had 
looked nice sometimes when taking a long 
wet walk and holding up her cheek to the 
rain; she had looked bright and her eyes 
had sparkled; and Tom had held up the 
cotton umbrella over her, keeping between 
her and the wind. On the sunny days she 
hal grown brown and rosy, and had looked 
almost pretiy in her small white cambric 
shirt. It was on a sunny day that Tom had 
told her he wanted to take care of her for 
ever. 

* T will have to explain about myself and 
about my people,” she had said, feeling 
somehow a little fearful, she could not 
tell why, but showed it in the flutter and 
the changing colour of her face. 

“ Don’t tell me anything you would rather 
not,” said Tom, putting his arm round her. 
What did he care for any painful story that 
she might have to tell ? 

“T must tell you some day,” she had sighed. 

“Let it be some day, then,’’ Tom had 
said, and she had put off the revelation. It 
was lovely to seem poor and to make little 
anxious plans with a lover who was eager to 
work for her and to win a small home for 
her where there would be much contriving, 
and, oh, a great deal of love! There was 
no glare and gorgeousness about this dream, 
nothing to make one’s head ache and one’s 
heart grow sick with doubt. But she must 
waken some day. If only in the awaking 
she did not find Tom a dream ! 

For the last time she had worn her shabby 
clothes and a bunch of plain daisies on her 
bosom, and she had hidden her face on 
Tom’s shoulder, whispering— 

Yy 
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“Tom, I am not—a teacher. I'll tell you. 
It won’t make any difference, will it ?” 

She loved him for what he was. Perhaps 
she would not have cared for him as she did 
if he had not been so foolishly indignant at 
her deceit. He was eager to join his life 
with that of the shabby little teacher, but he 
stopped and 
grew cold 
when her wist- 
ful eyes looked 
out from gor- 
geous sur- 
roundings that 
dimmed their 
charm. 

“Why should 
it be differ- 
ent ?” pleaded 
Effie; but 
Tom shook his 
head. She was 
different. Who 
was he, to step 
up to Peter J. 
Moses and ask 
for his only 
daughter—a 
demand which 
implied the 
giving of more 
than that? He 
would not take 
up the burden 
of wealth un- 
countable and, 
losing all inde- 
pendence, bear 
the contemp- 
tuous con- 
gratulation of 
the world. 
Better keep 
self-respect. 


It was a pity = aK one 
that Tom was é 
so proud, that Ya: 
he could not ‘. 
see that here \ 


was a burden 
for him to 
carry bravely, 
that it would be braver to stoop and carry it 
than to go off exploring in the desert, leaving 
it upon Effie’s own poor shoulders. Alas, for 
pride! Now Effie’s only dream was to be poor. 

“ There will be no taxes, dad?” she had 
said plaintively as Peter J. Moses laid down 
his laws. ‘There will be no taxes 7” 





“One of them flung an armful of blossoms over him.” 


“T shall run the show out of my own 
pocket,” said he immediately, and  Effie’s 
face had cleared. For a moment she had 
been afraid that this might be a paying 
speculation. 

She sat now amorg the orange trees and 
thought—-when did she not ?—of Tom. 
Were not all 
the papers full 
of the mad 
caprice of the 
world’s biggest 
millionaire ? 
Did they not 
all add and 
reckon the tre- 
mendous sums 
that were daily 


his huge un- 
dertaking ? 
Did they not 
prophesy ruin 
for the impru- 
dentcapitalist? 
If Tom should 
hear these 
things, would 
he not come 
to her ? 

* * * 

The hum of 
the missionary 
deputation 
grew close and 
loud. In the 
distance Effie 
could see a 
stream of 
bobbing heads. 
She wondered 
idly what they 
had come to 
4 say, and leaned 
4 back again, 
es not caring. 
P| By -and-bye 
she saw one 
figure detach 
itself from the 
rest, and asked 
herself what 
that stray person could want wandering from 
the flock. Surely, surely she knew him 
well ? She looked and trembled, and then 
sat quite still. 

The forty emancipated beauties raised 
their dark eyes as the intruder walked by. 
They stopped dipping their hands in the 
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fountains and throwing drops of water at 
each other; turning their looks on him, they 
smiled, and one of them flung an armful of 
blossoms over him. He shook the petals off 
his coat and walked past. 

“You have come back!” said Effie. 

“T have come for you,” said Tom. “Is 
your father crazy ? It is all very well to 
pour out his money and plunge himself in 
the riskiest country going, but, as for you, I 
have come to take you out of it.” 

“ At last !” said Effie. There was colour 
and gladness in her poor pale cheek. 

He took her hand, and together they 
found their way to the great hall where 
Peter J. Moses was explaining to the repre- 
sentatives of a few hundred sects that he 
could not fix upon a state religion yet, and 
that he was particularly engaged in schemes 
of electricity, motor cars, and colleges. 

Slowly, while he spoke, three elderly ladies 
detached themselves from the black-coated 
crowd with which they had travelled over- 
sea. They had come to make their voices 
heard on a family matter. 

“ Nephew,” said one, stepping up to Peter 
J. Moses, who shrank backwards (a man 
does not soon reach that period at which 
he is no longer afraid of his maiden aunts), 
“nephew, have you taken leave of your 
senses? It took your uncle Peter all his 
life to get together one-third of your money, 
it took your uncle Job all his to do likewise, 
and it has been said that your uncle Moses 
sold his soul to scrape together what you got 
from him. Are you going to fritter it all 
away on a land of heathens ?” 

“Tt is very wrong of you,” said the second 
aunt, “and we should have no difficulty in 
having you shut up in an asylum. We shall 
try.” 

“You will ruin yourself,” said the third 
aunt sharply. “You will be ruined and 
murdered, and we shall all beg our bread 
and get none, for people will say that we 
are to blame.” 

They all glared at their elderly nephew as 
if he was still a small boy to be whipped, 
and as if they would dearly like to do it. It 
was then that Effie and Tom came in. 

“Tt isa bold and a queer thing that you 
have undertaken,” said the explorer earnestly. 
“Give me Effie, and let me take her away 
from any peril there may be. Keep your 
money for the plan that will, thank good- 
ness ! swallow a lot of it. I want Effie!” 

Peter J. Moses looked at them. There 
was great happiness in his daughter’s face, 
Which seemed too small to hold all her joy. 
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She was not thinking of escape from danger— 
knowing little of the anarchy and confusion 
that had to be stamped out—she was think- 
ing only of escape from splendour. There 
was red in her cheeks, and her eyes were 
eager. 

“Be happy, then, little girl,” he said 
kindly. He had thought out a grand 
destiny for Effie, but he would let it go. 
Poor little girl! Let her free herself from 
the burden of riches that had lain so heavy. 
It was unnecessary for him to proclaim it, 
but he had no intention of ruining himself, 
now or later. He was going to grease 
the wheels, and to do it freely, as it was 
such a big concern. Then he would 
carry it through and astonish old Europe, 
besides getting himself a page in the history 
books. 

Effie said good-bye to the splendour that 
would not make her head ache any more. 
For lack of a confidant she told her story to 
the forty fair ones who were to form the 
nucleus of Peter J. Moses’ new University 
for Women. They thought that she was a 
fool. 

* * * * * 

The thing was wonderful, and grew daily 
more so. The land, a blot upon civilisation, 
was scrubbed and was daily whiter. The 
small man who dwelt in the despot’s palace 
and poked his sharp nose into every corner 
was backed up nobly by the astonished 
Powers. None dared rebel, and after a 
while nobody cared to, for life was made 
easy to the good, and the evil were all sup- 
pressed. A golden shower had softened all 
things, and the author of it sat up in his 
chamber and rubbed his chin, devising laws. 
There were to be universities and schools 
and Volapuk, that was the grand idea. 
The country was to be a model kingdom, as 
superior to the ordinary run as a big pro- 
prietor’s model village is to the battered old 
hamlets that have no patron. 

“T am doing a big thing, and I shall not 
be forgotten,” said Peter J. Moses com- 
placently. Nobody hungered in all the 
land, and even the empty brains were going 
to be filled. It did not seem possible for 
some years, and when it did look possible it 
was a fact. 

“Hurrah !” said poor worried Europe, 
relaxing the vigilance of her cross eyes, and 
letting her armies rest. 

Three dirty men were speaking in a mys- 
terious room. The place was mean, and 
their tones were low, but their expressions 
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were strong. There was a Russian and a 
Frenchman, and a man without any country, 
and the one aim inspired the three—which 
aim was Liberty. 

“T do not fear for my country,” said the 
Russian. “ When tyranny is bitter, it is felt, 
and the nation’s heart grows up against it. 
While they suffer they do not forget, and so 
we can wait and watch.” 

“There is nothing with us worth daring 
to destroy,” said the Frenchman sadly. 
* When a great man rises it will be time for 
us to rise; but that is no blow which falls 
on—nothing.” 

“Tt is a vain thing to put out of the 
world what it will not miss,” said the man 
without any country. “That is not the 
way to make humanity recognise our protest. 
We have got to hit hard that the world may 
feel that we are truly fighting for Liberty.” 

“Ah! but there is a new thing for us to 
destroy,” said the Russian eagerly. ‘ There 


is a tyrant ”’—his eyes gleamed, and he hissed 
through his 


the words teeth—‘‘a new, 
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smooth tyrant, who hoodwinks with accursed 
gifts all he grasps, dulling in their hearts 
the knowledge that they are slaves indeed, 
There is no surging of a great people against 
oppression, no bitterness and rage of wrong. 
They will be blinded ; they will not start up in 
fury to break the smooth chains that grip so 
tight. Brothers, the cause of Liberty is lost 
if we let such tyranny corrupt the earth—if 
we let such a tyrant live !” 

There was a firm, low mutter of assent. 
They struck their hands together and set to 
work. 

So it happened that one night, when the 
moon shone down on a newly peaceful land, 
where horror was forgotten, and for which a 
bright dawn was breaking, when Peter J. 
Moses looked out of his window and rejoiced, 
feeling that all was well with his under- 
taking, there was a sudden crash and_black- 
ness, and the whole great palace burst into 
the air. 

In triumph among the ruins stalked the 
three worshippers of Liberty. 
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E storm which for two days had 
held Lee, Henson and myself 
prisoners upon the Indepen- 
dence Bay moraine, the north- 
ern shore of the “ Great Ice,” 
more than 4,600 feet above the level of the 
sea, ceased, and in a very short time [ had 








completed all the 
preparations for a 
trip over the land 
in search of the 
musk-oxen which 
would be our sal- 
vation. Matt and 
all the dogs were 
to accompany me ; 
and I took the 
little ‘* Chopsie ” 
sledge, our rifles, 
four days’ supply 
of tea, biscuits and 
oil—we had had 
no meat for 
several days—and 
the remainder of 
the dog food, a 
lump of frozen 
walrus meat some- 
what larger than 
aman’s head. Lee 
was to remain at 
the tent during 
our absence. 

The almost 
entire absence of 
snow on this 
northern land was 
a surprise as well 
as al annoyance 
to me, since it 
threatened to 


seriously damage my sledges. 
ing well ahead of the dogs, I was able to pick 
out a fairly good, though circuitous, path 
along the numerous snow drifts which lay on 
the leeward side of the hills and mountains. 
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After some twelve hours of steady march- 
ing, we were close to musk-ox valley, where, 
three years before, Astrup and myself had 
seen and killed the first of these animals. 
Leaving Matt with the sledge and dogs, I 
took my rifle and entered the valley, hoping 
to find them there, or traces of them, again. 
So far we had not seen the slightest indica- 


tion of musk- 
oxen, though we 
had followed the 
same route where 
on my previous 
visit their traces 
had been visible 
on almost every 
square rod of 
ground. 

My examination 
of the valley failed 
to show the least 
trace of their 
presence, and | 
returned to the 
sledge in a mood 
the reverse of 
cheerful. Could 
it be that the 
musk-oxen of this 
region were 
migratory, re- 
treating south- 
ward along the 
vast coast in the 
autumn, and re- 
turning in late 
spring or early 
summer, and that 
we were too early 
for them? Or 
had the sight and 
smell of us and 


our dogs, and the carcasses of their slain 
comrades in that to them awful visitation of 
three years before, terrified them so that 
they had deserted this region completely ? 
These reflections were emphasized by the 


facts that we had now been marching for a 


long time, were tired with the unaccustomed 
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exertion of climbing up and down hills, and 
were weak and hungry from our long and 
scant diet of tea and biscuits. Our hunger 
was partially appeased by a recourse to the 
dog food. True, this was a frozen mixture 
of walrus meat, blubber, hair, sand, and 
various other foreign substances, but it went 
just the same ; and the fact that the meat was 
pronouncedly “ high,” and the blubber more 
or less rancid, caused no complaint from us. 
Yet we were unable to satisfy ourselves even 
with this unattractive food, as the dogs were 
more in need of it 


snow-covered shore of the little pond, with- 
out tent or sleeping-bag, or anything except 
the clothes we wore, and with the snow- 
flakes falling thickly upon us, we slept the 
sleep of tired children in their cosy beds. 
The next morning we pushed on for a 
valley near Navy Cliff, where Astrup and 
myself had seen numerous musk-ox tracks. 
At the entrance of this valley I came upon a 
track, but so indistinct that it is quite pos- 
sible that it might have been made the 
previous fall. Following it a short distance, 
the accompanying 
tracks of a calf 





than we. 

A few miles 
beyond Musk-ox 
Valley I saw a 
fresh hare - track 
leading in thesame 
direction in which 
we were going, 
and a few hundred 
yards beyond 
came upon the 
hare itself squat- 
ting among the 
rocks a few paces 
distant. I called 
to Matt, who was 
some little dis- 
tance back, to stop 
the dogs and come 
up with his rifle. 
He was so affected 
by the prospect of 
a good dinner 
that, though a 
good shot, the 
first and second 
bullets missed the 
mark, but at the 
third the beauti- 
ful, spotless little 
animal collapsed 
into a shapeless 
mass, and on the 
instant gaunt 
hunger leapt upon us like a starving wolf 
upon its prey. 

A little pond surrounded by high banks, a 
short distance from us, offered the advan- 
tages of ice from which to melt water for 
cooking purposes. Here we camped, lit our 
lamp, and cooked and ate the entire hare. 
It was the first full meal we had had for 
nearly six weeks—the first meal possessing 
sufficient substance and staying quality 
upon which to do a heavy day’s work 
and lying down, as we were, upon the 
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were discernible, 
showing at once 
that the tracks 
were of this 
season, and a little 
farther on there 
were traces that 
were but a few 
days old. 
Fastening our 
dogs securely to a 
rock, and muz- 
zling them so that 
they could neither 
chew themselves 
loose nor make a 
noise to disturb 
the musk - oxen, 
we passed rapidly 
down the valley, 
Winchesters in 
hand, with our 
eyes fixed eagerly 
upon the tracks. 
The feeding- 
ground of the 
herd on the pre- 
ceding day was 
soon reached, and 
their tracks, and 
the places where 
they had dug 
away the snow in 
search of grass and moss, showed that there 
was quite a herd of them. Circling the 
feeding-ground as rapidly as we could, we at 
length found the tracks of the herd leading 
out of the labyrinth and up the slopes of the 
surrounding mountains. Following these, 
our eyes were soon gladdened by sight of a 
group of black spots on a little terrace just 
below the crest of the mountain. Seen 
through the glass some of the animals were 
lying down. Evidently the herd was begin- 
ning its midday siesta. We reached the edge 
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of the terrace to windward of the animals 
and sought shelter behind a big boulder. 
The musk-oxen were about 200 yards distant 
and numbered twenty-two. 

I wonder if a single one of my readers 
really knows what hunger is. Henson 
and myself were worn to the bone with 
scant rations and hard work, and_ that 
hard work had left the little covering 
on our bones in the shape of lean, tense 
muscles and wires of sinew. The supper 
from the hare, that meal of fresh, hot, 
luscious meat, the first adequate meal in 
nearly 600 miles of daily snowshoeing, had 
wakened every merciless hunger fang that 
during the previous weeks had been gradu- 
ally dulled into insensibility. It had been 
the taste of freshly-spilled 
blood to the long-tamed 
tiger; and now the big 
black animals before us were 
not game, but meat, and 
every nerve and fibre in my 
gaunt body was vibrating 
with a savage lust for that 
meat—meat that should be 
soft and warm, meat into 
which the teeth could sink 
and tear and rend, meat that 
would not blister lips and 
tongue with its frost, nor 
ring like a rock against the 
teeth. 

Panting and quivering 
with excitement, we lay for 
afew moments. We could 
not risk a shot at that 
distance. 

“Do you think they will oo 
come for us ?” said Matt. 

“God knows! I hope 
so, boy; for then we are 
sure of some of them. Are you ready?” 

“Tea, air.” 

* Come on, then.” 

One of us one side of the big boulder, the 
other the other, and we dashed across the 
rocks and snow straight towards them. 

There was a snort and stamp from the big 
bull guarding the herd, and the next instant 
every animal was on his feet, and, thank God, 
facing us ; the next they were in close line 
with lowered heads and horns. I could have 
yelled for joy if I had had the breath to spare. 

Every one of us has read some of the 
thrilling stories of travellers in the Russian 
forests, chased by hungry wolves, and our 
feelings have been wrought up to the highest 
pitch of sympathy for the poor fellows in 


their efforts to escape. But did any of us 
ever stop to think how those other poor 
fellows, the wolves, felt with their empty 
stomachs? I know now just what (heir 
feelings are, and my sympathies are with the 
wolves. I was a wolf myself at that 
moment. 

We were within less than fifty yards of 
the herd, when the big bull, with a quick 
motion, lowered his horns still more. Instinct, 
Providence, call it what you will, told me it 
was the signal for the herd to charge. 
Without slackening my pace, I pulled my 
Winchester to my shoulder and sent a bullet 
at the back of his neck over the white, 
impervious shield of the great horns. 


Heart, and soul, and brain, and eyes went 





‘‘There was a snort and stamp. from the big bull .Y 
guarding the herd.” ~~ i 


with that singing bullet. I felt that I was 
strong enough, and hungry enough, and 
wolf enough, that, had the bull been alone, 
I could have sprung upon him bare-handed 
and torn the life-blood from his throat. 
But against the entire herd we would have 
been powerless; once the black avalanche 
had gained momentum, we would have been 
crushed by it like the crunching snow 
crystals under our feet. 

As the bull fell upon his knees the herd 
wavered. A cow half turned, and, as Matt’s 
rifle cracked, fell with a bullet back of her 
fore-shoulder. Without raising my rifle 
above my hips, another one dropped. Then 
another for Matt ; then the herd broke, and 
we hurried in pursuit. 
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A} wounded cow wheeled, and, with 
lowered head, was about to charge me; 
again Matt’s rifle cracked, and she fell. As 
I rushed past her, he shouted, “ My last 
cartridge.” 

A short distance beyond, the remainder of 
the herd faced about again, and I put a 
bullet into the breast of another bull, but 
though the blood crimsoned his chest and 
legs, it did not stop him, and the herd broke 
again and disappeared over a sharp ridge. I 
had neither wind nor strength to follow. 
Suddenly the back of one of the 
animals appeared above the ridge. I 
whirled and fired. I did not see the 
sights, I scarcely think I saw my rifle, 
but felt my aim as I would with har- 
poon or stone. I 
heard the thud of the 
bullet, saw the fatal 
crimson stain behind 
the fore shoulder as 
the animal disap- 
peared, then sank 
down on the snow, 
used up. But I knew 
he was mine. 

How delicious 


that tender, raw, warm meat was—a mouthful 
here and a mouthful there, cut from the 
animal as I skinned it! I ate till I dared 
eat no more, although still unsatisfied. 

Then Matt went back to bring up the 
dogs and sledge, while I commenced the 
work of removing the skins from the dead 
animals. With Matt’s return came the 
supremest luxury of all! That was to 
toss great lumps of the rich, warm meat to 
the gaunt shadows which we called dogs, till 
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they, too, could eat no more; and lay 
gorged and quiet upon the rocks. 

The removal of the great shaggy black 
pelts of the musk-oxen was neither an easy 
nor a speedy job; and by the time it was 
completed it was midnight ; the sun low over 
the mountains in the north, and a biting 
wind whistling about our airy location. 

We were glad to drag the skins to a 
central place, construct a wind guard, with 
the assistance of the sledge, a few stones, 
and a couple of the skins, and make a bed 
of the others 
on the lee 
side of it. A 
little stone 
shelter was 





# constructed 

Jo For -cook- 

for our cook 

i. 2 ing lamp, 


i and then, 
ant. stretched 
upon our 
royally 
luxurious 
couch, thick, 
soft and 
warm, we 
were, for the 









“A mouthful here and a mouthful there, cut from the animal as I 


skinned it.” 


first time, able to spare the time to make our- 
selves some tea and cook some of the delicious 
musk-ox meat. Then, with the savage, sombre 
northern land lying like a map below us, the 
barren rocks mottled here and there with 
eternal snowdrifts, the summits of the 
distant mountains disappearing in a mist of 
driving snow, and the biting breath of the 
“(Great Ice” following us even here, and 
drifting the fine snow over and about our 
shelter, we slept again as tired children sleep. 
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NUMBER II.—THE 


HAT about the diamonds of 
the Princess ?”” asked Miss 
Baxter, her curiosity piqued 
by the remark of the editor. 

“That is rather a long 
story,” replied Mr. Hard- 
wick, “and before I begin it, I would like 
to ask you one or two questions. Can you 

manipulate a typewriter 7” 

“That depends on what make it is. 
The ordinary typewriter I understand very 
thoroughly.” 

* Good. 
shorthand ? ” 

“A workable knowledge; I can 
about one hundred words a minute.” 

“ Admirable! admirable! Your coming 
to this office was an inspiration. You are 
just the person I have been looking for.” 

“You didn’t seem to think so yesterday, 
Mr. Hardwick,” said the girl with a sly 
glance at him. 

“Well, many things have happened since 
yesterday. We are now dealing with to-day, 
and with the Princess von Steinheimer.” 

“ She is a German princess, of course ?” 

“A German princess, but an American 
woman. She was a Miss Briggs of Chicago ; 
a daughter of Briggs, the railway millionaire, 
worth somewhere between twenty and twenty- 
five millions—dollars, of course. A year or 
two ago she married Prince Konrad von 
Steinheimer ; you may remember having 
read about it in the papers ?” 

“Oh, yes; the usual international match 
—the girl after the title, he after the 
money.” 

“ T suppose so ; but be that as it may, she 
was the only daughter of old Briggs, and 
had spent a good deal of her time in Europe, 
and during her stay in Europe she had 
accumulated a vast stock of diamonds, some 
of them very notable stones. I don’t know 
what the whole collection is worth, some say 
a million dollars, while others say double 
that amount. However that may be, Miss 
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Briggs became the Princess von Steinheimer, 
and brought to Austria with her a million 
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dollars in gold and her diamonds, which her 
father gave her as her dowry: but, of 
course, being an only child, she will come in 
for the rest of his money when the old 
man dies.” 

“Ts he likely to die soon? I don't 
suppose the Prince gave himself away for a 
mere million.” 

“Oh, you forget the diamonds. As to 
the likelihood of old Briggs’s death, it didn’t 
strike me as imminent when I had a con- 
versation with him yesterday.” 

“Yesterday? Is he here in 
then ?” 

“Yes; he has come over to disentangle 
the mystery about the diamonds.” 

“And what is the mystery? You take a 
dreadful long time to tell a story, Mr. Hard- 
wick.” 

“The story is important, and it must be 
told in detail, otherwise you may go on a 
long journey for nothing. Are you taking 
down what I say in shorthand? That is 
right, and if you are wise you will not trans- 
cribe your notes so that anyone could read 
them; they are safer in that form. The 
von Steinheimer family have two. residences, 
a house in Vienna, and an ancient castle in 
the Tyrol, situated on the heights above 
Meran, a most picturesque place, I under- 
stand ; but very shortly you will know more 
about it than I do, because the Buy/e expects 
you to go there as its special correspondent. 
Here the diamond robbery took place some- 
thing like two months ago, and the affair is 
still as great a mystery as ever. The Prin- 
cess was to open the season at Meran, which 
isa fashionable resort, by giving a fancy dress 
ball in Schloss Steinheimer, to which all the 
Austrian and foreign notables were invited. 
It was just before the ball commenced 
that the diamonds were first missed—in 
fact, the Princess was about to put them 
on, she representing some gorgeously deco- 
rated character from the Arabian Nights, 
when the discovery was made that the 
diamonds were gone. She was naturally 
very much upset over her loss, and sent at 


London, 








once for the Prince, her husband, insisting 
that the police should be notified immedi- 
ately and detectives called in, as was per- 
fectly natural. Now here comes a strange 
feature of the affair, and this is that the 
Prince positively forbade any publicity, and 
refused his sanction when she demanded 
that the police should be informed, and yet 
the Prince knew as well as anybody the very 
considerable value of the stones.” 

“What reason did he give for his 
refusal?” asked Miss Baxter, looking up 
from her notes. 

“JT am not quite certain about that ; 
but I think he said it was infra dig. for the 
Steinheimers to call in the police. Anyhow, 
it was an excuse which did not satisfy the 
Princess ; but as guests were arriving, and 
it was desirable there should be no com- 
motion to mar the occasion, the Princess 
temporarily yielded to the wish of her 
husband, and nothing was said about the 
robbery. The great ball was the talk of 
Meran for several days, and no one suspected 
the private trouble that was going on under- 
neath the public event. During these several 
days the Princess insisted that the aid of the 
police should be invoked, and the Prince 
was equally strenuous that nothing should 
be said about the matter. Then, quite 
unexpectedly, the Prince veered completely 
round, and said he would engage the best 
detectives in Europe. Strange to say, when 
he announced this decision to his wife, she 
had veered round also, and opposed the 
alling in of the detectives as strenuously as 
he had done heretofore.” 

“ What reason did she give for her change 
of front ?” asked Miss Jennie. 

“She said, I believe, that it was now too 
late ; that the thieves, whoever they were, 
had had time to make away with their 
plunder, and there would merely be a fuss 
and worry for nothing.” 

“To you know, I am inclined to agree 
with her,” said the girl. 

“Are you? Then tell me what you 
think of the case as far as you have got.” 

* What do you think ?” 

“TJ shan’t tell you at this stage, because I 
know of further particulars which I will give 
you later on. I merely want your opinion 
now, so that I may see whether what I have 
to tell you afterwards modifies it in any 
way.” 

“Well, to me the case looks decidedly 
dark against the Prince.” 

“That is what Mr. Briggs thinks. He 
imagines his Highness has the jewels.” 
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“Where did you get all these particulars 7” 

“From Mr. Briggs, who, of course, got 
them by letter from his daughter.” 

“Then we have, as it were, a one-sided 
statement.” 

“Oh, quite so; but still you must 
remember the Princess does not in the least 
suspect her husband of the theft.” 

“Well, please go on. What are the 
further particulars ? ” 

“The further particulars are that the 
Prince made some quiet investigations among 
the servants, and he found that there was a 
man who, although he was a friend of his 
own, was much more the friend of the 
Princess, and this man had, on the day the 
ball was given, the entire freedom of the 
castle. He is a young officer and nobleman, 
Lieutenant von Schaumberg, and the Prince 
knew that this young man was being hard 
pressed for some debts of honour which he 
did not appear to be in a position to liquidate. 
The young man went unexpectedly to Vienna 
the day after the ball, and on his return 
settled his obligations. The Princess, from 
one of her women, got word of her husband’s 
suspicion. She went to the Prince at once, 
and told him she had come to his own 
opinion with regard to the lost diamonds. 
She would under no circumstances have 
detectives about the place. Then he told 
her that he had changed his mind, and 
resolved to engage detectives. So here they 
were at a deadlock again. She wrote to her 
father with great indignation about the 
Prince’s unjust suspicions, saying von 
Schaumberg was a gentleman in every sense 
of the word. I gather that relations between 
herself and her husband are somewhat 
strained, so I imagine there is much more in 
this matter than the lost diamonds.” 

“ You think, then, that she is shielding the 
Lieutenant ?” 

“ Candidly, I do.” 

* And you think he stole the diamonds ? ” 

Vero il dor’ 

“T don’t agree with you. I think still it 
was the Prince, and I think besides this 
that he dexterously managed to throw sus- 
picion on the Lieutenant. Have they called 
in the detectives yet ?” 

“No, they are still at a deadlock.” 

“ Well, what am I expected to do ?” 

“Mr. Briggs cabled to his daughter—he 
never writes a letter—that he would come 
over and straighten out the tangle in fifteen 
minutes. He is certain the Prince stole the 
diamonds, but he did not tell his daughter so. 
He told her he was bringing her a present of 
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a new typewriting machine, and was bringing 
from Chicago a young woman who could 
write shorthand and would look after the 
Princess’s correspondence—act as secretary, 
in fact; for it seems the Princess has a 
larger correspondence than she can reasonably 
attend to, and it seems she yearns for a 
typewriter. The old man tells me she is 
very careless about her letters, never being 
able to find anything she wants, and leaving 
them about a good deal, so he thinks she 
needs someone to look after her corre- 
spondence ; and it looks as if her father 
feared she might leave some compromising 





**She secured a porter who 
spoke French ” 
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letter about, so he wishes to ward off a 
divorce case.” 

“No, I think you are wrong there. The 
father hasn’t the slightest suspicion there 
could be anything wrong with his daughter. 
It is probable the Princess has written some 
libellous statements about her husband, and 
it is quite likely the Prince is a brute and 
that young von Schaumberg is a most 
charming person.” 

“Well, as I was saying,” continued Hard- 
wick, “the old man cables his daughter 
that he is bringing her a secretary and a 
typewriter. He engaged a female Pinkerton 
detective to enter the castle as secretary to 





the Princess, and, if possible, to solve the 
mystery. She is a young woman who, when 
she left Chicago, was very anti-English, but 
she became acquainted on the steamer with a 
young Englishman who was tremendously 
taken with her, and so at Liverpool she 
quite calmly broke her engagement with the 
old man and fulfilled a new engagement she 
had made with the young man by promptly 
marrying him. Old Briggs has therefore a 
new typewriting machine on his hands, and 
so I was going to propose to you that you 
take the place of the Chicago Pinkerton 
person. Briggs has become so disgusted 
with all these detective women that he 
gave up the idea of sending a female 
detective with the machine, and doesn’t 
imagine that whoever is sent will be either 
a detective or a newspaper woman. I was 
introduced to him the other day by one 
of those lucky chances that sometimes put 
interesting items of news in our way, and he 
told me the whole story, and asked me to 
recommend someone who wrote shorthand 
and understood the typewriter. I am to 
dine with him this evening, and [ shall 
cordially recommend you. I may say that 
sriggs has gone to that celebrated London 
detective, Mr. Cadbury Taylor, and _ has 
engaged him to solve the diamond mystery. 
So you see you will have a clear field. If 
you can leave for the castle to-morrow night, 
you may have the pleasure of the company 
of Mr. Cadbury Taylor. He isn’t visiting 
the castle, but goes straight to Vienna ; so, 
if you work your cards rightly, you can be in 
his company as far as Munich, and during 
that time you could find out perhaps what he 
thinks about the case. I know only this 
much about his theory, and that is he thinks 
the right place to begin is in Vienna, where 
some, at least, of the stones are supposed to 
have been pawned.” 

“Oh, this is a delightful case, and I shall 
enjoy it. Has there been anything published 
yet about the robbery ? ” 

“ Not a word; nobody knows anything 
about it, except the Prince and Princess, 

sriggs, myself and yourself, and perhaps 
one or two of the servants in the castle— 
oh, yes, and Cadbury Taylor.” 

Miss Baxter was early at the station before 
the Continental train left. She walked up 
and down the platform hoping to see Mr. 
Cadbury Taylor, with whose face and form 
she was familiar. She secured a porter who 
spoke French, and pretended to him that she 
knew no English. 

“ T desire,” she said, “to get into a first- 

















class compartment with a gentleman whom 
I shall point out to you. I shall give you 


five shillings, so you must let me have your 


whole attention. My luggage has been 
labelled and registered, therefore you will 
not need to bother about it, but keep your 
eye on me and follow me into whatever 
carriage I enter, bringing with you the 
handbag and this heavy package.” 

The heavy package was a typewriter in 
its case. Shortly before the train left there 
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Taylor, “is not the most inspiring place in 
London for the spending of a spare half 
hour; besides, I had some facts to get 
together, which are now complete, and I’m 
quite ready to go, if the train is.” 

‘“‘T have secured a smoking compartment 
here where we shall be alone.” 

“That's right, Smith,” said Cadbury 
Taylor. ‘“ You are always so thoughtful,” 
and the two men entered the compartment 
together. 





_ “*T beg your pardon, this is a smoking compartment.’ ” 


sauntered into the station the tall, thin, 
well-known form of the celebrated detective. 
He had on a light ulster that reached almost 
to his heels, and his keen, alert face was 
entirely without beard or moustache. As he 
came up the platform, a short, stout man 
accosted him. 

“T was afraid you were going to be late,” 
said the detective’s friend, “but I sce you 
are just in time as usual.” 

“A railway station,” said Mr, Cadbury 


Just as the guards were shouting, “ Take 
your seats, please,” Miss Baxter made a bolt 
for the compartment in which the detee- 
tive and his friend sat together in opposite 
corners. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Smith, “ this 
is a smoking compartment.” 

The lady replied to him volubly in 
French, and next instant the porter heaved 
the typewriter and handbag on the seat 
beside her. Smith seemed to resent the 
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intrusion, and appeared about to blame the 
porter, but the man answered rapidly as he 
banged to the door, ‘ The lady doesn’t speak 
any English,” and the next moment the 
train moved out of the station. 

“There was no need,” said the detective, 
“my dear Smith, to depend upon the porter 
for the information that the lady could not 
speak English. She is the secretary to a 
very rich employer in Chicago, and came 
from that city to New York, where she sailed 
on the Servia alone, coming to England to 
transact some special business, of which I 
could here give you full particulars, if it 
were worth while. She came from Liverpool 
to London over the Great Western Railway, 
and is now on her way to Paris. All this, 
of course, is obvious to the most casual 
observer, and so, my dear Smith, we may 
discuss our case with as much security as 
though we were entirely alone.” 

“But, good heavens, Cadbury!” cried 
Smith in amazement, “how can you tell 
all that ?” 

“My dear fellow,” said the detective 
wearily, “no one travels with a typewriting 
machine unless that person is a typewriter. 
The girl, if you will notice, is now engaged 
in filling the leaves of her book with short- 
hand, therefore that proves the fact of her 
occupation. That she is secretary to a rich 
man is seen by the fact that she crossed in 
the Servia first cabin, as you may see by 
glancing at the label on the case ; that she 
came alone, which is to say her employer 
was not with her, is proven by the fact that 
the typewriter is marked ‘ Not wanted,’ so 
it was put down into the hold. If a Chicago 
business man had been travelling with his 
secretary, the typewriter case would have 
been marked instead, ‘Cabin, wanted.’ The 
typewriter case is evidently new, and is 
stamped with the name and address of its 
sellers in Chicago. That she came by the 
Servia is plainly shown by the steamship 
label. That she came by the Great Western 
is also shown by the fact that ‘Chester’ 
appears on still another label. That she has 
special business in England we may well 
believe, otherwise she would have crossed on 
the French line direct from New York to 
Havre. So you see, my dear boy, these are 
all matters of observation, and quite patent 
to anyone who cares to use his eyes.” 

“Yes, it all seems very simple now that 
you have explained it,” growled Smith. 

“JT should be a much more mysterious 
person than [ am,” remarked the detective 
complacently, “if I did not explain so much. 
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This explanation habit ‘is becoming a vice 
with me, and I fear I must abandon it.” 

“T hope for my sake you won't,” said 
Smith more good-naturedly, “for if left to 
myself I never could find out how you 
arrive at your wonderful conclusions. Do 
you expect the Austrian diamond mystery to 
prove difficult ?” 

“ Difficult ? Oh, dear no! To tell the 
truth, I have solved it already, but in order 
to give the American a run for his money— 
and surely he ought not to object to that, 
because he is a millionaire who has made his 
pile by giving other people runs for their 
money, being a railway man-—I am now on 
my way to Vienna. If I solved the problem 
off-hand for him in London, he would have 
no more appreciation of my talent than you 
had a moment ago when I explained why I 
knew this French girl came from Chicago.” 

“You mustn’t mind that, Cadbury,” said 
Smith contritely. “I confess I was irritated 
for a moment because it all seemed so simple.” 

“* My dear fellow, everything in this world 
is simple except one thing, and that is to 
find any problem that is difficult.” 

“Then who stole the diamonds? The 
lieutenant ? ” 

The detective smiled and gazed upwards 
for a few tantalising moments at the roof of 
the carriage. 

“ Here we have,” he said at last, “an im- 
pecunious prince who marries an American 
heiress, as so many of them do. The girl 
begins life in Austria on one million dollars, 
say two hundred thousand pounds, and a 
vase Of diamonds said to be worth another 
two hundred thousand at least—probably 
more. Not much danger of running 
through that very speedily, is there, Smith?” 

* No, I should think not.” 

“So the average man would think,” 
continued the detective. ‘ However, I have 
long since got out of the habit of thinking ; 
therefore I make sure. The first problem 
I set to myself is this: How much 
money have the Prince and Princess spent 
since they were married ? I find that the 
repairs on the Schloss Steinheimer, situated 
in the Tyrol, cost something like forty 
thousand pounds. It is a huge place, and 
the Steinheimers have not had an heiress in 
the family for many centuries. The Prince 
owed a good deal of money when he was 
married, and it took something like sixty 
thousand pounds to settle those debts ; 
rather expensive as Continental princes go, 
but if one must have luxuries, one cannot 
save money. Not to weary you with details, 
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I found that the two hundred thousand 
pounds was exhausted something more than 
two months ago; in fact, just before the 
alleged robbery. The Prince is, of course, 
without money, otherwise he would not 
have married a Chicago heiress, and the 
Princess being without money, what does 
she naturally do ?” 

“Pawns her own diamonds ! 
enthusiastically. 

The detective smiled. 

“J thought it much more probable she 
would apply to her father for money. I 
asked him if this was the case, giving him 
the date, roughly speaking, when such a 
letter had been sent. The old man opened 
his eyes at this, and told me he had received 
such a letter. ‘But you did not send the 
money ?’ I ventured. ‘ No,’ he said, ‘ I did 
not. The fact is, money is very tight in 
Chicago just now, and so I cabled her to 
run on her debts for a while.’ This exactly 
bore out the conclusion at which I had 
already arrived. So now, having failed to 
get money from her father, the lady turns 
to her diamonds, the only security she 
The chances are that she did so 
before her father’s cable message came, and 
that was the reason she so confidently wished 
information to be given to the police. She 
expected to have money to redeem her 
jewels, and being a bright woman, she knew 
the traditional stupidity of the official police, 
and so thought there was no danger of her 
little ruse being discovered. But when the 
cable message came saying no money would 
be sent her, a different complexion was put 
upon the whole affair, for she did not know 
but if the police were given plenty of time 
they might stumble on the diamonds.” 

“ But, my dear Cadbury, why should she 
not have taken the diamonds openly and 
raised money on them ? ” 

* My dear fellow, there are a dozen reasons, 
any one of which will suffice where a 
woman is in the case. In the first place, she 
might fear to offend the family pride of the 
von Steinheimers ; in the second place, we 
cannot tell what her relations with her 
husband were. She may not have wished 
him to know that she was short of money. 
Sut that she has stolen her own diamonds 
there is not the slightest question in my 
mind, All that is necessary for me to do 
now is to find out how many persons there 
are in Vienna who would lend large sums of 
money on valuable jewels. The second is to 
find with which one of those the Princess 
pawned her diamonds.” 
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“ But, my dear Cadbury, the lady is in 
Meran, and Vienna is some hundreds of 
miles away. How could a lady in the Tyrol 
pawn diamonds in Vienna without her 
absence being commented on, or do you 
think she had an agent to do it for her?” 

Again the detective smiled indulgently. 

“ No, she had no agent. The diamonds 
never left Vienna. You see, the ball had 
been announced, and immediate money 
was urgently needed. She pawned the 
diamonds before she left the capital of 
Austria, and the chances are she did not 
intend anyone to know they were missing ; 
but on the eve of the ball her husband 
insisted that she should wear her diamonds, 
and therefore, being a quick-witted woman, 
she announced they had been stolen. After 
having made such a statement, she, of 
course, had to stick to it; and now, failing 
to get the money from America, she is 
exceedingly anxious that no real detective 
shall be employed in investigation.” 

At Dover Miss Baxter, having notes of 
this interesting conversation in shorthand, 
witnessed the detective bid good-bye to his 
friend Smith, who returned to London by a 
later train. After that she saw no more of 
Mr. Cadbury Taylor, and reached the Schloss 
Steinheimer at Meran without further 
adventure. 

Miss Baxtor found life at the Schloss 
much different from what she had expected. 
The Princess was a young and charming 
lady, very handsome, but in a_ state 
of constant depression. Once or twice 
Miss Baxter came upon her with apparent 
traces of weeping on her face. The Prince 
was not an old man, as she expected, but 
young and of a manly, stalwart appearance. 
He evidently possessed a fiendish temper, 
and moped about the castle with a constant 
frown upon his brow. 

The correspondence of the Princess was in 
the utmost disorder. There were hundreds 
upon hundreds of letters, many of which 
she could not tell whether they had been 
answered or not, and Miss Baxter set to 
work tabulating and arranging them. 
Meanwhile the young newspaper woman 
kept her eyes open. She wandered about 
the castle unmolested, poked into odd 
corners, talked with the servants and, in 
fact, with everyone, but never did she come 
upon a clue which promised to lead to a 
solution of the diamond difficulty. Once 
she penetrated into a turret room, and came 
unexpectedly upon the Prince, who was sit- 
ting on the window-ledge, looking absently 
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out on the broad and smiling valley that lay 
for miles below the castle. He sprang to 
his feet and looked so fiercely at the intruder 
that the girl’s heart failed her, and she had not 
even the presence of mind to turn and run. 

“What do you want?” he said to her 
shortly, for he spoke English perfectly. 
“You are the young woman from Chicago, I 
suppose ?” 

“No,” answered Miss Baxter, forgetting 
for the moment the ré/e she was playing ; 
“T am from London.” 


“Well, it doesn’t matter; you are the 
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‘¢¢ How dare you lay your hand on me?’” 


young woman who is arranging my wife’s 
correspondence ? ” 

“a” 

The Prince strode rapidly forward and 
grasped her by the wrist, his brow dark with 
a forbidding frown. He spoke in a hoarse 
whisper : 

“ Listen, my good girl! Do you want to 
get more money from me than you wili get 
from the Princess in ten years’ service ? 
Hearken, then, to what I tell you. If there 
are any letters from—from—men, will you 
bring them to me?” 
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Miss Baxter was thoroughly frightened, 
but she said to the Prince sharpty : 

“Tf you do not let go my wrist, I'll 
scream. How dare you lay your hand on 
me ?” 

The Prince released her wrist and stepped 
back. 

“Forgive me,” he said; “I’m a_ very 
miserable man. Forget what I have said.” 

“How can I forget it ?” cried the girl, 
gathering courage as she saw him quail 
before her blazing eyes. “ What do you 
want me to do?” 

“JT want you to bring to me any letters 
written by—by ss 

“ Written by von Schaumberg,” cried the 
girl, noticing his hesitation and filling in the 
blank. 

A red wave of anger surged up in the 
Prince’s face. 

* Yes,” he cried ; “ bring me a letter to her 
from von Schaumberg, and I'll pay you what 
you ask.” 

The girl laughed. 

* Prince,” she said, “ you will excuse me if 
I call you a fool. There are no letters from 
von Schaumberg, and I have gone through 
nearly the whole of the correspondence.” 

“What, then, suggested the name von 
Schaumberg to you? Where did you ever 
hear it before ? ” 

“T heard that you suspected him of 
stealing the diamonds.” 

“And so he did, the cowardly thief. If 
it were not for mixing the Princess’s name 
with such carrion as he, I would - i 

But the Prince in his rage stamped up 
and down the room without saying what 
he would do. Miss Baxter quickly brought 
him to a standstill. 

“Tt is contrary to my duty to the 
Princess,” she began, hesitatingly, when he 
stopped and turned fiercely upon her. 

“ What is contrary to your duty ?” 

“There are letters, tied very daintily with 
a blue ribbon, and they are from a man. 
The Princess did not allow me to read them, 
but locked them away in a secret drawer in 
her dressing-room, but she is so careless with 
her keys and about everything else, that I 

am sure I can get them for you, if you want 
them.” 

“Yes, yes, I want them,” said the Prince, 
“and will pay you handsomely for them.” 

“Very well,” replied Miss Baxter, “ you 
shall have them. If you will wait here ten 
minutes, I shall return with them.” 

“But,” hesitated the Prince, “say nothing 
to the Princess.” 
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“Oh, no, I shall not need to ; the keys are 
sure to be on her dressing-table.” 

Miss Baxter ran down to the room of the 
Princess, and had little difficulty in obtain- 
ing the keys. She opened the secret drawer 
into which she had seen the Princess place 
the packet of letters, and taking them out, she 
drew another sheet of paper along with 
them, which she read with wide-opening 
eyes, then with her pretty lips she blew a 
long astonished whistle. Taking both the 
packet of letters and the sheet of paper with 
her, she ran swiftly up the stair and along 
the corridor to the room where the Prince 
was impatiently awaiting her. 

“(ive them to me,” he snapped, rudely 
snatching the packet from her hand. She 
still clung to the separate piece of paper and 
said nothing. The Prince stood by the 
window and undid the packet with trembling 
hands. He examined one and then another 
of the letters, turning at last towards the girl 
with renewed anger in his face. 

“You are trifling with me, my girl,” he 
said. 

“ No, I am not,” she said stoutly. 

“These are my own letters, written by me 
to my wife before we were married !” 

“Of course they are. What others did 
you expect ? These are the only letters, as 
far as I have learned, that any man_ has 
written to her, and the only letters she cares 
for of all the thousands she has ever received. 
Why, you foolish, blind man, I had not been 
in this castle a day before [ saw how matters 
were. The Princess is breaking her poor 
heart because you are unkind to her, and she 
cares for nobody on earth but you, great 
stupid that you are.” 

“Ts it true? Will you swear it’s true ? 
cried the Prince, dropping the packet and 
going hastily toward the girl. Miss Jennie 
stood with her back to the wall, and putting 
her hands behind her, she said : 

“No, no; you are not going to touch me 
again. 


” 


Of course it’s true, and if you had 
the sense of a six-year-old child, you would 
have seen it long ago; and she paid sixty 
thousand pounds of your gambling debts.” 

“What are you talking about? The 
Princess has never given me a penny of her 
money ; I don’t need it. Goodness knows, | 
have money enough of my own.” 

“ Well, Cadbury Taylor said that you—— 
Oh, I'll warrant you, it is like all the rest of 
his statements, pure moonshine.” 

“Of whom are you speaking ? And why 
did my wife protect that wretch whom she 
knows has stolen her diamonds ?” 


” 


x 


“You mean von Schaumberg : 

at 

“I believe the Princess does think he stole 
them, and the reason the Princess protects 
him is to prevent you from challenging him, 
for she fears that he, being a military man, 
will kill you, although I fancy she would be 
well rid of you.” 

“ But he took the diamonds—there was 
nobody else.” 

“He did nothing of the kind. Read 
that !’ 


b) 





*¢¢ You are trifling with me.’’ 


The Prince, bewildered, took the sheet 
that she handed to him and read it, a 
wrinkle of bewilderment corrugating — his 
brow. 

“7 don’t understand what this has to do 
with the case,” he said at last. “It seems 
to be an order on the bank at Vienna for the 
diamonds, written by the Princess herself.” 

“Of course it is. Well, if the diamonds 
had been delivered, that paper would now be 
in the possession of the bank instead of in 
your hands.” 

“ Perhaps she mislaid this order and wrote 
another.” 
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“Perhaps. Still it might be worth while 
finding out.” 

“Take this, then, to the Princess and ask 
her.” 

“Tt is not likely she would remember. 
The better plan is to telegraph at once to the 
Vienna bank, asking them to send the 
diamonds to Meran by special messenger. 
No one there knows that the diamonds are 
missing.” 


“T will do so at once,” cried the Prince, 
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“Have I your permission to go?’” 


with more animation in his voice than Miss 
Baxter had previously noticed. His High- 
ness was becoming interested in the game. 

After luncheon the Princess came to Miss 
Baxter, who was seated at her desk, and 
handed her a letter. 

“There is an invitation from the Duchess 
of Chiselhurst for a grand ball she is shortly 
to give. It is to be a very swell affair, 
but I don’t care enough for such things 
to go all the way to England to enjoy them. 





Would you therefore send her Grace my 
regrets 7” 

“‘T will do so at orice.” 

At that moment there came a messenger 
from the Prince asking Miss Baxter to meet 
him in the library. The girl glanced up at 
the Princess. 

“Have I your permission to go?” she 
said. 

The Princess looked at her steadily for a 
moment, just the faintest suspicion of a 
frown on her fair brow. 

“JT do not suppose 
you need my permis- 
sion.” Her Highness 
spoke with slow de- 
liberation. “ My hus- 
band condescends to 
take considerable inter- 
est in you. Passing 
along the corridor this 
morning, I heard your 
voices in most animated 
conversation.” 

“Had you sufficient 
interest in our discus- 
sion to stop and listen 
to what we said, Prin- 
cess von Steinheimer ?” 

“Ah, now you are 
becoming insolent, and 
I must ask you to con- 
sider your engagement 
With me at an end.” 

“Surely you will not 
dismiss me in that 
heartless way, Princess. 
1 think I am entitled 
to a month’s notice, or 
is it only a week’s ?” 

“T will pay you a 
year’s salary, or two 
years’ if that will con- 
tent you. I have no 
wish to deal harshly 
with you, but I desire 
you to leave at once,” 
said the Princess, who 
had little sense of humour, and thus thought 
the girl was in earnest when she asked for 
notice. 

Miss Baxter laughed merrily, and replied 
when she was able to control her mirth, 
“TI do hate to leave the castle just when 
things were becoming interesting. Still I 
don’t suppose I shall really need to go away 
in spite of your dismissal, for the Prince this 
morning offered me ten times the amount of 
money you are paying.” 

















“Did he?” 

“ Be assured he did; if you don’t believe 
me, ask him. I told him he was a fool, 
but, alas, we live in a cynical age, and few 
men believe all they hear, so I fear my ex- 
pression of opinion made little impression on 
him.” 

“T shall not keep you longer from his 
Highness,” said the Princess with freezing 
dignity. 

“Thank you so much. I am just dying 
to meet him, for I know he has something 
most interesting to tell me. Don’t you 
think yourself, Princess, that a man acts 
rather like a fool when he is deeply in 
love 7” 

To this there was no reply, and the 
Princess left the room. 

Miss Jennie jumped to her feet and almost 
ran to the library. She found the Prince 
walking up and down the long room with a 
telegraph message in his hand. 

“ You are a most wonderful young woman,” 
he said ; “read that.” 

“T have been told so by more observing 
men than you, Prince von Steinheimer,” 
said the girl, taking the telegram. It was 
from the manager of the Bank in Vienna, 
and it ran: “Special messenger leaves with 
package by the Meran express to-night.” 

“Just as I thought,” said Miss Jennie ; 
“the diamonds never left the bank. I 
suppose those idiots of servants which the 
Princess has round her didn’t know what 
they took away from Vienna and what they 
left. Then, when the diamonds were 
missing, they completely lost their heads— 
not that anyone in the castle has much 
wits to spare. I never saw such an incom- 
petent lot.” 

The Prince laughed. 

“You think, perhaps, I have not wits 
enough to see that my wife cares for me, is 
that it? Is that why you gave me my own 
letters ?” 

“Oh, you are well mated! The Princess 
now does me the honour of being jealous of 
me. Think of that! As if it were possible 
that I should take any interest in you, for I 
have seen real men in my time.” 

The Prince regarded her with his most 
severe expression. 

“Are you not flattering yourself some- 
what, young lady 7” 

“Oh,dear no! I take it as the reverse of 
flattering to be supposed that I have any 
liking for such a ninny as you are. Flatter- 
ing indeed! And she has haughtily dis- 
missed me, if you please.” 
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“The Princess has ? 
been saying to her ?” 

* Oh, I made the most innocent remark, 
and it was the truth too, which shows that 
honesty is not always the best policy. | 
merely told her that you had offered me 
ten times the amount of money she is 
paying me. You needn’t jump as if some- 
body had shot off a gun at your ear. You 
know you did make such an offer.” 

* You confounded little mischief-maker,” 
cried the Prince in anger. “ Did you tell 
her what it was for ?” 

“No. She did not ask.” 

“| will thank you to apply the cleverness 
you seem to possess to the undoing of the 
harm you have so lightheartedly caused.” 

“ How can I? Iam ordered to leave to- 
night, when I did so wish to stay and see 
the diamond dénouement.” 

“You are not going to-night. I shall 
speak to the Princess about it if that should 
be necessary. Your mention of the diamonds 
reminds me that my respected father-in-law, 
Mr. Briggs, informs me that a celebrated 
detective, whom it seems he has engaged 
Cadbury Taylor, I think the name is—will 
be here to-morrow to explain the diamond 
mystery, so you see you have a competitor.” 

“Oh, is Cadbury coming? That is too 
jolly for anything. I simply must stay and 
hear his explanation, for he is a very famous 
detective, and the conclusions he has arrived 
at must be most interesting.” 

** I think some explanations are due to me 
as well. My worthy father-in-law seems 
to have commissioned this person without 
thinking it necessary to consult me in the 
least ; in fact, he goes about the castle 
looking so black at me when he meets me 
that [ sometimes doubt whether this is my 
own house or not.” 

“ And is it ?” 

“Ts it what ?” 

“Ts it your own house? I was told it 
was mortgaged up to the tallest turret. 
Still you can’t blame Mr. Briggs for being 
anxious about the diamonds; they belong 
to his daughter.” 

“ They belong to my wife.” 

“True. That complicates matters a bit, 
and gives both Chicago and Vienna a right 
to look black. And now, your Highness, I 
must take my leave of you, and if the dia- 
monds come safely in the morning, remember 
I intend to claim salvage on them. Mean- 
while I am going to write a nice little story 
about them.” 

In the morning the diamonds arrived per 
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special messenger, who first took a formal 
receipt for them, and then most obsequiously 
took his departure. By the same train came 
Mr. Cadbury Taylor, as modest as ever, but 
giving some indication in his bearing of the 
importance of the discovery his wonderful 
system had aided him in making. He 
blandly evaded the curiosity of Mr. Briggs, 
and said it would perhaps be better to reveal 
the secret in the presence of the Prince and 
Princess, as his investigations had led him to 
conclusions that might be unpleasant for one 
of them to hear, yet were not to be divulged 
in their absence. 

“Just what I suspected,” muttered Mr. 
Briggs, who had long been convinced that 
the Prince had stolen the stones. 

The important gathering took place in the 
library, the Prince, with the diamonds in his 
coat pocket, seated at the head of the long 
table, while the Princess sat at the foot, as 
far from her husband as she could con- 
veniently get without attracting notice. 
Miss Baxter stood near a window reading 
an important letter from London which had 
reached her that morning. The tall, thin 
detective and the portly Mr. Briggs came 
in together, the London man bowing gravely 
to the Prince and Princess. Mr. Briggs 
took a seat at the side of the table, but 
the detective remained standing, Jooking 
questioningly at Miss Baxter, but evidently 
not recognising her as the lady who had 
come in upon him and his friend when they 
had entered the train. 

“T beg the pardon of your Highness, but 
what I have to say had better be said with 
as few hearers as possible. I should be 
much obliged if this young person would 
read her correspondence in another room.” 

“The young woman,” said the Prince 
coldly, “is secretary to her Highness, and is 
entirely in her confidence.” 

The Princess said nothing, but sat with 
her eyes upon the table, apparently taking 
no note of what was going on. Rich colour 
came into her face, and, as the keen detective 
cast a swift glance at her, he saw before him 
a woman conscious of her guilt, fearing 
exposure, yet not knowing how to avoid it. 

“If your Highness will excuse my per- 
sistence,” began Mr. Taylor blandly. 

“ But I will not,” interrupted the Prince 
gruffly. “Go on with your story without so 


much circumlocution.” 

The detective, apparently unruffled by 
the discourtesy he met, bowed profoundly 
towards the Prince, cleared his throat, and 
began. 
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“May I ask your Highness,” he said, 
addressing himself to the Princess, “ how 
much money you possessed just before you 
left Vienna ?” 

The lady looked up at him in surprise, but 
did not answer. 

“In Heaven’s name, what has that to do 
with the loss of the diamonds ?” rapped out 
the Prince, his hot temper getting once more 
the better of him. 

Cadbury Taylor spread out his hands and 
shrugged his shoulders in protest at the 
interruption. He spoke with deference, but 
nevertheless with a touch of reproach in his 
tone. 

“Tam accustomed to be listened to with 
patience, and am generally allowed to tell 
my story my own way, your Highness.” 

“What I complain of is that you are not 
telling any story at all, but are asking 
instead a very impertinent question.” 

“ Questions which seem to you irrelevant 
may be to a trained mind most . 

“Bosh! Trained donkeys! Do you 
know where the diamonds are ?” 

“ Yes, I do,” answered Cadbury Taylor, 
still imperturbable, in spite of the provoca- 
tion he was receiving. 

“ Well, where are they ? 

“They are in the vaults of your Bank 
in Vienna.” 

“T don’t believe it. 
then ?” 

“They were put there by her Highness 
the Princess von Steinheimer, doubtless in 
security for money 4 

“What!” roared the Prince, springing to 
his feet, his stentorian voice ringing to the 
ceiling. ‘Do you mean to insinuate, you 
villain, that my wife stole her own 
diamonds ? ” 

“If your Highness would allow me to 
proceed in my own 

“Enough of this fooling. There are the 
diamonds,” cried the Prince, jerking the box 
from his pocket and flinging it on the table. 

“There !” shouted old man Briggs, bring- 
ing his clenched fist down on the oak. 
“What did I tell you? I knew it all along. 
The Prince stole the diamonds, and in his 
excitement yanks them out of his pocket and 
proves it. I said so from the first.” 

“Oh, father, father!” moaned the 
Princess, speaking for the first time. ‘ How 
can you say such a thing? My husband 
couldn’t do a mean action if he tried. The 
idea of him stealing the diamonds! Not if 
they were worth a thousand millions, and 
detection impossible.” 
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The Prince, who had been glaring at Mr. 
Briggs, and who seemed on the point of 
giving that red-faced gentleman a bit of his 
mind, turned a softened gaze upon his wife, 
who rested her arms on the table and buried 
her face in them. 

“Come, come,” cried Miss Jennie Baxter, 
stepping energetically forward ; “ I imagine 
everybody has had enough of this. Clear 
out, Mr. Briggs, and take Mr. Taylor with 
you; Tam sure he has not had any break- 
fast yet, and he certainly looks hungry. If 
you hire detectives, Mr. Briggs, you must 
take care of them. Out you go. The 
dining-room is ever so much more inviting 
just now than the library ; and if you don’t 
see what you want, ring for it.” 

She drove the two speechless men out 
before her, and, closing the door, said to the 
Prince, who was still standing bewildered at 
having his hand forced in this manner : 

“There! Two from four leaves 
two. Now, my dears—I’m not going to 
Highness either of you—you are simply two 
lone people who like each other immensely, 
yet who are drifting apart through foolish 
misunderstandings that a few words would 
put right if either of you had sense enough 
to speak them, which you haven’t, and that’s 
why I’m here to speak them for you. Now, 
madame, I am ready to swear that the Prince 
has never said anything to me that did not 
show his deep love for you, and if you 
had overheard us you would not need me to 
tell you He thinks that you have a 
fancy for that idiot von Schaumberg—not 
that I ever saw the poor man; but he is 
bound to be an idiot, or the Prince wouldn’t 
be jealous of him. As nobody has stolen 
the diamonds after all this fuss, so no one 

has stolen the affection of either of you from 
the other. I can see by the way you look at 
each other that I won’t need to apologise 
for leaving you alone together while I run 
upstairs to pack.” 

“Oh, but you are not going to leave 
us ¥” cried the Princess. 
“T should be delighted to stay ; but there 
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is no rest for the wicked, and I must get 
back to London.” 

With that the girl ran to her room and 
there re-read the letter she had received 


“DeaR Miss Baxter (it ran),—We are 
in a very considerable dilemma here, so | 
write to ask you to return to London without 
delay, going back to the Tyrol later on to 
finish the investigation of the diamond 
mystery. The Duchess of Chiselhurst is 
giving a great ball on the 29th. It is to 
be a very swagger affair, with notables from 
every part of Europe, and they seem 
determined that no one connected with a 
newspaper shall be admitted. We have set 
at work every influence to obtain an invita- 
tion for a reporter, but without success, the 
reply invariably given being that an official 
account will be sent to the press. Now | 
want you to set your ingenuity at work, and 
gain admittance if possible, for I am 
determined to have an account of this ball 
written in such a way that everyone who 
reads it will know that the writer was 
present. If you can manage this, I can 
hardly tell you how grateful the proprietor 
and myself will be.—Yours very truly, 

* RADNOR HARDWICK.” 


Miss Jennie Baxter sat for some moments 
musing, with the letter in her hand. She 
conned over in her mind the names of those 
who might be able to assist her in this task, 
but she dismissed them one by one, well 
knowing that if Mr. Hardwick and_ the 
proprietor of the Bugle had petitioned all 
their influential friends without avail, she 
could not hope to succeed with the help 
of the very few important personages she 
Was acquainted with. She wondered if the 
Princess could get her an invitation ; then 
suddenly her eyes lit up, and she sprang 
eagerly to her feet. 

“ What a fortunate thing it is,” she cried 
aloud, “that I did not send on the refusal 
of the Princess to the Duchess of Chisel- 
hurst. I had forgotten all about it till this 


moment.” 
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“The way was long, the wind was cold.” 


By J. Ayvon SYMINGTON, 
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SACRED ART: 


ITS ORIGIN AND ARTIST. ’ 
By J. Hysntor BE. 
Tilustrated with Special Photographs. 
‘ 


BOUT 400 yards due west of 
the Marble Arch, in Park 
Place, Bayswater Road, there 
occurs a sudden break in the 
long line of diversified man- 
sions. Up to this point the 

line of frontage has run pretty well sheer 





From a photo by) 

THE SANCTUARY IN THE 
with the street-line. Here you suddenly 
come upon a recess, the enclosure of which 
is evidently intended to be permanent, for 
the owners on either side have been per- 
mitted to open lights and outlooks over 


the dainty greensward, and the boundary 
towards the thronged roadway consists of 
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substantial high iron railings, centred by a 
broad, pillared gateway. Waiting for a 
moment of comparative interval in the 
never-ceasing stream of wayfaring traffic, 
we catch, by the aid of our photographer, a 
picture of the place sufficiently complete to 
convey a fair idea of its general appearance. 
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BAYSWATER ROAD. 


The story of this structure is by no means 
“an obvious reading” to the passer-by. 
Indeed, even when acquired bit by bit, by 
the rational process of inquiry, the story is 
one full of pleasant surprises. 

It carries us but a short way to be 
informed, as we were by Mr. Worville, of 
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the Vestry Hall, Mount Street, that in the 
bad old days of intramural interment of the 
dead, a burial ground belonging to the parish 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, extended 
over several acres from the frontage you now 
3y an Order in Council, 


see, backwards. 
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and offices of the caretaker. The central 
building, by far the most important, remains 
to be seen. Its doorway, seen from the out- 
side, stimulates more curiosity than it satisfies. 
At the same time, it affords the first clue at 
hand to what we are in quest of. 
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THE TABLETS ON EACH SIDE OF THE ENTRANCE, 


bearing date of the year 1854, this enclosure 
of mortal remains was closed against further 
burials. After a long interval of years, the 
aristocratic vestry of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, set about the work of “removing 
the tomb-stones, forming paths, planting 
trees,” and generally laying out the ground 
in decent order, “and for which a faculty 
was decreed (26th of April, 1894).” Unseen 
from Bayswater Read, completely hidden 
from view by the structure of which the 
camera has afforded us a first glimpse, there 
lies beyond to the northward an extensive 
and neatly laid out park, open 
to the public under reason- 
able regulations. Around this 
park are preserved various 
monuments, and on its hither 
side, in a single apartment, 
part of the old cemetery 
chapel,are carefully preserved 
such medallions, busts, and 
other memorial sculptures as 
it was felt must needs have 
continued to them reverent 
preservation. From the im- 
mediate left entrance of the 
structure facing Bayswater 
Road the interior of this 
apartment is seen en passant, 

This gathering of the 
memorials of the dead occu- 
pies in reality the left wing 
of the structure. The right 
Wing consists of the residence — rue Lare Mrs. 
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RUSSELL GURNEY. 


I know not whether the photo will render 
sufficiently legible the invitation here en- 
graven on solid stone. These are the words: 





Passengers through the Is it nothing to you, all 
busy streets of London ye that pass by? Come 
enter this sanctuary for and rest awhile. Com- 
rest and silenceand prayer. mune with your own 
Let the pictured walls hearts, and be still! Jesus 
within speak of the past Christ, the same yester- 
yet ever continuing ways day, to-day, and for ever. 
of God with man! 


They were written for the positions in 
which they stand, right and left of the 


doorway, by Emilia Russell Gurney, widow , 


of the famous jurist and 
legislator, the Right Hon. 
Russell Gurney, M.P., for 
many years the eminent Re- 
corder of London. How it 
was that this noble Christian 
woman was the originator of 
the “sanctuary for rest and 
silence and prayer” forms 
itself into a narrative the 
world could never have heard 
from her own modest lips or 
pen, but one which others, 
with all becoming reverence, 
may not withhold. 

The mortal remains of 
Russell Gurney were interred 
at Kensal Green cemetery, 
June 5, 1878. The service 
was read by the Dean of 
Westminster. The chief 
mourner was Mrs. Gurney. 





(Durrant, Torquay. 
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Around the graveside with her stood Sir 
James Stephen, Sir Henry Keating, Sir John 
Kennaway, Mr. Cowper Temple, Sir Thomas 
Chambers. One Lancashire man, Mr. John 
Bright, conspicuous by his absence, was 
confined to his sick chamber. From that 
“first dark day of nothingness, the last of 
danger and distress,” began a still nobler 
phase of an ever noble life. The palatial 
home in Palace Gardens was exchanged for 
a smaller house in Orme Square, to which 
were removed her favourite books, her music 
and pictures, the beauties and resources of 
which she shared with poor sick women 
returning to convalescence. One friend has 
placed on record that the new home at times 
more resembled an hospital for incurables 
than the residence of a lady of opulent 
circumstances. From its outlook on a great 
thoroughfare was gradually evolved the day- 
dream of her heart—a retreat for the weary 
from noise and throng to silence, and rest, 
and worship. Long ago the hope of building 
such a place had been excited by a small 
chapel she had seen at Florence, where no 
services were held, but which was simply set 
apart for meditation and prayer, and always 
open. It was of this lady, and probably of 
this her conception, that the author of 
“John Inglesant” wrote: “She cast the 
glamour of her own purity and genius over 
the works of others, and attained thereby to 
an appreciation which they themselves were 
unable to accept. Let us thank God that 
we have known such lives as hers, a know- 
ledge which subdues and silences all the 
doubts and perplexities of life.” There are 
such lives. They subdue destiny, falsify fate, 
and create history. 

The widow’s beautiful day-dream was 
approaching realisation. Another life had 
to be brought into contact with her spiritual 
conception. The vision was that of a 
sanctuary enshrined. The painter’s art was 
to reach the heart and conscience by pictured 
history, passion, poetry, inspiration. Whence 
derived ? The answer to the question came 
about in this way. 

A young artist from Manchester, who had 
just settled down in London, at “Siena,” 
St. John’s Wood, a devoted Christian en- 
thusiast, with strong innate tendencies to 
judge everybody with loving leniency except 
himself, was about this time deep in the 
execution of a novel and important commis- 
sion—the decorations, in glass and mosaic, 
of Eaton Hall Chapel, the property of the 
Duke of Westminster. 

That this young artist had already done 


work of great merit and of permanent value 
all the cognoscenti already knew. John 
tuskin, then Slade Professor at Cambridge, 
had spoken of his illustrations of Bunyan’s 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” in no hesitating terms 


of appreciation : “I have not seen anything 
at all approaching these designs in power 


and originality in any modern illustrated 
work that I remember.” Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown had owed to the disinterested 
preference over himself by this brother artist 
the two most important commissions of 
his protracted and brilliant career. Some 
further book illustrations from the same 
pencil had led Charles Kingsley to speak of 
this young artist as “the English Gustave 
Dore.” The Rossettis treasured him alike 
as man, as artist, and as friend. Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse recommended this young artist to 
illustrate, in pictured windows, the majestic 
theme, 7¢ Deum Laudamus. 

Nor does this summary nearly exhaust the 
bead-roll of his artistic achievements. The 
private chapel of Mr. W. H. Houldsworth 
at Kilmarnock, from designs of the same eye 
and hand, so illustrated “The Triumph of 
Faith,” as set forth in the eleventh chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that even 
Scottish scriptural appreciation triumphed 
over traditional prejudice in appreciation of 
the pictures. ‘To this young artist’s London 
studio Lady Mount Temple, of Broadlands, 
introduced Mrs. Russell Gurney. 

The studio was full at the time of in- 
completed studies for the Ze Deum. There 
were power and purpose, soul, sincerity, 
profound reverence, in every picture and 
their artist. 

Mr. Frederick Shields was, that day, 
quietly proffered, by Mrs. Russell Gurney, 
the commission which has grown into the 
realised fact now under notice, the erection 
of the Chapel of the Ascension, Park Place, 
Bayswater Road. 

How the reality before our eyes came to 
grow out of the lady’s benevolent desire, 
and the artist’s sympathy with the lady’s 
thought, is too long a story for these pages, 
and yet cannot be wholly overlooked in the 
briefest possible account. 

It may be thought a work of supereroga- 
tion to lay down as a proposition that, given 
that the experiment is to be tried of opening 
a kind of Interpreter’s House somewhere in 
England, Frederick Shields should be the 
chosen interpreter. That we believe to be 
not only sustainable, but an almost. self- 
evident proposition. To those who had 
never seen him before his face would have 
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been sufficient passport. No such face ever 
belonged to any man of meagre or sluggish 
intellect, of feeble capacity for work, of 
disloyal affections, of cold fancy, or of colder 
heart. When Lavater, with twenty portraits 
of the Sage of Ferney before him, rejected 
them all because of the want of that touch 
of the sublime in the eye, of that mag- 
nanimity in the general contour, that had 
been predicated of Voltaire, he was in such 
quandary as no one habituated to the reading 
of character could ever fall into in regard to 
Frederick Shields. He carries in his face 
the manifest revelation of sincerity, an 
earnestness and purpose 


Never elated while one man’s oppressed ; 
Never dejected while another's blessed. 


He is an artist in every nerve, but he is 
much more. We are not surprised to know 
of him that Ford Madox Brown, in his great 
painting of “The Trial of Wickliffe,” made 
a careful study of Shields’ features as the 
basis of his portrait of the distinguished con- 
fessor and martyr. This sense of solemnity, 
of veracity, has often impressed men brought 
into contact with him. “I cannot enter 
into and possess the fair domain in which 
Mr. Shields finds a congenial home,” was 
the exclamation of one of his eloquent 
Manchester friends: ‘but, even among 
artists, I know in whom I have. believed ; 
and when [ look into the eyes of my friend, 
and when I listen to his denunciations of 
wrong-doing the world over, and when I go 
from his conversation to his productions, I 
feel that I am in the presence of a man to 
whom life is indeed real, life is earnest ; and 
who acknowledges the central point of the 
great scheme of creation, to which at some 
period or other we must all give an account 
an account which by no manner of human 
self-deceit can be avoided. The picture of 
Solomon Eagle with the burning brazier is 
a sermon from the text, ‘ Arise, or be for 
ever fallen,’ and the preacher is before you! 
The Holy One stooping over the grabbing 
miser is a sermon from the text, ‘ What 
shall it profit aman ?’ and the artist preacher 
is before you! It is in this earnestness, in 
this unselfishness, in this concentration of all 
power to one shining goal, that I recognise 
the actuating motives which have instigated 
the man.” 

Given sincerity such as is here recognised, 
and self-revelation becomes inevitable. The 
words were spoken at a city banquet in 
connection with a public exhibition — of 
Shields’ then collected works. We extract 
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two or three characteristic excerpts from the 
painter’s reply :-— 

“T must confess that I shrank from the 
ordeal of a collected exhibition of my works. 
But yet, why should we shrink from knowing 
the truth about ourselves? When a man 
knows such truth, he stands better to him- 
self and to others. The great benefit to 
myself of this gathering of my pictures has 
been the opportunity of comparing work 
with work, period with period, the conditions 
under which one work became good and 
another bad. In that exhibition you make 
me look into the very eye of my own soul ; 
perhaps to see in it the beam which I may 
be enabled to pluck out. At the beginning, 
untaught, without guide or counsellor, but 
with the industry of the ant, I worked away. 
[ could only pursue the little truth I saw ; 
but what I saw, that I have heartily followed. 
I remember, when [ was a boy of twelve, 
going to the British Musenm on students’ 
days—drawing and receiving influences un- 
known from the great works of ancient 
sculpture all day long—eating my frugal 
lunch shivering behind one of the huge 
frigid figures of the Egyptian salon. My 
first effort from the life was a portrait of my 
mother, done in true Byzantine style. It 
excited much astonishment in my good old 
schoolmaster when he looked at it, and his 
remark provoked me to try once more, with 
a softer result. How much we owe to our 
schoolmasters |! Mine always insisted on my 
being in earnest. He said, ‘ Be the whole 
man or nothing.’ That wholeness I have 
sought after. My father’s influence was 
very simply brought to bear. His word to 
me was, when he saw my art tendencies 
develop, ‘ Observe,’ and I did try to observe. 
sut my joy—the joy of my life—never came 
until I was asked [by the proprietors of the 
Manchester Examiner} to illustrate — the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ I bounded home with 
delight on getting that commission. <A 
trifling one it was, as far as money went, 
but one that enriched my heart, filling it 
with the greatest and purest thoughts, and 
made my life a rounded whole—heart, mind, 
and hand, engaged in congenial work. 

“Mr. —— has referred to me as ‘a high 
priest of art.’ This is indeed an exalted 
term, which I dare not appropriate. But | 
can say that I believe painting might be 
sanctified, and that its professors would be 
better for assuming the dignity of priest- 
hood-—-I do not mean in any  sacerdotal 


, 


sense; but I do hold that that purity of 
which 


heart and mind the vice-president 


alluded to is essential to the production of 
noble art; and that only as the beauty of 
the Lord our God is upon us will the work 
of our hands be established or be worthy of 
establishing.” 

Was it possible that, with such a man, 
fore-ordained to the ministry of religion by 
this devotion of a cultured life and heart 
and soul, before her, Mrs. Russell Gurney 
could have looked for any other to carry out 
her work? 'The selection was certainly made 
with a single-minded desire to enshrine the 
best work of the day interpretive of the 
eternal verities of the Church. 

It may—perhaps I should rather say it 
must—be added, in a word, that Mrs. Russell 
Gurney never dreamed of taking to herself 
any merit for the thing she 
was doing. In a fashion, 
the thing she was doing was 
intheair. John Ruskin had 
protested, in his first ‘* Notes 
on the Pictures exhibited at 
Marlborough House,” on the 
scant light and wall-space 
afforded by the wealth of 
England whereon to exhibit 
her pictured possessions to 
her people; and, with a grim 
humour temporarily caught 
by contagion from Chelsea, 
had “called for a return” 
showing how much wall-space 
was provided every year for 
the growth of cucumbers, 
and grapes, and olives, and 
perhaps the sheltering of pad- 
docks, as compared with that 
given to the necessary purpose 
of showing us the art  pro- 
ducts of the country in other 
than intolerable light. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the scholar and thinker 
from Boston, who had helped us somewhat 
to a binocular vision of “ oorselves as ithers 
see us,” had frankly stated the problem of 
how to make up for our neglect, by pointing 
out to us, with his fine ethical discrimina- 
tion, what it amounted to. There was a 
kind of immorality, in fact, attached to the 
sole and selfish possession of art treasures, 
from which the vision of all who could 
enjoy was being excluded. Even those Eaton 
Hall treasures were being buried, at enor- 
mous cost, in a “private chapel!” How 
much more joyous the happiness diffused 
by the Bunyan Illustrations ? How much 
more fitting a use to make of Shields’ 
inanifest genius as an artist, and devoutness 
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as a disciple of the Master she served, to 
find light and wall-space for all his new 
scripture pictures, enable him to carry out 
to completion his marvellous repertory of 
human and divine knowledge, and then 
freely offer, to all who care to “come and 
see,” the produce of his toil ! 

For this that Mrs. Russell Gurney was 
devising was no slightly strung sentiment- 
ality of the passing hour. It was based on 
the rational and, as we apprehend it, irre- 
futable axiom, that the objective of a picture 
is to be seen, as the objective of a book is to 
be read; therefore, if pictures are worth 
preserving, they should be preserved where 
they can be seen, just as, if books are worth 
preserving, they should be preserved where 
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they can be read. In many of our churches 
that practical piety has made some headway 
against Philistinism that lurks within art 
circles, as well as against Philistinism that is 
without. We have some few churches, along 
the crowded lines of London life, to which 
the reproach no longer applies, that the 
weary may not enter their frigid porticoes 
save once a week, and then only in one’s 
Sunday best; and that pictorial representa- 
tions, of the “fairest among ten thousand, 
the altogether lovely,” are meant only to be 
shown under light that is dim, though not 
religious, under fanes where “cold shade” 
has been positively cultivated, as if it were 
an artistic, if not a Christian, grace. 

And, when we have admitted that there 
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was this general trend of feeling in her 
favour, we are also bound to admit that 
there were unseen sources of discouragement 
which required all a clever woman’s wit 
and constancy and resolution to meet and 
conquer, as she met and conquered them. 


The artist was not ready. Well, she 


should wait until the long and large com- 
mission for the Grosvenors was fulfilled. 
There was a difficulty in getting such a 
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church interior in the country as she had 
first set her heart upon. Well, for some 
city centre, nearer to the throng-wearied 
crowd, should be provided “the first of the 
King’s rest-houses”; and its zest would 
then be enhanced by the greater number 
and the greater need of the weary ones. 
Then the finding of a site on which to 
build, or of an existing temple to illumine, 
and decorate, and glorify with picture stories 
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of the Master and His Saints, oceupied much 
time—hours, and days, and months, aye, even 
years, of a life whose sand-glass was visibly 
running low before all eyes. So that when 
at last a London publisher, Mr. Kegan Paul, 
pointed out the opportuniy at Park Place 
which has been taken advantage of —“ that 
the disused, decaying mortuary chapel of the 
old cemetery on the Bayswater Road, attached 
io St. George’s, Hanover Square, was a 
splendid site that might 
possibly be acquired if 
proper advances were 
made to its governing 
board ”—it was a day of 
glad relief. 

We continue the Story 
of the Chapel in Mr. 
Shields’ own words : 

“The situation was 
perfect-—on a great high- 
way, Just removed from 
one of the busiest con- 
vergent parts of Lon- 
don’s_ traffic, and yet 
enough withdrawn from 
the noise and hurry to 
and fro to meet the 
central purpose, never 
abandoned, of fitness for 
rest and meditation, sur- 
rounded, as it was, by a 
green, silent God’s acre. 

“* Mrs. Russell Gurney 
wrote: ‘I covet that 
site; for such a site | 
would) spend more on 
building. It might be 
lovely. Do find out 
whether an application 
to the Bishop of London 
would be of any use.’ 

“The Burial Board 
met the application in 
Mrs. Gurney’s name with 
ready entertainment, and 
slowly it loomed forth 
that all our schemes had 
been thwarted that we 
might rejoice in a better end than we had 
ever dared to conceive possible. As she had 
subordinated it all to the will of God, * yea’ 
or ‘nay,’ so now it seemed His yea beyond 
her hopes. 

“The many legal difficulties were one by 
one surmounted, and permission to erect a 
new chapel formally accorded, the Burial 
Board electing the generous donor to a seat 
on their consultations. Finally, the Bishop 
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of London’s Chancellor sanctioned the erec- 
tion and conditions of the present building 
in the latter end of 1890. 

“Mr. H. P. Horne was then instructed 
to prepare designs, and, at Mrs. Russell 
(iurney’s desire and cost, Mr. Horne and Mr. 
Shields made a tour of some of the northern 
Italian cities, and primarily to Pietro Santra, 
in the Carrara district, where the beautiful 
facade of the principal church was indicated 
as suggestive of the kind of design preferred 
by Mrs. Russell Gurney. 
«This journey had much influence upon 
the views of the young and_ observant 
architect, and the result was the present 
edifice, in which he had the difficult task of 
preserving the old chapel on the one side 
and the caretaker’s residence on the other, 
the space for the new chapel being set 
between them in strictly narrowed limitation, 
and its interior being controlled by the 
imperative necessity of subjecting its design 
to the unbroken wall spaces required to 
receive the painted subjects. 

“That within these restraints Mr. Horne 
has ‘succeeded in producing a chaste and 
fitting shrine will be freely admitted by all 
who are sensitive to simple, dignified, and 
refined qualities in architecture. 

“Mr. H.S. Burke, who had executed the 
mosaic designs for Eaton Hall Chapel, under- 
took the erection of the Chapel of the 
Ascension, and threw all his fine experience 
and enthusiasm into the practical working- 
out of the plans, and with Mr. Horne fre- 
quently held consultations with Mrs. Russell 
(rurney, wherein she showed an admirably 
clear, exact forethought for every detail and 
for all the multiform requisitions of warming, 
flooring, roofing, lighting, etc. ; and, four 
years later, when I expressed some shrinking 
from the great cost incurred, she wrote : 
‘What a privilege for me, out of the 
mammon of unrighteousness, to have been 
permitted to set forth your long-repressed 
aims !’ 

“Since it was most expedient, by reason 
of the shortness of life, to await the com- 
pletion of the chapel building and_ the 
preparation of its walls for strictly mural 
painting, it became necessary to decide on 
some medium which would allow the paint- 
ings to be carried on in the artist’s studio 
simultaneously with the progress of the 
builders. So, after inquiry and thoughtful 
care, the painter decided that, taken 
altogether, oil painting, when placed in 
favourable conditions and carefully pre- 
served from any form of artificial lighting, 
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offered, in this country at least, the longest 
probabilities of endurance. But the object 
was kept in view to avoid anything like 
framed pictures, and to seek as far as 
might be, by the omission of all mouldings 
in the enclosing panelling, the general aspect 
of an unbroken wall of decoration. 

“Jn consultation with the architect and 
Mr. Burke-—and to the help of both these 
friends there is much indebtedness—the plan 
was formed of rivetting blocks of Belgian 
slate to the walls, leaving an air chamber 
behind, and then to affix the painting to 
the slate, after the manner practised by 
M. Puvis de Chavannes, at Amiens, with 
a composition of white-lead, etc. Gas having 
been proved most destructive to oil-paintings, 
it was provided in the deed of gift that no 
artificial light should ever be introduced into 
the Chapel of the Ascension, the hours of 
daylight being sufficient for the purposes 
contemplated. Thus also, with the addition 
of an iron door to the organ-loft, every 
possible precaution has been taken against 
the calamity of fire. The roof was the first 
part calling for treatment, and here Mrs. 
Russell Gurney expressed a wish for geo- 
metrical design covering the rafters, some- 
thing after the manner of the decorated 
timbers of St. Miniato, Florence.” 

From an angle in the organ-loft the pecu- 
liarities of lighting and decoration described 
by Mr. Shields may be well observed. The 
decorated timbers of St. Miniato referred to 
probably have their antetype in the more 
ancient shafts of ivory, carved and inlaid with 
deep vermilion, which, still further east, 
exhibit in brighter climes what here is repro- 
duced. We are glad to observe that our 
skilful photographer, from the indicated 
“angle of the organ-loft,” has been able to 
produce the coveted vividness of effect. 

A peculiar interest attaches to the history, 
tragic and in some sense sublime, of the rest 
of the story, for which no other words than 
Shields’ own seem fitting :- 

“The later years of Mrs. Russell Gurney’s 
life were crossed by much physical suffering 
and weakness, through which her constitu- 
tional buoyancy of spirit so often carried 
her to convalescence, that it seemed to me 
that the fear she once expressed when hurt 
by some vexatious delay, ‘I shall never live 
to see it done,’ was yet far off. Still, the 
despondent words lingered in my mind, so 
that I bent all my powers to press the work 
on to such a point that some visible promise 
of the fulness of her idea might be set forth. 
Hence, within a year’s space I designed all 
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the monumental panels of the enclosing 
woodwork with the small monochrome 
figures, some of them being painted with 
my own hand, and the friezes above of both 
sides of the chapel, inclusive of the long panels 
and the angelic figures that lie between them. 
In painting these Mr. Innes Fripp again gave 
valuable assistance, and, as the winter of 
1894-95 was happily brighter than the pre- 
ceding one, by the end of February we had 
reached the end of all 
the painting needing 
to be done from scaf 
folding, which, as soon 
as the many painted 
vanvases awaiting fix- 
ture were set in their 
appointed places, was 
at length cleared away, 
so that March 18,1896, 
I could say, ‘Come 
now’; and I had the 
long - desired joy of 


receiving my most 
patient though ex- 





pectant friend, and of 
beholding her ecstatic 
delight in what had 
been accomplished. 

“The morrow had 
been appointed for the 
first of a series of 
lectures by the Rev 
Roland Corbet, — ex- 
pository of the pur- 
of the chapel 
decoration, to which 
Mrs. Russell Gurney 
had invited many 
friends. She had hoped to be present at 
succeeding lectures. 

“ But of this opening day, when she was 
for the first time able to demonstrate that 
she had not lightly counted the cost of the 
plan which all her friends had at first dis- 
couraged, and that though the top stone was 
not yet brought forth, still there was some 
ocular demonstration that it might now be 
hoped that grace might be invoked on. it 
eventually—this day was the very last on 
which she stood within her ‘treasure house’ 
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dedicated to God’s glory. The next day she 
was stricken down with illness, which after 
seven months of lingering suffering, endured 
with patient resignation, took her away 
whose gracious presence I had trusted would 
have long remained my stimulating impulse 
and encouragement upon a lonely, toilsome 
path.” 

One of her last acts was to secure a legal 
provision for the maintenance of the Temple 
of Art to which these 
few sentences may 
serve for introduction, 
and for securing to 
Frederick Shields the 
fruit of his labours 
and devotion. 

Viewed as a new 
institution, open to all 
comers, this Chapel of 
the Ascension may fall 
short, as most things 
human do, of its noble 
and refined ideal. 
When the time comes 
—which, for reasons 
unexplained, is not 
yet-—for dealing freely 
with its contents, we 
doubt not the piety 
of its foundress and 
the devotion and 
genius of the Inter- 
preter whose paintings 
it enshrines will be 
more than justified. 
Even those who may 
have shrunk from 
the novelty of its first 
conception will now render affectionate 
homage to the pure spirit which inspired 
it. As to the poet-painter, British Art 
will probably one of these days force upon 
him the academical honours which Conti- 
nental academies should not be allowed 
to anticipate; and the town of his birth 
will hold its annual gala-day to impress 
upon the young the example of manliness 
and modesty with which he has carried 
forward to this hour a character and career 
of true fame. 


(W. H. Bunnett. 




















ga\NE cold night in the autumn 
of 1847 a party of fifteen 
young men, ranging in age 
from about twenty years to 
thirty-five, sat round a scantily 
furnished room up four flights 
of dark and evilly smelling stairs in a house 
in St. Petersburg. There were not nearly 
enough chairs for all, but those who were 
not accommodated with four-legged stools 
made themselves equally comfortable by 
lounging upon seats with no legs at all, such 
as the floor, Platonof’s trunk, and so on. 

The young fellows were engaged in a 
curious occupation. Seated at a table, upon 
which lay an open bundle of manuscript, was 
a dreamy youth of twenty-four or so, one 
Dostoiefsky, the author of the manuscript 
aforesaid, whose pages he turned over at 
intervals. Half lying upon the floor, with his 
hack against the stove, reclined Petrachefsky, 
the president, reciting very dramatically, from 
memory, What appeared to be the contents of 
the MS.; for Dostoiefsky at the table followed 
the recitation, turning over the pages as the 
reciter glibly finished each in turn. 

But at last Petrachefsky hesitated, paused, 
added tentatively a few words, and stopped. 
* No,” he said, “I’ve stuck ; I should know 
it if you prompted me, but that’s not the 
point.” 


Tilustraled by G. MONTBARD. 


“Who volunteers to go on?” asked the 
author at the table. 

“J,” cried a dozen voices at once, and 
immediately a second reciter took up the 
tale, running correctly through several pages 
ere he, in his turn, failed in memory, and a 
third was obliged to occupy his place as 
exponent. It was while the latter was still 
in the midst of his recitation, and going well, 
that Dostoiefsky held wp his hand. 

“Stop a minute, Platonof,” he said, “I 
hear a tramping in the street—it may be the 
gendarmes.” 

Platonof rushed to the window, which was 
& projecting one and permitted the road 
beneath to be clearly seen. 

“Great heavens!” he muttered a moment 
later, turning a white face towards the room. 
“You are right, Feédia, it ¢s a squad of 
gendarmes.” 

“What of the papers, Platonof ?” said 
Petrachefsky, who, as the leader of — this 
party, had grown pale and anxious, full of 
the sense of a deep responsibility. “ Are 
they all in order? Answer quickly.” 

“There’s nothing but this one letter from 
Tugof, received to-day,” said Platonof. “It 
is rather strong—what shell I do with it ?” 

“Give it to me, quickly,” said Petrachefsky. 
He snatched the letter, tore it rapidly in 
tiny pieces, and placed the scraps upon the 
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table. “There,” he added, “help your- 
selves, lads—each eat one and swallow it ; 
don’t choke, help it down with the vodka, 
put the bottle on the table, Fédia. So.” 

Each youth quickly swallowed his morsel 
of paper, and half a dozen of them consumed 
two pieces; the vodka washed the curious 
meal down. The whole letter had disappeared 
in half a minute. Petrachefsky laughed. 

“There,” he said, “that was well and 
expeditiously done. Let the bloodhounds 
scent it out if they can. But they'll have 
your book, Fédia ; can you bear to part 
with it ?” 

Dostoiefsky unexpectedly burst into tears. 
He seized the MS. and hugged it to his 
breast. “I love it! I love it!” he cried ; 
“ T cannot bear to let them have it.” 

“ But, my poor Fcdia,” said Petrachefsky, 
kindly laying his hand upon the distressed 
youth’s shoulder, “ you have seen that we all 
have it by heart, practically speaking, and 
if one forgets, a dozen others instantly 
remember. Your splendid work shall never 
be lost ; it is only the soiled paper that these 
bloodhounds can rob us of ; the poem, every 
word of it, is imperishably committed to our 
hearts ; let them send us whither they will, 
we shall not forget it ; dear Russia shall not 
lose your work—is it not so, brothers ?” 

“Tt is so, it is true, we will never forget 
one word of it, Fcédia,” cried every man in 
the room. Pctrachefsky nodded approvingly. 
“ Listen now,” he said, “it shall be told in 
the coming time how that fifteen young 
patriots, the pioneers of progress and needed 
reform, preserved to Russia this poem, which 
shall for centuries be her glory, and our 
names shall go down to posterity with yours, 
my Fédia, because of this thing. Be com- 
forted, it shall be as I say.” 

Dostoiefsky kissed the MS. and threw it 
down upon the table; he dashed away his 
sears and took the president’s hand and 
wrung it. 

“Forgive me,” he said; “I was a fool. 
God reward you all for your goodness ; my 
poor lines—I ought to have remembered— 
are enshrined in a home a million times 
nobler and worthicr than this poor parch- 
ment, for you carry them in your own dear 
hearts. I am quite content—let the written 
book go!” 

* You see, Fédia * began Petrachefsky, 
but Platonof at the window interrupted him. 

“ Hush!” he said, “ they have entered the 
front door; the dvornik (yard porter) let 
them in, curse him! without warning us ; 
how did he know we are prepared ?” 





“ Listen, they are coming up the stairs!” 
whispered someone. “What shall we do, 
Petrachefsky ? ” 

“Let them come,” said the president. 
“ What care we?” 

As a matter of fact, whether Petrachefsky 
and the rest cared or not mattered little, for 
the gendarmes had practically arrived, and 
there was no way either to escape or to 
keep them out. The heavy tramping of a 
considerable body of men, who tripped and 
stumbled in the dark stairway, and swore 
loudly at the vileness of the approach, came 
nearer each moment, and in a minute or two 
Platonof’s door was loudly thumped from 
without. Then the leading gendarme—an 
officer—not waiting to be invited to enter, 
pushed the door open and came in. 

“Ah!” he muttered, smiling amiably ; 
“the whole hornet’s nest—or near it! Good 
evening, gentlemen; are you armed, any 
of you?” 

“Armed!” said Petrachefsky bitterly ; 
“certainly not! we leave brute force to the 
Tsar and his servants.” 

* Good!” said the officer, “ and the wiser 
you, for they are the stronger ; search them, 
nevertheless, Petka, and you, Vainka, but 
cautiously ; the rest of you overhaul the 
room, keeping one eye upon the suspects 
meanwhile, lest they fall upon Pctka and 
Vainka. Seize every written or printed paper, 
and shoot, anyone who is interfered with in 
the execution of his duty.” 

Those who were deputed to search for 
weapons and papers did their work quickly 
and thoroughly. Amid jeers and laughter 
from the suspects they discovered a few old 
accounts, some obviously innocent letters 
from relatives, and so on, and threw all their 
treasure-trove upon the table. Platonof’s 
desk was broken open, and every paper 
examined and collected ; twenty-five roubles 
in notes were found, and these were annexed 
likewise. 

“Look in the stove and up the chimney, 
you, Vainka!” cried the officer. “They heard 
us coming!” But neither stove nor chimney 
yielded any fish worth the angling for. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said the officer 
genially ; “there is plenty without. Lord! 
how cold it is here, Petka ; light the stove— 
there are matches, and here’s paper.” 

He took the precious manuscript—the 
poem which was to be Russia’s pride and 
glory for centuries—and tossed it into the 
stove’s mouth. 

“Which of you is Mr. Dostoiefsky ?” he 
continued, 
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Dostoiefsky, very pale, but as firm now as 
the rock of truth, stepped out. 

“Well?” he said. 

The officer bowed and smiled. 

“You will pardon my freedom with this 
charming work of yours, Mr. Dostoiefsky ? 
It is better for all parties that it should 
burn, believe me ; the work is full of talent, 
but—if I may be so bold—misplaced and 
misapplied talent. [——” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted poor Feédia, 
“but were you sent to lecture me upon a 
matter as to which you can know nothing ?” 

“ Qh—oh—nothing !” laughed the gen- 
darme ; “ see here—do you recognise these 
lines ?” and the fellow quoted, with perfect 
correctness, half a stanza of the burning 
MS., reciting, as a matter of fact, perhaps 
the most revolutionary sentence in the poem, 
which, indeed, if judged by the standard of 
that which in these days would be passed by 
the Censor himself as harmless and innocent, 
was scarcely even mildly liberal in its tendency. 
Dostoiefsky started as he heard his own lines 
quoted, and grew, if possible, a shade paler. 
Petrachefsky flushed red, and stepped out to 
take a look round the room. 

“Who is absent?” he said. “ Anyone 
besides Tugof ? No? Then it must have 
been Tugof, and may all the saints and 
devils curse and persecute him, both in 
this life and hereafter, for the villain has 
betrayed us !’ 

“Oh! hush, hush!” laughed the officer, 
“ unecurse the poor fellow; he really had no 
alternative, under the circumstances ; besides, 
would you blame him for allowing some of 
us the opportunity to hear these inspired 
lines? Fie, fie, Mr. Petrachefsky! The 
knoot is a wonderful refresher of memories ; 
Tugof remembered the greater part of the 
poem, believe me, and a rare treat he gave 
us. Now, gentlemen, if you will kindly 
reply to your names: Petrachefsky,” he 
continued, reading from a list in his hand. 
“Say ‘here,’ please, Mr. Petrachefsky.” 

* You see Lam here,” said the latter, surlily. 

“Very well. Platonof— Dostoiefsky—I 
know most of you; if the rest refuse to 
answer to their names they do so at their 
own risk; for if any person present should 
afterwards prove to be other than one of 
those on this list, he will have been arrested 
as though he were actually a delinquent, and 
he will not be released.” 

“ Arrested ?” repeated half a dozen voices; 
“what for ?” 

“Sedition, publishing revolutionary matter, 
and for belonging to an illegal secret society.” 
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“Oh! very well, arrest us; only prove 
your accusations if you can!” cried Petra- 
chefsky ; “you will find it a difficult matter.” 

“The knoot proves all things,” said the 
gendarme. “ Now, answer your names or 
not, as you please.” 

Not a man answered as the official read 
the fifteen names from his list, though two 
or three were pale as death and near to 
fainting ; and when he had finished, the 
gendarmes, at a sign, presented arms. 

* Follow me, gentlemen,” said the officer, 
and down the dark stairs and out into the 
night marched the little band of suspects, 
the armed guard bringing up the rear. 

Then, for many weeks, within the precincts 
of the fortress, wherein the whole party 
were confined, were held investigations and 
inquiries, having for their object the con- 
viction of this band of youths of various 
offences against the State. A few of them 
were, as a matter of fact, somewhat dangerous 
characters—the pioneers, it may be said, of 
the more advanced section of the Revolu- 
tionists of to-day; and these few had certainly 
been guilty, if it could have been proved 
against them, of menacing utterances against 
the Tsar and his government. But the 
majority of the pioneers were mere dreamers, 
harmless young humanitarians who spoke, 
and wrote, and sang songs about universal 
brotherhood and the desired emancipation of 
the serfs, and so on; yet, in spite of the 
comparative guilt of the one party, and the 
absolute harmlessness of the other, it is a fact 
that the worst things proved against either 
these innocent or those guiltier ones were : 
some few remarks made against the Press 
censorship, Dostoiefsky’s noble but quite 
harmless epic of freedom, and certain utter- 
ances in favour of the emancipation of the 
serfs, a measure which was destined to become 
an established fact within a very few years. 
All this would form no very serious indict- 
ment in these days, but at that time, long 
before the latter-day Nihilists were known or 
existent, it was sufficient to condemn a man 
in the eyes of the tyrant Nicholas and his 
myrmidons, who would have no Russian call 
his soul his own, Consequently, one winter's 
day, the examinations having been finished, 
and a military tribune having considered 
the case—without troubling the suspects to 
appear before them !—and_ passed judgment 
upon them, the delinquents were driven out 
to the square known as the “Seme inofsky 
Plain,” to hear their sentence read. 

There were thirty-two criminals in all, 
the number including those connected with 
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Petrachefsky’s “conspiracy,” as it pleased the 
authorities to call it, and a second party of 
similar character, and among these appeared, 
at Semednofsky Plain, poor Tugof, more dead 
than alive with shame, because this was the 
first time he had met his associates since 
his extorted confessions had assisted the 
authorities to convict them. The wretched 
fellow looked the ghost of his former self, 
for the knoot and the misery of having 
become, in spite of himself, an informer, 
had together proved too much for his spirit. 
His evidence for the prosecution had done 
him no good, moreover, for here he was now 
among the convicted, brought in with the rest 
to hear the general sentence read out. 

The unfortunate prisoners had been 
stripped, in spite of the cold, to the shirt 
and trousers “to hear the sentence,” just as 
though their sheepskin overcoats would have 
interfered with their sense of hearing. 

“There’s Tugof,” said Petrachefsky. 
“Curse him! but for him your book, at any 
rate, Dostoicfsky, and perhaps our liberty 
might have remained at the service of our 
country.” 

“T care nothing for the book,” said 
Dostoiefsky, “for, thanks to you dear 
fellows, my poem is safe; but I wish to 
heaven they would read the sentence and 
give us our overcoats ; half an hour of this 
will make a chattering idiot of me.” 

“ As for Tugof, poor devil, he looks more 
dead than alive!” said Mourof. “TI have 
once tasted the knoot myself, and I felt 
then that I would deliver over to the demon 
who swung it all I held most dear, if only I 
might be spared one stroke of it; we must 
not blame him too much.” 

Apparently, however, some of the pioneers 
differed from Mourof in their opinion on 
this point, for there was a sudden shout and 
a scuffle, and it was seen that Gregoritch, 
one of the convicts, had thrown himself 
savagely upon Tugof and borne him to the 
ground, while he strove fiercely to choke the 
poor fellow as he lay. A dozen guards 
instantly fell upon the combatants, but so 
savagely had Greg5ritch wound his fingers 
round the throat of the other that it was 
found impossible to unclasp them. 

“Stand back all,” shouted the officer, “ I 
shall soon put an end to this brawling. 
Out of the way, there. What! is the 
course of justice to be impeded? Stand 
back, I say.” 

He raised his pistol as he spoke. Those who 
had surrounded the combatants scrambled 
out of the way hurriedly, but Gregoritch 
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paid no heed ; his eyes, ablaze with the Inst 
of vengeance, were fixed, like a_ wolf’s, 
upon his prey. There was a loud report. 
Iostoiefsky sliuddered and looked away, so 
did other refined and sensitive ones among 
the pioneers. Gregiritch stiffened as he 
knelt over his victim and then fell forward, 
but without loosening his grip, and presently 
it was found necessary to carry away the two 
men together, the dead and the dying, for 
there was no parting them. It was a 
gruesome sight for those wro witnessed it. 

So, shocked and saddened by this episode, 
and shuddering with the cold and suspense, 
the rest of the unfortunate band waited on 
until it should please their judges to arrive 
and acquaint them with their doom. Some 
workmen were busy in a corner of the great 
square knocking large posts into the ground. 
For want of better occupation Platonof and 
others watched the work. 

“What is it they are making?” men 
asked one another; but no one could guess, 
though it was agreed that it could not, in any 
case, have anything to do with themselves. 

Dreamy, intense Dostoiefsky was busily 
occupied at this time in relating to his 
nearest neighbour the plot of a novel which 
he had thought out while in prison. The 
listener became rapt and absorbed in the 
story. “It is splendid, F¢dia,” he muttered. 
“You will be another Gégol, by Heaven ! 
you will.” 

“Remember it, dear Vainka,” said Dos- 
toiefsky, “and if I die in prison, as | 
probably shall, write it up in our joint 
names. God will prosper the work in your 
hands ; I shall pray for it.” 

“T will try my best, I swear it,” said the 
other, “ but I shall never do it justice ; live, 
Fédia, and become great, the greatest of 
Russians !” 

The words were prophetic, for in after 
years this novel was written and helped to 
raise its author to that pinnacle of greatness, 
in Russia, which he shares with Gogol, 
Poushkine, Turgénief, and Tolstoi. But a 
great rumbling of wheels interrupted the 
conversation, and a huge van was now driven 
upon the ground laden with long deal boxes. 
The van passed close to the group of 
condemned men and drew up alongside the 
place where the workmen were just finishing 
the business of knocking in their posts. 

“My God! Vainka, did you see that ? 
muttered Dostoiefsky ; “they are coftins— 
thirty-two of them. They surely do not 
intend to murder every min of us ?” 

“Oh, they dare not!” said Vainka, white 
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as paper and with lips that trembled so 
that his articulation suffered. 
Petrachefsky, pale but courageous, 
walked among his fellow “ conspirators.” 
“ Boys,” he said, “those coffins are for 
us—we are to be murdered ; but let us 
show a bold front. We die for Russia.” 
Five minutes later the judges arrived 
and the sentence was read out, when it 
appeared that Petrachefsky’s gruesome 
conclusion was only too correct—they 
were to be shot, every man of them. 
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well enough that these poor youths were 
receiving very hard treatment for their slight 
offence. 

“cd bless him!” muttered Dostoiefsky ; 
“he feels for us.” . 

But the sympathetic officer had already 
pronounced the sentences, “ Present arms ” 
and “Shoulder arms,” and was on the point 
of issuing the fatal command to fire, when an 
aide-de-camp among the group of judges and 
military grandees standing close by lazily 
waved his hand. 

Luckily the officer observed the gesture ; 
he approached the aide-de-camp. 

“The prisoners are reprieved,” drawled 
the latter ; “ there is a revised sentence. For 
this undeserved mercy they must thank the 
clemency of his Imperial Majesty.” 

The “clemency” had arrived a little too 
late for one of the reprieved, however, for 
when the poor fellow, laughing and shrieking 
in turns, was unbound from his post it was 
found that the trial had been too much for 
his reason ; those terrible moments of sus- 
pense had made a raving lunatic of him, and 
a lunatic he remained for the rest of his days. 

The revised sentences varied according to 
the proportion of guiltiness of each offender. 
Dostoiefsky received one of the lighter 
sentences, being condemned to four years 
agricultural labour in Siberia, to be followed 
by enforced conscription as a private, with 
deprivation of his rights as one of the 
“pelite noblesse.” Thus this poet and genius 
was condemned to spend forty-eight long 
months among the scum of the criminal 
population on a Siberian farm, and after- 
wards to serve with the colours until, at the 
accession of kindly Alexander II., he was 
restored to freedom and (for which his soul 
had yearned with a longing which was 
almost intolerable) to the enjoyment of his 
literary talent. Many of his ideas and plots, 
and not a few whole scenes, had been 
entrusted, during his years of captivity, to 
the memory of his fellows, among whom it 
Was considered a point of honour and of 
duty to the fatherland to recollect religiously 
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and accurately every word that Dostoiefsky, 
their beloved poet and novelist, produced at 
this time and entrusted to their keeping, 
pencil and paper being forbidden luxuries 
to him on account of his well-known 
influence upon all people who read his 
patriotic words. Within a couple of years 
Dostoiefsky had gained that place in the 
great heart of the people which he holds to 
this day, the darling of the poorer classes, 
and especially of the injured, the oppressed, 
and the discontented. Moreover, he had 
done his work as one of the fathers of 
reform in Russia, and for the comparative 
freedom which the Press has enjoyed from 
this time forward his countrymen must chiefly 
thank this favourite writer. Unfortunately, 
in the Petrachefsky conspiracy lay the seeds 
of two widely differing plants, for from it 
sprang the canker growth Nihilism, the 
weed of terror, and violence, and disorder 
—which was poison to the gentle spirit of a 
Dostoiefsky—as well as the healthy, fruitful 
tree of just reform, a fair plant which he 
watered with his tears, and to the cultivation 
of which he devoted the successful labour 
of years of fearless writing. 

Since his day Russia has become, com- 
paratively, a paradise; the lot of Siberian 
captives has been so improved that the old 
horrors of exile are practically non-existent ; 
the knoot is now scarcely known; the 
peasants are free, and enjoy a_ position 
superic: to that of any other Europeans of 
their own class, being proprietors of a great 
portion of the soil of their country, in 
allotments quite sufficient to keep them 
fat and rich when—which, unfortunately, is 
scarcely ever—they are fairly sober. For 
much of this Russia has to thank those who, 
like our fathers of reform, began to lift the 
veil from the eyes of authority. 

The work is, of course, but half finished, 
and there is still need of many reforms. 
But every development worthy of the name 
is gradual, and the tendency of Russia is 
undoubtedly a movement onward towards 
true civilisation. 




















i VicroriA is entitled to second 
place in a list of the Austral- 
asian States. For though in 

area it is, save Tasmania, the smallest, 

occupying but one thirty-fourth part of the 
whole Continent, it ranks second to New 

South Wales in population. It contains 

fully 1,200,000 inhabitants, equal to thirty- 

eight per cent. of the Continent’s total 
population; and though its lands are stinted, 
relatively to other Australian States, they are 
spacious when compared with the Mother 

Country’s area; for they comprise 56,245,760 

acres, Which, within a few acres, is equivalent 

to the area of Great Britain. The Colony 
originally formed part of New South Wales, 
and was then’ known as the Port Phillip 

District ; though when Sir 

Thomas Mitchell first sur- 

veyed it on his overland 

excursion from New South 

Wales, he named it Australia 

Felix—an apt compliment to 

a land of great natural 

beauty and so magnificent a 

climate ; and the subsequent 

output of gold and the still 
more recent development of 
agricultural wealth have made 
the term yet more appro- 
priate. Owing to its rapid 
colonisation in the earlier half 
of the century, Victoria was separated from 

New South Wales on the Ist of July, 1851, 

and entered on the privileges and respon- 

sibilities of independence. Immediately 
afterwards, in the same year, gold was 
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VICTORIA. 


discovered in the Colony, and discovered 
in such quantities that, of all the gold 
fields in the world, none had yet been 
found to equal Ballarat in richness. 
Victoria began its career as an agricultural 
country. In the Fifties came the gold rush, 
and men sought quicker roads to fortune. 
Now Victorians have succumbed to the 
Australian love for town life. They have 
made of Melbourne a magnificent capital, 
worthy to rank with any of the principal 
cities of the old world; but in the process 
the tilling of the soil has been neglected. 
sut the years of commercial depression 
which ushered in the Nineties have had a 
sobering effect on these dreams of urban 
glory, and a_ stimulating effect - on the 
Colony’s rural progress. 
Hard-pressed Melbourne 
shopkeepers and clerks are 
now beginning to turn with 
wistful and hopeful eyes to 
the rich lands of the interior, 
where healthful occupation 
and a certain competence 
await the husbandman. 
There is every inducement to 
Victorians to spread them- 
selves over the land. In all 
directions the Government 
has thrown out lines of rail- 
way, even where settlement 
is but sparse, in order to attract farmers ; 
and the Colony’s situation precludes the 
establishment of any farms at a much 
greater distance than 300 miles from a sea 
port. Already the agricultural produce of 
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the Colony is worth fully eight millions 
sterling a year, and in certain directions it 
is growing rapidly. Still, for the most part, 
Victoria’s agricultural wealth is as yet 
unexploited, and, in the language of a 
Victorian writer,* the Colony’s “large and 
fruitful area is languishing for population.” 
Everywhere throughout Victoria land is to 
be obtained from the Government for £1 an 
acre, repayable in annual instalments extend- 
ing over twenty years, without interest. In 
the northern and eastern parts are whole 
counties practically unsettled. Some of 
these districts are covered with a species of 
stunted eucalyptus called mallee, and these 
were at one time thought impossible of 
cultivation ; but the advent of the mallee 
roller and the stump-jumping plough have 
shown the way to profitable settlement on 
soils which, when cleared, are as productive of 
certain crops as farmers could wish. At one 
time, also, the dry climate in certain parts of 
the Colony was deemed an insuperable bar 
to cultivation, but the irrigation works 
undertaken by the Government, as well as 
by private capitalists—notably the Chaffey 
srothers—have effectually broken down this 
barrier ; and now Victoria affords, over well- 
nigh the entire territory, as profitable and 
pleasant a field for the agriculturist as he 
could well desire. Useless deserts are to 
be found; but they occupy a relatively 
insignificant space. And even in them— 
those, at any rate, by the sea shore—the 
wattle is now being profitably cultivated 
for its tanning bark. 

Victoria’s crops are varied. She won 
distinction with potatoes in the earlier days 
of the century, when settlement first began, 
and potato farms are still at the top of the 
rural property market. Victorian wheat, 
again, is the finest in the world. It is 
certainly good enough for profitable culti- 
vation; for though the Colony’s average 
production is low—4°49 bushels to the acre in 
1896-—7-—well cultivated land will produce 
heavy crops in good years, even from thirty- 
five to forty bushels; and the cheap methods 
of harvesting and cultivation in vogue allow 
a profit on light crops. The dry climate is 
certainly no serious drawback to the whieat 
farming. It may have its disadvantages, 
but it has its compensations, one of them 
being that the land is nearly always ready 
for the plough. Maize also (though local 
experts say that the Victorian farmers have 
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not yet mastered the mystery of its culti- 
vation) does well, and should have an 
expanded future. A hundred bushels to 
the acre are often obtained, and the yield 
is as heavy as in any parts of the great 
maize-growing lands of North America. 
Certain districts also are well suited to 
oats. Favoured, well cultivated farms on 
the moister soils will yield from forty up 
to seventy bushels to the acre. The average 
for one year, 1896-7, was 16°28 bushels. 
Peas, again, grow well; and this is im- 
portant, for pea crops help to refertilise 
soils which have become temporarily im- 
poverished by a continuous run of grain 
Crops. 

All the world: knows that Victoria has 
achieved an important place among the 
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stock- ~ceding countries, and when it is 
rem: :d how favourable are the natural 
conc —.', the fact is not to be wondered 
at; uor are we justified in putting any 
period upon the Colony’s future development 
of stock rearing. Practically Victoria has 
no winter. Stock, therefore, can be pastured 
all the year round, and feeding is not a 
necessity. Feeding, however, pays. Foods 
can be obtained easily and cheaply, and thie 
farmer who makes additions to the pasture 
diet of his animals reaps the bencfit in more 
profitable produce. 

The most remarkable development of 
rural industry in Victoria——indced, it holds 
the record the world over—~is in the recent 
outburst of dairying. Up to a few years 
ago, dairy operations were thought little of 
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by the Victorian farmer. Butter was made 
—of a kind ; of such a kind that 70 per cent. 
of it was sold for grease and soap manu- 
facture. The change dated from the Mel- 
bourne Exhibition of 1888-9. Then, and 
immediately afterwards, strenuous efforts 
were made by a few men, aided largely by 
Government assistance of divers kinds, to 
teach Victorian farmers how to make butter, 
and to make it profitably. They learned 
the lesson with marvellous celerity. They 
not only began to make better butter, but 
they began to make it in a better way ; they 
went in for the factory system, and lenis 
on co-operative lines. Between 1892 and 
1895 the manufac- 
ture of butter on 
farms declined from 
10,860,844 Ibs. to 
8,876,892 lbs., but in 
the same period the 
quantity of factory- 
made butter was 
increased from 
5,842,942 lbs. to 
26,703,309 lbs. Simi- 
larly with cheese. Of 
farm cheese, in °92, 
there were made 
2,492,730 Ilbs.; in 
95, the total was down 
to 1,953,262 Ibs, 
while the make of 
factory cheese rose 
from 818,282 lbs. to 
2,199,869 lbs. Of 
course this production 
is largely in excess 
of local requirements. 
Victoria is developing 
the export business ; 
and to good purpose. 
In 1890 she sent to 
England 8,708 ewts. 
of butter; by 1895 the consignments had 
grown to a total of 212,797 cwts. There 
was a Check last year, when the total export 
to England was only 154,862 ewts. ; but the 
returns for *97 show that the business is 
again on the upward grade. The progress 
has been so great, and looks so healthy for 
the future, that the Danes, who were recently 
by way of getting a monopoly of the British 
market, have become seriously alarmed ; and, 
truly, their alarm has grounds. It is not e sy 
for northern countries to maintain a regular 
supply during the winter months ; those are 
just the summer butter-producing months in 
the Antipodes. Nor should the export be 
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confined to the British market. India and 
other eastern markets nearer of access might 
be tapped. But the Victorian dairyman 
must not confine his progressive efforts to 
butter and cheese; he should extend them 
to that great by-product of the dairy, bacon. 
At present, though encouraging signs are not 
wanting, it must be confessed that Victoria 
is lagging behind with the Pig. 

But in the minds of some enthusiastic 
Victorians their province’s industvial future 
lies mainly in viticulture. The area suitable 
to vineyards is computed at 15,000,000 
acres ; that is to say, an area as large as that 
of the vine areas of France, Spain, and the 
larger half of Italy 
combined. Compared 
with those older 
countries, the Vic- 
torian wine industry 
is in its toddling in- 
fancy; but the infant 
is shooting up rapidly. 
In 1861 Victoria made 
47,568 gallons of 
wine ; in *94 the pro- 
duction was 1,909,972 
gallons. 

It is late in the day 
to call attention to 
Victoria’s magnificent 
pastoral resources, 
nor, in respect of the 
outlook, is it neces- 
sary ; future develop- 
ment is less likely to 
run in that direction 
than in others. Not 
that any signs of re- 
stricted output are 
apparent, despite 
Argentinan competi- 
WEST INDIA REGIMENT). tion. Setween the 

years 1881 and 1894 
the weight of the Victorian wool clip grew 
from 58,832,500 Ibs. to 68,274,895 Ibs. 
And though prices are less than formerly, 
Victorian merino wool still commands a 
price (83d. a pound) only just beaten by 
that of the New Zealand cross-bred wool. 
Gold has done much for Victoria, the total 
yield since the early diggings being about a 
quarter of a billion sterling. Lastly, Victoria 
is, under the stimulating influence of protec- 
tive duties, making good progress with 
manufactures. After deducting the value 
of the raw materials, it is estimated that 
Victoria's manufactures are worth about ten 
millions a year. 
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ut if Victoria be worthy of these 
encomiums, what shall be said of Queensland, 
that great, wonderful territory which stretches 
away northward from New 
South Wales, through the 
Tropic of Capricorn, to the 
Torres Straits and the sea 
borders of New Guinea ? 
Victoria’s spacious acres of 
virgin soil are too many for 
her people. Yet Victoria, 
with nearly three times 
Queensland’s population, has 
little more than an eighth 
of its area, and the land is 
equally fruitful. Queensland 
has in Brisbane a capital city 
of which any young country 
might be proud; it has flourishing towns 
dotted along its 2,000 miles of seaboard ; it 
has settlements inland, connected with each 
other by railways or coach roads ; but for 
the most part the shriek of the locomotive, 
the hammer of the miner, the lowing of 
cattle, the hum of human voices have as yet 
made few inroads into the stillness of the 
vast, lone land over which intrepid explorers 
have trailed their tiny cavalcades, fixing the 
first white man’s gaze on its lakes and 
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forests, its deserts and its mountains. There 
are few places on the eaith’s surface which 
appeal to the imagination with such fasci- 
nating charm as does this portion of the 
sritish Empire ; not even the African jungle 
has taken its toll of brave 
human life more inexorably 
than the land wherein lies 
the dust of Leichardt, and of 
surke, and of Wills. Truly, 
to every son of the English 
Empire, to every man who 
values courageous deeds, thie 
spots whereon these men died 
must ever be holy ground. 
To-day, though Queensland 
remains, over the great part 
of its area, the same wild 
country which lured the early 
explorers, it is thanks to their 
exertions, and to those of the early pioneers 
of Queensland’s industry, that the unknown 
wilderness is gradually but surely retreating 
mile by mile, and the homes and _ fields of 
civilised Britons are covering the erstwhile 
waste places. 

Queensland’s industrial progress, measured 
by its wealth production, has been marvellous. 
During the earlier half of the century an 
unhappy penal settlement for English felons, 
it has, since its birth as a self-governing 
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Colony in December, 1851, become in 
certain industries a prominent competitor 
with the world’s wealth producers. — Its 
three leading industries are wool, gold, and 
sugar. In 1895 its production of wool was 
valued at £2,986,989 ; of gold, at £2,265,354 ; 
of sugar, at £671,454. 

It is not likely that the pre-eminence of 
wool will be permanently maintained. By 
this I do not mean that the pastoral industry 
has reached its zenith, but only that other 
industries have a future of expansion before 
them which wool is not likely to share. So 
far the pastoralist has had no reason to fear 
that his industry is 
overcrowded. In the 
ten years, 1886 to 1895, 
the export of wool from 
Queensland increased 
from 28,700,546 lbs. to 


85,278,493 Ibs. True, 
1892 and 1893 were 





even fatter years, but 
the figures generally 
show that so far, and 
on the whole, Queens- 
land’s pastoral industry 
is in a condition of 
healthy growth. But 
the price of wool is not 
what it was, and the 
problem of finding 
profitable use for the 
surplus sheep is begin- 
ning to press somewhat 
heavily. The old, 
wasteful system of boil- 
ing down for tallow will 
no longer answer, and 
Queensland’s flocks can 
only continue to grow, 
profitably to their 
owners, by the aid of a 
large export trade in 
frozen mutton. This 
trade is being built up. The exports to 
England increased from 23,055 tons in 
1892 to 43,225 tons in 1896; but, re- 
membering New Zealand’s tremendous lead, 
he would be a rash man who prophesied 
very great things for the future. Similarly 
with cattle. The number in the Colony is 
still increasing, but hopes of further great 
increases are damped by the same problem 
of the disposal of the cast; though, in the 
case of beef, Queensland may have a big 
future if scientific invention prove equal to 
preserving the meat on some other than the 
present freezing process, and if also England 
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will take some measures to put her Colony 
at an advantage with the United States in 
the meat market. 

Victoria had its Ballarat ; but Queensland 
has its Mount Morgan. Of all the gold 
mines in the world this is the most wonder- 
ful in richness. A little hill covering but 
five acres, and in ten years it has yielded 
more than one and a half million ounces of 
gold, worth more than six millions sterling. 
And how many Mount Morgans are there 
yet to be discovered ? Queensland is claimed 
as the possessor of a larger gold area than 
any country in the world, and every year 
confirms the statement that, so far, the very 
surface only of this area has been scratched. 
Many failures have been recorded, many more 
remain to be recorded, in this speculative 
industry. Canoona, the first gold field 
exploited in Queensland, was a failure ; but 
to the gold which will be drawn from 
Queensland’s rocks in the future no man can 
set bounds. Even the failures in the past 
have been in many cases owing not to the 
absence of gold, but to the bad methods 
employed or the lack of perseverance in 
searching deep for the treasure. The days 
of the alluvial deposits seem to be about 
over ; but this is but the beginning of gold 
mining. In the future the metal will be 
won deep down in the quartz, and won, not 
by the primitive methods employed in 
earlier days, but by the aid of advanced 
chemical science and mechanical invention. 
The management of many of the Queensland 
gold fields in the past has been  stigmatised 
by the official report of the Government as 
“criminal mismanagement.” Ore has been 
wastefully treated, expensive plant has been 
erected before ever the existence of gold at 
the spot was proved; so capital has been 
wasted and frittered away. A happier era 
of capable management seems now, however, 
to have dawned, and the triumphs of thie 
past are likely to be far excelled in the future. 
And the output in the past makes a huge 
record. Between the Canoona rush in the 
early Fifties and the end of °96, 11,196,817 
ounces of gold have been extracted from 
Queensland’s soil, and their value, at £3 10s. 
an ounce, equals ¢ sum of £39,188,859. 

Sut, great as is Queensland’s wealth of 
gold, she by no means bases her claim to 
mineral riches on that metal only. Silver 
abounds, and the recent decline in its output 
is attributable, not to the exhaustion of the 
ore, but to the unprofitableness of working 
under present low prices. The Queensland 
silver mines, like certain English cconomists, 
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wait hungrily for bi-metallism. Lowness of 
price also accounts in no small measure for 
the lack of progress in copper and tin 
mining. ‘The existence of extensive deposits 
of these ores has been proved, and some of 
them have been, and are being, worked. 
Both copper and tin are hampered also by 
lack of transport facilities. The Queensland 
Government has vigorously pushed forward 
with railway construction, but much more is 
wanted, and the lack is largely responsible 
for the restricted output of tin and copper. 
So it is with coal. It is impossible to 
measure the vastness of Queensland’s coal 
fields, and the Colony’s Year Book may well 
he excused for describing them as “ inex- 
haustible.” Yet the only collieries sunk are 
necessarily those in proximity to railways, 
for of inland waterways there is- an unfor- 
tunate lack.» One cannot help wondering if 
the Queensland Government, in the course 
of its successful efforts to bring water out of 
the ground by artesian bores and irrigation 
schemes, could not also find it feasible to 
civilise its interior districts, and nurse great 
industries into life, by constructing artificial 
waterways. ‘They are slower methods of 
communication, but they are cheaper than 
railways, and better adapted to the transport 
of bulky produce. 

Nor do the minerals above enumerated 
tell the tale of Queensland’s subterraneous 
riches. Besides others, such as antimony, 
bismuth, lead, iron, aud manganese ore, there 
are the precious gems, and an enumeration 
of the varieties which have been found in the 
Colony is the enumeration of the contents 
of a jeweller’s shop. Hitherto the greatest 
success has attended the search for opals. 
It is only recently, however, that the search 
has been undertaken in a systematic and 
scientific manner. Previously the work was 
pursued in a perfunctory and primitive 
fashion, chiefly by shepherds in their odd 
moments ; but, judging by the output from 
hetter methods, there seems every likelihood 
that opals will, in the future, form an im- 
portant part of Queensland’s mineral wealth. 

Chief among Queensland’s agricultural 
industries, as I have said, is sugar. It has 
had a chequered history, but the bad times 
which succeeded the early good times have 
taught Queenslanders a wholesome lesson, 
and the experience gained is now putting 
the industry on a firm footing for large 
future developments. The mistake made in 
earlier days was the endeavour to blend cane- 
growing, cane-crushing, and sugar-refining. 


Now the first of these operations can be best 
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conducted by a number of men in a district, 
each working on a small or moderate scale. 
The latter processes demand working on a 
large scale, and this is becoming constantly 
more imperative with the transition from 
the rude and wasteful methods of former 
days to the scientific and economical methods 
of to-day. These facts now seem to be 
well appreciated, and Queensland . sugar 
should have a big future. Already the 
Colony makes nearly all her own sugar, 
and the export is increasing. In 1895, 
1,344,120 cwts. were sent away. This figure 
shows pretty rapid progress for an infant 
industry, for the first pound of Queensland 
sugar was not made until 1862. Sugar cane 
growing in Queensland offers the farmer as 
good an opening as any industry he could 
embark on, the average money yield working 
out to about £16 an acre. Neighbourhood 
to a factory is, of course, a necessity ; and 
the Queensland Government embarked on 
a statesmanlike course when, to encourage 
sugar factories, it passed the Sugar Works 
Guarantee Act of 1893, under which the 
Government may guarantee the interest and 
principal of debentures issued by sugar- 
making companies. Here is a great oppor- 
tunity for co-operation. The farmers in 
cane-growing districts should unite to run 
their own factories. 

The labour problem crops up in a special 
form in connection with Queensland suga’r- 
growing. The employment of Kanaka 
labourers in the fields has been found to be 
practically inevitable, but objections have 
been taken, both on moral and economic 
grounds. The white labourers’ objection 
has been satisfactorily disposed of; the 
moral objection may be very much mitigated 
if the Government will ordain that full 
facilities shall be provided for taking back 
to their native islands, at the end of their 
three years’ contract, those Kanakas who 
desire to return. 

Of the many other branches of field 
production which Queensland offers there is 
no room to speak. But space must be found 
for a few words on the subject of coffee. 
Practical experiments have demonstrated the 
suitability of Queensland’s northern coast 
land to coffee plantations. While everything 
else has been falling, coffee has risen by 
over 30 per cent. since the early Eighties. 
Here, then, is a grand field for enterprise, 
unhampered by an overstocked market. At 
present, out of the total yearly output of 
500,000 tons, Quecnsland contributes rather 
less than one ton. 
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And when Queensland has become ex- 
hausted there will remain for settlement that 
great country to the west and south-west of 
it, named (somewhat inaptly) the Province 
of South Australia. This Colony, with the 
Northern Territory (which was added to it in 
63) comprises a total area of 578,361,600 
acres; a region, that is to say, more than 
ten times as large as Great Britain. Not all 
these acres are meet for the plough. In the 
interior of the country are mountains, salt 
lakes, and deserts—the Central Australian 
Desert—which would afford neither food for 
man nor pasturage for beasts. But when 
these unprofitable districts are subtracted, 
how much remains! In the coastal region of 
the south, agriculturists are tilling the soil ; 
more sparsely, cultivators are to be found 
dotted about the tropical lands of the 
extreme north; pastoralists are tending 
sheep in the 
interior of 
South Aus- 
tralia; but 
the hus- 
bandry of 
half a cen- 
tury has 
scarce 
touched the 
fringe of 
South Aus- 
tralia’s re- 
sources. 
Combining 
the populations of South Australia proper 
and of the Northern Territory, we only 
reach to a total of about 357,400 souls ; and 
more than a third of this number have 
elected to pen themselves within the capital 
city of Adelaide. It has always been thus. 
Though South Australia was started as 
essentially an agricultural Colony, the immi- 
grants could hardly be persuaded to go into 
the land and possess it, and, in the early days, 
Colonel Gawler had to take forcible measures 
to induce the newcomers to leave the city and 
take up their residence on their properties. 

In 1851 (the year in which South 
Australia was born as, in part, a self- 
governing Colony) slow-growing agriculture 
received another check. Gold had been 





found in Victoria, and “ Ballarat” was the 
ery, even in South Australia. Men, women 
and children rushed across the border to the 
diggings, tramping 500 miles, in some cases, 
where they could not afford an_ easier 
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method of travel, and the Colony seemed 
likely to be broken up ere it was fairly 
launched into life. Happily the fever soon 
subsided ; a year afterwards the people 
began to return to their homes, and Victorian 
ex-diggers came with them. Those who had 
money wanted to settle down in rural homes ; 
those who had not been successful were 
willing to try the slower process of wealth 
accumulation which agricultural industry 
afforded. From that date onwards the 
tilling of South Australia’s soil has pro- 
gressed steadily, if slowly. "Tis a pity the 
progress has not been more rapid ; for many 
profitable industries are in foreign hands 
which might otherwise be conducted under 
the Union Jack. South Australia’s wheat, 
for example, takes high rank in respect to 
quality ; yet only about one and a half 
million acres are under cultivation, and 
this despite the fact that wheat is the 
favourite crop with South Australian farmers. 
Perhaps, however, it is not wise to press the 
cultivation of wheat in South Australia. 
The yield per acre is not high, being lower 
than that of the other Australasian Colonies; 
and there are many other products to which 
the climate and soil are peculiarly fitted 
which might be grown to greater profit. 

The vine is a conspicuous instance. The 
price of grapes averages from about £3 10s. 
to £4 5s. a ton, and the profit thus yielded 
is greater than the wheat farmer can realise. 
Viticulture, indeed, is especially an industry 
which South Australians should cultivate 
with assiduity. From their vines can be 
produced a specially good wine, and South 
Australian vineyards are free from the 
ravages of phylloxera and most of the other 
vine diseases. Yet, in spite of the deservedly 
high reputation South Australian wines bear, 
the yearly output is only about three-quarters 
of a million gallons. But the Government 
takes an active interest in the industry, and 
has appointed a viticultural expert to give 
vine growers sadly-needed advice and assist- 
ance, and has besides distributed vine 
cuttings gratis. With all these advantages, 
therefore, it may fairly be hoped that cre 
long South Australian wines will enter into 
serious competition with the products of 
Californian and European vineyards. Nor 
need the grape cultivator of South Australia 
confine himself to wine production or table 
grapes; he is equally capable of supplying 
the raisin and currant market. The Adelaide 
plains are particularly adapted to the sun 
drying of all fruits. At present the dried 
fruit industry is only just born. 
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But the fruit of the vine is but one of the 
many products which await the South Aus- 
tralian husbandman. Almonds can be easily 
grown ; so easily, and with such fecundity, 
that on almost any soil the trees will thrive 
with little more labour on the grower’s part 
than trenching the land around them ; and 
the expense and trouble necessary for col- 
lecting the produce is correspondingly small. 
Yet there are only about 112,000 almond 
trees in the Colony. England receives very 
few almonds from South Australia—only 
750 ewts. from all her Possessions, while 
from foreign countries she took last year 
147,168 ewts. Surely here is an enticing 
industry for men in search of a profitable 
rural occupation. But possibilities in other 
directions are equally neglected. Oranges 
are grown, but less than 70,000 trees have 
been planted ; figs thrive splendidly, but the 
industry is neglected. So with olives ; there 
are only about 46,000 trees, and only about 
2,300 gallons of oil made in the year ; yet the 
cultivation and manufacture, so far as they 
are practised, are a marked success. 

Leaving fruit, the same remarks as to 
potentialities and their neglect apply to such 
other products as hops, capers, opium, 
perfumes, and castor oil. Taking only the 
last, the castor oil plant will grow anywhere, 
on land where nothing else will grow ; it is 
only men to manufacture it who are wanting. 
More attention has been paid in recent 
years to the cultivation of the wattle bark 
for tanning ; and this is not remarkable, for 
the price in recent years has been good, and 
the cultivation is cheap and easy. 

Concerning South Australia’s mineral 
wealth, there is much for the prophet to say. 
Up to the present, however, South Australia, 
if we except her copper mines — and of 
copper the Colony contains vast wealth—has 
not achieved greatly ; but enough has been 
done in the way of experiment and explora- 
tion to convince experts that the Colony, if 
properly worked, would produce stores of 
gold, and silver, and tin, and other minerals 
in a measure not unworthy of her sisters. 
To mention one of the humbler deposits, 
immense stores of blue lias limestone of 
excellent quality have been discovered. Now, 
England’s cement industry is in its de- 
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cadence —Germany is killing it. Why should 
not South Australia retort in kind upon 
Germany ? 

Of the Northern Territory I have left 
myself little space to speak. Yet, on the 
score of extent, it should command a foremost 
place, for it is nearly half as big again as 
South Australia proper. At present, however, 
its settlement is so sparse as hardly to 
deserve the name. The population of this 
vast region is less 
than 5,000, and 
they are mostly 
Chinamen. Yet 
the grand future 
which is opening 
out before North 
Queenslandshould 
be shared by the 
Northern Terri- 
tory of South 
Australia. Like 
North Queens- 
land, the territory 
is admirably 
adapted for sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, 
rice, and cotton 
plantations, for 
the cultivation of 
indigo and maize. 
Jute or sun-hemp 
grows wild in the 
territory, and 
points the way to 
a very remunera- 
tive industry, if (ag 
the necessary Photo by] 
machinery were 
imported. On the 
coast there is a 
trade (conducted chiefly by Malays) in 
biche-de-mer, and the industry could, doubt- 
less, be extended. And lastly, here, as in 
the rest of Australia, indications of gold and 
other mineral wealth are apparent. The 
climate is tropical, but that is no absolute 
deterrent, especially as it is said to be more 
pleasant and healthful than that of Java, 
and India, and other equatorial lands in 
which Englishmen find life by no means 
insupportable. 
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Mr. Epuunp J. SULLIVAN is a young 
artist who is probably best known to the 
public as. the first illustrator of ‘“ Sheridan,” 
and the last of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” 
both of which appeared last autumn in 

Maemillan’s 

peeencee beautiful 

ah eS Bric “Cranford ” 
’ series. Mr. 
Pennell, in 
his later 
books on 
illustration, 
ranks him 
very highly; 
and — those 
who have 
had an 
opportunity 
of seeing 
his colour 
work — pro- 
phesy no 
lower a 
ART: E, J. SULLIVAN. place for 

him eventu- 

ally among the ranks of the painting frater- 
nity. His best things are still in his portfolio 
or in his head, though, so far, no one can 
complain either of his output or its achieve- 
ment ; so that, while in the position of being 
looked to by his brother artists for more 
than he has yet given them, he has the 
satisfaction of a solid and growing popu- 
larity, which a knowledge of his charming 
art cannot fail to enhance. He was for two 
years on the Daily Graphic, has drawn for 
the Manchester Guardian, and did some of 
the fine portraits which recently gained such 
credit for the Daily Chronicle and its artist. 
In the English Illustrated and Pall Mall 
Budget his pen was very busy, and not 
long ago he illustrated Walton’s immortal 
* Angler” in a way which gave delight to 
all devoted to that charming classic. 








THE brilliant circle of women poets in the 
Victorian era has been sadly diminished by 
the death of Christina Rossetti, Jean Ingelow, 
and Augusta Webster, and one welcomes all 
the more warmly a new voice from the nest 
of singing-birds. By her volume, ‘“ The 
Fairy Changeling, and Other Poems,” Mrs. 
Clement Shorter has deserved this welcome, 
and already gained the appreciation of dis- 
cerning critics. Miss Dora Sigerson—the 
name which her first ‘ Verses” bore in 
1894—is the daughter of Dr. George 
Sigerson, Professor of Biology in the Royal 
University of Dublin, a learned authority on 
folk-lore and other antiquarian subjects. 
She married in 1896 Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter, 
the popu- 
lar editor 
of the 
Illustrated 
London 
News and 
other jour- 
nals. “A 
swee t 
sadness” 
might be 
said to in- 
spire the 
museof the 
poetess. 
She loves 
to think of 
“old, for- 
gotten, 
wr oe," Fiom a photo by) [A. Ellis. 
and her POETRY : DORA SIGERSON SHORTER. 
Irish tem- 
perament invests her themes with a certain 
note of melancholy which finds expression 
in such a poem as “ Wishes.” One is, how- 
ever, grateful for her genius in interpreting 
“thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
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OF THE CINEMATOGRAPHE. 


By Mrs. Hunry MaAnserau. 


Lilustrated ly J. 





HERE are some people who 
require a course of education 
before an idea penetrates to 
their brain ; there are others 
who clutch greedily at a dis- 
covery while it is yet in the 
air, and are instant to realise the service 
which it may render to themselves. 

Mark Robson belonged to the latter class. 
He was a private detective, moderately suc- 
cessful in business, yet cherishing a grudge 
against fate, inasmuch as he found himself 
at a constant disadvantage as compared 
with his brothers of the 
magazines. Lords and ladies 
consulted him in his office, 
but showed no disposition 
to take him to their social 
bosoms ; there was no intel- 
ligent young gentleman ready 
to share his midnight jour- 
neys and play the part of 
assistant, free of charge ; 
while, so far from being 
pressed to relate his experi- 
ences, his friends yawned 
and showed unmistakable 
signs of boredom when he 
threatened a recital. But, as 
has been said, Mark Robson 
was a sharp fellow, and his 
day was coming. He studied 
the newspapers assiduously, 
digesting the news of the 
nations with an undercurrent 
of questioning as to how he 
could make any particular event serve his 
own ends, which, as every sensible person 
knows, is the only spirit by which a business 
man can hope to make his way in the world. 
And suddenly he had a brilliant inspiration. 
The cinematographe was the novelty of the 
hour ; all the world was flocking to see it ; 
Mark Robson flocked with the rest; and it 
was while watching the entrance of the Czar 
and Czarina into Paris that he suddenly 
clapped his hands together, to the amaze- 
ment of the beholders, took up his hat and 
rushed hurriedly from the building. 

Two days later a large-typed announce- 











**She ran down to the gate.” 
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ment was added to Mark Robson’s adver- 
tisements in the London dailies — 
Cinematographic Slides of private individuals 
taken without their knowledge, and forwarded 
secretly to any quarter of the globe. 
* * * * * 

After fifteen years of hard labour beneath 
an Indian sun, John Webb found himsclf in 
the position to fulfil his engagement to Daisy 
May. Fifteen years before he had said 
“good-bye” to Daisy in the drawing-room 
of the old house at Liverpool, and again in 
the cab—because she ran down to the gate at 





the last moment and refused to be left be- 
hind—and again on the landing-stage, and 
again—oh, the knell-like sound of that bell ! 
—when the very last moment had come, 
and the tender was about to return to the 
shore. He had leant over the side of the 
vessel gazing at Daisy as the tender bobbed 
up and down, and Daisy had held out her 
arms to him with a gesture of longing so 
child-like and winsome that he had groaned 
uloud, and hidden his head in his hands. 
Fifteen years ago! And he had written to 
Daisy once a week ever since : “ My own pre- 
cious darling!” ‘Darling Daisy!” “Dearest 
2 8B 
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Daisy!” “My dear girl!” ... Ah me! if 
we could only eat our cake while the appetite 
is keen. Fifteen years is a long time, and a 
continued course of curry has a hardening 
effect on the masculine animal. 

John had just written home asking Daisy 
to come out to be married in the following 
autumn, and though this was the object for 
which he had been working for so many 
years, it is certain that his difficulty in com- 
posing the letter was caused less by excess of 
rapture than by the problem of making the 
request. sufficiently warm to please Daisy, 
and at the same time honest enough to 
satisfy his own conscience. After the letter 
was finished he took up the latest photograph 
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‘She was about to look over her weekly accounts.” 


which he had received from his fiancée, and 
studied it with critical eyes. Daisy had been 
a pretty girl, and the face which looked at 
him now seemed almost as young as the one 
which he had kissed in farewell. 

“But it’s all nonsense!” grumbled John 
to himself. “I know these ‘ present-day’ 
photographs. She will be forty in a couple 
of years, and it stands to reason that she 
can’t look like this. Why does she always 
send vignettes? Can it be that she is 
growing—fal ? She was always a. trifle 
inclined that way ; and if there is one thing 
more than another that I do bar—— Fat, 
fair and forty! O Lord!” He threw the 
photograph on the table, and picked up the 
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newspaper with an expression anything but 
appropriate for a bridegroom-elect, and the 
first thing on which his eye lighted was the 
advertisement of Mark Robson, with that 
insidious large-typed addition ! 

When the “ boy” came in an hour later 
to collect the sahib’s mail he carried away 
two letters addressed to London, one of 
which bore the name of Miss Daisy May 
and the other that of Mr. Mark Robson, the 
detective. To such depths of iniquity will 
men descend when temptation is pressing 
and the chance of discovery remote ! 

Some months later a carefully-packed box 
was delivered at Mr. Webb’s residence in 
Calcutta, and a local photographer was sum- 
moned, who busied himself in preparing a 
magic-lantern exhibition of such enthralling 
interest to the master of the house that he 
denied himself to all visitors, and was fairly 
apoplectic with excitement before the critical 
moment arrived. 

Whir-r! A curious rattling noise came 
to his ear, and there upon the sheet was the 
picture of the old-feshioned English room 
where he had wooed his love. The chintz- 
covered chairs and the maidenhair ferns 
under the glass domes were there all com- 
plete, not a detail was changed, from the 
beadwork bannerette pendant from the 
mantelpiece to the case of stuffed birds on 
the chiffonnier. How was it possible for 
furniture to stand so still while the world 
moved so fast? Webb felt that he had 
lived through a dozen incarnations since he 
had looked his last upon this old-world scene. 
And Daisy—poor little loyal Daisy, with 
her petals already beginning to wither and 
lose their dainty flush! In what a narrow 
garden she had passed her youth! It was a 
touching thought, and John’s heart swelled 
with a throb of the old devotion to the love 
of his youth. What if she had lost some of 
the early bloom? Could such a trifle as 
that weigh against the faithful devotion of a 
lifetime ? The lines of a sweet old ballad 
came into his head, and he hummed them in 
tender tones 


Thou would’st still be mine own, as this moment 


thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will ; 
And around the dear ruins each wish of my heart . . . 


” 


The whirring sound continued, and curious 
spots and blemishes appeared upon the sheet. 
It was by no means a perfect exhibition, but 
accurate enough for the purpose for which 
it was required. And presently the door 
opened and a stout lady came into the room. 
She wore a dark dress, which fitted closely 
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to her exuberant figure, and her hair was 
coiled tightly round her head. There was 
nononsense about this good lady, no dallying 
in dressing-gowns, no waste of time with 
curling-tongs or crimping-irons ; from the 
bunch of keys which hung at her side to 
the pile of account-books under her arm 
everything breathed of method, order and 
decorum. The stout lady drew a chair to 
the table, and dipped her pen in the ink. 
It was evident that she was about to over- 
look her weekly accounts; but it was not 
until she bent forward to take a book from 
a shelf on the wall, and in so doing turned 
her face more fully towards him, that John 
Webb realised that this was Daisy-—this 
stout, bustling, middle-aged woman, the 
little Daisy with the withered petals and 
the drooping head, about whom he had been 
sentimentalising a moment before ! 

From out the magic sheet she stared at 
him, sentient, breathing, the keen eyes fixed, 
the lips pressed together in frugal calcula- 
tion. At the sight of the figures at the 
bottom of the page a frown contracted her 
forehead and her fingers rapped the table ; 
anon she smiled, and a network of wrinkles 
showed round her eyes. 

The photograph had lied—basely lied ! 
She looked older than her age, and old with 
a cut-and-dried, old-maid-like severity which 
struck ice into Webb’s soul. Fifteen years 
of bachelor life in India, no woman in the 
house to consider, what in the world would— 
er—Duaisy ! [Why could not people christen 
their children by sensible names ?] have to 
say to his free and easy ways? John Webb 
lay back in his chair and stared at his 
fiancée, and his fianeée went on with ber 
work in methodical unconsciousness. The 
little books were checked off one by one ; she 
drew the ledger towards her and began 
fumbling about in her pockets, and clap- 
ping her hands over various parts of her 
dress as if in search for some article 
which persistently refused to be found. 
Something in her gestures brought a vivid 
recollection of his old mother to Webb's 
mind, and his heart beat with a sicken- 
ing fear. Could it be that} Daisy-———? 
Already ? Alas! it was but too true. The 
good lady produced a leather case from some 
hidden receptacle and fitted a pair of spec- 
tacles over her ears. Daisy—in spectacles ! 
If she had looked her age before she looked 
fifty now—sixty—a hundred—any age you 
liked to mention, and formidable enough 
into the bargain to frighten the life out of 
a poor defenceless bachelor. 
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The writing was finished. Miss May put 
away the ledger and rose to cross the room. 
Her figure advanced towards him, nearer 
and nearer, larger and larger, with such 
startling, convincing reality, that he seemed 
to hear the tread of her feet, the rustling of 
her garments. The spectacles were still on 
her nose; the short skirts stood out well 
round the stout figure. She tried to take a 
short cut between the chiffonnier and the 
table, and failed because O Daisy, 
Daisy ! 

Webb burst into a roar of hysterical 
laughter. “The dear ruins!” he cried 
aloud. “ My dear ruins!” and clapped his 
hands together like a maniac. 

“ 'That’s all, sir,” said the photographer, 
coming forward into the room. “ The im- 
pressions don’t go any farther.” 

* * * * 3 

Now Mark Robson, as has been said, was 
a shrewd man of business, and when he 
received a commission from India to secure a 
cinematographic photograph of Miss Daisy 
May, he reasoned with himself that if Mr. 
Webb were interested in Miss May, Miss 
May would naturally be interested in Mr. 
Webb, and that it was absurd to be satis- 
fied with one client, when it was possible to 
secure two. He therefore selected one of his 
most specious circulars, in which special 
reference was made to agencies in India 
and the Colonies, posted it to the lady’s 
address in an envelope marked “ private,” 
and awaited the course of events. Miss May 
read the circular, re-read the circular, and 
carried it away to show to her bosom friend. 

* Tt doesn’t seem altogether fair,” she said. 
“T don’t like the idea of spying upon him 
unawares ; but still = 

* But still, my dear, when the happiness of 
a whole life is concerned,” said the bosom 
friend solemnly. ‘ I am told men degenerate 
terribly in India.” 

“He asks me to come out in October,” 
faltered the fiancee. “ He has always been 
most kind and thoughtful, and I have no 
reason to believe ——” 

* You sce this Mr. Robson says that his 
agents arrange with the servants, by means 
of a small—er—gratuity, to introduce the 
camera into the room, so that Mr. Webb 
would be none the wiser. Marriage is a 
serious step.” 

“Tt is, Maria, it is. 
wretched sailor 
would be very high !” 

“Tt would be cheaper than a trousseau, 
and the fare out—and back again, if he 








And I am such a 
I am afraid the fee 
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ill-used you. It seems to me like a leading 
of Providence.” 

“Poor dear Jack!” sighed Miss May 
pensively, for ladies may still cherish senti- 
mental memories though they be stout and 
middle-aged. Daisy had a tender place in 
her heart for the love of her youth, but 
fifteen years—that dreadful voyage—and at 
the other end the heat, the discomfort, the 
—serpents, worst of all the strange man, 
who might turn out to be so painfully 
different to the Jack of her dreams. 
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the moment he would have chosen, however, 
in which to make his appearance before two 
maiden ladies at home, who had spent their 
lives in a narrow and rigid environment. 
Miss May started violently as she beheld 
the counterfeit presentment of her lover, and 
the surprise did not appear to be pleasurable. 
“ He is—a great deal changed! He used 
to be such a—pretty boy !” she faltered... . 
“T never thought he would grow so plain. 
. . He is getting bald. He used to have 
such lovely hair, Maria— all little, tight, 





‘*T am such a wretched sailor.’ 


“Tl do it!” she cried desperately, and 
Mr. Robson reaped a handsome profit by her 
decision, the black “ boy” in Calcutta also, 
though his sahib was far from suspecting 
his business one evening, five or six weeks 
later on, when he roared at him to cease 
fidgeting about the room and to take himself 
off to his own quarters. 

The days of John Webb’s bachelorhood 
were drawing to a close, and he set ever- 
increasing store upon those long lazy even- 
ings, when he could loll at ease, undisturbed 
by feminine prejudice. It was not precisely 


curling rings, like a woolly lamb.” Then 
her eyes wandered round the room. “I 
don’t see the chair-back I sent him, or the 
sofa blanket. ... Is that my portrait on 
the table? Your eyes are better than mine.” 
“She has on a white dress. I don’t think 
you were ever taken in white, dear,” said 
the bosom friend sweetly. ‘“ Had he always 
that very—er—cadaverous appearance ? ” 
“Tt’s the liver, I suppose. They suffer 
from it in India,” said the /‘ancée sadly... . 
“T wish he wouldn’t crumple up those 
cushions. It’s a shame to treat them like 











***QO heavens! To throw the book at the poor creature’s head '’ 
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that—such handsome embroidery. . . . Dear 
me, he is terribly thin. Do you think he 
can be quite strong? <A delicate man is a 
great responsibility. . . . I tell you solemnly, 
Maria, that if he had walked on board the 
boat to meet me I should not have known 
him from Adam. . Here’s the native 
servant coming to see what is wanted... . Poor 
benighted heathen! I hope Jack is kind 
to him, and remembers that if he is black, 
we are all brothers....0O Maria! O 
heavens! How could he do it? ... To 
throw the book at the poor creature’s head 
in that savage manner. . . . It’s sinful. — If 
I had not seen it with my own eyes I would 
never have believed it... . 4 \ brandy bottle ! 
Why, he has just finished what.was in the 
glass! I thought it was lemonade. No 
wonder his liver is out of order. And then 
that cigar... .” 

“They will never get the smell of smoke 
out of those curtains,” said the bosom friend. 
“T know what it is. You will find it a little 
difficult to get him into your ways, dear, but 
you must be firm. Those violent tempered 
men always give in in the end, if you worry 
long enough. . . . Now he is falling asleep. 
. . . Very dangerous lying there, with his 
head hanging over the chair... . I shouldn’t 
wonder if he had apoplexy some night and 
died off suddenly. . . . There! I knew he 
would waken himself if he nodded like that. 
... Here’s the black man again. . . . He keeps 
calling for him all the time. You will never 
be able to keep your servants. . . . What is 
it he wants? Another brandy and soda! 
. . « My poor, dear Daisy !” 
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“Tt’s the second he has had in the last 
half hour!” cried Miss May wildly, and 
burying her face in her hands, she burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Miss May wrote to Calcutta to state that, 
upon mature reflection, she had come to the 
conclusion that it would be wiser to bring 
the engagement to an end—lapse of time, 
change of disposition, etc.—and John Webb 
sent back a straightforward, manly letter, 
commending her candour, and agreeing in 
the wisdom of her decision. 

For the time being both are inclined to 
bless Mr. Robson and the cinematographe 
for being the means of their deliverance, 
but as the years pass by one is inclined to 
doubt whether they will remain of the same 
opinion. The loss of the weekly letters will 
make a blank in Webb’s life, and there may 
come an hour when the joys of a solitary life 
pall upon him, and he thinks longingly of 
Daisy-—poor Daisy, who was faithful to him 
for fifteen long years! And Daisy too may 
weary of her account-books, and her dusting 
and mending and polishing up, for, al, dear 
me, however well garnished the house, it is 
bare indeed if love be not in it, and com- 
panionship, and sympathetic smiles. She is 
bound to think of Jack, and to torment 
herself by useless questionings, for she is a 
woman, and he was the lover of her youth. 
Was she right in playing the coward at 
the last moment ? “ For better, for worse.” 
He was all alone, poor fellow, and she might 
have helped him. . 

But Mark Robson, the detective, grows 
fat and flourishes. 
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WARE: 


By Freperick A. A. TALBOT. 


IOSAIC work, in a variety of 
forms, has always possessed 
an inexplic: able and fascinating 
charm. Although its genesis 
is buried in the depths of 
obscurity, yet for hundreds 
of years it has been one of the most 
favoured mediums of decoration. In the 











AN EARLY PIECE OF TONBRIDGE WARE. 


Roman era men were fond of tesselating 
floors into some grotesque or picturesque 
pattern with little pieces of stone and glass. 
Portions of these pavements have been 
excavated from such places as Pompeii, while 
in the British Museum are fragments that 
have been unearthed 
even in London itself. 
This primitive /essere 
afterwards developed 
into the Florentine 
inlaid marble work, 
which has long been 
admired for its ex- 
quisite beauty. In this 
product the parquetry 
effect is obtained by 
inlaying pieces of 
marble of every im- 
aginable hue, further 
embellished with such 
valuable and beautiful 
materials as onyx, 
mother-of-pearl, lapis 
lazuli, topaz, and 
amethyst. 

The quaint inlaid 
woodwork which 
forms the staple in- 
dustry of Tunbridge 
Wells is a modern 
example of this variety 
of art. This inlaid 





woodwork, known in the vernacular as Ton- 
bridge ware—a curious name, suggestive of 
pottery—consists of views, flowers, borders, 
etc., chequered in all their natural colours, 
with minute pieces of variously-coloured 
woods about a twentieth of an ich square. 
So accurately are these pieces of wood cut, 
even at these diminutive dimensions, and so 
neatly and closely are they glued 
together, that they resemble one solid 
piece of wood with the design painted 
upon it, although, curiously enough, 
painted drawings upon white wood first 
suggested and subsequently changed 
into the present industry. 

There is considerable diversity of 
opinion as to when this art was first 
practised, but there are conclusive 
proofs that as far back as 1685 pieces of 
white wood, such as the holly and sycamore, 
with designs painted upon them in thin, 
narrow lines, similar to our present  sten- 
cilling, were in vogue. The inlaying, how- 
ever, was first attempted in 1720 by a 
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SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE, EXECUTED IN TONBRIDGE WARE, 







































370 THE 
man named Burrows. Iis work, although 
immaturely executed under exceptionally 
adverse circumstances, as the tools at his 
command were of primitive construction, 
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green oak, known as “limb wood.” This 
latter is remarkable for an extraordinary 
freak of nature. The sinaller boughs of 
the oak trees in the forests, through wind 








was yet creditable. His mosaics consisted and other natural agencies, become detached, i 
entirely of half-diamonds, diamonds, half- fall to the ground, and decay. A minute 
squares, squares, and stars in white and dark fungus then grows upon it, and_ spreads 
woods, as in our first illustration. its mycelium through the decayed wood, 
The most salient characteristic of this transforming it to a brilliant emerald green, 
unique craft is the accuracy with which the and also imparting fresh strength to the 
colours of the original subject are reproduced — cankered wood. 
upon the tesselated block, and this feature is This wood, being found only in small 
aul the more remarkable when it isremem- quantities, has to be carefully collected, 
as : *. nt 
; 3 ti! 
&? ye 
‘“THE PANTILES” (FIRST STAGE OF THE DESIGN), 


bered that not one of these colours is obtained 
by staining the wood in some drastic dye of 
the required hue, but that the colour is natural 
to the particular wood itself. The range of 
colours is very extensive, comprising about 
140. Thus black is obtained by using ebony 
or bog oak, both of which possess a deep, 
rich sable colour when polished ; white with 
holly, sycamore, or chestnut ; red by either 
bar-wood, which is of a deep orange colour, 
orange-wood, which is much lighter in hue, 
or red ebony; a brilliant lemon yellow with 
barberry ; green by green ebony, which is 
very dark in colour, and a species of native 








and is consequently highly prized, and 
fluctuates in value according to its grain, 
colour, and quality. The other principal | 
woods employed are American birch, maho- 
gany, fustic, walnut (English and American), 
plum tree, tulip (with its beautiful fruit red 
grain), cocus, snake-wood (so called from 
its being mottled like a snake), nutmeg, 
rosewood, mulberry, laburnum, box, peach, 
acacia, maple, and Hungarian ash, with its 
charming silky lustre and moiré grain. In 
short, no wood is too insignificant for utilisa- 
tion in the manufacture of Tonbridge ware, 
so long as it does not contain too great a 




















quantity of sap, although a remedy is found 
in the case of one or two necessitous woods, 
such as the holly, to remove this eau de vie, 
by boiling it for several hours, which also 
performs the dual office of bleaching it con- 
siderably. Even the woods of the broom 
and furze are freely used. Chicanery is only 
resorted to in order to obtain one colour. 
Up to the present, no tree has been dis- 
covered the hue of whose wood is grey, and 
to remedy this deficiency birdseye maple and 
Hungarian ash are steeped for several weeks 
in the indigenous chalybeate waters, which 
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“THE PANTILES 


converts the natural yellowish whiteness of 
the woods into a soft steel grey. After all, 
this again is nature herself, for it is the 
chemicals in the mineral water that effect 
the transformation. 

The multi-coloured woods arrive at the 
factory in long thin planks, about a quarter 
of an inch in thickness, and in thick logs. 
These have all to be reduced by circular saws 
into little thin slips, three and a half inches 
long, about one inch broad, and varying 
from a twentieth to a twelfth of an inch in 
thickness. 
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WARE. 371 
When it is proposed to inlay a certain 
view, border, or collocation of flowers in 
wood, a coloured design is first of all pre- 
pared by an artist upon a piece of paper 
divided into squares of about the eighth of 
an inch in measurement. When finished, 
this design closely resembles a piece of 
kindergarten or Berlin wool work. <A draw- 
ing in this manne. may cost anything, from 
sixpence to as many pounds, according to its 
size and nature. Of course, in this painting, 
the design has a painful squareness about it, 
as all the delicate natural contours of leaves, 
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” (FINISHED AND POLISHED DESIGN). 


for instance, are represented by straight 
lines, either horizontal or vertical. 

The design completed, the workman pro- 
ceeds to set it up in wood. This entails 
great labour and care, for, in addition to 
being a skilled mechanic, an artistic faculty 
is absolutely essential in the judicious selec- 
tion and composition of the different 
coloured woods to obtain a realistic effect. 
On all sides of him, within arm’s length, are 
arrayed little piles of the narrow slips of 
wood—which, by the way, have to be well 
seasoned before they can be used—of all 
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shades and colours. His modus operandi is 


to commence at the bottom left-hand corner, 
take the first set of squares, and work across 
the drawing in a vertical direction. 
pose, for 


Sup- 


instance, he has to mosaic a 





WORK-BOX COVER IN TONBRIDGE WARE, 


bouquet of flowers. He refers to the 
bottom left-hand corner square and finds 
that it forms part of the groundwork of the 
design; that is to say, no portion of the 
drawing encroaches upon that space. As 
the groundwork is invariably white, he 
selects a slip of white wood from his plethora 
of little piles and lays it flat down upon his 
bench. Then he proceeds to the next square 
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the next square above, and so on, until he 
has worked his way right across the design, 
taking each square one by one and super- 
posing their corresponding coloured slips of 
wood, in their order of sequence, in a little 
pile by his side. He then glues and 
presses these slips tightly together, 
and thus obtains a little block, three 
and a half inches long, one inch 
wide, and two or three inches in 
thickness, composed of thin little 
strips of variegated woods. He 
annotates this “number one” and 
proceeds to set up the second line of 
squares upon the drawing in the 
same manner, which he also after- 
wards glues up and consecutively 
numbers; and so on, until he has 
finished the design. If the drawing 
is a very large one, he may have as 
many as two hundred of these blocks 
of glued strips of wood. <A_ thin 
veneer, about the twentieth of an 
inch thick, is now longitudinally cut 
from block “number one.” As he 
has now cut the reverse way of the wood, 
this veneer consists of a number of little 
frail sticks, three and a half inches in length 
and about a twentieth of an inch square, 
firmly held together by the glue. He lays 
this upon his bench, cuts a similar veneer 
from the second block, and glues it to the 
veneer cut from the first block, and so on 
with all the blocks, alternately cutting 





AN INKSTAND AND PAPER-KNIFE IN TONBRIDGE WARE. 


above. This occupies a portion of the design 

the end of the petal of a leaf. This is 
green, and he therefore selects a piece of wood 
of the correct greenish shade, and lays this 
slip upon the former siip and proceeds to 


veneers and glueing them to the preceding 
ones. These are now subject to great 
pressure in an iron press, to drive out all the 
superfluous glue, and to weld the frail, thin, 
pieces of wood firmly and __ inseparably 
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together. He has now obtained an exact 
and complete facsimile, square for square, 
of the drawing, in a solid block of wood 
three and a half inches in thickness. When 
thoroughly dry, veneers are again longi- 
tudinally cut with a circular saw from this 
block, and each veneer is a correct replica of 
the pattern. Out of a block three and a half 
inches in thickness it is possible to obtain 
as Imany as thirty veneers. 

The illustration on page 870 conveys a 
graphic representation of the block when it 
reaches this stage. It is a view of “ The 
Pantiles,” but to the uninitiated it appears 
to be an indistinguishable conglomeration 
of a number of small blocks of wood, and 
presents a blurred and fuzzy appearance, 
very sunilar to a photograph badly out of 
focus. The next illustration is the same 
view after it has been polished. This par- 
ticular piece of work only measures six 
inches in length and four and a half inches 
in breadth, yet there are no less than 
32,600 pieces of wood, extending over one 
hundred different colours, involved in its 
composition. As heliochromic photography 
is not yet wn fait accompli, it is impossible 
for us to do full justice to the work, 
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When the veneers of the complete design 
are obtained, they form the outside decora- 
tion of a variety of articles. Thus “ Shake- 
speare’s House” appears upon the lid of a 
workbox, “’The Pantiles” upon awriting-desk, 
the bouquet of roses upon a handkerchief- 
box, and so on, according to the articles to 
which they are best adapted. After they 
have been planed and smoothed by sand- 
paper a high glaze is imparted to the work 
with two or three coats of varnish, followed 
by a good polish. 

The cubical appearance of the inlaying in 
the next illustration is peculiarly realistic 
and beautiful. Here diamond-shaped pieces 
of wood are inlaid ; but by arranging all the 
light-coloured pieces of wood in one direc- 
tion, the dark-coloured pieces in another, 
and the half-toned pieces in yet a third, the 
peculiar veracious effect is obtained. The 
veining in some of the lighter-coloured 
portions is particularly beautiful. This is 
obtained by cutting the medullary rays of 
the wood on the “splay,” as it is called, or 
on the transverse-—that is, neither vertically 
nor horizontally, and the more acute the 
angle towards the perpendicular the more 
elongated become the circles. 
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row “ae, Glee network of lanes lying 
; yea) between Fleet Street and 
Holborn is one of the most in- 
teresting districts in London. 
It was long the home of the 
lawyers, but to-day the printer 
is gradually ousting them from their place. 
sut even the roar of a thousand giant 
presses cannot give the spot an air of 
modernity. Every by-way has a_ history, 
and the memories of many generations cling 
around each tortuous lane. Elizabethan 
and Stuart buildings surprise the explorer 
in most unexpected quarters, and now and 
again one even comes across private houses 
erected by the early Tudors. Modern 
buildings, like the Rolls and Record offices, 
are built so substantially and in such style 
that, notwithstanding their newly-pointed 
stone, one would fain believe them the old 
castles of Norman freebooting barons. 

It is in the centre of this neighbourhood, 
in Bream’s Buildings, just off Chancery 
Lane, and almost under the shadow of the 


THE BIRKBECK 
INSTITUTE: 


THE STORY OF 
LONDON’S EVENING UNIVERSITY. 


By Frep. A. McKenzin. 


Record Office, that the Birkbeck Institute 
has its home. At first there seems some- 
thing incongruous about the site, for there is 
little that is antiquarian about the Birkbeck. 
With its 3,000 busy students it rather 
typifies the progressive spi:it of to-day. Yet 
to men of coming centuries the Institute will, 
perhaps, possess a greater historic interest 
than almost anything around it, for it is the 
birthplace of a movement that has as 
materially affected the lives of the mass of 
the English people as did either the intro- 
duction of steam or the growth of the 
factory. It was here that the movement for 
the education of the people took its real rise, 
and the modern spread of technical educa- 
tion was foreshadowed. 

Seventy-five years ago the lot of the 
British working man was anything but 
happy. His wages were low, his hours of 
labour limited only by his personal endur- 
ance, and the cost of the barest necessaries 
of life was exceedingly high. Sanitary 


regulations were almost unknown, and the 
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horrible slums in which even skilled artisans 
had then to herd were often past all power 
of pen to describe. The public libraries, 
free art gal- 
leries, and 
the popular- 
isation of 
knowledge, 
now com- 
m onplaces 
of our life, 
were then 
almost un- 
dreamt of. 
The daily 
paper = cost 
sevenpence, 
and monthly 
magazines 
were the 
luxury of 
the “ better 
classes.” 





DR. GEORGE BIRKBECK. 

(From the painting by Samuel Lane.) What was 
the use of 

public libraries or popular prints when the mass 
of the people could barely spell their letters ? 
Such was the condition of affairs when 
the forerunner of the Birkbeck Institute 


came into being. It necded a courageous 
man to formulate any scheme for the im- 
provement and education of the working 
classes, but, happily for them, there was : 
man who had sufficient faith to initiate what 
has proved such a splendid success and such 
an admirable example. 

This, then, was the period when Dr. 
Birkbeck, «a philanthropic Glasgow physician, 
began his campaign for the instruction of 
working men. He started classes in Glasgow, 
which were so successful that, in 1823, after 
much consideration, he opened a Mechanics’ 
Institution in London, near the site of the 
spacious building now occupied by the 
Institute. 

The scheme was altogether new, for up to 
then there had been no provision for adult 
evening education in London. Like all new 
departures, it created much comment. A 
number of Liberal politicians, including Sir 
Francis Burdett, Lord Denman, and others, 
rallied to Dr. Birkbeck’s support. Francis 
Place, the famous “ Radical tailor of Charing 
Cross,” was unwearying in his defence ; 
Lord Brougham sent a cheque for £20; 
and several enlightened nobles, headed by 
the Duke of Sussex, became patrons and 
supporters. Byron gave his influence in its 
favour, because, as he declared, the most 
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useful and numerous body of people in the 
kingdom would be enabled to judge of 
things for themselves, and, consequently, the 
ancient aristocracy of England would be 
secure for ages to come. ‘The accompanying 
illustration of the foundation stone of the old 
Institution shows many of the leading names 
of the time in politics, literature, and science. 

But in certain circles Dr. Birkbeck’s 
scheme was received with dismay. ‘Theodore 
Hook, in his vitriolic Sunday sheet, John 
Bull, could not find words bitter enough for 
the “squalid hypocrisy”’ of the plan. One 
ponderous magazine gravely declared that 
**a scheme more completely adapted for the 
destruction of this Empire could not have 
been invented by the author of evil himself.” 
It was proclaimed that to teach the mechanic 
would unfit him for his work, make him a 
rebel and a _ revolutionist, overthrow the 
Throne, and wreck the Church. 

The Institution proved an immediate and 
striking success. The founder defined his 


aim as being to give “instruction to the 


students in the arts they practice and in the 
various branches of science and useful know- 
ledge” ; and numbers flocked to hear the 
lectures. All the sneers at “ Dr. Brickbat 


and his greasy mechanics” only served to 
advertise the work, and in a few years 
similar institutions were started in scores 
of country towns. They did a good work 
for many years, and then a decline set in. 
Excellent as they were at the beginning, 


many refused to adapt themselves to the 
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after institution that had done years of good 
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THE ORIGINAL FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE 
BIRKBECK INSTITUTE. 


new conditions created by the greater spread 
of education. Their lectures were often 
dull, their classes ill attended, and their hold 


on the working men diminished. Institution 
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From a photo by] 
MR. G. ARMITAGE-SMITH. 
(Principal of the Birkbeck Institute.) 


work finally seemed attacked by a kind of 
dry rot, and was obliged to close its doors. 

The original Mechanics’ 
Institution suffered for a 
time in the general decline, 
and about 1866 it reached 
the lowest point in its his- 
tory. Then Mr. George 
M. Norris. who had formerly 
served as a voluntary teacher, 
undertook the management 
and direction, and the scope 
of the place was materially 
altered. The name was 
changed to that now used, 
“The Birkbeck Institute,” 
and from being a centre for 
mechanics the Institute be- 
came the educational resort 
of young people of a higher 
social standing. 

The former prosperity was 
soon more than regained. 
The number of classes was 
increased, the total of pupils 
became larger and larger, 
and in a few years the old 
home was found altogether 
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inadequate. Lord North- 
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brook (who took great interest in the work 
of the Institution and became its third 
President, succeeding the son of the founder) 
suggested the building of new premises and 
gave the first subscription towards it. In 
1883 the Duke of Albany laid the foundation 
stone of the present building, which was 
opened two years later by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. Mv. Norris retained the 
management and direction for thirty years, 
and became first Principal of the transformed 
Institute, working with remarkable energy 
and ability ; but in 1896 he found the con- 
stantly growing work too great a tax on his 
time, and, amidst general regret, he retired. 
He was succeeded by Mr. G. Armitage- 
Smith, M.A., the well-known University 
Extension lecturer, who for some time 
previously had lectured on Mental Science 
at the Institute and also acted as Honorary 
Secretary to the Education Committee. 

Mr. Armitage-Smith is a shrewd and 
practical North Countryman in the prime of 
life and possessing an abundant stock of 
nervous energy. He had done much to 
develop the Institute, particulariy in its 
University courses, and has established day 
classes for the London Degrees in Arts and 
Science. He has a peculiar faculty of 
winning the confidence of young people, and 
he has introduced the plan of cultivating 
personal intercourse with as many as possible 
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THE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 
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THE BIRKBECK 


of the students. He is always accessible to 
every member of the Institution, ready to 
advise courses of study, give counsel in 
difficulty. In his absence members can 
consult Mr. H. Wells Eames (Secretary to 
the Executive), or Mr. W. H. Congreve. 
Happy the Birkbeck students who have such 
good mentors at hand. 

The Birkbeck prides itself on being the 
pioneer of mixed education in England. At 
an early stage of its career it was resolved 
that the Institute rooms and classes should 
be open to men and women alike. At the 
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come here, usually after a hard day’s work in 
the office, school, or shop, for a definite 
purpose. They have some specific aim in 
View, certain subjects to study—the women 
as eager and industrious as the men. With 
the more liberal views which now prevail, 
education is as important to them as to men 
for their duties of life or for success in their 
careers. The hard working tone of the 
Institute is not favourable to frivolity, and 
there is little opportunity for it in an 
Institution so entirely educational and with 
no recreative elements.” 





[W. HW. Bunnett. 


THE PHYSICS LABORATORY, 


time the idea of mixed education was un- 
popular, and its advocacy created much 
unfavourable comment. People declared 
that all manner of undesirable consequences 
would ensue, and the governing body was 
solemnly warned of the downfall it was 
inviting. 3ut no harm whatever followed 
the innovation at the Birkbeck, and the 
practice has been continued to this day. I 
inquired of Mr. Armitage-Smith if he found 
that the free intermingling of young people 
of both sexes in the classes was desirable. 
He thought that it was beneficial to both, 
und had a refining influence. “The students 


Professor Tyndall once termed the Birk- 
beck “ London’s evening university.” The 
name was an appropriate one, and aptly 
shows the line between this and the many 
polytechnics and great evening educational 
institutions that have sprung up within the 
past few years. The Birkbeck is not so 
strong on the social side as are many far 
smaller places. It has a good reading-room 
and library, an excellent winter series of 
popular lectures, and a modest refreshment 
department; but it does not attempt to 
provide the numerous clubs and varied means 
of recreation found in such a centre as the 
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Regent Street Polytechnic. The Birkbeck 
prefers to concentrate its strength on educa- 
tion, apart from purely technical teaching ; 
and here it goes higher and further than 
others. It devotes itself to giving a really 
efficient secondary education. Teachers in 
day schools, civil servants, commercial clerks, 
business men, students for the learned 
professions, and others seeking to take a 
London University degree, find here the kind 
of assistance they require. In this its 
success is best proved by the actual results of 
its work. In the examinations held during 
the session of 1896-7 eighty students passed 
University of London examinations, of whom 
one took the London “M.A.” in Mental 
Science, thirty-four passed the London Inter- 
mediate examination in Medicine, one gained 
a Royal Academy Scholarship for Painting, 
and numerous students obtained certificates 
from the Science and Art Department, 
Society of Arts, Bankers’ Institute, and other 
bodies. Several gained County Council 
exhibitions, or passed the Cambridge Higher 
Locals. 

The Art School requires a special word to 
itself. When Mr. A. W. Mason, its present 
head, first took charge, it had no_ better 
accommodation than a room where gas had 
to be burned all day for light, and where, 
naturally, pupils were few. To-day it has 
big studios at the top of the building, with 
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PAINTING FROM A MODEL IN THE LIFE 
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excellent north light, and is attended by a very 
large number of students. The art classes 
are held during the daytime as well as in 
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“THE GLEANER.” 


(By Annie Taverner, a student at the 
Birkbeck Life Class.) 


the evening, and, though elementary drawing 
is taught, the chief work of the school 
is in the higher branches of designing, life 
studies, black-and-white work for the Press, 
and modelling in clay. Every year now 
the work of several of the old pupils is seen 
on the walls of the Royal Academy, and 
Birkbeck trained illus- 
trators are to-day doing 
good work on several 
leading ondon maga- 
zines. Art students 
have already learnt that 
it is possible to get the 
major part of their 
training even better in 
London than in Paris, 
and among London 
schools the Birkbeck 
Atelier Mason deservedly 
holds a high place. 
The illustration, “The 
Gleaner,” a good speci- 
men of Birkbeck work, 
reproduces a painting 
in oils done by Miss 
Annie Taverner in the 
Life Class, under the 
instruction of Mr. 
Childs Pocock. 

If one were to tell of 
all the departments de- 


oe serving special mention, 


(W. H. Bunnett. 


ROOM. this article would be 
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little more than a 
chemical and biologic 
be passed 


over. 
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MISS OLGA NETILERSOLE, 
(A former student at the Birkbeck Institute.) 


psychology taken by 
attendance at these is 
includes people of all 
fifty sit side by side 
women in their teens, 
mastering the ele- 
ments of .Mental 
Science and plunging 
into the depths of 
philosophy—a sure 
sign that even the 
prosaic life of London 
cannot crush the con- 
templative and specu- 
lative side out of 
human nature. 
Among the old stu- 
dents of the Institute 
are many who have 
since won fame in the 
most varied callings. 
Mr. Shorter, the edi- 
tor of the J/lustrated 
London News, studied 
here for some time ; 
the editor of the 
Academy was a mem- 
ber; and Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards _ has 
publicly admitted his 
indebtedness to the 
Birkbeck for the les- 
sons he learnt there 


®. gS in 
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catalogue. But the 
al departments cannot 
They are splendidly 


equipped 
with much 
costly appa- 
ratus, and 
are largely 
used by 
scientific 
students 
and medical 
students 
from the 
hospitals. 
Among the 
most popu- 
lar features 
the In- 
stitute, 
strange as 
it may at 
first appear, 
are the 
classes on 
logic and 
the Principal. _ The 
excecdingly high, and 
ages. Men well over 
with young men and 
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when, as a poor lad fresh from Cornwall, he 


first 


ame to London. 


Mr. Sidney Webb, 


the distinguished economist and Fabian, 


studied 
long here. 
Mr. W. Pett 
Ridge, 
whose stor- 
ies are so 
popularand 
entertaln- 
ing, has 
been for 
sixteen 
years a 
mem ber, 
and is still 
an active 
worker, be- 
ing one of 
the Council 
and on the 
Executive 
Committee. 
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MR. SIDNEY 


(C. E. Fry. 


WEBB. 


Among dramatists the Birk- 


beck can claim Mr. Pinero and Mr. Arthur 
Shirley ; and Miss Olga Nethersole was once 


a student of the elocution class. 


It is some- 


times said that Sir Henry Irving was a 


student here. 


This is a mistake, for Sir 


Henry Irving assures me that, though always 


[Alfied Ellis. 
PINERO. 


(Who studied for a time at the Birkbeck Institute.) 





taking an interest in 
the Institute, he never 
belonged to it or 
studied in its classes. 
Among other distin- 
guished students may 
be mentioned Mr. 
Sydney Gilchrist 
Thomas, the inventor 
of the Basic Bessemer 
process of steel manu- 
facture, the late Pro- 
fessor Tomlinson, Dr. 
Gregory, the traveller 
and explorer, Mr. 
Alexander Watson, 
the talented  elocu- 
tionist, and Mr. J. 
Edward Pearce, the 
well known provincial 
actor. 

Mr. Francis Ravens- 
croft, the Number 
One member of the 
Institute, is best 
known to the world 
as founder of another 
“ Birkbeck ”— the 
Bank—which, though 

20 
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to-day quite separate from the Institute, yet 
sprang out of it. When a young man, Mr. 
Francis Ravenscroft was an articled pupil to 
asolicitor. He joined the London Mechanics’ 
Institution (as it was still then called) in 
1847 for the purpose 
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and overcame the rush won it such a reputa- 
tion and gained a degree of public confidence 

as any might envy. 
Although the Birkbeck Institute does not 
undertake technical teaching, it is associated 
with one of the new- 





of studyingshorthand, | 
and seven months 
after his admission— 
when only eighteen 
years old—he was pro- 
posed as a member of 
the Committee. There 
was a hot contest for 
the vacant offices, but 
Mr. Ravenscroft came 
out head of the poll. 
He has been on the 
Committee — or the 
Council, as it is now 
called —ever since, for 
over half a century in 
unbroken succession. 
A Chancery suit inter- 
ested him in the work 
of building socicties, 
and he resolved to 
start a building 
society on improved 
lines. The Society 
was begun in the 
offices of the Institute, 
and for some time its 








est technological in- 
stitutes. When the 
Charity Commission- 
ers revised the City 
Charities in 1891, the 
Birkbeck. asked and 
obtained a participa- 
tion in the funds, the 
Commissioners paying 
off a debt that still 
rested on the new 
building, and making 
a grant of £1,000 a 
year. At the same 
time they federated it 
with the City of Lon- 
don College, another 
of the older educa- 
tional institutions of 
the Metropolis, and 
with the then unbuilt 
Northampton _ Insti- 
tute in Clerkenwell, 
making the whole the 
City Polytechnic, each 
of the three working 
independently, but 








main patrons were In- From a drawing by] 
stitute men. Gradu- — 
ally it grew to a great 

concern, and the Birkbeck Bank grew along 
with it ; but few people realised its size or 
its stability until there ocenrred the now 
historic “ rush ” of depositors in September, 
1892, caused by the failure of the Liberator 
Society. The way in which the Bank met 


In a subsequent Number there will be an exhaustive article, specially 
illustrated, dealing with the Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. | 
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tc. B. Black. With a cohesion of 


ee nm aims and plans. The 
Northampton — Insti- 


tute has recently been opened, and now 
affords the Birkbeck students facilities 
for gaining technical familiarity with any 
desired trade, besides gymnasia and swim- 
ming baths for the joint use of the three 
Institutions. 
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I was Master of the Horse to her Serene 
Highness the Dowager Duchess of Bieber- 
I chuckled to myself when I thought 


stein. 
of what cer- 
tain. friends 
of mine would 
say if they 
could see me 
in my new 
exalted posi- 
tion. 

Let no man 
think, how- 
ever, that it 
was a sine- 
cure. Far 
from it. The 
office, even in 
smaller prin- 
cipalities than 
thet of 
Bieberstein, is 
to some ex- 
tent one of 
honour, much 
coveted by the 
blue - blooded 
gallants who 
existatcourts; 
bat it is also 
connected 
with a good 
deal of down- 


right hard 
work. In my 
case [soon 
found that 


the chief ser- 
vice expected 
of me was 
that of teach- 
ing the young 
Princess what 
is known in 
Arminia as 
English 
riding. 


THE EMPEROR'S DETECTIVE. 
By Percy ANDRE. 


Illustrated Ly Ropert Sauber, R.B.A. 


INCIDENT OF THE 
FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


RUNAWAY HORSE AND 


THE 


I shall never forget the impression pro- 
duced upon me by my first interview with 
my illustrious young pupil, whose loveliness, 


so often commented upon 


of late by the newspapers, 


was really no myth. The 


old Dowager 
who had 
with a two minutes’ audi- 
ence upon my entry into 
the ducal household in 
Berolingen, 
and starchy body, who, 
after eyeing me for fully 
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Duchess, 
honoured me 


was a stiff 


ten seconds 
through a 
lorgnon with 
an immense 
handle, asked 
me if I spoke 
French, and, 
upon my re- 
plying in the 
negative, 
turned her 
back upon me 
and conversed 
for the re- 
maining 110 
seconds in 
that particu- 
lar lingo with 
Baron von 
Brinkwitz, 
who had pre- 
sented me. 
The Princess 
Alexandrine 
was of a dif- 
ferent make 
altogether. 
She addressed 
me at once in 
English, ex- 
tended me 
her hand, not 
to kiss, but to 
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shake, and kept me busy for quite a quarter 
of an hour answering questions innumerable 
about London society folks, the latest English 
sporting news, and other similarly entertain- 
ing matters. She spoke our language with 
a slight accent, but remarkably fluently, 
interspersing her sentences with the sweetest 
little slang phrases that ever fell from the 
lips of a pretty girl. Altogether, she was 
an up-to-date young lady of the most 
approved type, full of spirit, and dash, and 
pluck, and so simple and unaffected in 
manner that you quite forgot, when she 
talked with you, that you were conversing 
with the daughter of a sovereign house, who 
was about to ally herself with the near 
relative of the most powerful army chief in 
Europe. 

For there appeared to be little doubt that 
the chances of Duke Ernest with this sweet 
young princess were, in spite of his banish- 
ment, very favourable. The Duke was by 
no means ill-favoured. He had an engaging 
manner, and his reputation as a fast liver 
served, perhaps, rather to enhance than to 
lessen his charm in the eyes of an innocent 
girl, to whom wickedness, being an unknown 
and mysterious quantity, is correspondingly 
fascinating. Yet, pure and innocent as she 
was, it was the opinion of those who knew 
the Princess Alexandrine that, if anyone 
were capable of taming the rakish Duke, it 
was she, and it was not long before | 
coincided with this view. 

I had not been instafled in my new office 
more than a couple of days before I dis- 
covered that my surroundings were not all 
of a friendly character. I was looked upon 
with a good deal of envy by my fellow- 
servitors, and with unconcealed suspicion by 
those above me in rank and station. Among 
the latter, to my chagrin, I had to reckon 
her Majesty the Dowager Empress Fritz, to 
whom my young mistress, in her goodness 
of heart, took the first occasion to present 
me, thinking, no doubt, that, as an 
Englishman, I should be received with 
particular graciousness. Unfortunately, the 
reverse was the case. Her Majesty gave me, 
on the occasion in question, such indubitable 
signs of her disfavour that I turned red and 
white from sheer dismay, and the young 
Princess looked not a little embarrassed and 
displeased. 

I attributed all this to the fact that I was 
believed to have been introduced into the 
Bicberstein household as a kind of spy in the 
employ of the Duke of Friedrichsburg’s 
party, a circumstance, by the way, that 


annoyed and disturbed me a good deal ; for, 
though I had learned that the mysterious 
Colonel von Stauffenberg, through whom I 
had received my appointment, was no less a 
personage than the military secretary of the 
Emperor Willibald, I had no reason to 
suppose that he was in any way interested in 
my humble person. My dealings were with 
Herr von Retzow alone, and to all appear- 
ances the service this gentleman expected 
of me was merely that of tracking and 
identifying the persons who attacked him 
that eventful night when I first formed his 
acquaintance. 

Still, I- harboured for some time secret 
hopes that the disfavour with which I was 
evidently regarded by the party of the 
Dowager Empress might one day be counter- 
balanced by the favour of one still more 
powerful than she. Truth to say, I had 
originally come to Berolingen with some 
hazy notion that I might possibly succeed in 
entering the personal service of the Arminian 
sovereign, for whose adventurous spirit | 
entertained a deep admiration. Herr von 
Retzow, to whom I had confessed these 
aspirations, had somewhat artfully hinted at 
the possibility of their fulfilment as a kind of 
general recompense for the faithful perform- 
ance of such duties as he imposed upon me. 

However, if I dwelt fondly upon such 
dreams, they were soon destined to be rudely 
dispelled, as the incident I shall now relate 
will show. 

It occurred on one of Princess Alexan- 
drine’s morning rides in the Thiergarten, 
Which it was my duty to superintend in 
person in my capacity as Stallmeister. Those 
who know Berolingen and its unique Thier- 
garten will, of course, not need to be told 
that the famous central avenue leading from 
the Brandenberg Gate in a straight line 
through the forest to Carolinenburg possesses 
one of the finest riding rows in all Europe. 
It was here that the young Princess, usually 
accompanied by one of her ladies, took her 
regular morning canter. On the occasion | 
speak of, it being a somewhat raw and 
threatening March day, the thoroughfare 
was almost deserted. Riders on the row 
there were practically none, and, apart 
from the few gapers whose attention was 
arrested by the ducal livery of the groom 
following us, and who stood still and stared 
as we passed, we could scarcely have enjoyed 
greater privacy had we been taking exercise 
in the palace grounds. 

I was riding pensively about thirty yards 
behind the Princess and her lady, having 
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fallen back in order to give some instructions 
to the groom, when suddenly a loud shriek 
burst upon my ear and caused me to start 
and look up. The shriek proceeded 
from the Princess’s lady, and a glance was 
sufficient to satisfy me as to its cause. A 
man, who had apparently emerged from the 
forest that flanked the riding row, had seized 
the Princess’s horse by the bridle, and was 
forcing the animal backwards with his right 
hand, whilst his left hand was raised towards 
her in an attitude of urgent supplication. 
The fellow, as I could easily discern from 
the distance, was speaking to her rapidly and 
with great earnest- 
ness, but what the 
import of his words 
was, it was, of course, 







impossible for me to £ 
distinguish. As I vA 
drove the spurs into f 


my horse and galloped 
forward, I saw the 
Princess raise her 
riding-whip aloft, as 
if to strike at her 
assailant, and then 
lower her arm again 
without executing her 
purpose. The next 
instant the man’s left 
arm shot forward, an 
object like a letter 
or paper of some 
description passed 
from his hand to 
that of the Princess, 
and, before I could 
quite realise what was 
occurring, he had re- 
leased the bridle of 
the horse and dis- 
appeared with one or 
two bounds into the 
forest. 

Something like an electric shock passed 
through me as I saw him vanish, for just at 
that moment my eye had fallen upon his 
uplifted arm, and I observed that the fore- 


Singer of his left hand was missing. 1 was 


near enough to recognise that the loss of the 
finger was of recent date, a circumstance 
that exercised my mind greatly and increased 
my desire to capture the fellow. 

But here was a dilemma. Owing to the 
somewhat rough usage the Princess’s horse 
had been subjected to, it had become restive, 
and, unnerved as its rider was by what had 
occurred, I could see that she was fast losing 


‘*T saw the Princess raise ner riding-whip.” 


control of it. Indeed, almost before I had 
time to reflect whether I should spring to 
her assistance or follow my man into the 
wood, the spirited animal took a sudden side- 
leap and darted off at a furious gallop down 
the avenue. In an instant I had given my 
own horse the reins and was hot in pursuit. 
Hopeless as the attempt seemed, I had a 
notion that if I could overtake the affrighted 
beast before it reached the end of the 
avenue, which was fully two miles distant, I 
should succeed in seizing its bridle and 
checking its mad career. For the first 
minute or two I scarcely lessened the distance 

between us by a couple 

of yards. Then, how- 

Ns ever, thanks to the 

7 unstinted application of 

es. spurs and whip, I began 
ye to gain upon the fugi- 
ee Fe tive very perceptibly, 
and, within a hundred 
yards or so of the main 
thoroughfare which 
crosses the avenue near 
the Imperial summer 
palace at the end, | 
came up with it. 

But I was now con- 
fronted with a difficulty 
I had not reckoned 
upon. I had foolishly 

approached 
on the left 
side of the 
Princess, and 
consequent] y 
found myself 
unable to 
bring my 
animal near 
enough to 
reach over 
and seize the 
bridle of the 
runaway. I could have cursed myself for a 
senseless fool, but there was no time to 
dwell upon my folly. We were now barely 
fifty yards from the crossing, and in another 
minute would dash into the midst of the 
traffic passing there. 

Riding neck and neck as we were, I could 
see that the Princess in her fright had lost 
all power over her limbs, and merely retained 
her seat owing to the fact that the course of 
her animal’s flight was perfectly straight. 
The slightest swerve of the horse to the 
right or the left would have unseated her, 
with probably fatal consequences. The 
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sweat stood out on my brow in great drops, 
as I realised the imminent peril of the situa- 
tion. There was only one possible course to 
pursue, and, desperate though it was, I 
decided upon it instantly. Wrapping my 
own horse’s bridle firmly round my left 
hand, I extended my right arm towards the 
half inanimate girl. 

“Courage, Princess,” I cried to her. 
“ Rise in your stirrups and lean over towards 
me. I will answer for your safety.” 

I feared that she was already past com- 
prehending me, but to my relief she obeyed 
mechanically, and, bending over until my 
body formed an obtuse angle with my 
beast, I clasped my arm tightly round her 
waist, and lifted her bodily on to my own 
saddle. The weight caused me to sway 
dangerously for a moment, and the fearful 
strain of the bridle in my left hand, as I 
simultaneously reined in my horse, nearly 
broke my wrist. But I maintained my 
bal:znce with a supreme effort, and brought 
my beast to a standstill within half a dozen 
paces of the line of carriages and foot- 
passengers that was crossing the avenue at 
its lower end. Meanwhile the Princess's 
horse, relieved of its burden, turned sharply 
when it reached the crossing, and, retracing 
its course, careered back again towards the 
spot it had started from, where it was 
intercepted and caught by the groom. 

It was a feat to be proud of, though I say 
it myself, who in my day have successfull; 
matched my skill in similar fours de force 
against many a famous circus rider in his 
own arena. Still, but for the nerve displayed 
by my illustrious young mistress, [ could not 
have accomplished it. 

As her beautiful, lithe form lay closely 
nestled in my embrace, a thrill of immense 
pride and pleasure passed through me, and 
it was with difficulty that [ restrained myself 
from caressing her. To esgape the curiosity 
of the passers-by, who were attracted by the 
novel sight, I cantered back a couple of 
hundred yards, where I gently lifted my fair 
burden to the ground, and, dismounting 
myself, led her to a seat under the trees. 
She was still pale and trembling, but perfectly 
collected, and by the time her lady rode up 
and inquired tearfully whether she was 
injured, she had quite regained her old self 
again. 

“JT have had a jolly good fright, that’s 
all,” she said, in reply to her companion’s 
question. “ There’s no need to make a fuss.” 

To me she had so far not addressed a 
word, But I had felt the warm pressure of 
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her little hand that lay in mine as I conducted 
her to the seat, and it had spoken volumes. 
Now, however, she turned to me and said 
simply, in her delightful, unconventional 
little way— 

“That was bravely done of you, Mr. 
Raleigh. You are a brick. I shall not 
forget it.” 

To convey on paper the sweet effect of 
her words and accent would be impossible. 
There was as little sentimentality about her 
as there was stiffness or hauteur inher 
manner, and once her gratitude was expressed, 
the matter was dismissed for good. The 
groom had now trotted up with her 
Highness’s horse, which she insisted on 
remounting, in spite of my remonstrances 
and the agonised entreaties of her lady that 
she would allow a carriage to be sent for and 
drive back to the palace. 

** Nonsense, Wenzlau,” she said, addressing 
the noble Friulcin somewhat peremptorily. 
“Do you take me for a hysterical schoolgirl ? 
You may go home in a carriage if you prefer 
it; but when [ ride out on horseback, I 
return on horseback or not at all.” 

I ventured to propose that, for safety’s 
sake, we should exchange horses, and offered 
to transfer the saddle from her horse to 
mine. But she persisted in her determination 
to ride home on her own animal, and, having 
satisfied myself that there was no real danger, 
I assisted her to mount, and we returned to 
the city. 

I have noticed, in my humble experience 
of life, that the events of our existence which 
raise us, so to speak, to the summit of 
delight, are generally in the closest proximity 
to those which hurl us into the dust of shame 
and despondency. As I rode at the side of 
my young Princess, carefully watching every 
movement of her horse; | would not have 
exchanged my position for a generalship. 
Yet, before we reached the palace [I was 
destined to meet with a rebuff that dashed 
my dearest hopes to the ground. 

It occurred thus. Our little cavalcade had 
hardly issued from the avenue, and was 
crossing the large open space fronting the 
Arch of Victory, or Brandenburg Gate, when 
the beating of drums and the sharp, regular 
clash of military arms close by indicated that 
the guard stationed behind the Arch had 
turned out and was rendering a royal salute. 
In another instant the carriage of the 
Kmperor came into view, driving rapidly 
through the great arched gateway and across 
the square towards the Thiergarten. 

Observing our little party, his Majesty 
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immediately gave a sign for the carriage to 
be stopped, and tlhe Princess rode forward to 
greet its Imperial occupant. The moment 
was an exciting one for me, for I could see 
by the animated way in which her Highness 
was conversing that she had plunged 
impulsively into a description of her recent 
adventure, and, from the quick glance which 
his Majesty once or twice shot in my 
direction, I judged that my own exploit had 
not been passed over in silence. 

I was just wondering whether the Princess 
would mention the circumstance of the paper 
handed to her by her strange assailant—a 
subject on which she had so far maintained 
complete silence—when I suddenly saw the 
Emperor beckon to me to approach. I went 
forward with a beating heart. I had never 
seen his Majesty at close quarters, and my 
natural curiosity, coupled with the elation I 
felt at being presented to him under what 
I thought such exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, caused me a mingled sensation 
of pride and nervous dread. 

Judge of my consternation, then, when 
his Majesty, without waiting for the Princess 
to present me to him, and regarding me with 
a look of stern displeasure, addressed me as 
follows : 

“These are strange things I hear, Mr. 
Stallmeister. A princess attacked in my 
capital in open daylight before your eyes, 
without so much as an attempt being made 
to secure the guilty scoundrel. Is it the 
custom of gentlemen in your country to 
suffer such affronts to go unpunished ? ” 

I began to stammer a few words of excuse, 
but his Majesty instantly cut me short. 

“Are you not acquainted with the 
Arminian language ?” he asked, speaking, 
as he had done before, in that tongue. 

I replied that I was, though I could boast 
but of a poor scholarship. 

“ Then please to note, sir,” his Majesty said 
curtly, “that it behoves the servant of an 
Arminian Princess to address the Arminian 
Emperor in the Arminian tongue.” 

This last shaft routed me utterly, and [| 
stood there like a fool, quite at a loss for 
words to defend myself. The manifest 
injustice of this treatment, seeing that the 
Emperor had just been fully acquainted with 
the true circumstances of the occurrence 
which was apparently the cause of it, struck 
me less than what seemed to me to be the 
pointed animosity of the tone in which he 
addressed me. The Princess had noticed 
both with evident displeasure, and I saw her 
pretty lip pout ominously. 





“T fear I have not explained myself 
clearly, sire,” she said boldly, before I could 
collect myself to reply. “ Doubtless Mr. 
Raleigh could have made an attempt to seize 
the man ; but in that case it would certainly 
not have fallen to my lot to relate the facts 
of my adventure to your Majesty.” 

“ T understand, I understand,” the Emperor 
answered, totally ignoring the drift of her 
words, and still speaking with some irritability. 
* Rest assured, Princess, that the matter 
shall be strictly inquired into. My police 
shall leave no stone unturned to discover the 
perpetrator of this gross insult and bring 
him to justice. I will concern myself per- 
sonally in the investigation.” 

“May I be permitted to state, sire,” I 
now ventured to say, my confidence being 
somewhat restored by the generous intcr- 
vention of my fair champion, “that the 
fellow has the forefinger of his left hand 
missing, and that I have reason to believe 
that it was cut off within the last four or 
five weeks.” 

I saw his Majesty give a slight start, and 
looked at me sharply. 

“ Tt is well,” he said after a pause. “ You 
will have an opportunity of giving such 
information as you may possess to the proper 
authorities.” 

He waved his hand in token that both the 
subject and I were dismissed, and, turning 
to the Princess, conversed with her for a few 
minutes, after which he saluted her Highness 
and drove on. 

I think one is never more conscious of the 
intensity of one’s hopes than at the moment 
when they crumble into dust. The manifest 
disfavour shown me by the Dowager 
Empress had led me to the conclusion that 
I should be the more likely to find grace 
with her imperious son. Yet, unaccountably 
enough, I had been received here with even 
greater coldness and repugnance. The 
mystery of it all was the greater that I could 
not imagine my present position had been 
secured to me without some favour in exalted 
quarters. Herr von Retzow, powerful though 
he was, could scarcely have placed me where 
I was unless he had been aided by others 
more influential than he. Who, then, were 
these ? I had learned by this time to know 
that there were but two parties at the 
Imperial Court—that of the Emperor himself 
and that of his mother the Empress Fritz. 

By those in whose midst I now lived I 
was supposed to be in the service of the 
former. Yet, if all the gossip I heard around 
me was true, the famous political spy, whom 




















so many feared, had cast in his lot with the 
Emperor’s opponents, and was using the 
knowledge he possessed to paralyse the actions 
of those upon whom the success of his 
Majesty’s pet schemes mainly depended. 
Surely a more puzzling situation could hardly 
be conceived. 

The occurrence of that day seemed to me 
momentous enough to be made the subject 
of a special report to my patron, and I 
consequently repaired to his house towards 
midnight, the hour he had set for my visits, 
in order to place him in possession of the 
facts. 

He received me, as he always did, with 
that curious mixture of kindly regard and 
conscious superiority which marked his whole 
bearing towards me. Inwardly I resented 
the tone of raillery he frequently fell into 
when addressing me. But there was that 
about the man which checked any expression 
of ill-humour on my part, and, to put it 
quite plainly, awed me into a state of sub- 
missiveness which often caused me to wonder 
at myself. 

I offer this as an explanation of much that 
may appear dubious in the course of conduct 
I pursued towards a personage whose plans 
were then as much a mystery to me as he 
was himself. I would also, in justice to 
myself, beg the reader to understand that the 
Herr von Retzow, as he figured some weeks 
later in the famous political trial that 
engrossed the attention of Europe—as the 
convicted traitor and notorious blackmailer 
who levied fortunes by way of hush-money 
from those whose secrets he had made his 
own-—was not the Herr von Retzow as he 
was known to the public at the time I am 
writing of. Else, on my word as a man and 
a soldier, this history had never been penned. 

Apart from the natural desire for my own 
preferment, I had had two strong personal 
reasons for entering the household of the 
Duchess of Bieberstein, conscious though | 
was that I did so practically in the capacity 
of a spy and an eavesdropper. In the first 
place, unless Herr von Retzow had grossly 
deceived me, it was in these surroundings 
that I was most likely to meet and identify 
the gentleman who had so narrowly missed 
knifing me that night in the Thiergarten six 
weeks ago; and, secondly, I knew of no 
better means of bringing about an encounter 
between my humble person and the illustrious 
Duke whom I had to thank, either directly 
or indirectly, for the present damaged con- 
dition of my cranium. I had vowed that I 
would not quit Arminian soil before I had 
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crossed swords with his High-and -mightiness, 
for, with all due honour to royal Llood, when 
it comes to hard knocks all the world is a 
level plain to me, and one skull as good as 
another. 

Herr von Retzow listened to my story 
with rapt attention, but expressed no 
surprise. 

“T cannot complain of the manner in 
which you have acquitted yourself,” he said 
when I had finished, “save in one respect. 
The opportunity to secure the person of 
my particular friend with the missing fore- 
finger was, I admit, forfeited through no 
fault of yours. But if you could not lay 
hands on the man himself, you might well 
have secured the next most important thing 
—namely, the paper he passed into the hands 
of the Princess. Did you not think of that 
while she lay unconscious in your very 
arms ? ” 

The thing had certainly not occurred te 
me; nor, indeed, had it done so, would I 
have considered the act one worthy of an 
honourable man and a gentleman-—a fact 
which I conveyed to my questioner in very 
plain terms. 

“ You are somewhat punctilious, my good 
friend, for a man in your position,” he said, 
with that confounded air of a grand seigneur 
which he was wont to assume on occasions. 
“There is such a thing as a man proving too 
large for his boots, which is rather awkward 
when the boots happen to be purchased but 
not paid for. Nay, you need not grow 
angry,” he added quietly, seeing me start up 
and redden at the taunt. “ I know what [| 
am saying, end you may believe me_ that 
you would have served the Princess more 
effectively by acting as I have suggested. 
But let that pass. On the whole, friend Sir 
Walter, I think I would rather entrust my 
safety to your sword than to your wit.” 

He was full of these cutting sayings ; 
but he uttered them so coolly and so 
obviously unconscious of the possibility of 
their giving offence, that it was difficult to re- 
ceive them otherwise than in good part. It 
was evident that he regarded the letter inci- 
dent as being of more serious import than I 
had imagined. Indeed, he questioned me so 
closely as to what I knew of the Princess’s 
movements and the opportunities afforded 
her for interviews with strangers that | 
concluded he anticipated some sinister design 
upon her person; and, my mind running, 
as it frequently did of late, upon the Duke 
of Friedrichsburg and his madcap escapades, 
I somewhat foolishly exclaimed that if it 
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were he who contemplated any violence to 
her Highness, there was a certain person not 
too distantly connected with myself who 
would make him pay dearly for it. 

Herr von Retzow looked at me with a 
glance of amused surprise. 

“Oho!” he said, “you aim at high 
game, it appears. It would be well for you 
to remember, however, that we are not in 
England, and that there are such things as 
indictments for high treason in_ this 
country.” 

“Treason or no treason,” I replied stub- 
bornly, “I have an old score to settse with 
the Duke, and the opportunity shall not fail 
me for want of the making.” 

“Well,” observed Herr von Retzow sar- 
donically, “I am not sure that his Highness 
might not be the better for a little blood- 
letting. But let this jest go no further,” he 
broke off sternly. ‘For one who aspires 
to win the Emperor’s favour, you are 
venturing upon very dangerous ground.” 

“Pooh!” I said; “such threats do not 
frighten me. Truth to say, I would part 
with my chance of gaining his Majesty’s 
good will for a mighty small consideration. 
It appears I am not of the make that pleases 
his Imperial fancy.” 

“ Possibly because his Majesty knows more 
of Mr. Raleigh and his doings than Mr. 
Raleigh wots of,” Herr von Retzow remarked 
dr'ly. 

His words made me start, recalling to my 
mind, as they did, the various whisperings I 
had lately heard of this man’s daring inter- 
ference in the political movements of the 
time. But before I could reply Herr von 
Retzow burst into a boisterous laugh. 

“ As I have said, my dear Sir Walter,” he 
cried, “ whatever your other abilities may be, 
you are decidedly lacking in detective pene- 
tration, or you would not be so blind to what 
is most obvious.” 

Saying which, he dismissed me in his usual 
peremptory fashion, after having cautioned 
me to note carefully who approached my 
young mistress, outside of those who formed 
her ordinary surroundings, and to inform 
him instantly of any unusual event that 
might occur in the ducal household. 

I little dreamed how soon I should have 
occasion to follow these directions, nor how 
miserably I myself was to become involved 
in the extraordinary event which shortly 
befell, and which threw the whole court of 
Berolingen into a state of consternation. 

It was about four days after my visit to 
Herr von Retzow, and three days before the 


famous masked ball that took place that year 
at the Imperial Palace—the first of its kind, 
I was told, ever given at the Arminian court 
—when the Princess Alexandrine sent for 
me early one morning, and, placing a strip 
of paper in my hands, asked me if I was 
acquainted with the address written upon it, 
and would undertake to conduct her thither. 

“T intend to ride to this place within half 
an hour,” she said, “accompanied by you 
and Wenzlau, whom I know I can trust. 
You will, therefore, have to find some excuse 
for leaving Friedrich (her Highness’s groom) 
behind. ‘The visit, I need hardly tell you, 
must be kept strictly secret.” 

I gave a glance at the paper, and fell back 
aghast. The address it contained was that 
of the identical house I had watched and 
entered that fatal night when I made the 
attempt to secure the mysterious packet of 
papers for Herr von Retzow. 

“Tam only too well acquainted with this 
place, Princess,” I stammered at last. “If I 
may venture to advise your Highness a 

“No, you may not, Mr. Raleigh,” she 
interrupted me in her most peremptory 
fashion. “I only take advice when I ask 
for it. You need feel no alarm,” she added 
reassuringly. “I know my own mind, and 
am very well able to take care of myself.” 

With that she intimated to me very clearly 
that my interview was at an end, and I re- 
tired in a state of considerable perplexity. 

What could I do? Had I refused to 
become a party to the expedition, it would 
undoubtedly have taken place without me, 
and what would have been gained thereby ? 
It required little reflection to tell me that 
this proposed visit of the Princess to the 
house in the Waldstrasse was the sequel of 
her adventure in the Thiergarten four days 
before. Nor was its purpose any less easy of 
conjecture. What cared I, then, if the 
Princess, as appeared more than likely, were 
going there to obtain proofs, as I had ob- 
tained them, of the Duke of Friedrichsburg’s 
secret marriage? At all events, I could not 
prevent it. My sense of justice and pro- 
priety had always rebelled at the thought of 
the projected union between this sweet girl 
and the notorious rake who was bound by 
every instinct of truth and honour, if not by 
the law itself, to abide by his sacred pledge 
to another. I knew, of course, that no 
alliance entered into by a member of the 
Arminian Imperial family is regarded as 
binding in law, unless it be contracted with 
the express sanction of the head of the reign- 
ing house. But I knew also, just as surely, 
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that if the Princess Alexandrine once learned 
of such an alliance on the part of Duke 
Ernest, no power on earth would induce her 
to confer her hand upon him, let the law say 
what it might. 

When her Highness started out, therefore, 
about half an hour later, on this peculiar 
expedition, I accompanied her with some 
misgivings as to the view Herr von Retzow 
might take of my ready compliance with her 
wishes, but certainly without the slightest 
apprehension that any danger threatened her 
person. 

In order toavoid the main thoroughfares 
and the public attention our appearance 
there was sure to attract, we took a round- 
about course to our destination, passing east- 
ward through the quiet residential quarter in 
the rear of the museums and picture galleries. 
It was consequently fully three-quarters of 
an hour before we reached the house in the 
Waldstrasse. 

While I assisted the Princess to dismount 
at the front gate, where she directed us to 
await her return, I glanced curiously up the 
drive at the windows of the house, secretly 
wondering what kind of an interview was 
about to take place there, and whether my 
erstwhile charmer from Wittichau in Silesia 
would have any part in it. As I did so, the 
face of a man appeared for the space of an 
instant at one of the upper windows, and 
vanished again immediately. Brief as that 
instant was, however, it had given me an 
opportunity to scan the man’s features, and, 
incredible though it seemed, I could have 
sworn they were those of Herr von Retzow 
himself. 

A good deal disturbed by this coincidence, 
if coincidence it was, I would have asked the 
Princess’s permission to accompany her at 
least to the entrance of the house, where I 
should be closer at hand in case of need, but 
she anticipated my intention before I could 
carry it out, and, forbidding me in almost stern 
terms to follow her beyond the gate, walked 
with rapid strides alone up the drive-way to 
the house door. I saw it open at her 
approach, and noted with a sense of relief 
that the person who received her Highness 
was a woman. The door closed, however, 
too quickly to allow of my recognising who 
it was. 

I passed the minutes that now followed in 
a state of anxious suspense, which grew in 
intensity as I gradually conjured up in my 
mind all the possible dangers to which my 
young mistress might be exposed. The 
certainty that the man whose face I had 
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seen appear at the window was Herr von 
Retzow, while it mystified me beyond 
description, caused me no particular alarm 
in itself. That this Herr von Retzow was 
an inveterate schemer I had good reason to 
know. But from my experience of him I 
believed him to be, if not an absolutely 
honourable and scrupulous gentleman, at 
least one who would be incapable of en- 
snaring and doing injury to an innocent and 
defenceless girl. The very daring of such 
a thing, in face of the fact, of which he was 











‘*] hammered against the door with both my fists.” 


now doubtless aware, that the Princess had 
not come unprotected, made it seem im- 
possible to conceive. 

Yet, as twenty minutes, and even a half 
hour passed without sign of her Highness’s 
return, my uneasiness became a_ veritable 
torture. She had assured me that her 
presence in the house would not exceed a 
quarter of an hour. What, then, could be 
detaining her there? I saw that Friiulein 
von Wenzlau herself had now grown 
alarmed, and, determined at all cost to 
satisfy myself of the Princess’s safety, I 
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tied my horse to a tree, and, walking up 
the drive to the house, knocked resolutely 
at the door. Receiving no response, [ 
knocked again, this time with such vigour 
that the possibility of the sound not being 
heard inside was out of the question. But 
all remained still. I listened through the 
keyhole—for the door, upon my trying it, 
proved to be iocked—-but I heard no sound 
save the thumping of my own heart against 
my breast. ‘To all appearances the place 
was totally deserted. 

Roused now to a pitch of frenzied fear, I 
hammered against the door with both my 
fists until they were so much bruised that 
the continuance of the operation caused me 
actual pain. Then I bethought myself of 
another and more effective mode of pro- 
cedure. I had entered the house once 
before by unusual means, and what was to 
prevent me from doing so again now? 
Running round to the verandah fronting 
the garden proper, I swung myself upon it, 
and smashing in the first window I reached, 
crept through the aperture thus created, and 
so effected my entrance into the house. 

The room I[ entered was the same one that 
I had been in on the occasion of my former 
adventure. But it was empty, and passing 
through it into the outer passage I rushed 
at breakneck speed through the entire house, 
entering room after room, and searching 
every nook and corner, even down to the 
kitchen and cellar, without finding a living 
soul anywhere. The place was completely 
deserted. 

I rubbed my eyes and forehead in my 
utter perplexity to account for the strange 
fact. But no amount of thinking and 
speculating could alter it. The Princess 
was gone, and those she had come to visit, 
whoever they were, had disappeared with 
her. Had she been kidnapped, murdered, 
abducted, or what? I could have kicked 
myself, as I stood there actually wringing 
my hands in my desperation, for the 
incredible folly I had been guilty of in 
permitting my young mistress to enter such 
a place unaccompanied. 

In the fever of my anxiety I recommenced 
my investigation and went through the 
house once more from the top to the bottom, 
but to no purpose, so far as the object I had 
in view: was concerned, which was to find 
the Princess. My search this time, however, 
was rewarded by a discovery which at least 
threw some light on her Highness’s strange 
disappearance, though it was far from afford- 
ing any explanation of its cause. There 


was a kitchen door, as I now found, leading 
into a kind of back garden, at the end of 
which [ could see a hedge that evidently 
divided the garden from a narrow lane 
beyond, for while I was gazing through 
one of the latticed windows in the basement 
I saw the head of some passer-by appear 
above the hedge in the distance, indicating 
clearly that there was some kind of 
thoroughfare behind it. 

The discovery acted upon me like a 
charm. Doubtless there was a gate leading 
from the garden to the lane, and if the 
Princess had left the house by this back exit, 
whether of her own free will or under 
compulsion, I might possibly still overtake 
ner. Without a moment’s delay, therefore, 
I hastened back to the spot where I had tied 
up my horse, and bidding the Princess's 
lady, who had by this time arrived at a state 
of tearful imbecility, await my return, | 
mounted the beast and rode off at a 
gallop. 

Taking the first left turning I came to, I 
struck the lane, as I had calculated, within 
about fifty yards of the spot where it passed 
the garden hedge. But, unfortunately, its 
whole length, as I now perceived, did not 
exceed three or four hundred yards, and, 
what was worse, though it had but one 
outlet, being a kind of blind alley, this 
communicated with an important thorough- 
fare, amidst the bustle and traffic of which 
it was all but hopeless to track the fugitives. 
Still, I persevered for a while, riding up the 
street about half a mile in each direction, 
and inquiring in vain of every constable | 
met whether he had seen any persons pass 
by answering to the description I was able 
to give. At last, feeling that further pursuit 
was futile, and only meant a loss of valuable 
time, I returned once more to the place 
where I had left Friiulein von Wenzlau, and 
telling her in a few brief words what had 
happened, requested her to accompany me 
with all speed back to the palace in order to 
notify the Dowager Duchess of her daughter's 
strange disappearance. 

Instead of responding to my request, 
however, the brainless girl promptly went 
off into a violent fit of hysterics, which 
threatened to detain us still longer, for I was 
totally at sea as to how I ought to act in 
such an emergency. In my rage I for- 
tunately applied by instinct what I have since 
learned is the best remedy in cases of this 
kind, that is to say, I gave the girl a sound 
rating, winding up with the threat that | 
would hand her over to the next policeman 
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for safe custody, and proceed alone to the 
ducal palace, unless she instantly stopped her 
tomfoolery and accompanied me. 

T'he effect was instantaneovs. She called 
me a brute of an Englishman, whose 
company no Arminian lady of noble birth 
ought to be forced to endure, and rode off at 
such a pace that I had no little difficulty in 
keeping up with her. But the main object 
was gained, for in another twenty minutes 
we had reached the palace, where, the Duchess 
being absent, I unfolded my tale to the 
Master of the Household, with the result 
that, in less time than it takes me to write it 
down, the entire establishment was in a state 
of indescribable confusion and uproar. 

Mounted grooms were sent off in every 
direction, the Prefect of Police was imme- 
diately summoned to the palace, and mes- 
sengers were despatched to the Minister of 
the Interior—the Arminian equivalent of 
our Home Secretary—asking for the adoption 
of prompt measures to ensure the safety and 
the ultimate restoration of the kidnapped 
Princess. 

In the midst of all this turmoil and dis- 
order, I quietly took my leave, and, jumping 
into a droschky, directed the driver to take 
me at his top speed to the residence of Herr 
von Retzow. I was determined, in the first 
place, to make sure, without loss of time, 
that I had been mistaken in his supposed 
identity with the personage whose face I had 
seen at the window of the house in the 
Waldstrasse, and, secondly, provided I really 
found him at his place of abode, to acquaint 
him with the startling event of that morn- 
ing, and enlist his aid in searching for the 
lost Princess. 7 

It had struck the half hour after noon 
when I arrived at the well-known house, 
which I had, until then, never visited except 
at night. The door was opened by a servant 
in dark blue livery, whose face was unknown 
to me, and who, upon my inquiry whether 
Herr von Retzow was within, regarded me 
with a stare of supercilious surprise. 

“There is no person of that name living 
here,” he said curtly. “ You have probably 
mistaken the house.” 

“Not at all,” I answered. “I have 
visited Herr von Retzow here on several 
occasions. But I am not particular about 
the name. If your master is within, you 
will be good enough to announce me to him. 
Tam Mr. Walter Raleigh, Master of the 
Horse to her Serene Highness the Duchess 
of Bieberstein.” 

I knew the Arminian weakness for high- 
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sounding titles, and had not miscalculated 
the effect of my words. 

“T am very sorry, sir,” the man said 
civilly, “ but there must be some mistake in 
the address. This house belongs to his 
Excellency Colonel Heinrich von Stauffen- 
berg.” 

“ Very well, then, if the Colonel is within,” 
I said quickly, “have the goodness to 
conduct me to him. I have matters of 
importance to communicate to him.” 

I spoke on the spur of the moment, with- 
out consideration. I had often seen Colonel 
von Stauffenberg these last few weeks, and 
was aware that he and the man I knew as 
Herr von Retzow were two quite different 
persons. I knew, moreover, that his Excel- 
lency was a stern and uncompromising 
follower of the Emperor, who was as little 
likely to associate on intimate terms with a 
man like von Retzow as I was likely to 
fraternise with a cowherd. It afforded me, 
therefore, almost a sense of relief when the 
servant answered— 

“But his Excellency is not within. He is 
on duty ”’—meaning in attendance on the 
Kmperor—“ and will not return home for 
three or four days. Of course, if you 
desire that a message be delivered to his 
Excellency ——” 

“No, no,” I said hastily; “that is 
unnecessary.” 

In fact, 1 was at that moment in a state of 
confusion that left me very much in doubt 
whether my head was still between my 
shoulders or floating about in some other 
unknown region. The unexpected denial of 
Herr von Retzow’s connection with this 
house, where I had seen him act as un- 
disputed master, the recollection of the face 
at the window in the Waldstrasse, of whose 
true identity I was now more than ever 
convinced ; in short, the whole string of 
strange contradictions which appeared to 
characterise the actions of the extraordinary 
personage who, for more than six weeks, had 
exercised a controlling influence over my 
destiny, excited my imagination to such a 
degree that I felt as if I were in the hands 
of some uncanny power, and, stammering a 
foolish excuse, [ fairly turned tail and fled, 
no doubt leaving the pompous lacquey fully 
convinced that he had been dealing with an 
escaped lunatic. 

As I entered the Wilhelmstrasse, ten 
minutes afterwards, from the Avenue of 
Limes, the Emperor's carriage, preceded by 
two mounted policemen, and driving almost 
at a gallop, turned into the street at the same 
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time. His Majesty’s looks, of which I just 
caught a glimpse as the carriage whirled by, 
were as black as thunder, and he paid no 
response whatever to the respectful saluta- 
tions of the people, who stopped and 
uncovered as their Emperor swept past 
them. From the direction the carriage 
was taking, and other significant circum- 
stances, I guessed without difficulty that 
his Majesty’s destination was the ducal 
palace, and desirous, for obvious reasons, 
to avoid approaching the Imperial presence 
just now, I altered my course, and, instead of 
returning to the palace at once, as I had 
intended, proceeded to my lodgings, where 
I spent a couple of hours in distracted 
meditation before venturing back to the 
scene of my duties. 

When I reached the palace at last, towards 
four in the afternoon, order had to some 
extent been restored there, but no clue to 
the whereabouts of the young Princess had 
as yet been found. Nor, indeed, was the 
diligent search prosecuted by the authorities 
during the next few days rewarded by one 
particle of success. Not a trace of the lost 
Princess Alexandrine of Bieberstein could be 
found. She had disappeared, it seemed, as 
completely as if the earth had swallowed 
her up. 

As for myself, a perusal of the following 
missive will enable the reader to judge for 
himself of my condition of mind at this 
juncture. It was delivered at the palace by 
an ordinary street messenger about half an 
hour after my return, and ran as follows : 

“You are a sad simpleton, my dear Sir 
Walter. I can only hope that you will still 
retrieve some of the confidence I have 
reposed in you. We may meet again three 
days hence at. the Imperial court ball, which 
you will attend without fail. My further 
instructions will reach you there.—H. v. R.” 
To say that this message, which in its cool 





insolence capped everything else I had 
expericnced during the last six weeks, com- 
pletely staggered me, would be putting it 
too mildly. I was furious at the assumption 
of authority which its contents argued, but 
I was also totally nonplussed by its general 
tenor. That Herr von Retzow had had a 
hand in the abduction of the Princess 
Alexandrine was a fact I could have all but 
sworn to in a court of law. Yet, unless I 
was unable to read English aright, here was 
this same Herr von Retzow upbraiding me 
for not having prevented that calamity. 

It was worse than useless, however, to 
cogitate upon the subject, for the more I 
tried to fit the pieces of the puzzle together, 
the more intricate it seemed to grow. 
Moreover, I soon had matters nearer home 
to engross my thoughts. 

That evening I received a verbal notifi- 
cation from Baron von Brinkwitz curtly 
dismissing me from my office in the ducal 
household. It was a grievous blow to me, 
of course ; still, it was not an unexpected 
one, and I received it with a certain amount 
of equanimity. I was now once more a free 
lance, with little prospect of ever again 
intervening in the destiny of a Princess of 
the house of Bieberstein, or of even attending 
an Imperial masked ball. 

That I felt deeply humiliated by this new 
change in my fortunes goes without saying. 
But the humiliation was agreeably tempered 
with a sense of satisfaction at my release 
from a thraldom which had commenced to 
gall me, and when I laid my head upon my 
pillow that night I did so with the solemn 
vow that no man on earth should again 
induce me to take upon myself the anxieties 
and responsibilities I was now quit of. 

setter men than I have made similar 
vows before now, and broken them in spite 
of themselves, as J shortly broke mine. But 
this belongs to a new story. 


























GIVE me my heart and I will go, Now there is hope we shall agree, 
Or else forsake your wonted no: Since double no imparteth yea. 
No, no, no—no, no, no. If that be so, my dearest, 
With no, no, no my heart thou cheerest ! 


But since my dear doth doubt me, 
With no, no, no I mean to flout thee: 


No, no, no. Old Song. 
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possesses the original manuscripts, I am in 1895, when he was sick unto death, in 
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[Lieure, Paris. 


extant from his busy 
pen, and was written 
and composed in the 
noisy bustle and con- 
fusion of the family 
playroom during the 
Christmas holidays so 
long ago. 

George Augustus 
Sala was the genius of 
a somewhat remarkable 
family, and as such he 
suffered considerably in 
his childhood, since— 
for the amusement of 
his brothers and sisters 
—he was supposed, 
vulgarly speaking, to 
be able to “turn on 
the tap” at all times 
and seasons for the 
outward expression of 
the varied thoughts 
and ideas seething 
within him, just as in 
the afternoon and 
evening of his life he 
was too frequently 
valled upon to turn on 
that same tap by 
thoughtless or incon- 
siderate folks, without 
recompense or reward. 
As a child of a large 
family myself, | know 
full well that there are 
no more merciless 
critics in one’s youth 
than one’s own kith 
and kin of the school- 
room. 

When by chance I 
came upon the closely 
and carefully written 
romance of “Gerald 























Moreland,” I recoguised that this proba- 
tionary literary effort had been evolved quite 
as much from a determination to show his 
own flesh and blood that he was no ordinary 
boy, as by that strange power, Fate, which 
destined the author in after years to blossom 
out into one of the greatest of English 
journalists and men of letters of the nine- 
teenth century. Sala wanted, even at 
fourteen years of age, to show his critical 
relatives what he could do, and the sensa- 
tional tale of “ The Forged Will” was the 
maiden result of his literary power. Five 
years before this period the author was a 
poor little blind fellow, shut out from the 
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at least half a dozen times before he felt 
justified in putting “ Finis” and adding the 
queer looking little pen and ink sketches to 
the last page, which drawings were supposed, 
I have since been told, to be in imitation of 
a master he always loved—Rowlandson. 
Although little George Sala’s vision of 
outward life was so miserably curtailed in 
his unhappy childhood, his mind was never 
equally starved, as his favourite sister Gussy 
was his devoted slave and teacher, and read 
and talked to him incessantly in his years of 
darkness. Therefore, when sight was restored 
to him, it was the mere mechanism and 
formation of letters the lad had to master. 
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’ THE FIRST STORY WRITTEN BY 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


light of life, unable to read or write ; but an 
all-wise Power having mercifully restored his 
vision, or at least partially so, the lad set 
himself to master the art of reading and 
writing by aid of an old black-letter Chaucer 
which he had unearthed from his mother’s 
bookshelves. Learning to write as he did 
from such a volume accounts for the almost 
print-like caligraphy which was always the 
joy and delight of printers and compositors. 
In “Gerald Moreland ” the “ best” hand- 
writing of the youthful George Augustus is 
apparent, and, judging from the tidiness and 
cleanness of the original manuscript, I should 
say that the small scribe had copied it out 





The composition was all teeming within 
his busy brain, panting to make itself 
heard and seen in written characters, and 
out it came at the tender age of fourteen. 
The story of “Gerald Moreland,” a tale 
in one volume, contains about eleven 
thousand words, and, although naturally 
boyishly sensational, might well pass for 
the first literary production of a youth 
four years older. As to the neatness of 
the handwriting itself, I must leave my 
readers to pass judgment on that. From 
the title-page I note that the romance in 
question was finished at No. 29, Silver Street, 
Golden Square, on Tuesday, March 22, 1842, 
2D 
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and was affectionately dedicated to Miss 
Sarah E. Ashley. Now this Miss Sarah 
Edmonstone Ashley—whom I had _ the 
honour of knowing and visiting at De Vere 
Gardens, Kensington, in 1888, and whose 
death took place in that same year—was ¢ 
dear, pretty, little old lady of nearly ninety 
years of age, the only surviving female 
cousin of my husband. In his boyhood this 
rich cousin was tenderly good and kind to 





a 4 Yraldellnclans!~ 





Gussy, just as he dedicated his “ Autobiog- 
raphy” to me in his last years of labour. 
However, it is sufficient to say here that 
the story so affectionately addressed duly 
passed into the hands of his cousin, Sarah 
Ashley, and was religiously treasured by the 
estimable little lady, and through friends of 
hers it has come recently before my eyes. 
Miss Ashley was always, as I have said, 
a good friend to her boy cousin, tipping 
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him. But the inspiration, at such an early 
period of his life, of dedicating’ his first 
story to Miss Ashley, I feel convinced, ema- 
nated from the elder members of the Sala 
menaye, for George Augustus Sala never 
had throughout his life what is commonly 
called “an eye to business.” Had he been 
left entirely untrammelled in this his 
premier dedication he would possibly have 
inscribed it to the devoted companion in his 
hours of trouble, his affectionate little sister 
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him liberally when at school, and helping 
him by a weekly allowance when he was a 
starving youth of seventeen toiling on the 
fringes of art and literature; and finally, 
after the greater part of her riches had taken 
unto themselves wings and flown away, she 
left him a couple of thousand pounds as a 
legacy when she died. 

This legacy, it is almost needless to 
say, was in the course of a month or two 
promptly expended, partly in the acquisition 
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of a fine array of bookshelves and innumer- 
able books. The cheerful legatee was just 
as promptly relieved of the other moiety by 
many of his so-called friends, who, oddly 
enough, when they heard that G. A. §. 
had, as they horridly put it, “come in for 
a bit,” had one and all most wonderful 
investments to recommend him that would 
yield a golden harvest, most pleasant to 
dwell upon. Or perhaps they were temporarily 
“short,” and would like to borrow a 
“pony” or a “monkey,” as the case 
might be, of “dear George Augustus,” as 
they always called him when he was in 
health and strength, but which somehow or 
other changed to “poor old Sala” when he 
became non-earning, and was ill and _ sick, 
and could therefore be no further use to 
them either with his pen or his purse. 

So much for the first story written by 
George Augustus Sala. And now for the 
last magazine article he ever wrote, called 
“ Bedrooms on Wheels.” 


3EDROOMS ON WHEELS. 
(Mr. Sala’s last Magazine Article.) 


Endowed by nature with a fine capacity 
for blundering, an infirmity chiefly due, I 
should say, to the possession of a memory 
which, copious enough in some respects, is 
incurably unretentive as to names and dates 
(for example, I have said before now in print 
that Charles V. died at Trieste instead of 
Yusti; that the great medieval banking- 
house, Fiiggers, had their headquarters at 
Antwerp instead of at Augsburg, and that 
Jerome Bonaparte was king of Mecklenburg 
instead of Westphalia), a very considerable 
portion of my working hours is devoted to 
laborious endeavours to be accurate. I have 
often Jaughed, but the laugh was the bitter 
one of the Hebrew man of old, when I read 
that I am in the habit of “dashing off” 
my leading articles and other light literary 
wares ; and it is only the very few—perhaps 
not half a dozen people who have seen me 
at my work, who know how slowly and 
carefully I write, and how many dusty 
books I am often obliged to consult before 
I can veriry a fact or a proper name, which 
will only be incidentally mentioned in an 
essay of which the average natural life is 
about twenty-four hours—who would be able, 
were they willing, to describe my manner of 
“dashing off” an article of some fifteen 
hundred words.* Now I propose to write 

* In a little book I wrote in 1892, called ‘* Famous 
People I have Met,” and published by Messrs. Osgood 
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a disquisition on “ Bedrooms on Wheels,” 
otherwise railway sleeping-cars, and I am 
impelled to undertake such a task first, by 
the remembrance of what an important 
factor in modern civilisation the sleeping- 
car has become, and next, by the circum- 
stance that in the course of the last quarter 
of a century I have had personal experience 
of sleeping-cars in the United States, in 
most of the countries of the European 
continent, in England and in Australia. 
The first “sleeper” in which I engaged a 
berth was in a train on the line between 
Philadelphia and Washington, some time in 
1864, when the War of Secession was at its 
height. The last “bedrooms on wheels ” I 
reclined in were in the express from Sydney 
(New South Wales) to Melbourne (Victoria), 
on December 30, 1885—a sixteen hours’ 
journey through the bush, associated with 
mournful memories, since thirteen days after- 
wards I was on the sea on my way to India 
alone—and next in December of 1890, when 
I accompanied my second wife on her first 
visit to Rome by the International Wagon- 
Lit Company. 

Persistent and consistent in the yearning 
for accuracy, I am anxious, before I begin to 
talk about sleeping-cars, to know who in- 
vented them. Who put the first bedroom, or 
rather nest of beds, on the wheels of a railway 
arriage ? Very possibly you may at once 
and contemptuously answer Pullman. Still, 
to an inborn lover of fact such a reply would 
not be wholly satisfactory. You might as 
well tell me that Elias Howe invented the 
sewing machine, or Watt the steam engine, 





& Melilvaine, from a collection of sketches on celebrities 
which I contributed to the Gentlewoman during the 
first year of its appearance, I remember alluding to the 
wrath usually displayed by my husband when unthink- 
ing folks joked him upon what they were pleased to call 
his facility for ‘dashing off” his leaders. My small 
volume begins with a sketch of ‘*G. A. S. at his work,” 
and in it I came across this passage, which was written 
by me in the happiest days of all my life :—‘‘ The 
expression ‘ dashing off’ has about the same effect on 
my husband as the exhibition of a red rag is supposed 
to have on a bull, only G. A. S. stops short at bellowing, 
and does not gore nor trample upon anybody. 1 
remember one day he came to me in a terribly wrathful 
mood, brandishing a letter which he had just received 
from Mr. Spurgeon, for whom he always had a sincere 
admiration. ‘Look here!’ he shouted, ‘ there’s another 
good man gone wrong—dear old Spurgeon compliment- 
ing me on the ease with which | dash off my D.T. 
leaders!’ Next came a good deal of strong language, 
and then the irate journalist lighted a cigar, relapsed 
into his habitual calm, and sat down to work.” It was 
only the other day I was shown the letter my husband 
wrote to ‘‘ dear old Spurgeon,” greatly reproaching him 
for thinking he could dash off his D.7. leaders, or, 
indeed, any other articles he wrote. The particular 
leader Spurgeon wrote about referred to a well-known 
story relative to the boys of Westminster School and a 
certain headmaster.—B. S. 
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or Daguerre photography, or Gillott steel 
pens, or Rowland Hill the adhesive postage 


stamp. As a rule the reputed inventor has 
always a more or less mysterious and 
generally ignored precursor. I have had 


the honour to know Mr. Pullman, who on 
many occasions showed me signal courtesy 
when I have been travelling very far afield 
in the States. I know that the Pullman 
cars are the handsomest, the most luxurious 
and the safest in the world. I have spent 
a whole day under the guidance of Mr. 
Pullman himself at Pullman city itself— 
which flourishing settlement is, by a slight 
anomaly, situated within the confines of the 
village” of Hyde Park, near Chicago—and 
have seen the cars hewn from wood, fashioned, 
upholstered, painted, varnished, and mounted 
on their springs and their wheels ; still, it 
did not occur to me to ask the founder and 
the father of the city whether he was the 
discoverer of the vehicle which bears his 
name, or whether, just as there were strong 
men before Agamemnon, there were sleeping- 
car builders prior to Pullman. I have a 
dim impression of having heard something 
of one Wagner in connection with early 
“sleepers,” and I remember also having once 
met an English engineer who told me that 
the second Brunel, while he was building 
the Great Western Railway, caused to be 
constructed for his own personal use a small 
carriage containing a bed, which he would 
heve coupled on to any engine or tender 
that came handy as he travelled up and 
down the unfinished tine. ‘this carriage, [ 
think the engineer told me, is still preserved 
as a kind of relic in the Great Western 
Railway Company’ s shops at Swindon.* 





* The perenne alluded to above was my father, the 
fate Robert Stannard, son of Robert Stannard, the 
friend of Stephenson, who drained Chat Moss, and who, 
among many other inventions, designed the famous 

clog horse-shoe and the portable wrought- iron V-rail- 
ways, introduced by William Roscoe in 1816. Like 
many another clever inventor, my grandfather was not 
publicly given the credit durir: Z his lifetime of con- 
ceiving and carrying out, in the sub-contract he took 
from Stephenson, from Eccles to about three miles over 
the Moss, the great drainage achievement by the simple 
yet ingenious method of a formation of boughs of 
trees firmly interlaced into a rough kind of wickerwork. 
sut tardy recognition came to him in the year 1889, 
when, at a meeting of the Manchester Association of 
Engineers, which was held in February at the Grand 
Hotel, Aytoun Street, Sir William Bailey read a paper 
called ‘‘A New Chapter in the History of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Railway.” In this he proved that 
it was Robert Stannard the elder. and not Stephenson, 
who “did the trick ” in the Chat Moss engineering feat. 
The fact was in 1889 publicly commented upon at great 
length by the leader-writers of nearly every prominent 
London daily newspaper. The only pity of it was that 
my paternal grandparent was dead and could not hear, 
or that he had not learnt the art in his busy lifetime, so 
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mere fact of 


the 
I» ra TQ 

srunel the second having devised some sort 
of a bedroom on wheels does not prove him 
to have been the inventor of the sleeping-car. 


Obviously, however, 


Indeed, almost ever since there have been 
wheeled vehicles in existence, appliances of 
some order or another have been made use of 
to render the vehicles in question serviceable 
for the conveyance of the sick and the lazy. 
You shall see sculptured in a sepulchral 
marble in the museum at Baden the repro- 
duction of an ancient Roman sleeping-car 
called an arcera. It was a long two-wheeled 
chariot, the antiquaries tell us, sometimes of 
board and sometimes of wickerwork, and 
furnished with a pillow and a mattress on 
which the invalid or the indolent could 
recline at full length. The arcera is so cited 
in the laws of the Twelve Tables; but the 
antique code in question omits to specify the 
fare chargeable when a traveller wished to 
hire such a wheeled bedroom for a journey, 
say from Rome to Brundusium. It was 
destined, however, when Grecian and Oriental 
luxury crept into Italy, to be superseded by 
the more luxurious /ectica or litter, which was 
fitted with a feather bed and had curtains at 
the sides which could be opened or drawn to 
at will. These litters were not on wheels but 
on poles, and instead of being drawn by horses 
or mules were carried by men-slaves, who 
might in the long run be found cheaper 
than four-footed beasts of the fields. The 
Roman J/ectica, brought with other varieties 
from the East, was, in short, a lineal 
ascendant of the Indian palanquin, which you 
may see any day in Calcutta, but made use 
of only by “educated baboos ” and corpulent 
Eurasian Government clerks, although there 
were days when the high and mighty 
“writers” of the John Company were 
carried to and from Fort William in palan- 
quins (Sanskrit, pa/yan, a bed), and even 
grander sahibs condescended to return in 
them. Witness Sir Arthur Wellesley, writing 
in 1804 to Major Shaw, “ Give orders that 
a palanquin may be made for me ; let it be 
very light, with the panels made of canvas 
instead of wood, and the poles fixed as for a 


dooly. Your Bengally palanquins are so 
owed that they cannot be used out of 


doolie, is a rudi- 
form of palanquin, 


Calcutta.” A dooly, or 
mentary and cheaper 


necessary to the proper recognition of merit then as 
now, of blowing his own trumpet a little louder than 
those of his fellow-workers, and so drowning their 
music in favour of his own. I have noticed that men 
of genius are rarely very apt performers on the trumpet, 
and that mental activity frequently develops asthmatic 
complications.—B. S 
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made use of by the poor, and in warfare, derived from the Hungarian iors, from Kocs, 


as an ambulance. You remember the cele- the name of a place in Hungary where the 
brated but, I am afraid, apocryphal story vehicle was invented, to which pert assertion 
about “the ferocious I say “ Pickles!” Some 
doolies.” His. day we may be told that 


Pullman cars are so 
called because, late in 
the nineteenth century, 
they were built at a 
place called Pullman 
city (Here the last 
article of Mr. Sala ends 
abruptly.) 


There are sages learned 
in things vehicular who 
maintain that the 
machine which we call 
a “coach” was, in the 
origin, only a bedcham- 
ber on wheels, inasmuch 
that the Emperor 
Charles V., being woe- ; 
fully troubled with the | 
gout, was accustomed to 
travel in a Hungarian 
gutsche, a long, low 
chariot in which he 
could lie at full length 
and sleep off the pangs 
engendered by his in- 
ordinate repasts of 
brawn, Lyons sausages, 
venison pasties and 
pickled partridges, 
washed down by pota- 





“Shall I take it down 
for you,” I asked, when 
he started to write the 
article you have just 
read. “No,” was the 
cheerful reply that 
spring afternoon in 
1895. “TI really feel so 
well that I’d like to 
write it myself while 
you go out and enjoy 
yourself, dear, and bring 
(Hana. me in all the news.” 
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burgundy, Rhine wine the anguish of knowing 


and Flemish beer. (utsche is said to be that the unwonted energy was but the 
an Obsolete Magyar word fora bed or sofa, flickering of the candle, I didn’t go out and 
but the more modern dictionary makers enjoy myself, although to please him I pre- 
pertly tell us that the word “coach” is tended that I had done so, and was even 
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so deceitful as to take him up later a 
beautiful malmaison carnation—his favourite 
flower-—for his button-hole that evening, to 
keep up the delusion of my jaunt in search 
of enjoyment. As I re-entered his study 
that afternoon he gave me over the three 
slips of closely written MS., on flimsy foreign 
notepaper—the last page of which I produce 
in facsimile—and said, “ Take them, dearest. 
I am so tired, [ don’t think I shall ever write 
another magazine article. Put the sheets in 
your despatch-box, and finish them for me. 
When I am dead you will perhaps want 
bread, and then you can sell ‘ Bedrooms on 
Wheels.’ ” 

Although for two years previously I had 
“finished” many dozen articles for him 
when his strength failed him, I never found 
heart to finish this last little article, and 
I never shall. I put the slips away in my 
despatch-box as he bade me. Surely enough 
it was just as he so sadly prophesied, for 
often since cruel Death came between us [ 


have wanted for the common necessaries of 
life during many weeks and months of 
weariness and ill-health. Those terrible 
hours, however, are passed now, and I have 
struggled on to not only the “bread” 
stage, but the “butter” stage also, and I 
can earn my livelihood again by my pen 
and my brain. But it was in the early 
days of my sickness and sorrow—when those 
people my husband had formerly helped 
and benefited should have ministered to 
my wants, but neglected to do so—that I 
was forced to sell the manuscript of not 
only “ Bedrooms on Wheels,” but countless 
other literary treasures and letters lie had 
given me on our wedding day. But 
although these treasures are no longer 
mine, I have been very kindly offered the 
loan of them all vor my forthcoming 
biography, called “'The Life and Letters of 
George Augustus Sala,” which, I hope, 
will be ready for press in a brief space 
of time. 
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A poniricanL speaker accused a rival of “un- 
fathomable meanness,” and then, rising to the 
occasion, said, “1 warn him not to persist in his 
disgraceful course, or he'll find that two of us can 


ih 


play at that game! 


“Give me your candid judgment on these 
lines,” said the young man of literary aspirations. 
“Do they convey the idea of poetry aé all ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the editor, looking them over, 
“they do. There is something in every line that 
conveys the idea. Every line,” continued the 
kind-hearted man, letting him down as gently as 
he could, “ begins with a capital letter.” 


GF 


“Miss Banknote, do you think your father 
will object to my suit ?” 

Miss Banknote: “I guess not, for he wears one 
just about as loud himself.” 


GF 


A ScorcHMaN, having hired himself to a farmer, 
had a cheese set down before him, that he might 
help himself. His master said to him, “Sandy, 
you take a long time to dinner.” “In troth, 
master,” answered he, “a cheese o’ this size is na 
sae soon eaten as ye may think.” 


ST 


Grocer (who has lately joined the Volunteers, 
practising in his shop): Right, left, right, left, 
four paces to the rear—march! (Falls down 
trapdoor into the cellar.) 

Grocer’s WIFE (anxiously): Oh, Jim, are you 
hurt ? 

Grocer (savagely, but with dignity): Go away, 
woman; what do you know about war ? 
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SCRAP-BOOK. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
Miss Blank refused her rates to pay, 
Although she owed a Qr., 
And as the tax-man she defied 
A p’liceman came and Cr. 
These stringent measures, certainly, 
A wholesome lesson Tr., 
For now she never fails to pay 
The rates for gas and Wr. 


SF 


As a bicycle now is called a ‘‘bike,”’ 
And a tricycle called a ‘‘ trike,’’ 

I suppose, in the future, we, too, shall hear 
An ‘‘icicle’’ called an ‘‘ike.’’ 


SF 


AnprociEs’s Lion Ourpone.—The proprietor 
of a menagerie relates that one of his lions once 
had a thorn taken out of his paw by a French 
lieutenant in Algeria. The lion afterwards ran 
over the list of officers belonging to the regiment 
of his benefactor, and out of gratitude devoured 
all of superior grade to the lieutenant, who thereby 
found himself promoted to the rank of colonel. 


SF 


Customer: If you ever send me another piece 
of meat like the last one, I'll take away my 
custom. 

BurcnErR: What was the matter with it ? 

Customer: Why, it was so tough that when 
it was cooked I couldn’t get my fork even into 


the gravy. 


New Servant: What does your papa like 
for breakfast ? 

LittLE Mase: He always likes most anything 
that we hasn’t got. 
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WHAT READERS SAY TO WRITERS. 
By Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 


LET us start with no misunderstanding. I have 
no quarrel with critics, editors, or publishers. 
Critics have treated me handsomely, editors hand- 
somely, publishers—well, no, I can’t say pub- 
lishers have treated me handsomely, one publisher 
excepted, Still, I have no quarrel with publishers. 
My quarrel is with the public, witi my readers 
and—non-readers. My  non-readers naturally 
number millions—-every minor novelist’s do—and 
I shall only expose the conduct of a few of them. 

This is the conduct of one of them. He comes 
up to me at every social gathering at which we 
meet, and says, .1 a voice which seems to me to 
fill the whole earth: “I haven’t yet read any- 
thing by you.” 

Have I no redress in law against this man ? 

This is the conduct of another. He says: 
“My friend Brown greatly admires your book, 
‘Thoughts and Dreams.’ ” 

I have told this man at least nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times that I never wrote a book called 
“Thoughts and Dreams.” A fear is upon me that 
if I were a man I should now rise up and slay 
him. If I did so, would there not be found to have 
been extenuating circumstances ? 

This is the conduct of another. She simpers : 
“T do wish I knew how I could get one of your 
books.” 

If I told her frankly how she could get one of 
my books, would it be outrageously bad form ? 

This is the conduct of another. She gasps, on 
my being introduced to her: “I believe you are a 
writer or something.” 

I assure her that I am not a writer, also 
not something. Ought I to be driven into this 
mendacity ? 

This is the conduct of another. He says: “I 
read the notice of your new book in the fd 

Might he not have spared me that? It was my 
one big slating. 

This is the conduct of another. “You don’t 
expect me to talk of your books, I hope.” 

How is flesh and blood to bear this ? 

This is the conduct of another. She says: 
“You may put me into your next book. I'll 
promise you not to read it.” 

Surely that is an odd inducement. 

This is the conduct of the noblest of them all. 
She has pledged herself to this in a letter: “If you 
will put me into one of your books, I’ll—buy it.” 

Who does this patron of literature respect more, 
herself or me? 

So much for my non-readers. Now for my 
readers. One says: “I’ve read your last book.” 

Only tiiat. A silence as of the dead follows. 
Why this ominous announcement ? 

Another says: “So good of you to give me 
your book! All my friends are reading it. It 
has quite a Mudie look already.” 

Why did I not foresee this ? 

Another says: “Your precious inscribed pre- 
sentation copy I couldn’t lend to anyone. I want 
you to be very nice, and give me another copy to 
lend about.” 





Talk of Harpagon after that! 

Another says: “'The copy you gave me was a 
Tauchnitz, and has fallen to bits. You bind 
books so nicely, I have brought it to you to bind.” 

Another: “I want to tell you, if you don’t 
mind, that, in my opinion i 

Her opinion! This speaker is seventeen years 
of age. 

One writes: “You have dissapointed [s7c] me 
in your last book.” 

What an anti-climax is I come to know by 
humiliating experience, as I join a group of talkers 
and learn from the leader of the talk, “ We all 
want to know one thing most awfully—do you 
use a typewriter 2” 

A friend athirst for information asks: “Do you 
really think there was ever anyone like a 
(my favourite character). 

The kind imbecile inquires: “Which do you 
want te be thought most, funny or pathetic ?” 

Another, who doesn’t know how to put it, 
twitters: “ Doesn’t it seem like desecration pub- 
lishing what one has—has—oh ! sa 

I murmur, “ Don’t.” 

A third of this class of inquisitioners asks: “ Do 
stories come to you, or do (Embarrassed 
pause. ) 

“Do I go to them? That’s my secret.” 

How I|- screwed my courage to that sticking 
point I know not, but I did so—once. 

In what follows are some other questions, as 
jotted down at different times in the tablets of my 
memory :— 

“Do you paste your reviews into a book ?” 
“Do you think out your plots in bed ?” 
“ Do you suffer with your characters ?” 
“Do you ever have the feeling that someone is 

yatching you while you write ?” 

“ Do you describe your nasty people from life 
“ Have you ever put me into a book ?” 
“Will you please notice my little boy very 
attentively, for | know you will want to put him 
into a book ?” 

“Do you stick in bits afterwards, or write all at 
once ?” 

“ Don’t you Jove writing ?” 

“Do you think of the name first or the story ?” 

“Do you sometimes want to rush away and 
write?” 

“To you know what I think must be just 
lovely? To find somebody crying over your 
book !” 

“Do you get ever so many refusals before you 
get an acceptance ?” 

“Do you put in the stops as you go along, or 
afterwards ?” 

“Do you think quicker than you write?” 

“Do you not mind about spelling and grammar 
at first, and correct it all afterwards ?” 

“Do you keep an edition [to this person an 
edition is a copy] of everything you write ?” 

“Which of your books do you think yourself 
will—live ?” 

“Do you but I mustn’t ask that. 

“Do you know, since reading your , I just 
long to publish some silly little things of my 
own ?” 
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“Do you mind my sitting by and looking at 
your dear face while you write?” 
* “Do you feel ever as if it wasn’t yourself, but 
somebody else, holding the pen?” 

“ Are you thinking what you can make out of 
me in your next book ?” 

“ All sham put on one 
side, which do you hate 
most of the other authors, 
the living or the dead ?” 

‘These are (let me em- 
phasise this) only some of 
the questions which have 
been asked me in a now 
fairly long career as a 
writer. Other writers 
assure me that some of 
them are “very generally” 
asked of writers, and it 
has struck me that the 
demands of readers may 
in some measure be met by 
there being given answers 
to such among thein as are 
in any degree answerable. 

Only one novelist in 
England, in so far as I 
have been able to learn, 
has, while writing, the 
feeling that someone else 
is holding the pen. This 
novelist is stark mad. 

There are novelists who 
would not mind any 
number of charming girls 
looking at their dear faces 
when they write. The 
dear faces of these novelists 
are not worth looking at. 

It is to go the way 
madness lies to tell a 
novelist that since reading 
his work you are fired 
with a wish to publish 
your own silly little things. Ms 

The person is not wholly iy GY 
without mercy and wisdom Hal Y Z 
who says: “ Do you is iff 
but I mustn’t ask that.” ¢ 

Every novelist believes 
that the work upon which 
he is for the moment en- 
gaged will—live. 

The novelist who gives 
no attention to spelling and 
grammar at first, and cor- 
rects “it all” afterwards, 
is a very young child. 
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All little boys are noticed very attentively. 

All nasty people are drawn from life. 

Very young writers are never without the 
feeling that someone is watching them while they 
write. 
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The novelist who con- 
fesses to wanting some- 
times to rush away and 
write will confess to any- 
thing. Let no such novelist be trusted. 

Not one novelist in a hundred can say truthfully 
whether he thought of the name first or the story. 

All writers stick in bits afterwards. I have 
done so in writing this. 





He: Charlie spends all he makes. 
Sue: Oh, well, he can’t be very extravagant. 


Only statesmen think out their plots in bed. 

The best answer, once for all, to the question, 
“Do you paste your reviews intu a book ?” has 
been given by a grand young man of the day: 
“ No, but my mamma does.” 
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Aw Irishman was once asked by a friend to go 
to a concert with him. Pat consented. ‘They 
had not proceeded far on the way before Pat 
asked how much the seats were. His friend said 
the front seats were one shilling each, and the 
back seats were sixpence each, and programmes 
one penny each. “ All right,” said Pat, “I will 
sit in the programmes.” 


ST 


LATE one evening a doctor received a note from 
a couple of fellow-practitioners, saying—* Pray 
step across to the club. We are one short for a 
game of poker.” 

“ Emily, dear,” he then said to his wife, “I am 
called away again. It appears to be a very 
serious case, for there are two doctors already in 


attendance.” 


What spiteful chance steals unawares 
Wherever lovers come, 

And trips the nimblest brain and scares 
The bravest feeling dumb? 


We had one minute at the gate 
Before the others came; 

To-morrow it would be too late, 
And whose would be the blame? 


I gazed at her, she glanced at me; 
Alas! the time sped by: 

**How warm it is to-day!’’ said she; 
**It looks like rain,’’ said 1. 


A BOARD schoolmaster had been giving his class 
a lesson in the mysteries of forming the degrees of 
comparison of the different adjectives. He finished 
the lesson by making them repeat some of the 
things he had told them over again. Amongst 
other questions, he asked, “ Now, what is the 
superlative of the adjective nice.” 

A little lad instantly put up his hand to show 
that he knew the answer. 

“ Well, Harry,” said the master, “ what do you 
think is the superlative of nice?” : 

“ Jam pudden!” promptly responded Harry. 


ST 


Mrs. Strroneminp: Why don’t 
work ? 

Tramp: Please, mum, I made a solemn vow 
twenty years ago that I’d never do another stroke 
of work till women was paid the same wages as 


men. 


Excirep Lapy (on the beach): Why isn’t 
something done for that ship in distress? Why 
don’t some of you ? 

CoastauarD (hurriedly): We have sent the 
crew a line to come ashore, mum. 

Excrrep Lapy: Good gracious! 
waiting for a formal invitation ? 


you go to 
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CONWAY CASILE, IN NORTH WALES. 
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“MARIAN BEHELD AGAIN THE WORLD OF ISLANDS, VAST, SRMINABLE, 
STRETCHING AS FAR AS THE EYE COULD SEE,” 
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KRONSTADT. 





By MAX PEMBERTON. 


Illustrated by A. FORESTIER. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE CITADEL AWAKES. 

q|ARIAN sat in the saloon of the 
Esmeralda, and the saloon was 
in darkness. She still wore 
her pretty cap of fur, and the 
“ape was unbuttoned upon 
her shoulders. Her impatient 
imagination told her that she had been a full 
hour in the cabin of the ship waiting for 
Paul to come to her. But no more than 
twenty minutes had passed since she had 
quitted her cell at Fort Alexander. The 
racht was still running down the southern 
shore of the island; the great guns still 
threatened from the mighty ramparts. 

Until this time she understood nothing of 
her lover’s purpose or of the meaning of her 
journey. She believed that Paul was com- 
pelled thus to steer toward the open sea that 
he might come to Fort Katherine, which lies 
upon the northern shore of the island. 
Little as she knew of ships, the tremendous 
vibration of everything around her, the 
rattle of glass, the swirl of the seas against 
the ports, spoke of high speed and a freshen- 
ing wind. It was her argument that they 
were making Tollboken, the great lighthouse 
at the western point of Kronstadt. The 
ship would put back presently and run down 
the northern shore to the new prison awaiting 
her. The sweet hour of liberty would be at 
an end; the door of a cell would close upon 
her again unpityingly. When the launch 
was not put about, but continued to hold its 
course for the Baltic, she could not under- 
stand why it was, and was puzzling her 
brains to think, when her lover entered the 
cabin brusquely with spray shining in crystals 
of salt upon his oilskins and the dew of the 
sea upon his cheek. He answered her un- 
spoken question, but not as she wished him 
to answer it. 

“ You have no fire and no light,” he said 
cheerily ; “and this is your welcome to the 
Esmeralda. Well, it will be better presently.” 

She took his wet hands and held them to 
her lips. 

“ Paul,” she cried, “for the love of God 
tell me, what does it mean? Where am I ? 
Where are you taking me to?” 

Marcu, 1898. 








He kissed her upon the forehead very 
tenderly. 

“T am taking you to London—to your 
friends,” he said. 

“Oh, you do not mean it,” she answered 
impatiently, “ you do not mean it, dearest. 
It is to Fort Katherine. I heard them say 
so.” 

“Tf you think that I do not mean it, 
Marian, come up to the deck with me and 
you will see the light of Tollboken.- You 
had better come, for we shall never look at 
Kronstadt again.” 

He did not wait for her answer, but led the 
way to the companion and to the deck above. 
When she stood there with him the wind 
blew so freshly and the spray so blinded her 
that she must cling to him for a while and 
cry that she could see nothing. But anon 
she got footing by the shrouds of the main- 
mast, and from that place she looked over 
the gathering seas and beheld a great white 
light hanging, as a globe of fire, above the 
northern point of the island. She re- 
membered that she had seen the light for 
the first time when she came to Russia 
to be governess to the children of Nikolai 
Stefanovitch. But now she was leaving it ; 
the yacht had not rounded the point as she 
thought it would; it held a course straight 
for the open sea. She dare not ask herself 
what this course meant. 

“Well,” said Paul, “do you believe me 
now? Yonder is Tollboken. You are look- 
ing at it for the last time.” 

She began to tremble at his words. 

“ For the last time—and you ?” 

A shadow rested upon his face. 

“ Moi c’est égal. [am weary of Kronstadt 
and of my friends there. I shall find new 
friends in England. Besides, I do my country 
a service since I take charge of one who has 
been her enemy. Tell me, little Marian, 
you will be the enemy of Russia no more.” 

He drew her beneath the shelter of his 
oilskins and kissed the lips upraised to 
his. But the girl was silent. She could not 
then measure the sacrifice he had made so 
willingly. Of all the thoughts crowding 
upon her mind this thought predominated, 
that her lover had saved her from the living 
death. 
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“T do not understand,” she said at length, 
“T do not know what you are saying to me. 
Oh, it is not true, Paul, it cannot be.” 

“You shall tell me to-morrow whether 
it is true or not,” he answered merrily. 
“ Meanwhile, there is supper to think of, 
and after supper, rest. It is time that we 
lighted the saloon ; you are tired, Marian.” 

She was about to tell him that her fatigue 
was only the fatigue of joy, when a flame of 
light leaped up from the shore of the distant 
islands, and the boom of a great gun rolled 
across the darkening seas like the rumble of 
approaching thunder. 

“ Hark !” she said, starting involuntarily ; 
“they have fired a gun from Tollboken.” 





“Hark! they have fired a gun from Tollboken.’” 


Paul turned impatiently. 

“Tt is a captain’s salute, little girl.” 

“] think of the shadows again,” she 
exclaimed with a shudder. And then she 
asked 

“Paul, whose yacht is this 7” 

“Tt is mine, Marian.” 

“And you had the Governor’s permission 
to take me from Alexander ? ” 

“Certainly, or how could you be here 
now ?” ; 

“He gave me my liberty, then ?’ 

Paul laughed. 

“You ask too many questions, Marian, 
aid supper should be waiting.” 
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A second gun fired from the ramparts of 
Tollboken arrested the laugh upon his face. 
He could conceal from her no longer the 
terrible dread which had possessed him since 
the yacht left Alexander. She read his 
secret upon his face; she knew that he 
risked his life for the guerdon of her love. 

“Paul,” she said, clinging to him now 
with a passionate gesture of reproach and 
gratitude, ‘I understand all. Oh, God 
forgive me for bringing you to this!” 

“No,” he said, “where you live I must 
live, Marian, where your home is, there must 
be my home.” It could not be otherwise. 
Without you there is nothing for me—the 
sun does not shine, there are no stars at 
night. We will stand to- 
gether for good or ill until 
the end, as God wills.” 

“T am not worthy,” she 
answered through her tears. 
“Oh, God knows, I am not 
worthy !” 

“You will be my wife,” 
he said simply; “you will 
repay a thousand times.” 

A grinning face, appear- 
ing above the coamings of 
the engine-room hatchway, 
put them apart. It was the 
face of Reuben the engineer. 

“Well,” said Paul, turn- 
ing to him, “ you wish to 
tell me . 

“That she is doing twenty 
knots, sir.” 

“She must do more. 
Spare nothing. We must 
burn the very ship if need 
be. Hark to that! It is 
the gun at Menzikoff, which 
means that the garrison is 
alarmed. We shall see the 
lights of their ships soon.” 

The grinning face disappeared, and anon 
thick smoke rolled from the funnel of the 
Esmeralda. She plunged with new speed 
into the choppy, spuming waves which the 
fresh wind drove in from the Baltic. The 
water washed her bows and ran ankle-deep 
over her flush-decks. She had no lights save 
the glow which hovered above her funnel or 
spread fan-shaped when the furnace door 
was opened. very timber in her quivered 
at the heightening speed. Not a man of the 
four aboard her but knew that this was a race 
for liberty—it might be for life. Yonder, 
through the northern darkness, lay freedom 
and reward ; behind, where the guns made 
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thunder of the night, were the prisons of 
Russia and the fields of bondage. 

Their course lay almost due west for a 
while ; and when they had been an hour at 
sea they could discern the lights upon the 
Finnish shore no longer nor the twinkling 
stars which spoke of villages upon the 
Ingrian coast. The Gulf broadened so 
quickly that they stood almost at once in 
the heart of the widening sea, in the 
channel of ships steaming to Russia or 
labouring to make Helsingfors. At one 
time a great ironclad loomed above them 
suddenly and passed so close that they could 
hear men calling to one another upon her 
decks. Or, again, they passed a Norwegian 
barque lubbering in the swell in a vain 
effort to sail within twenty points of the 
wind. These shapes loomed out of the 
dark for an instant to be lost immediately. 
Scudding white clouds hid the moon fitfully 
as though relishing a jest with those who 
sought light on the earth below. Storm- 
clouds began to gather in the south and to 
beat up warningly. The night fell bitter 
cold and the wind was as a whip upon the 
face. 

“Come, let us go down,” said Paul, who 
hitherto had been held to the deck as one 
chained there by the anticipation of advanc- 
ing peril. “I have tasted no food since 
midday ; and you, little girl, I should be 
ashamed to keep you here.” 

“ My place is at your side, Paul.” 

“Then my side shall be in the saloon. 
And you shall give me my supper there. 
It will be time enough to think of other 
things when we see the light of their ships.” 

“ You think that they will follow us ?” 

“Ts it possible not to think so ? ” 

“ They will send a cruiser ?” 

“Undoubtedly ; but we shall not mind 
that. There is no ship in Russia which can 
catch the Esmeralda while she has coal in 
her bunkers. Oh, it will amuse you well 
When that fun begins.” 

He entered the saloon and switched on the 
electric lights. The veils for the ports were 
ready now, and when he had covered up the 
glasses with them he gave the girl hot wine. 

“You must drink it at a draught,” he 
said. “IT want to see the colour in your 
pretty cheeks.” 

“Paul,” she said earnestly, “how can I 
thank you? how can I tell you all I feel ?” 

“You can thank me by drinking the wine 
and afterwards by eating your supper. You 
must say how you like the /’smeralda and 
her cook. She is my other self, this little 


ship. We have been friends many years, 
but not the friends we shall be to-night.” 

The steward, a portly, good-humoured, 
but, above all, fatherly man, known in 
twenty ports by the name of Sal, by reason 
of his ability to perform all woman’s work, 
now hurried into the cabin and set a steam- 
ing dish upon the table. 

“A bit of beef, and cooked with my own 
hand, miss,” he said. “I thought you'd be 
glad of it, and so I made bold.” 

She thanked him prettily. 

* You come from London ? ” she asked. 

A voluble man, her question was like oil 
upon his tongue. 

“Indeed and I do, my miss. I was born 
at West ’Am, as my poor mother knows, and 
precious glad I shall be to see Hingerland 
again. It’s a dreadful thing to feel as 
you're an ixile, miss. Fourteen years now 
it is since I clapped eyes on London. As 
for these Russians, I can’t abide ’em.” 

Paul roared with laughter. 

“ Sapristi !”’ said he, “ you’re a fine fellow 
to sign for a Russian ship.” 

* A Russian ship? No, itain’t that,sir. I 
had the word of Reuben afore I come aboard. 
‘Where you like and when you like,’ says I, 
‘but no foringers for yours truly.’ And 
that’s what we signed upon. ‘As for the 
young gentleman,’ says I, ‘he’s no Russian, 
or what’s he doing with our lingo? You 
don’t find Joshua Sill sailing with foringers 
willing.’ Five times round the world, miss, 
I’ve been, believe me. But there ain’t no 
place like the country we was bred to, in- 
deed there ain’t.” 

His patriotism choked him with emotion, 
and he withdrew, still shaking his head. 
His talk had led them away for a_ brief 
moment from the hour and the place, and 
the shadows passed from their faces. It was 
possible, down there in the warmth and 
brightness of the pretty cabin, to imagine 
that they, too, were already upon the seas of 
liberty and safety ; to imagine that they had 
come to that kingdom of love and possession 
which they had sought in tears and tribula- 
tion and perils often. They began to talk 
with a new confidence; to promise each 
other what they would do when the sunny 
fields of Devon were theirs to roam and the 
white cliffs of England stood up for their 
defence. The spell of the warming wine 
worked upon them so that the man could tell 
himself that the reward was greater than the 
sacrifice ; the girl, that love was at last born 
in her heart unquestionably, a love to endure, 
to overshadow all, to be the very sap of her 
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life. Lying there in her lover’s arms, the 
past, the future, the scene, the peril alike 
were forgotten. She lived in a present 
which was in itself an eternity—the eternity 
of love realised. 

In this employment of supper two hours 
passed swiftly. Paul lingered in the cabin 
because he knew that the deck might show 
him that which he feared to see—the lights 
of the cruisers sent out from Kronstadt 
or Helsingfors in pursuit of the Esmeralda. 
Trusting to the quick eyes and to the devotion 


had yet to pass the neck of the Gulf, yet to 
outwit those who would strain every nerve 
to take her. Folly alone helped Paul to 
hope in the midst of dangers such as these. 
Despair whispered that the girl he loved was 
in his arms, but that he touched her lips for 
the last time. 

“ Let us forget, Marian, let us forget all,” 
he would cry; “let us think only of to-night 
and of each other.” 

“I could never forget,” she answered with 
deep affection. “Iam unworthy of the love 





Tn this employment of supper two hours passed swiftly.” 


of his servant Reuben, he knew that they 
would summon him when need was that he 
should go above. The quiver of the boards 
beneath his feet, the jar of the glass upon 
the table, spoke of the high speed maintained 
and of a smoother sea. Could they but keep 
the Esmeralda at such a speed she would 
outsteam any vessel which Stefanovitch could 
command. The danger ldy ahead—in the 
warships at Helsingfors and at Revel. The 
telegraph would warn these that a launch was 
escaping from Kronstadt. The Lsmeralda 


you bestow upon me ; I shall be your servant 
until my death.” 

“ You shall be my wife!” he cried passion- 
ately. “I will hear your words all day. 
The days cannot be long enough. There 
shall be nothing to think of—no past, no 
future, but only the moment of our love. 
When to-morrow comes we shall be where 
no Russian ships can harm us. It will be 
yours then to repay me, dearest, to remember 
whose servant I have been and why I left 
Russia. You will be the friend of my 











country as I shall be the friend of yours. 
You will forget all that you learnt and saw 
at Kronstadt.” 

“T have forgotten it already, Paul. Oh, I 
should be for ever guilty if I did not regret 
all that I have done and said, if I did not 
think of Russia as of my own country. How 
could it be otherwise since I love you?” 

“They will tempt you,” he said; “they 
will offer you money as they offered it before ; 
and I am poor, | have no longer an em- 
ployment. The home which I can give 
you must be one of your own cottages. My 
friends will not help me now; they will call 
me a traitor and forget my name.” 

She shrank at the words, for they rebuked 
her selfishness. She realised she had made 
him the partner of her guilt. 

“Oh, no, no, do not say that!” she cried ; 
“do not let me bring this shame upon you. 
Take me back to Russia, Paul; to-morrow 
it will be too late.” 

“It is too late now,” he said with a bitter 
smile. 

The door of the cabin opened as he spoke, 
and the face of Reuben, still wearing the 
bucolic grin, appeared unwelcomely. Paul 
rose at once. 

“You have something to say to me, 
Reuben ?” 

“Tt is about the coal, sir.” 

“Then I will come immediately.” 

But to Marian he said— 

“You must sleep now, little wife. To- 
morrow we shall be in the Baltic and sunset 
will bring us to Stockholm. You can begin 
to think of England then.” 

She raised her lips to his and clung to 
him with a new tenderness. The words he 
had spoken, that his friends would call him 
a traitor, echoed again in her ears. She 
thought of them still when he had _ left 
her, and they were an enemy to sleep. The 
gift of sacrifice cut her heart ; it poisoned 
the cup of forgetfulness she had tasted so 
willingly. 

But Paul hurried to the deck, and so soon 
as his feet had left the ladder he knew 
why Reuben called him. Away upon the 
port quarter a great are of golden light was 
playing upon the sea. Now rising in a focus 
of dazzling beams, now skimming the water 
With a vast area of radiance, now shining full 
as a star new fallen from the heavens, the 
meaning of the light was not to be hidden 
from those on board the L'smeralda, The 
telegraph had done its work. A cruiser had 
put out from Helsingfors and was searching 
the Gulf for the yacht which sought to 
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carry from Russian waters secrets of such 
price. 

“God help my little wife!” said Paul 
when he saw the light—and that was all. 


” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

AT THE ZENITH OF THE NIGHT. 
THE yacht stood upon a course almost due 
west. The lamps in her saloons burned no 
longer ; she carried no light and showed no 
glow of flame above her funnel. Save for 
the vibrations of her screw and the buffet 
of the seas upon her arched bows, no sound 
followed in her wake. She cut the gathering 
waves rather than breasted them ; she rushed 
onward through the swell as some living 
thing come up for breath or to the pursuit 
of prey. Until this time the are of light 
which lay upon the sea as a golden carpet 
had not spread so far that its rays were shed 
upon the yacht. She stood out of it to the 
northward. Her crew watched its path with 
an excitement not to be described. Men 
clenched their hands when the great lamp 
swung round and their eyes were blinded by 
its fuller radiance. But darkness continued 
to befriend them. Save in that place where 
the great lantern gave gold to the waves, 
night reigned upon the sea. And night 
might yet deliver the Esmeralda if destiny 
willed. 

“They are standing for the south, sir,” 
said old John Hook, who was at the wheel. 
“It'll be in their heads that we’re running 
for the German coast—perhaps for the Baltic 
port. You'll go by ’em yet with a handful 
of luck—I’m derned if you won't !” 

Old John, who had shipped for the trip 
willingly when he heard that an English- 
woman was to be snatched from a Russian 
prison, trusted to pick up at Stockholm his 
own brig, then at anchor in Kronstadt 
harbour. The adventure was no more to 
him than an hour in the fog at the mouth 
of the Thames. 

“Stop you, sir!” he had exclaimed. “ Why, 
there ain’t no ship in the Baltic as could 
catch yon bit of a kettle when she'd the 
mind to show her starn. And if so be as 
they do, why, ain’t there such things as 
counsels for to talk to °em properly and show 
‘em what’s the colour of your flag? I'd spit 
on all the skippers in Roosher for a noggin 
of ram—I’m derned if I wouldn't.” 

With this proper contempt for all 
foreigners and their ships (and a bundle 
containing a lace handkerchief, a photograph 
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and a dirty shirt), John had come aboard 
the Hsmeralda. The race from Kronstadt 
to the open Gulf had been a joy to him. 
Nor did this sudden appearance of a warship 
upon the horizon terrify him at all. The 
yacht had the heels of her. If they were 
taken, the English Consul at Kronstadt 
would shake his fist in the face of the 
Governor, he reasoned, and that would be 
the end of it. Paul shared nothing of such 
stolid optimism. The very darkness of the 
seas about him caused the great white light to 
stand out like some uncanny beacon set up 
to remind him that he was still in Russian 
waters; that Kronstadt knew of his flight 
and of his purpose. 

“She is running to the south, John,” he 
said gloomily, “but it will not be for long. 
For the matter of that she is going about 
now.” 

John touched the little wheel and spat 
emphatically. 

“ That’s true, by thunder !” he cried ; “ but 
what of it, sir? It'll be a pretty steady 
hand that picks us off in this light; and 
we've the heels of her, all said and done. 
You take my word for it, if they’re waiting 
to take us afore they turn in they won't 
finish this watch until the day of judgment.” 

Paul smiled. 

“You English have a pleasant way of 
looking at things; we Russians are not so 
ready.” 

“Which is your misfortune, sir, a-begging 
your pardon. It don’t do to be a Rooshian, 
not in these days—leastwise not when you 
can sail under a skipper who reads the 
noosepapers.” 

He touched the wheel again and the little 
yacht rose on the crest of a great wave before 
plunging into the shining darkness of the 
hollow. The are ceased to glow while the 
great ship went about; the curtain of 
the cloud was unlifted, save at one spot low 
upon the horizon where a little gate of light, 
like a wicket-gate to the heaven beyond the 
envelope, gave promise of a clear sky before 
the morning. For ten minutes the yacht 
raced in darkness toward the distant seas of 
refuge. Then the mighty beams shone out 
again, and their glory, surpassing the glory 
of day, fell once more upon the waters. 
tippling as with a ripple of molten gold, 
the wave of radiance flowed on. It made 
jewels of the wind-tossed spindrift; it 
focussed upon the black sails of a fishing 
boat and showed her labouring and sagging 
in the trough of the seas; it struck upon 
the dark hull of a distant steamer, and she 
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stood out in it so that the very men upon 
her decks were to be counted ; and it rested 
at last upon the “Lsmeralda, gathering her 
into its aureola, feeling her, as with fingers 
of light which touched prey and would 
torture it. 

No man spoke in that supreme moment. 
The hand of old John was still upon the 
spokes of the wheel ; Paul leaned spell-bound 
against the shrouds and watched the quiver- 
ing beams ; Reuben showed his head above 
the engine-room hatchway, and the grin still 
hovered upon his face. Minutes passed 
and the enchantment was not broken. Full 
upon them the light rested, discovering every 
shroud and rope. And the men had no 
answer to it—no answer save the answer of 
the Esmeralda, which rushed onward toward 
her goal as though the race were a joy to 
her—a race from which she would yet reap 
victory. 

teuben was the first to find his tongue. 

*She’s the Peter Veliky, of Revel,” he 
said quietly; “I could pick her out of a 
thousand. She carries four twelve-inch, and 
her speed’s fourteen—in the books.” 

“To hell with the books!” cried John 
Hook. “The question is, what’s her speed 
here, and when is she going to show it ? ” 

Reuben’s grin was yet broader. 

“She is going to show it now, John; if 
you want to dance, there’s the music.” 

A gun boomed out above the moaning of 
the wind, and its smoke hung for an instant, 
like an envelope of vapour above the decks 
of the Peter Veliky. Then a woman’s voice 
was heard, and Paul turned quickly to find 
Marian standing at his side. 

“T could not stay below,” she said, “ it 
suffocates me—and I saw the light, Paul.” 

She slipped her hand into his and stood 
with him. She feared no longer for herself, 
but for the man who had risked life and 
honour that she might be free. 

* You will never make a sailor, Marian,” 
Paul answered ; “you do not know how to 
obey.” 

“T have come here to learn, dearest; I 
could not stay down there with yesterday 
for my friend 

Paul pointed to the distant ship whose 
blinding lantern moved slowly across the 
spuming sea. 

“There is our to-morrow,” he said grimly. 
“T did not wish you to know that. I thought 
that you would sleep and wake where no 
one could harm you; but now—we shall 
dance, as Reuben says.” 

She laughed to conceal her excitement. 
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“Who can harm me here when you are 
with me?” she asked —and then, less 
heroically, “Did you not say that the 
Esmeralda was the fastest yacht in the 
Baltic 7” 

Paul took her face between his rough 
hands and kissed it. 

“ Little woman,” he said, “if I had your 
heart! You give me _ courage always. 
Indeed, good luck goes with you, Marian ; 
we are leaving them already.” 

The ships were abreast now, a mile of 
sparkling sea racing between them. But the 
Peter Veliky was no match for the yacht which 
Yarrow had built. The Lsmeralda forged 
ahead from the first. She held her course 
unflinchingly, even when the gun-shot flamed 
again across the water and a shell fell hissing 
into the waves behind her. She steamed on 
into the envelope of night, seeking to shake 
the light from her as quarry might shake 
a dog. 

“'T'o hell with the books!” cried old John 
Hook in the fervour of the moment. “ There 
ain’t a ship in Roosher which is going to 
catch her this night, a-begging your pardon 
for the expression, miss.” 

“Oh, it is true, it is true!” cried Marian, 
clasping her hands joyfully. “ To-morrow we 
shall be at Stockholm. What a thing to tell 
to little Dick!” 

Her eyes blazed ; the magic of combat, 
that inexplicable fever, which gives scorn of 
death, had touched them. She stood en- 
tranced, a little slim figure, upon which the 
white beams fell picturesquely. When the 
man looked upon her he forgot all else but 
the morrow which should put her in his arms 
and dower him with her love while life was. 

“We will tell the story together, little 
girl,” he said ; “but there is something else 
to say before then, and the music has not 
finished.” 

A second shell hissed above the sea and 
was swallowed up in a fountain of foam 
which rose up so close to the Esmeralda that 
the faces of her crew were wetted as by 
driven rain. It drew a curse from old John, 
but the girl laughed fearlessly. She could 
not realise the meaning of the tragedy which 
was being played. To her it was no more 
than some great set scene in a theatre where 
wondrous lights coloured the enchanted 
waters, and demons danced impotently before 
the gates of the house impregnable. She did 
not believe that anything on earth could 
harm a ship manned by English sailors and 
built in London city. And she had an 
abounding confidence in her lover. He 
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would save her— that had been her thought 
from the beginning of the terrible days. 

“ Paul,” she asked, turning to him with a 
gesture of love, “when shall we be in 
London ?” 

“In four days’ time, little one.” 

“ And then . 

“And then—it will be your turn to 
command. I[ have no plans; I have not 
thought of it.” 

“There is no need to think, dearest. I 
shall make England a home to you indeed. 
We will live for that. We will talk of to-night 
often. You shall tell Dick how they fired 
at us. He will not believe, but it will be 
good to remember. You do not regret, 
Paul ?” 

“ Regret—with you at my side, and the 
day to dawn, and the little yacht to carry me 

how should I regret? It is life to look 
into your eyes, Marian !” 

She answered with a half caress. 

“ And yet you do not put the cup to your 
lips !” she whispered. 

**T wait for the darkness, little wife.” 

He spoke with greater confidence, and 
leading her to the poop, they watched the 
wake of water behind them aglow with 
phosphorescent brilliance and the jewelled 
spray of the white-capped waves. For a 
moment the danger seemed to be passing. 
The ships were no longer abreast ; the great 
aureola scarce touched them; silence fell 
upon the sea, and the guns of the Peter 
Veliky ceased to speak. Anon the yacht 
plunged into the welcome shadow, and all 
the pent-up gladness of those who had waged 
the fight so dauntlessly broke out and was 
not to be restrained. A great cheer—an 
English cheer—went ringing across the sea. 
It was the answer of the four to the four 
hundred aboard the Peter Veliky. 

“ Outsteamed, by God!” cried old John 
Hook. “I said there warn’t no Rooshian as 
could touch her.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE TERRIBLE NIGHT. 
THE echo of the cheer which rose up from 
the decks of the Lsmeralda yet lingered 
upon the sea when the Russian answer to it 
was forthcoming. Even as the crew of the 
little yacht said that the danger was done 
with, and that an open sea now lay before 
them, a voice out of the darkness gave 
them the lie. So swift was it to come, so 
surprising, that the men stood mute and 
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wondering and helpiess. It was as though 
the avenger had risen from the depths 
before them—a phantom ship conjured up 
by the powers of ill to reckon with them. 
They thought themselves without consort in 
the heart of the Gulf, and while the thought 
was still with them the strange ship appeared. 
Her light shone full upon them from a point 
not two hundred yards distant. They could 
count the men upon her decks ; could see 
the figure of her commander outstanding 
upon the bridge; could follow the delicate 
contour of the great hull which now 
towered above them. 

The strange ship lay motionless, for she 
had been awaiting the signal of the Peter 
Veliky, and so stood toward the centre of the 
Gulf that she might command the channel. 
It is possible that the Esmeralda would have 
slipped by her in the dark but for the cheer 
of victory raised so foolishly. That trium- 
phant cry was as the gun of a sentinel to 
those on board the Russian ship. Her 
lantern blazed out; voices of warning were 
raised on her decks; men roared to one 
another that the quarry had run into the 
snare, that the hunt was done. The beams 
of the great light fell upon the yacht and 
upon her crew, and the cheer froze on 


the lips of those who had raised it. Her - 


nen were powerless to think or act. The 
ultimate terror of defeat was upon them. 

A man wearing the uniform of a naval 
lieutenant stood in the bows of the cruiser 
und was the first to hail the Hsmeralda. 
His voice was like the roar of a bull; the 
wind carried his words so that none of 
them were lost. Already Reuben had shut 
off steam mechanically, so that the two 
ships lay rolling to the swell like swimmers 
who seek breath after the travail of a race. 
But no one gave answer to the hail of the 
lieutenant. Stupor possessed the crew of 
the yacht. The blow had been so swift to 
come ; the shadow of the prison lay already 
upon the men. 

“What ship?” roared the lieutenant, 
putting the question for the third time. 

“She’s the Avremi, of Helsingfors,” said 
teuben, who was again the first to reckon 
up the danger. 

“An old ship,” said John Hook in a 
giant’s whisper. ‘She might catch a hearse 
——leastwise I'd venture on it.” 

** Nine knots in the books, John.” 

“To hell with the books! She carries her 
guns forward.” 

“Then they cannot fire at us if we pass 
them,” exclaimed the girl excitedly. 
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Old John added to the wealth of the sea 
by a mouthful of tobacco juice. 

“By James, the young lady’s right 
cried he. “If we drift past ’em they want 
five minutes to get her about, and where 
shall we be in five minutes, mates ?’ 

Reuben ceased to grin. Paul could not 
take his eyes off the cruiser. They had 
drifted so close to her that they could 
see the faces of those who trod the great 
decks above them. There was not a man 
on board the /’smeralda whose heart did 
not beat high, not one who did not tell 
himself that this was the hour of reckoning. 

“Cest fini!’ Paul exclaimed, drawing 
the girl into his embrace. “There is our 
to-morrow, little Marian. But I have done 
my best, God knows.” 

She kissed his lips, and that was her 
answer. 

Many men had come together to the 
port-bow of the Avemi, and they stood 
gaping at the stranger and at her crew. 
The lieutenant who had first cried out, 
asking “ What ship?” gave the order that 
a gangway should be lowered ; he did not 
doubt that it was the intention of the 
pursued to surrender without further effort. 
3ut those on board the /’smeralda were of 
one mind and purpose again. The grin 
broadened upon the face of Reuben; old 
John lighted his pipe with the deliberation 
of a man at his own fireside. Silently he 
waited while the crew of the Avem? flocked 
to the gangway, encouraged by the shrill, 
fife-like voice of a commander who plumed 
himself already upon his victory. Child’s 
work, the Russian thought, to grapple with 
the impudent and perky cockle-shell which 
had defied so vain-gloriously the might 
of his country. He gave the order 
triumphantly. He came to the very edge of 
the bridge to watch the irons slipped upon 
the hands of Zassulic the spy and of the 
woman who had tempted him. When the 
Esmeralda did not stop at the gangway, but 
drifted on, he thought for the moment that 
it was clumsy seamanship; but when, with 
dramatic suddenness, she began to go full 
steam ahead, his anger was not to be 
controlled. 

“Stand by to clear the guns!” he roared. 
“Are you going to lose her? Look out, 
she will cheat us yet !” 

He foamed and raged like a madman, for 
the yacht shot into the darkness as a shell 
from a great gun. The terrible moment of 
waiting was past. Inch by inch the little 
ship had drifted, carrying men whose hearts 
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quivered with excitement but whose spirit 
was unbroken. The terror of waiting was 
upon them no more. They had been within 
a boat’s length of the ladder when John had 
cried “ Let her go!” Then all the courage 
of their despair fired them. As a 
horse champing at his bit, so was the 
Esmeralda sagging there in the trough of 
the sea. The rush of steam into her 
cylinders was the touch of the spur she 
asked. She bounded forward into the heart 
of the breakers, and a cloud of spray hid her 
from the enemy’s sight. 

“Below, below for your lives!” roared 
old John; “ they’re manning the machine- 
guns !” 

“ We cannot leave you here!” cried Paul, 
ashamed for the moment that it was not a 
fellow-countryman who spoke. 

“Then you stand to your death!” cried 
John Hook. “ There ain’t a gun in Roosher 
which I care a d for !—the Lord be my 
witness. Down there, sir, as you vally your 
life!” 

The rattle of musketry and a sputter of 
bullets on the near sea cut short his honest 
bravado. Paul, needing no other argument, 
dragged Marian into the shelter of the 
scantling. The yacht, yawing in her 
course that she might avoid the hail of 
bullets, appeared to rush into the very bowels 
of the seas. Onward she flew, the foam 
frothing at her bows, the spray reeking upon 
her funnel, a great wake of quivering water 
behind her. Bullets struck her decks and 
sent chips of wood flying as though an adze 
cleaved them ; the search-light followed her 
path as the light upon a stage follows the 
step of the dancer. Every minute was an 
eternity of suspense. The hearts of the men 
seemed to stand still. When at last the 
guns ceased there were tears upon the faces 
of the crew, but they were tears of joy. 

“QOutsailed again!” roared old John, 
who rolled with excitement. ‘ Outsailed 
again, and the young lady thought of it. 
Gawd send a rock to sink every bally lubber 
in Roosher !” 

He shook his fist defiantly at the distant 
light, for he knew that the hour of deliver- 
ance was at hand. ‘The lumbering Avemi, 
which ventured rarely from her moorings in 
Helsingfors, was marked in the books as a 
ship which could steam at nine knots, but 
that was a fiction beloved of officials. Put 
to it now in the heavy swell of a fresh night, 
she strained and groaned like a derelict of 
the deep; she lurched over the seas, she 
smothered herself in them. The yacht ran 
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from her as a hare from a bull. She fired 
her great gun again and again, but the 
shells found no other billet than the 
thundering breakers. When thirty minutes 
had passed she abandoned the pursuit and 
headed once more for the harbour she 
quitted so rarely. But first she shot a 
rocket high into the darkness and was 
answered by other rockets, blue and flaming 
on the far horizon. And at this sight old 
John ceased to laugh, and foreboding fell 
again upon the crew of the Esmeralda. 

“You saw that, Reuben?” cried John 
Hook, pointing upward with his bony finger. 

“T saw it, John.” 

“Then there ain’t no need for me to 
speak.” 

“Speak or silent, it don’t make no 
difference.” 

“Tf I’ve eyes in my head, that’s the Baltic 
Fleet coming up the Gulf.” 

“It is so, John.” 

“The Baltic Fleet!” exclaimed Paul. 
“Then God help us! We shall never run by 
there.” 

“You speak gospel truth, sir.” 

The master of the Lsmeralda paced the 
the deck again in all the agony of un- 
certainty prolonged. He had _ persuaded 
Marian to lie down in her cabin so soon 
as the Avemi ceased to fire; there she 
slept and dreamed of England. But for 
him there was no sleep. These recurring 
difficulties were to him as a sign from God 
rebuking his work. It had seemed so simple 
when he planned it at Kronstadt—the quick 
rush in the darkness, the friendship of sur- 
prise, the possibility of escape before the 
news was known. But now the truth would 
not be hidden. The flaming rockets spoke 
of a girdle put about him by the avenger. 
He realised what a task was that which a 
man set himself when he sought to pit his 
cunning against the might of Russia. His 
enemies would crush him as they would 
crush a worm. They would drag him from 
the woman whose lips he had kissed, whose 
love was all that remained to him in life. 

“You think there is no hope for us, 
Reuben?” he asked, suddenly stopping in 
his walk and facing the silent group. 

“No hope out yonder, sir—leastways not 
to-night.” 

“ You have no plan in your mind.” 

“* None—unless you should run north, sir. 
There are always the islands.” 

“J had not thought of them,” said Paul. 

“T thought of them from the first,” con- 
tinued Reuben. “There are a hundred 
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ereeks which might hide us until the hunt 
is over. And we’ve the land behind us, sir, 
if it should come to the worst.” 

“Then to the islands let it be, and God 
help us if they know that we are still in the 
Gulf.” 

“Ay, ay to that,” said old John; and 
so the little ship went about, and heading 
straight for the coast of Finland, she began 
to race anew. But the hearts of the men 
were heavy. It was as though they turned 
her toward the gates of that prison which 
their minds had built for them during the 
hours of the terrible night. 


CHAPTER XY. 
UPON THE NAMELESS ISLAND. 
Ir was the afternoon of the day, and the 
Esmeralda lay at anchor under the lee of 


fall, there was a thunder of surf upon the 
outer islands of the archipelago and the 
open water frothed white with foam. But 
the creek into which they had moored the 
Esmeralda was sheltered both from the 
wind and the seas. Sheer walls of granite 
towered above the decks of the yacht; a 
girdle of tiny islets, stretching far out to the 
Gulf or back to the distant shore of Finland, 
was her defence against the breakers. She 
rode proudly at her moorings as though 
conscious of the victory which the night 
had given her. 

This haven had been made at the dawn of 
the day by men who knew every channel 
and landmark in the Gulf. They had wel- 
comed it, for therein they could think of 
food and sleep, and forget that the Russian 
was at their heels. Though the truce might 
prove but a truce of hours, it was a gift 
of God to those whose eyes ached with 











“The Esmeralda lay at anchor under the lee of one of the rocky islets.” 


one of the rocky islets which abound upon 
the southern shores of Finland. They had 
warped her to the sheer rock, so that she lay 
snug and hidden and sheltered from the 
wind-driven tide which raced between the 
island and its neighbour. A loom of haze 
above her funnel alone spoke of life within 
her. Her crew had gone ashore to stretch 
their legs, and were to be discovered upon 
the beach in all those attitudes of repose 
which seamen court. The sun fell upon the 
the barren rock and upon their faces, but 
did not wake them. They had kept the 
long vigil, and this was their hour of rest. 
The day had been one of tempest since 
the dawn; and though it was now late in 
the afternoon and the rain had ceased to 


watching, whose limbs were cold with wet, 
whose tongues were parched with thirst. 
The gale which sprang up with the coming 
of the light was a befriending gale to them. 
They said that no ship of war would venture 
near them while the surf thundered, and the 
mist of spray made clouds above the land, 
and the west wind screamed in the Gulf. 
And so they slept, and the sunshine of the 
later day was a balm of light to their eyes, 
and welcome warmth suffused bodies that 
had long been stiff and cramped with the 
bitter cold of the Baltic night. 

Though Paul had gone ashore with his 
crew, it was not to sleep. The few hours of 
rest he had snatched in the earlier hours of 
the day sufficed for him. He, perhaps, of 
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all the little company, understood most truly 
the malevolence of Fate in casting him back 
to the shelter of the island at an hour when 
he should have been in the great sea-road 
of the Baltic. The Land of the West, 
wherein liberty lay, seemed to have become 
a land beyond the horizon of his dreams. 
He looked out from the island upon the 
whitened billows and remembered that 
Russian ships, sent to the pursuit of him, 
were watching and waiting in the channel of 
the-Gulf. The distant shore, high and rocky 


John Hook to the little patch of beach 
which permitted them to land upon the 
nameless island. He met her at the water 
side and lifted her from the boat; but he 
would tell her nothing of his thoughts, for 
he saw that colour had come again to her 
face and that the great rings beneath her 
eyes had been washed out by the waters of 
sleep. She was, indeed, almost the light- 
hearted pretty creature who had won his 
love at the Governor’s house ; and when he 
looked into her brightening eyes and heard 
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‘*He met her at the water side and lifted her from the boat.” 


and barren, spoke of coast patrols and Fins 
who soon must learn that a strange yacht 
lay in the harbour of the islands; of 
peasants who would run to carry the news 
to Helsingfors that a few kopecks might be 
thrown to them. Scheme as he would he 
could contrive no plan whereby the peril 
wrought of the gale might be turned. He 
must wait for a smoother sea and a fairer 
wind. And waiting was an agony of doubt 
scarce to be supported. 

All this was in his mind when Marian 
awoke at midday and was rowed by old 
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her girlish laughter, love came surging up 
to compel forgetfulness of all else. 

“T have been waiting for you,” he said 
tenderly. ‘The hours were long.” 

“They will race now,” she answered, as 
she locked her hand in his. “ We shall see 
each other growing old, Paul. Oh, is it not 
good to breathe again? I could run, run, 
run to the world’s end.” 

She dragged him on, hastening with joy 
of her freedom, telling him a hundred things 
at once, asking unfinished questions and wait- 
ing for no answer. When they had come to 
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the high place of the rock she curled herself 
up on the ground and there she feasted her 
eyes on the panorama of whitened sea and 
whirling gull and desolate island. The man 
lay beside her, content that he had won her 
this hour of happiness. 

“T cannot believe it,” she said, while the 
spindrift freshened her face and the wind 
swept the curls from her little ears, “ I can- 
not believe that we are here. How should a 
day make such a difference? How should our 
lives run so evenly through long years and 
then turn so swiftly, carrying us away from 
everything we have ever known to things we 
never dreamed of ? A month ago I was a 
governess in the house at Kronstadt. I 
taught the twins to grow up in the way they 
did not want to go. But to-day, where am 
I? what am I? Why are these things 
hidden from us? And if it is so strange to- 
day, what will it be next year and the year 
after? Oh, if one could look even for a 
moment into the glass of life!” 

“But you cannot,” said Paul stolidly, 
“There is no glass except the glass of your 
mind and conscience. We cannot look ; we 
can only act, Marian. And that is what we 
have been doing, you and I, though God 
knows what kind of a story we have written 
or where it will end. At this moment we 
are on an island near Hango, and we wait 
there until the wind and the sea go down. 
When that happens we shall go aboard the 
Esmeralda again, and to-morrow we shall 
come to Stockholm.” 

She clapped her hands, and regarding her 
environment wistfully, she cried— 

“It is a world of islands, a world without 
life. There can be no spot on all the earth 
as lonely as this. And yet itis a city to me 
now. I could people it with the birds; the 
rocks should be churches and buildings for 
me. Paradise lies on the broad road when 
one has been a month and has not seen the 
sun.” 

He stroked her face, encouraging her to 
forget that her freedom might depend upon 
the whim of the wind. 

* You are glad to be free, Marian, as glad 
as [ am! Some day, perhaps, we will re- 
member this day and speak of it as the 
morning of our love. I do not think that 
they will follow us; there are few that can 
sail these seas. Even the fishermen come 
here reluctantly. It is a grave for sailors, as 
many a good fellow knows.” 

* And yet you come here ?’ 

“Tt was the one thing left to do. We 
could not pass the ships they had sent out 
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yonder ; we could not go back ; this was our 
only haven, unless we returned to the prison 
as they wished.” 

She shuddered and drew close to him. 

“We shall never go back, dearest; you 
think that ? ” 

He began to pick at the rocky stones and 
to throw them into the froth of the breaking 
waves, 

“JT do not know,” he said after a long 
pause. ‘ Who can say what the future will 
bring? But I am a Russian no more. I 
have no country now. It does not concern 
me.” 

The infinite pathos of his words was not 
to be concealed from her. Never since he 
had carried her from the cell at Alexander 
had she understood so well the price he 
had paid. 

“Oh, Paul, Paul!” she exclaimed bitterly, 
“what have I done? what crime have I 
committed that I should bring this upon 
you? Let me go back to Kronstadt. I am 
not worth your sacrifice. J can never repay. 
There is time yet.” 

The man laughed at her distress, and, 
blaming himself because he had spoken, he 
answered by taking her face into his hands 
and looking into her tear-stained eyes. 

“The crime you have committed,” he said, 
“is to be the sweetest woman on earth! The 
wrong which you have done is to make me 
love you so that without you there is no 
world for me! Why talk of repaying? Is 
there to be a reckoning between those who 
love ? Have they not all things in common ? 
Who hurts you hurts me. When you are 
content I am content. I lose a country to 
gain the whole world. If I am no longer a 
Russian, shall I not be the husband of 
Marian? Let us not talk of these things ; it 
is ingratitude while we have the bread of life 
so abundantly. When that bread fails we 
will complain. To-morrow, if the wind goes 
down, we shall be at Stockholm. I shall 
leave the yacht there and take an English 
steamer for London. It will then be your 
turn to forget that you are an English- 
woman; you will be the wife of Zassulic ; 
you will be the friend of Russia. All that 
you have learnt at Kronstadt will be for- 
gotten ; the friends who tempted you will be 
strangers to you henceforth. We will begin 
life again, pilgrims in a strange country. 
But we shall walk the way of life together, 
and so the journey will be easy.” 

The shadow of regret passed from his face 
while he went on to speak of all he would do 
in London ; how that he hoped much from 
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his kinsman and from his own training as an 
engineer. Marian, in her turn, listened with 
smiling face, though she was telling herself 
all the time that she must prevent the 
sacrifice, must compel him to return to his 
work and his country ; if possible, to return, 
not as one disgraced, but as a man who had 
wrestled with a great temptation and had 
vanquished it. As for herself, she did not 
doubt that her wits would find a way whereby 
she might reach her own country. The 
present danger she was in, the peril of almost 
immediate discovery by the Russian ships, 
was not real to her. She could run again 
and see the sky and breathe the fresh air. 
She felt herself adrift upon the ocean of 
circumstance, and the voyage was not without 
its measure of excitement. 

“You must go back, Paul,” she said 
very firmly when he had done speaking ; “ we 
must find a way and an excuse.” 

* A way, Petite, when you have been seen 
upon my ship, and the Sergeant has told 
them that I took you from the fort ? Oh, yes, 
that would be easy enough ; they are such 
simpletons at Kronstadt ; they will believe 
me when I say, ‘ The prisoner escaped : it was 
an accident’; they will reward me—with a 
tile of soldiers and lead for medicine. The 
day when I can return to Russia will be the 
day when stars fall at our feet and there is 
no longer any sun in the sky. It is foolish 
to talk of it. Henceforth you shall make a 
country for me; it shall be a country of 
the heart; the house will be the house of 
our affections. We shall laugh then to 
remember of what little worth are all those 
material things which at one time seemed so 
much to us; we shall laugh at to-day, and 
tell how we cheated old Bonzo after all.” 

It was a brave effort to conceal from her 
the apprehension he felt ; but the woman’s 
instinct rightly interpreted the words. When 
next he looked into her face she was gazing 
over the storm-tossed waste to the distant 
field of the open sea, where the west wind 
still blew with huriicane force and banks 
of gathering cloud were the gloomy heralds 
of the night to come. 

“The wind befriends us,” she said 
thoughtfully, “but the wind will die away 
presently, and then ——” 

“And then the darkness will take its 
place, little woman. Even if they think 
that we are here among the islands, they 
must spend days before they discover upon 
which island we are. While they are 
snug in the 
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from harbour to harbour until we see that 
no ships follow, and then the little yacht 
will do the rest. There is no ship in 
Russia that can outsteam her with a clear 
sea before us. We shall wait for the clear 
sea and all will be well.” 

They had left the grassy knoll at this 
time and had come up to the headland, 
wherefrom they could overlook the strange 
haven into which destiny had cast them. 
Marian beheld again the-world of islands, 
vast, interminable, stretching as far as the 
eye could see away toward the Baltic or 
back to the Russia they had left. The 
gloom of water and sky, the cold gray 
light, the haunting solitude, the wash of 
the waves, the shrill note of the gull, 
oppressed her anew with a vast sense of 
her own loneliness. She thought that 
she was an outcast from the world. She 
pictured herself flying from man to the 
desolate places of the earth. A hundred 
years of time seemed to lie between her 
and the life she had lived. She reproached 
herself bitterly that she had rewarded so 
great a love with so terrible a gift—the gift 
of men’s slander and the insult of evil 
tongues, the brand of dishonour and the 
exile’s lot. 

And this thought grew upon her, that she 
must save Paul from himself and go alone 
upon the way to which her folly had carried 
her. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ALONE. 
THE westerly gale held throughout the day 
and was still at its height when the men of 
the Esmeralda turned into their bunks. 
They had watched unceasingly during the 
afternoon for any sign of ships upon the 
horizon or for token of life upon the 
neighbouring shore of Finland. But the 
sea continued to run mountains high in 
the broad of the Gulf, and there was a 
haze of mist and spray over the land which 
served them well in those anxious moments 
of waiting. They argued that the Baltic 
fleet would not attempt to weather snch a 
gale, but would be already snug and 
sheltered at Helsingfors or at Revel. As 
for the fishermen of the neighbouring isles, 
the circumstance of the day accounted for 
them and for their ships. No little craft 
could live in such a gale ; no peasants would 
patrol the shores while the west wind swept 
up the Gulf and the breakers thundered 




















upon the outer reef. To-morrow the wind 
would fall away and the calm would come. 
To-morrow they would begin to live again. 
The night fell dark and misty — and 
threatening, so that there was no need of 
any watch upon the decks of the little 
ship. Guarded by the breakers without and 
the towering crags for sentinels within, the 
haven befriended her beyond hope. No 
lights shone from the ports of the Esmeralda 
upon the swirling waters of the channel. 
Her men went to and fro silently as though 
afraid to speak. They welcomed the hours 
of truce, for therein they could sleep and 


rest. Marian alone kept a vigil of the 
night. For her sleep had become a fitful 


friend. There were terrors of her dreams 
which no waking argument could shake off. 
She slept to imagine 
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It had been an impulse which brought her 
to the deck, but this was to prove a morning 
of impulses. Ever present through the 
weary night of waiting had been the desire 
to save the man she loved from the conse- 
quences of her folly. Just as at Kronstadt, 
in the hour of her necessity, a woman’s 
weakness had cast her upon his pity and 
devotion, so now was she convinced that she 
must rely upon that pity and devotion no 
longer. She told herself, but with the 
vaguest notions of reasoning, that if Paul 
were alone, it would be easy for him to return 
to his own country with some story that 
would convince Bonzo and old Stefanovitch 
of his fidelity. And she must not deny 
him that opportunity. He had given all; 
her gift should not be less. 





herself once more in 
the cell at Alexander ; 
she awoke to ask her- 
self if she would ever 
come to England again. 
She remembered that 
she was an outcast and 
had struck at the 
honour of the man she 
loved in her fall. 

Old John Hook and 
Reuben, the engineer, 
went ashore several 
times during the night 
to see if there was any 
abatement of wind or 
sea; but when at four 
o'clock they found the 
gale still blowing, it 
was evident to them that the necessity for 
watchfulness existed no longer—at least until 
the day dawned. They were sound asleep 
in their bunks when Marian dressed herself 
in the darkness at four o’clock and left the 
cabin wherein sleep had brought her so 
many terrible dreams. She had no set pur- 
pose in quitting her bed other than the 
desire to breathe the fresh air of morning. 
The gray beams of light shining behind 
banks of sullen cloud were welcome to her 
after the darkness and confinement of her 
little cabin. Silently she trod the steps of 
the companion, and ran to the bow of the 
yacht to stand there and hear the water 
lapping monotonously upon the face of the 
cliff. The nameless islands around began 
slowly to shape themselves in a vista of spray 
and haze. Strange birds went screaming 
from crag to crag; but of human life there 
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Was no sight or sound. 














‘Quickly, silently, she drew the yacht’s boat to the gangway.” 


“JT will save him from himself,” she said 
again and again. ‘ They shall not find me 
upon his yacht. He will go back to Russia 
and forget. I have been alone so many 
years ; it is nothing that I am alone until 
the end.” 

She repeated the words while she stood at 
the bow of the Hsmeralda and watched the 
sea racing in the narrow of the channel. To 
save the man who had lost all for her, to 
give him back country, friends, honour—she 
cared not at what cost—that must be her 
purpose. All the happiness of his love 
which had come into her life must wither 
and die. If God willed, she would still 
have the love of the child. Her unbroken 
courage suggested that she would find the 
way to England when once she was alone. 
Half-formed schemes of a place of hiding in 
the hut of a peasant, of flight in a fisher- 
man’s ship, helped her resolutions. She 
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remembered that she had rowed a boat often 
upon the river Dart, and that weeks of 
imprisonment had still left much of her 
girlish strength. And so the great idea took 
finite shape and was resolved upon. 

Quickly, silently, with deft hands, she 
drew the yacht’s boat, then lying at the 
stern of the ship, to the gangway, which had 
been left down during the night. A feverish 
haste characterised all her movements. She 
was afraid that day would come and rob her 
of success ; she feared that someone would 
awake to prevent her emprise. Her great 
love for Paul surged up in her heart yet did 
but quicken her steps. A rebellious anger 
urged her on to a war against circumstance ; 
a war she must wage alone and without 
friends. 

Stealthily the little gray-clad figure moved 


in the morning light. Hither and thither, 
pitiful in the agony of a farewell she could 
not speak, tears falling upon her cold hands, 
anger, she knew not why, in her heart, the 
girl bent down to kiss the deck beneath 
which her lover was sleeping. 

“God bless you, Paul, my love ! God bless 
you for your love of me ! ” 

And so the voyage began, and the pilgrim 
was alone again, and the curtain of the mist 
shut the yacht from her sight. 

ws . * K * BS 

They awoke the master of the Hsmeralda 
and told him of her flight. He did not 
answer them, but stood long peering into 
the mists which enveloped the island seas. 
When Reuben spoke to him at last he turned 
quickly and fell senseless upon the deck of 
the silent ship. 


(To be continued.) 
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(From the water-colour painting by W. A. Earp.) 


QUARTERS AT HASTINGS, 
































CRICKET REMINISCENCES OF PAST CONFLICTS. 


By GEORGE GIFFEN. 


a] HAT are “The Ashes”? No- 
thing more nor less than the 
ashes of English cricket. A 
London paper immortalised 
them when the 1882 Austra- 
lian Eleven defeated England 
at Kennington Oval; and ever since news- 
paper writers have alluded to test matches 
between representatives of England and 
Australia as the Fights for the Ashes. Until 
1882 there were no ashes. In 1877 an Aus- 
tralian Eleven defeated eleven representative 
English professionals at Sydney; but 
although that contest has always been 
regarded as the first of a series of half a 
hundred test matches, no one for a moment 
considered that Lillywhite’s team thoroughly 
represented the Mother Country. England’s 
supremacy was unquestioned, and continued 
so until the 1882 Eleven won so sensation- 
ally at the Oval. Since then there have 
been many gallant fights for the ashes, an1 
numbered amongst them are some of the 
greatest games recorded in the annals of 
cricket. 

Who would ever have imagined twenty 
years ago that cricket matches, mere games, 
after all, would have excited such intense, 
such thrilling, such world-wide interest as we 
have seen in recent times when the repre- 
sentatives of the two countries have faced 
each other ? The issue of a battle on which 
depended the fate of adynasty could scarcely 
have been awaited with greater anxiety. 
Certainly its every phase would not have 
been described with greater attention to 
details. It has been my privilege to bear 
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arms in many of these historical cricket 
battles, and as I have written these 
reminiscent pages, my blood has warmed 
within me at the recollection of some of the 
thrilling situations in which I have stood 
alongside my comrades. 

The greatest match which had until that 
time been played—and for many years no 
other game led to such sensational incidents ; 
certainly there has never in an international 
contest been a more remarkable finish—was 
the one test to which the Australian Eleven 
of 1882 submitted. England placed a 
magnificent Eleven against us, at Kennington 
Oval, when the fateful day arrived. Just 
look at the array of cricketing giants—W. G. 
Grace, Hornby, Steel, Studd (who had the 
best batting average against the 1882 
Eleven), Lucas, Alfred Lyttelton, Barlow, 
Barnes, Ulyett, Peate, and Maurice Read. 
It is questionable whether at the time it 
would have been possible to materially 
strengthen that combination. We, however, 
suffered irreparable loss from the inability 
of George Palmer, through illness, to play, 
Sam Jones, who was the one unsuccessful 
player of the tour, being but an inefficient 
substitute for the Victorian bowler. 

From the commencement of the game it 
was evident that we were in for a Titanic 
struggle. The Englishmen who had been sent 
into the field bowled with splendid precision 
and fielded magnificently. Who could wish 
for finer all-round play than was seen when 
Peate and Barlow sent down more than a 
dozen successive maiden overs to Murdoch 
and Bannerman? Not a loose one from 
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either of them, while the way the ball came 
back on the treacherous wicket put the 
batsman through a severe ordeal. Small 
wonder that we had 6 wickets down for 30. 
Blackham and Garrett then made 27 between 
them, and the total reached 63. Dicky 
Barlow’s bowling was responsible for our 
downfall. We ought to have made at least 
100. When Spoff yorked W. G.’s leg stump 
we were in a great feather, but good hitting 
by Ulyett and Maurice Read, and a clever 
innings by Steel, gave the Englishmen a 
lead of 38 on the first hands, which had 
been completed on the first day. 

I am free to admit that Fortune smiled 
upon us on the Tuesday morning, when for 
a little while we had the wicket fairly 
2aSY, as 
the result 
of ashower 
of rain. 
eo This gave 
i” usa golden 
opportu- 
nity, and 
fortunate- 
ly for us 
we had the 
man for 
the mo- 
ment in 
Hugh 
Massie. 
Never on 
a slow 
wicket 
have I seen 
a batsman 
do a gran- 
der bit of 
hitting. 
Only for 
twenty minutes or so was the pitch really 
easy, but in that time Massie had got his eye 
in, so that when the ball did begin to bite 
he could bang away with as great certainty 
as before. It is worth noting that the only 
fair, genuine chance given during the great 
match came from Massie’s bat, anc it cost 
England 17 runs—10 more than we won by. 
At last A. G. Steel came on and bowled 
Massie, but our hitter had given us a chance 
in the game. If one praises Massie’s hitting, 
what can be said of Murdoch’s batting, for 
long before he had completed the putting 
together of his 29 the wicket was as difficult 
as bowler could wish? W. L. M. demon- 
strated then how great a batsman he really 
was, and I only once felt sorrier to see a 
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man run out than I did when Murdoch, after 
seeing seven of us out, was run out through 
a bad call of Tom Garrett’s. 

England needed 85 runs to win. Would 
they get them? As we excitedly discussed 
our chances during the interval, Spofforth said 
they wouldn’t. Spoff’s faith in himself and 
Murdoch’s cheery assurance inspired the rest of 
us, and we filed out of the dressing-room to 
make the effort of our lives. When the Demon 
had bowled Hornby and Barlow with only 
fifteen runs scored, we felt assured of victory ; 
but the hitting of the Champion and Ulyett 
changed the complexion of the game, which 
then appeared to be gradually drifting away 
from us. Ulyett did not bat particularly well, 
but W. G.’s innings was a masterpiece. They 
were, however, separated at last, and with 53 
up both had been sent to the right about. 

Now began a tremendous struggle. Boyle 
maintained a grand length, Spofforth was 
well-nigh unplayable, and the fielding was 
perfect. The English batsmen were in the 
pickle Barlow and Peate had had us in on 
the previous day. Gradually we tightened 
our hold on the game ; and the moment, | 
fancy, it was really clenched was when Steel 
was dismissed without scoring. So long as 
he remained we could not feel perfectly safe. 
The situation was one of those trying ones 
in which I think the batsmen invariably 
appeared at a disadvantage. A bit of fearless 
hitting might have snatched the game from 
us ; but after Lyttelton and Lucas went, none 
of the great English batsmen could muster up 
the courage to have a bang, and, considering 
the magnificent way in which Spofforth was 
bowling, there was some excuse for them. 
Irresistible as an avalanche, he had bowled 
his last 11 overs for 2 runs and 4 wickets— 
the finest piece of bowling I have ever seen ! 
Nevertheless, as I have said, the English 
batsmen were blamed, even ridiculed, and it 
was at this time that the London Sporting 
Times created the ashes by publishing the 
following “ In Memoriam ” notice :-- 





IN AFFECTIONATE REMEMBRANCE 
of 
ENGLISH CRICKET 
Which died at the Oval, 
on 
29th August, 1882. 
Deeply lamented by a large circle 
of sorrowing friends and acquaintances. 
Rei.r. 
N.B.—The body will be cremated, and the 
ashes taken to Australia. 
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Punch congratulated us in the following 
lines : 
Well done, Cornstalks! Whipt us 
Fair and square, 
Was it luck that tript us? 
Was it scare? 
Kangaroo Land’s ** Demon,” or our own 
Want of ‘‘ devil,” coolness, nerve, backbone ? 


It is not in the nature of Englishmen to 
smart under defeat without an effort at 
revenge. Accordingly, by the time the 
1882 Eleven reached home, they found a 
strong English Eleven under the Hon. Ivo 
Bligh awaiting them. Of course, that team 
was not representative of England’s strength 
with such giants as Grace, Ulyett, and Peate 
away, yet it was a strong one, and the series 
of matches which followed were extremely 

well con- 
= tested. The 
Hon. Ivo 
had been 
called ‘St. 
Ivo,” and 
his tour 
had been 
alluded to 
as a pil- 
gyrimage 
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after the 
ashes, so 
that our 
matches 
were in- 
vested with 
something 
of the air of 
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Eleven met 
the English team three times, but unfor- 
tunately each game was sadly interfered with 
by rain. In the first match we had the best 
of the wicket, and won by 9 wickets ; in the 
second and third our opponents were favoured 
by the weather, and they won one game 
with an innings to spare, and the other by 
69 runs. 

Three splendid bowling performances are 
the only features worth recalling in connec- 
tion with these three contests. Bates, that 
brilliant all-round Yorkshire player, was the 
hero of the first and best of them. It was 
in our first innings of the second trial of 
strength, and he not only secured 7 wickets 
for 28 runs, but accomplished the hat trick, 
the only such record, unless I am very much 
mistaken, in test matches. Perey McDonnell 
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was his first victim, bowled; I was next, 
caught and bowled ; and Bonnor, the third, 
aught by Walter Read.  Bates’s whole 
record for the match was 55 runs, and 13 
wickets for 102 runs, and it says something 
for the generosity of the Australian crowd 
that for a visitor, who had been the principal 
instrument in defeating their own champions, 
they raised a collection of about £30. 

Spofforth and Barlow were the bowling 
heroes of the last match, as they had been 
exactly five months before at the Oval. The 
wicket was a queer one, and the Demon, 
bowling throughout an innings of 144, 
captured 7 wickets for 44. This time it 
was our turn to have last innings, but with 
153 runs between us and victory, we faced a 
practically 
impossible 
task. Bar- 
low was 
unplay- 
able, as 
an analysis 
of 7 tor 
40 indi- 
cates. 

These 
three 
matches 
hadaroused 
intense en- 
thusiasm, 
and upon 
their con- 
clusion a 
number of 
Australian 
ladies pre- 
sented the 
English | 
saptall |e 
With a tiny #rom a photo by) 
urn cCon- G. J. BONNOR. 
taining 
ashes, upon the souvenir being inscribed, 
“The Ashes of English Cricket.” 

St. Ivo was, however, not destined to take 
the ashes back with him. Neither the 
Australian players nor the public were satis- 
fied with the result of the games, for one 
thing, because the elements had played so 
unfortunate a part in them, and for another, 
because some of our men had shown that 
they were clean out of form. Therefore an 
extra match was arranged, and McDonnell, 
Massie, and Garrett, who had done nothing, 
were replaced by Evans, Boyle, and Mid- 
winter. I give the names of our Eleven, 
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because I ‘consider it to have been the 
strongest Australia had until that time 
placed in the field: Murdoch, Bannerman, 
Horan, Spofforth, Blackham, Boyle, Palmer, 
Bonnor, Evans, Midwinter, and myself. 

We won the match by 4 wickets, after a 
curious mixture of poor and brilliant cricket, 
such as one has fortunately seldom seen 
repeated in a test match. The Englishmen 
got in first and made 263, of which Steel’s 
share was 135 not out. He was missed 
before he had broken the ice, and three 
times more during the next hour, but after 
that his batting was perfect. Faulty as our 
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fielding had been, what can be said of that 
of our opponents, who missed Bonnor no 
fewer than seven times! No wonder the 
Magog of cricketers made 87. We finished 
up one run to the bad. This prepared the 
way for an exciting finish, and we did indeed 
have one almost comparable with that when 
we won by seven runs. 

The all-round play of each side in the 
second innings was of the finest description 
Seven of the Englishmen reached double 
figures, yet the total was only 197. We had 
to make 199, and as the wicket had not 
worn any too well, the task was a serious 
one—so serious that Murdoch went in first 


himself with Alec Bannerman. The start 
was not encouraging. The bowling was so 
accurate, and the fielding so smart, that 
even Murdoch could not score, and with 
Alec stonewalling for all he was worth, 
maiden after maiden was bowled ; in fact I 
have never seen slower scoring, from a pair 
of batsmen, for so prolonged a period. With 
three men, including Murdoch, out for 56, 
our chance was not a rosy one. Then | 
went in with a man to run for me, and 
Jannerman and [I put on 56. At 107 
Jannerman, who had latterly scored at a 
furious rate, was disposed of for 63. Black- 
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ham came in, and began to lay about him in 
his characteristic way. In the first innings 
he had made 57, and when he had got going 
again our hopes were raised. The bowling 
was splendid ; but when he got a start on a 
hard wicket, our fearless wicket-keeper was 
always apt to make any bowling look simple. 
At 162 I was stumped, and as Evans was 
straightway run out, the chances were about 
even, as we had only Midwinter, Palmer, 
Spofforth, and Boyle to come in. Sturdy, 
imperturbable Mid, the only cricketer who 
has played for both England and Australia 
in test matches, joined Blackham, and, 
cautiously defending his wicket, watched his 
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partner knock off the runs, which he did 
without once faltering. Blackham carried 
out his bat for 58, and he himself was chaired 
to the pavilion on the broad shoulders of 
several of the delighted spectators — an 
experience probably unique in the annals of 
the test matches. 

When in 1882 we had defeated All 
England, regret had been expressed that the 
players of the Old Country had not been 
given an opportunity to avenge their defeat, 
so that we of the 1884 team found three test 
matches arranged for us. When we arrived, 
we saw by the papers how keen Englishmen 
were for revenge. Of the three matches 
played, however, only one was finished, and 
England winning that one, regained the 
ashes, although we had the best of the two 
drawn games. 

In the initial game at Manchester there 
was some cricket of high 
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was 379. This was the very best innings I 
saw Steel play, and one of the finest 
contributed against us in test matches. 
The interest taken ia the third 1884 
match was tremendous. Having one game 
on the slate, England was determined not to 
lose her advantage, and to this end the team 
to oppose us was not chosen till the last 
moment. Then the following magnificent 
Eleven was put in the field: Lord Harris, 
the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, W. G. Grace, 
A. G. Steel, W. W. Read, Barlow, Barnes, 
Shrewsbury, Peate, Ulyett, and Scotton 
the strongest side which, in my humble 
judgment, has ever represented England. 
The weather being exceedingly hot was all 
in our favour. The cold English days have 
often seriously incommoded Australians, who 
have found their warm blood so chilled that 
they have been unable to enjoy fielding as it 
should be enjoyed, and mis- 





quality on a slow wicket ; 
the best individual perform- 
ance was Boyle’s 6 for 42 in 
England’s first innings. 

We were outplayed in the 
return match at Lord’s, and 
were beaten by an innings, 
after we had won the toss 
and gone in first. Our first 
innings realised only 229, 
and our second fewer still 
—145—Ulyett, on a worn 
wicket, on the last day, hold- 
ing us at his mercy, and 
securing 7 wickets for 36 
runs. From a photo by] 

The catch with which G. 
Ulyett dismissed Bonnor I 
regard as one of the most brilliant I have 
seen. Bonnor was sent in third wicket down 
to knock off the dangerous Yorkshireman, 
and he tried hard to fulfil his mission. He 
got one fourer, then made a mighty drive. 
Everyone looked down the ground to see 
Where the ball landed, and the spectators 
began to open a space in the ring, but the 
ball did not reach the crowd. Ulyett put 
up his hand, and meeting it with the right 
spot of his hand, held it. I was Bonnor’s 
vis-a-vis at the time, and thoroughly appreci- 
ated the merit of that effort. 

A. G. Steel was, however, the real hero on 
the English side. He went in when W. G., 
Lucas, and Shrewsbury were out for 90. 
Things might easily have turned against 
England had not a batsman of Steel’s 
calibre barred our way. Before Palmer 
bowled him he had made 148, and the total 
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takes otherwise unaccount- 
able have been made. On 
August 11, 1884, however, 
we were in our element ; it 
was so warm that several of 
the spectators fainted. 

That first day was one of 
the most glorious Australian 
batsmen have had at the 
expense of English bowlers. 
The early dismissal of Ban- 
nerman did not augur well, 
but during the remainder 
of the afternoon only one 
wicket fell. The total when 
we adjourned was 363 for 
2 wickets, and three men 
had made centuries—Mur- 
doch, 145 not out; McDonnell, 103; and 
Scott, 101 not out. And this against Peate, 
sarlow, Barnes, Steel, and Ulyett! Surely 
no other team ever had quite so hopeless an 
afternoon’s work. There were mistakes in 
the field, but on the whole the batting was 
magnificent. Next day we concluded our 
innings for 551, of which Murdoch made 
211, the highest individual score recorded in 
the whole series of test matches, and probably 
the masterpiece of Murdoch’s brilliant career. 

One of the interesting features of the 
innings was that every man on the English 
side had a try at the bowling crease, and a 
notable circumstance was that when all the 
cracks had failed Alfred Lyttelton went on, 
and with underhand lobs took 4 wickets for 
19, which shows what wonders a change 
may accomplish. 

With the wicket in such splendid order 
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we entertained no real hope of getting 
England out twice ; but so finely did Palmer 
bowl at a critical period of the first innings 
that for a short while we thought we might 
squeeze home, as eight wickets had fallen 
for 181. Then, however, Walter Read came 
in—as fenth man, mind—and knocked our 
bowling all over the field until he had made 
117. Scotton, it will be remembered, played 
a grand defensive game, and 151 runs were 
put on for the ninth wicket. 

Of course the game was drawn, but in our 
favour. Nevertheless, we had the satisfaction 
of knowing that we had demonstrated that 
an Australian Eleven could make a fight, on 
the best of wickets, with England’s cham- 
pions. This was eminently pleasing to us, 
because it had been said that we had no 
chance of defeating All England save on the 
sticky pitches whereon our Demon bowler 
was so deadly. 

In 1884-85 a remarkably powerful pro- 
fessional team toured the Colonies, but with 
W. G. and Steel at home it was not an All 
England Eleven. Nevertheless there were 
several test matches. 

The first was played at Adelaide against 
the returned 1884 Australian Eleven. 
McDonnell, Blackham, and myself practised 
assiduously for a fortnight to get into form, 
but none of the others took the interest 
they should have in the match, and some of 
them played without having had more than 
a day’s practice since they left England. 
Consequently only one double figure score 
was made by our men beyond those which 
the three of us who had practised contributed. 
Moreover, we were without Spofforth, who 
had not returned from England, so that it 
was not surprising that we were beaten by 8 
wickets. For the Englishmen, Barnes, 
134-28 not out, was in great form ; while for 
us, Perey McDonnell batted beautifully for 
124-83. Everyone who saw those two 
innings of Percy’s agree to this day that 
they never saw prettier batting. He hit 
more brilliantly at Manchester in 1888, but 
at Adelaide he played perfectly true cricket, 
and the way he placed the ball was a treat 
to watch. 

Four other games were played by Shaw’s 
team against selected Elevens of Australia, 
but not one of the Australian Elevens was 
representative, owing to an _ unfortunate 
dispute with the visitors over money matters, 
which was prolonged further than it should 
have been. However, some of the 1884 
team played in the last two matches. Of the 
four, England and Australia won two each. 





Unquestionably the strongest of the four 
Elevens Australia placed in the field that 
season was the one which played in the third 
match, and won by 8 wickets, after our 
opponents had opened the contest with a 
score of 269. I bowled nearly throughout 
the innings, and secured 7 wickets, 6 clean 
bowled, for 117 runs. Bonnor, who made 
128, hit magnificently when the chances 
seemed against us, and he and Jones put on 
154 for the eighth wicket. A useful lead of 
40 runs was thoroughly appreciated, for 
when rain came the Englishmen could only 
make 77. 

Against a weaker team in the last match 
England won in grand style by an innings 
and 98 runs. Arthur Shrewsbury batted 
splendidly for 105 not out in a total of 386, 
while Ulyett took 7 wickets for 77 runs. 

I shall not attempt to go at length into 
the three test matches played in England by 
the 1886 Australian Eleven. The first we 
lost by 4 wickets, the second by an innings 
and 106 runs, and the third by an innings 
and 217 runs. In the first game we made 
a real good fight, inasmuch as, though 
England only had to make 106 runs in the 
second innings, the wickets of Grace, Scotton, 
Shrewsbury, Walter Read, Barlow, and 
Ulyett were lost before the runs were hit off. 
In the other two games we were crushed. 

Arthur Shrewsbury played a masterly 
innings for 164 at Lord’s, undoubtedly the 
best though not the highest hit against our 
bowling during the tour. The wicket was 
none too clever. It was a fiery Lord’s pitch, 
and most first-class batsmen know what that 
means ; but his defence was perfect, and he 
played all the bowling as though it were 
simple as A BC, 

This was Briggs’s first test match in 
England, and he signalised the event by 
capturing 11 wickets for only 74 runs, 
Merry Johnny was then, and for many years 
afterwards, one of the most formidable of 
Australia’s opponents, and had he been a 
more reliable batsman he would, to my mind, 
have ranked with Steel as an all-round 
player next to W.G. At his best he was a 
very fine bowler, one who was always 
worrying the batsman, and always had to be 
watched. 

Just as we had been beaten at Lord’s, 
mainly through the instrumentality of two 
men, so was it the case at the Oval; but 
here the players were different. Shrewsbury 
batted finely, but it was W.G. who made 
170, a score which for nine years stood as 
an English record in test matches. Briggs 
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again bowled well, but it was George 
Lohmann’s bowling that upset us, his 
analyses being 7 for 36 and 5 for 68. 

January 1, 1892, the opening day of the 
first test match with Lord Sheffield’s team, 
may be regarded as the dawn of a new era in 
Australian cricket. While the ashes of 
Australian cricket were being scattered to 
the four winds in England, the critics had 
said that now that Murdoch, Spofforth, 
Boyle, Palmer, and McDonnell had passed 
out of the arena, Australia could not replace 
them: they had been phenomena. And 
this argument probably brought some con- 
solation to English- 
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to be vindicated. Suddenly both were 
disposed of, and although Abel struggled 
manfully, the backbone of the team was 
gone, and in the end we won by 54. 

I have said this was the most stubbornly 
fought game I had then played in. It ran 
into five days, and during that time, 
although the wicket was always first class, 
and some of the best batsmen in the world 
went to the wickets, the highest individual 
contribution was only 57. The fact of the 
matter was that directly a batsman gave a 
chance he was caught. Indeed, not a single 
chance that went to hand was missed, which 

can be written of 





men for the 1882 
defeat. But in the 
era which began on 
New Year’s Day at 
Melbourne six years 
ago we were to de- 
monstrate that Aus- 
tralia had produced 
another generation of 
cricketers, who were 
worthy successors to 
the Tritons of former 
days. 

The Australian 
Eleven, in the first 
match against Lord 
Sheffield’s Eleven, 
comprised Blackham, 
Bannerman, Moses, 
Lyons, Turner, Bruce, 
G. H. S. Trott, R. 
McLeod, Donnan, 
Callaway, and myself ; 
so that there were 
only three of us— 








very few matches. 
How differently games 
would result if the 
fielding were always 
so remarkable ! 

The batting of our 
men was the soundest 
all round we had ever 
exhibited. It had 
taken twenty years 
for the English bats- 
men to teach us that, 
on good wickets, 
matches were to be 
won by sound, rather 
than risky, batting. 
This match was the 
first great one in 
which Australian 
batsman after bats- 
man put these pre- 
cepts into practice, 
even Lyons and Bruce 
batting with remark- 
able patience. For 











Blackham, Banner-_ [. ef & once in a way the 
man, and myself— — From a photo by] (Hawkins. English batting was 
who had played in ALEC C. BANNERMAN. of the brilliant school, 


the sensational match 
at the Oval in 1882. Maurice Read was the 
solitary member of the Earl’s Eleven who 
had played in that game. 

Our 240 runs were earned by as fine 
batting as one could wish to see, for the 
bowling of Sharpe, Peel, Attewell, and 
Lohmann was splendid, and the fielding 
perfect. The Englishmen scored faster than 
we did, and headed our score by 24. Then 
we replied with 236, and left them needing 
213 to win. W.G. told me that he thought 
they would make the runs with the loss, at 
most, of six men, and when he and Stoddart 
had run up 60 for the first wicket, it 
appeared as though his prediction was going 





so that our victory 
was the triumph of the pupils over the 
masters. To give an idea of the different 
style of batting adopted by the two teams, | 
need only say that, although there was only 
54 runs difference between us, the English- 
men bowled twice as many overs, and more 
than three times as many maidens, as we 
did. Many of the maidens were, however, 
accounted for by the presence in our team of 
a Bannerman—they had none. Alec scored 
45 and 41, and batted in the respective 
innings three hours and a quarter and four 
hours. 
And now we won the rubber. The return 
match was played at Sydney, and we were 
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the favourites ; even our opponents thought 
we would win with four or five wickets to 
spare. We started badly. The ground was 
drying after rain, and when Jack Blackham 
won the toss he was in a quandary. The 
wicket, though not a bad one, would help 
the bowlers slightly, and unless more rain 
fell it was bound to improve. However, the 
only game was to go in first. This we did, 
and our opponents got rid of us for 145, or, 
rather, George Lohmann did, for he secured 
8 wickets for only 58 runs. The wicket 
assisted him a little, but really he bowled 
magnificently. He was at his best then, and 
on that day was unplayable. I had a great 
admiration for Lohmann’s bowling. He was 
a bowler after my own heart. Seldom 
troubling to try to weary batsmen with off- 
theory, he preferred to out-manceuvre them, 
and I doubt whether England has produced, 
in my time, a bowler of more resource and 
one who had greater command over the bail. 

England responded with 307. Almost 
entirely to one man was a score of that 
magnitude due, and that one was Bobby 
Abel, who carried his bat through the 
innings—the only occasion, I believe, on 
which it has been done for England in a 
test match. His contribution was 132; the 
next score to his was 28! It was a perfect 
display, as fine a one as I have seen him 
give. Without taking the slightest risk, he 
met all the bowling with provoking con- 
fidence, and made some beautiful strokes. 

Australia lost one—Trott’s—wicket on the 
second day for one run, and, as Moses was 
incapacitated, our task seemed a hopeless 
one. But there was in store for us one of 
those marvellous innings which have made 
Australian hitters famous. Much as one 
admires and commends steady batting, one 
realises that there are occasions when 
desperate remedies, when kill-or-cure hitting, 
alone can win a game. When Lyons joined 
Bannerman we were 162 runs in arrear ; 
when he left we were 13 runs on. But in 
this innings Lyons did not hit in the 
ferocious manner which was to set England 
agog eighteen months later. He really 
played sound cricket, such as many had not 
dreamt him to be capable of, yet his strokes 
made the ball travel like a cannon-shot. It 
took him nearly three hours to compile his 
134, which for him was slow scoring. 
Bannerman and I were not parted for some 
time, and at the close of the day we had 263 
runs up, having during the afternoon scored 
262 for the loss of two wickets. 

Next day rain fell, and the innings closed 
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at 391. Alec Bannerman was responsible 
for the odd 91. I shall never forget the 
sight of the field crowded around him as he 
stonewalled. There was W. G. at point, 
almost on the point of his bat ; Lohmann a 
couple of yards away, at slip; Peel at silly 
point ; Stoddart only a dozen yards away, at 
mid-off ; and Briggs at silly mid-on. One 
gentleman remarked that it reminded him of 
the famous painting, “ Anguish,” in which a 
bevy of crows are swarming round a dead 
lamb, over which the mother is watching. 
A barracker once called out, ‘“ Look out, 
Alec, or W. G. will have his hand in your 
pocket.” But Alec stonewalled on, im- 
perturbably blocking the straight ones, 
sardonically smiling at the off theory, and 
judiciously tapping a rare loose one to leg. 
Suddenly he swished at an off ball, and cut 
it past W. G.’s ear to the boundary, and 
then what a yell rent the air! He was 
eventually caught by W. G. off Briggs, who 
had simply tossed the balls down slowly, with 
as much twizzle as possible on them, in the 
hope that he might lead Alec into an indis- 
cretion. But the Englishmen had to wait 
seven and a half hours for that indiscretion ! 
Truly, patience is a virtue. 

Thinking the wicket would be worse on 
the morrow, W. G. sent in his batsmen in 
the usual order, and we got rid of him, Abel, 
and Bean for 11 runs. The G. O. M. was 
blamed, afterwards, for not having sacrificed 
the tail end; but that was next day, when 
the wicket was found to roll out better than 
had been expected. Stoddart made a valiant 
effort, but we won by 72. And thus the 
English ashes returned to Australia, and we 
regained possession of our own treasured 
emblems. 

We were beaten at Adelaide in a third 
match with Lord Sheffield’s team by an 
innings and 230 runs; but, inasmuch as the 
Englishmen completed their innings of 499 
on a perfect wicket, and we had to bat twice 
after the pitch had been damaged by rain, 
we had no reason to feel ashamed of the 
result. 

Not long were Australians allowed to 
remain in possession of, the ashes. They 
took them to England in 1893, and there 
they were compelled to leave them. The 
all-round cricket exhibited by our men in 
those matches was not worthy of their 
reputations ; if our fielding had only been 
half as good as it had been in Australia in 
1891-92, we might have come out of the 
ordeal in England with honours. 

We had a wonderful chance in the first 
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trial of skill at Lord’s, where we met 
England without W. G. for the first time on 
English soil, an injured finger keeping the 
master-hand from operating upon us. The 
winning of the toss by Stoddart was of no 
advantage to him, on account of the damp- 
ness of the wicket on the opening day ; but 
we threw away a golden chance by missing 
Shrewsbury and Jackson early in their 
innings, and both of them afterwards played 
magnificently—the one patient, the other 
brilliant. We had to face 334, at least 150 
more than should have been the case. Then 
came Lockwood to upset our first batsmen, 
and we had five wickets down for 75. A 
plucky stand by Graham and Gregory saved 
us, and after all we 
were only 65 runs 
behind. The two 
famous Notting- 
ham players, 
Shrewsbury and 
Gunn, wore down 
our bowling in the 
second innings, and 
the match ended in 
an unsatisfactory 
draw. 

The second game 
was the only one 
finished, and it was 
a grand triumph for 
the Old Country, 
who massed the 
magnificent total of 
483. Grace and 
Stoddart’s 151 for 
the first wicket 
drove the first nail 
into our coffin, and 
Jackson sent a 
longer one home by 
hitting up 103. I conceived a great admira- 
tion for the young Cantab’s batting from his 
displays in the 1893 test matches. He is 
certainly one of the finest, and at the same 
time most judicious, forcing batsmen England 
has produced for many a day. 

Australia should have saved that game, con- 
sidering that the Oval wicket remained in 
splendid run-getting order until the last ball 
was bowled. Wearied, however, by our long 
outing, we fell easy victims to Lockwood 
and Briggs, although weariness is not sufficient 
excuse for our first collapse for 91 runs. 
That we were capable of something better was 
demonstrated in the second innings, when we 
reached 349, Harry Trott batting grandly for 
92. Still we could not avert the innings defeat. 
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As usual, we played better at Old Trafford 
than we had at either Lord’s or the Oval. 
The game was the most stoutly contested of 
the trio, but was drawn slightly in favour of 
England. Here we faced Richardson for 
the first time in a test match, and he secured 
the fine analysis of 5 for 49. Once more a 
century was hit against us, so that we had had 
one in each of the test matches. On this 
occasion Gunn batted finely for 102 not out, 
at a time when it seemed on the cards that 
England would have been in arrears on the 
first innings. 

Now one comes to that remarkable series 
of fights for the ashes which took place 
during the tour of Stoddart’s team in 
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1894-95. One may fairly say that Australians 
were the favourites, the prevailing notion 
being that, although Richardson had bowled 
so grandly in England in 1893, he would 
not be in the least deadly on the hard, true 
Australian wickets. 

The first game was played at Sydney, and 
it will be a long time before its sensational 
incidents fade from one’s memory. Probably 
a more remarkable match has never been 
played. The start was sensational enough 
in all conscience, for at 10 Richardson 
bowled Lyons off his pad, and at 21 clean 
beat Trott and Darling with successive balls. 
Then, however, came a long stand by Iredale 
and myself. Here I may say that I had 
trained specially for that season’s play. 
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During Lord Sheffield’s tour, being unwell, 
I did not do myself justice, and there were 
plenty of critics who said that, though | 
could score in intercolonials, it was signifi- 
cant that I had not done so in _ the 
great test matches. Determined to vindicate 
myself, I went through a severe course of 
winter training, and began the season in as 
fine fettle as ever I was in. To resume, 
then, the thread of my narrative, Iredale, 
who batted perfectly, made 81, and helped 
me to put on 171, and then Syd Gregory 
and I added 139. When I had made 161, 
Ford caught me at slip. This I consider 
the best innings I have played. The score 
at the close of the first day was 346 for 5 
wickets, and that after we had had three 
men out for 21! Gregory batted magnifi- 
cently, and he and Blackham added 154 for 
the ninth wicket, which is a record for test 
matches, just heading Walter Read and 
Scotton’s 151 at the Oval in 1884. Our 
total at Sydney was 586. Little Syd’s was 
a wonderful innings, one of the most 
attractive I have ever seen. It roused the 
spectators—and there were nearly 30,000 of 
them—to such a pitch of enthusiasm that 
a collection of £103 was made for him. 

With 586 runs on the slate we never for 
one second dreamt of losing the game. We 
were even sanguine of getting rid of the 
powerful lot of batsmen on the opposing 
side twice before they had reached our score. 
They, however, fought an uphill game with 
wonderful pluck and persistence; but an 
injury to Blackham in their first innings- 
an injury which closed his first-class career 
—seriously handicapped us. The Englishmen 
were 261 in arrears at the end of their first 
innings, and if we had had a wicket keeper, 
I doubt whether their second innings would 
have reached 300. One was, however, 
bound to admire the English batting in the 
second innings. One after the other the 
batsmen went in and played “ keeps,” and 
gradually wore down the bowling, and in 
the end we were left with 177 to make. 

Our task did not in the least appal us, 
because the wicket was as true as ever when 
we began our second innings ; and when, at 
the close of the fifth day, we had scored 113 
for 2 wickets, the match seemed as good as 
won. All of us thought so that night save 
Blackham, who feared rain. I know I 
turned in to rest with an easy mind on the 
subject. When I awoke next morning and 
found the glorious sun streaming into my 
room, I was in ecstasy. But the first man | 
met was Blackham, with a face as long as a 


coffee-pot. The explanation of his looks 
came with the remark, “ It has been pouring 
half the night, George.” Even then, so 
beautiful was the morning, it seemed difficult 
to realise that rain had fallen ; but when we 
reached the ground, and found the wicket 
ruined, we knew we would have to battle for 
those 64 runs. 

Did ever a team have such cruel luck ? 
To make 586 and then be beaten by the 
wicket ! Someone said the rain beat us, 
but Blackham was nearer the mark when he 
rejoined, “ No, it was the sun that did it.” 
However, we could not entirely begrudge 
our opponents their victory, for ugainst 
tremendous odds they had fought magnifi- 
cently. 

The second game, played at Melbourne, 
led to another remarkable exhibition of 
cricket. One incident is specially noteworthy. 
We began on a Saturday upon a_ heavy 
wicket, and, as the weather prospects were 
good, Stoddart and I agreed, before we 
tossed, that at the close of the day’s play we 
should have the wicket rolled out ; otherwise 
the marks made by the feet in the soft turf 
would by Monday have hardened, and the 
wicket would have played badly. On the 
first day each side was disposed of, we 
leading by 48 runs. 

Then, on the Monday, with the wickct 
perfect, began the struggle. The English- 
men became stonewallers. Even Stoddart 
completely discarded his usual tactics, and 
played almost as slowly as a Bannerman, 
until it was impossible to recognise in him 
the brilliant batsman who, going in first 
with W. G. in England in 1893, had slated 
our bowling so severely. But Stoddart was 
captain now, and he had to set his men an 
example. Nobly he accomplished his task, 
for he notched 173, and, by topping W. G.’s 
170, gained an English test match record. 

If the captain had batted patiently, what 
of Peel—three and a half hours for 53, and 
37 of his runs were singles ? Someone—an 
Australian, of course—remonstrated with 
him. “I hope you are not going to develop 
into one of those wretched Scottons, Bobby!” 
to which he replied, “ Aye, aye, but I must 
play the game.” 

We were set 428 in our second innings, 
and thought we had an outside chance. 
Bruce and Trott led off with 98 for the first 
wicket, and when, with 190 up, Trotty and 
[ were still going, our prospects were really 
bright. But a sudden change came o’er the 
scene. Brockwell went on, and in half a 
dozen overs got rid of Trott, myself, and 
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Darling. Thenceforward our opponents held 
the upper hand, and won by 94 runs. 

We won the next two games at Adelaide 
by 383 runs, and at Sydney by an innings 
and 147, but each time we had the English- 
men at a disadvantage. At Adelaide the 
heat, at Sydney the rain, “killed” them. 
Throughout the Adelaide engagement the 
thermometer registered from 102° to 105 
in the shade! While most of us were in 
our element, the Englishmen were almost 
prostrated. Some of them took two or three 
shower-baths through the night, which, of 
course, was the worst thing they could have 
done. Next day Callaway and I dismissed 
them for 124. 

Four of the younger generation of players 
distinguished themselves in that match : 
Iredale, who scored 7-140; Albert Trott, 
who knocked up 38 not out, 72 not out, and 
in the second innings captured 8 wickets for 
43; Richardson, who captured 8 of our 
wickets, and was the only bowler to trouble 
us; and Callaway, who, besides making 
41-11, secured 5 wickets for 37 in the first 
innings. 

I doubt whether I ever felt greater 
admiration for Richardson than when he 
took 5 wickets for 75 in our first innings. 
With the broiling sun streaming on the back 
of his curly black hair, and the intense heat 
trying him severely, he bowled like a 
veritable demon. There is a good deal 
about the Surrey fast bowler to remind one 
of our own Demon of the ‘eighties. Both 
are tall, and Richardson, like Spofforth, 
when he stands ready to make his run before 
delivering the ball, is the personification of 
determination. Other English bowlers are 
more subtle, but not one so deadly as Tom 
Richardson on a wicket which gives him the 
least assistance. England has not, to my 
way of thinking, had so deadly a bowler in 
my time. 

Albert Trott’s all-round performance must 
be ranked amongst the finest things done in 
test matches. Early in the season I had 
been commiserating with Harry Trott, who 
was at the time doing nothing. He replied, 
“Don’t mind me, but keep an eye on that 
oung brother of mine. You'll find him a 
ood one before the season is over.” 

To secure his 8 wickets for 43, Albert 
bowled magnificently, with an off-break that 
Was well-nigh unplayable, so quickly did it 
rise from the pitch. Thereby hangs a good 
tale. When he first came to Adelaide he did 
not take a wicket, and I made a fair score 
against the Victorians. Soon after his 
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return to Melbourne, he erected three 
stumps, with a stout box in front of them, 
where a bat would be if a match were being 
played. Then he started to bowl, and with 
an occasional break-back, beat the box and 
hit the wicket. His brother Harry came 
along and asked what the box was for. 

“ Oh, that’s George Giffen.” 

“Easier to get past than George’s bat, 
isn’t it?” Harry suggested. 

“That’s just it, Harry. I found at 
Adelaide that straight stuff would never get 
him, so I am learning to bowl breaks.” 

The Sydney match was spoilt by rain, and 
we had the best of the wicket. We had 
been sent in, and.when 6 wickets were down 
for 51 it looked bad for us, but Graham and 
Darling tided us over until the stickiness left 
the pitch, and Albert Trott afterwards 
hitting up 85, we reached 284, after thinking 
we would be all out for under 100. 
Graham’s 105 was the finest innings he has 
played, for until he had reached about 40 
the wicket was a difficult one. 

It was now our turn to have the English- 
men on toast, as they had had us a couple 
of months before, upon the same ground. 
Play had to be adjourned for a day on 
account of a record storm which raged at 
Sydney on the Saturday, and when resumed 
on the Monday the wicket was so bad that 
our opponents could only make 65 and 72. 
Peel, as in the Adelaide match, earned a 
pair of spectacles, and it is curious that in 
each innings at Sydney his score read, 
“st. Jarvis, b. Turner, 0.” 

With the record “ two all,” the excitement 
during the month which elapsed prior to 
the conquering match was raised to fever 
heat. We had been chopping and changing 
our team throughout the series, and con- 
siderable interest was taken in the selection 
for the final struggle. 

By the time the 1st of March came round, 
thousands of people had poured into 
Melbourne from all parts of the Colonies. 
Coasting steamers were crowded. Special 
trains brought human freight in hundreds 
from Sydney and Adelaide. What wonder, 
then, that during the five days over which 
that great game extended, 63,469 people 
paid for admission, and that the receipts 
amounted to £4,003 14s.—records, not only 
for Australia, but for the world! The total 
attendance, including members, exceeded 
100,000. The play which followed was 
worthy the mammoth attendance. 

The excitement extended to the players, 
and not the least to the captains. I know 
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that when Stoddart and I went into the 
ring to toss and arrange preliminaries, he 
was as white as a sheet, and I have been told 
that the pallor of my own countenance 
matched his. It was a trying moment, for 
both knew that, with two such strong batting 
sides, much depended on the toss. I won it, 
and I felt as though a great burden had 
been lifted from my shoulders. Poor 
Stoddart gave me a despairing look, which 
said as plainly as words, “I’m afraid it’s all 
over, George.” 

When we had made 414 we thought it 
was all right, and when we had Stoddart, 
Brown, Ward, and Brockwell out for 166, it 
still looked good enough for us. Then 
came a great partnership “by Maclaren and 
Peel, who added 162. They, however, were 
lucky. I missed Maclaren badly through an 
injury to the little finger of my right hand, 
which made it painful for me to hold the 
ball (a ball from Lockwood did it just 
before I got out in the first innings), and I 
may be pardoned for the egotism when I say 
that this accident to myself contributed 
materially to the English victory. Apart 
from the chances, Maclaren’s batting was 
very fine, and Peel’s scarcely less so. The 
total reached 385, and we were thus only 
29 runs on. 

In our second innings we expected to 
make at least 350, but a terrible dust storm 
on the fourth morning made the light bad, 
and a gale blowing across the ground caused 
Richardson’s fast bowling to be very 
awkward. This was the only occasion 
during the season in which he bowled me 
(I pulled an off ball on to the wicket), 
although in England in 1893 there was only 
one innings in which I faced him that he 
did not bowl my wicket down. Under the 
circumstances, our 267 was not half bad. 

The Englishmen were set 297, and, as 
everyone knows, they got them for the loss 
of four wickets. A mild Scotch mist made 
the wicket on the last day as easy as it had 
been at any time during the match, and 
Johnny Brown and Albert Ward did as they 
liked with our bowling, Brown especially 
playing with wonderful brilliance for his 
140. We had one large slice of bad luck. 
Immediately upon resuming play after lunch 
on the last day, Jarvis caught Ward at the 
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wicket ; but the bowler got in the way of 
Jim Phillips, who could not see the catch, 
and gave Albert in. There can be no 
question but that Ward touched the ball. 

Of the last three matches played in 
England in 1896 [ do not propose to say 
very much, because the events are so clear 
in the minds of those who follow the noble 
game. One could not help noticing that 
W. G. and myself were the only pair who 
had taken part in the great struggle in 
1882 who were still playing in test matches. 

Nothing can be said in extenuation of 
Australia’s miserable batting failure at 
Lord’s—a failure which, considering the 
excellence of the wicket, is a greater reproach 
to Australian batting than England’s was at 
the Oval towards the close of the 1882 
match. The magnificent batting of Trott 
and Gregory in the second innings gave us 
a second chance, which we threw away on 
the last morning by faulty fielding. 

Grand as was Trott’s batting at Lord’s, 
one is fain to admit that it was eclipsed by 
Prince Ranjitsinhji’s magnificent play at 
Old Trafford in the second match. The 
Prince’s 154 not out was absolutely the 
finest innings I have seen. Just think of 
it! He made 154 and was unconquered, 
although the ten Englishmen, including 
W. G., Stoddart, Abel, Jackson, Brown, 
and Maclaren, could only account for 
151 between them. But then Ranjy is 
the batting wonder of the age. His play 
was a revelation to us, with his marvellous 
cutting and his extraordinary hitting to leg. 
I have never seen anything to equal it. 

That last wretched match played in the 
mud at the Oval was a farce. What 
seemed likely to be the game of games, the 
greatest ever known, was completely spoiled. 
England won by batting for over an hour 
on the first day, when the wicket was easy. 

Of the matches which have been played 
by Mr. Stoddart’s team in Australia, lately, 
it would be superfluous to say anything, as 
the facts are fresh in all our memories. 

What I should like to see, and I know it 
is scarcely possible, is five matches between 
the pick of the two great cricketing countries 
of the world, with wickets good throughout, 
and the matches played to a finish. One 
would confidently await the issue. 
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HEOPHILUS PARKER was 
a tall, gentlemanly, but faded- 
looking man, with an aristo- 
cratic droop in the shoulders, 
and with thin streaks of iron- 
grey hair brushed carefully 

across the top of his otherwise bald head. 

His face was in no way remarkable except 

for its almost deadly pallor and the unusual 

brilliance of his large grey eyes, which he 
was in the habit of turning on those who 
addressed him with embarrassing intentness. 

And there was a reason for this, because for 

more than thirty out of the fifty-five years 

of his life he had been in the habit of 
spending many hours a day in listening to 
and watching the proceedings of the House 
of Commons with absorbed attention. He 
was not a member of Parliament, for, though 
he had been in the House for all those 
years, he was not of it. The fact is, he had 

entered the Reporters’ Gallery when a 

youth of about two-and-twenty, and had 

scarcely missed a sitting since. The place 
had fascinated him from the very first, and 
the fascination grew with succeeding years. 

He had breathed its atmosphere until Parlia- 

ment became almost a necessity of his life. 

Unlike many of his colleagues, the wind-up 

of a Session depressed him, and he pined 

and fretted for the beginning of the next. 
No official of the House, not even the 

Serjeant-at-Arms nor the clerks at the table, 

knew so much about the intricacies of pro- 

cedure as Theophilus Parker, and he often 











sighed when the Speaker appeared to have 
overlooked some ruling of the past which 
had not been forgotten by the keen-eyed 
journalistic onlooker. Parker had rather a 
contempt for members who had not sat in 
the House for more than ten years, regard- 
ing them as mere novices, while as for 
the old parliamentary hands, he had their 
records at his finger-ends. He knew exactly 
what they would say in given circum- 
stances; he could anticipate alike the un- 
failing supplementary question from the 
Front Opposition Bench and the inevitable 
Ministerial retort. Indeed, it was Parker 
who discovered that strange fact, that, when- 
ever a question consisting of four or more 
paragraphs is put to a Minister, the answer 
to the third paragraph is always, “ Her 
Majesty’s Government has no information,” 
and the answer to the last paragraph is 
invariably in the negative. Strange to say, 
this absolute acquaintance with all the ins 
and outs and with all the turns and move- 
ments of the parliamentary machine, so far 
from boring him, only increased his interest 
in watching it. As the years went on, his 
absorption grew in intensity until, when he 
was fifty-five, it was overpowering and almost 
painful. 

His neighbours in Peckham began to hint 
to each other that poor Parker was getting a 
little strange in manner, not quite himself, 
and so forth. Those who knew him best 
ventured to hint that he required a change, 
but he dismissed the suggestion that he 
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should take a holiday with scorn and im- 
patience. The very idea that he should 
desert the House while the Session lasted was 
repugnant to him and appeared to savour of 
treachery. And yet, even during the earlier 
weeks of a very long Session, it became more 
and more evident to those who saw most of 
him, and especially to his anxious wife, that 
his mind was becoming unhinged, and that a 
breakdown was not far off. 

The symptoms were very peculiar indeed. 
The first was a disinclination to address any- 
one directly and in the first person. If, for 
instance, an observation with which he did 
not agree was addressed to him, he would 
reply, “I am unable, sir, to agree with the 
remark made by the gentleman who has just 
spoken,” or in some such phrase. He was 
also dreadfully punctilious and particular 
about what was in order and what was not, 
and in his little drawing-room he had that 
memorable ruling of a Chairman of Com- 
mittees, “ Everything which is disorderly is 
out of order,” handsomely framed, and was 
never tired of calling the attention of his 
wife and his friends to its subtle truth. 

His wife tried to persuade herself as long 
as possible that there was nothing seriously 
wrong ; but at last a crisis was reached, and 
she called in a doctor, and he, after a long 
interview, declared that Parker’s case was 
unique. The poor fellow was suffering from 
what the doctor described as “ Parliament- 
phobia, or House of Commons on the brain.” 
The first sign that the acute stage had been 
reached was observed when, one day, Parker 
refused to leave his house in Peckham, and 
insisted on sitting in his little room wearing 
his tall hat, with his legs stretched straight 
out, his arms folded, and his chin on his 
chest. There he sat for hours, and the only 
reply that could be extracted from him by 
the remonstrances of his wife and doctor was 
a sharp cry of “ Order, order !” followed by 
a very dignified declaration that, really, if 
these unseemly interruptions continued, he 
would be compelled to name the offender. 
The only movement he made was that now 
and then he would gravely raise his hat as 
if acknowledging some courteous reference 
in debate. Occasionally he would cry out 
“ Hear, hear!” or “Oh, oh!” or “Question!” 
phrases with which the experience of years 
had made him familiar. 

It was quite evident, too, that he imagined 
that the easy-chair in the room was occupied 
by the Speaker, for sometimes in the course 
of an evening he would hastily remove his 
hat, spring to his feet, and look anxiously at 
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that piece of furniture. Then he would 
sink down again and replace his hat, having 
evidently failed to catch the Speaker's eye. 
At intervals, too, poor Parker would yawn, 
and then slowly rise from his seat, and 
having carefully removed his hat, would 
stroll from the room, taking care to bow 
deeply to the easy-chair on his way out. 
Having made his way to the little passage, 
he would put on his hat, plunge his hands 
into his trouser pockets and stand near the 
umbrellas, staring straight in front, doing 
absolutely nothing. His notion was that 
he was then in the lobby of the House 
grasping the potentialities of a complicated 
situation—-and anyone who has seen the real 
thing will acknowledge that his imitation 
was singularly close and accurate. 

Mrs. Parker was naturally very much 
distressed by all this, but she bore with his 
eccentricities and humoured his delusions 
with admirable patience. But she found it 
very trying to have her husband sitting 
silent, with hat on and his arms folded, hour 
after hour, and now and then she would 
partially lose her temper. These occasional 
ebullitions never ruffled his serenity. Indeed, 
the only sign that he gave of his having 
noticed them at all was that, whereas he gene- 
rally addressed her as “ My hon. friend near 
me,” he was careful when relations were 
strained between them to allude to her as 
“The hon. member opposite.” Only once 
did the much-tried lady really snap at her 
husband. He had for once supposed that 
he had caught the Speaker’s eye, and for 
nearly an hour he harangued her and the 
asy-chair about “the traditions of this 
House,” and similar topics. Poor Mrs. 
Parker put up with it until she could restrain 
herself no longer, and she exclaimed, “ Really, 
Theophilus, I’m sick of all this about the 
House. There’s a big house at Colney 
Hatch where I think you ought to be. 
They’d take the nonsense out of you there.” 
Parker showed no sign of resentment, but 
merely replied with almost pathetic dignity, 
“Tt is quite out of order for the hon. 
member to refer to what may transpire in 
another place,” and his wife took up her 
knitting again with a sigh. 

As a rule the unfortunate monomaniac 
commenced his self-imposed parliamentary 
vigil at about three in the afternoon and 
kept it up until midnight, with an interval 
of about half an hour at eight o’clock for 
what he termed his “chop.” On Wednes- 
days, however, he took his seat at noon and 
considered himself free at half-past five, 
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while on Saturday and Sunday he conducted 
himself almost like an ordinary mortal. 
But even then he spent the greater part of 
his leisure in poring over some old Blue- 
books and consular reports which he had 
collected in the days when he was a par- 
liamentary reporter. It happened that on 
one Monday night Mrs. Parker had managed 
to discuss some matter of household expendi- 
ture with him by addressing her remarks to 
the easy-chair in parliamentary style—a style 
with which by this time she was but too 
well acquainted. He replied with damag- 
ing effect, and the debate grew animated. 

















Mrs. Parker was in possession of the House, 
so to speak, and was trying to show her 
husband where he was mistaken, when the 
little timepiece chimed the hour of mid- 
night. “ Order, order !” remarked Theophilus, 
in a firm though mild tone. Mrs. Parker 
attempted to proceed, but her husband pulled 
her up with a sharp cry of “ Order, order ! 
I must point out to the hon. member that 
no contentious business can be taken after 
twelve o’clock,” and so there was nothing 
for it but to adjourn to bed. Parker was 


good enough to explain that the question 
could of course be raised on the Estimates, 
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Sometimes, with the doctor’s permission, 
old friends were allowed to look in, on the 
understanding that they would humour the 
poor fellow. They were, asa rule, journalists 
who had known hin in the Gallery, and they 
were therefore able to satisfy his passion for 
parliamentary form. They wore their silk 
hats and delivered speeches, to Parker's 
infinite delight. He would become excited 
and shout, * Oh, oh !” and “ Vide, ’vide !” 
with tremendous gusto. On one memorable 
night one old friend became contumacious, 
was duly named and suspended, and hav- 
ing refused to obey the order to withdraw, 


‘** Sometimes Parker's journalistic friends brought 


’ 


their wives.’ 


he was conducted out and upstairs to the 
bath-room—the equivalent to being sent 
to the Clock Tower. Sometimes Parker's 
journalistic friends brought their wives, and 
he insisted on placing a trellis-work screen 
across one end of the room, behind which 
the ladies sat. Parker’s grave courtesy in 
taking tea to them and pointing out the 
various celebrities on the floor was a sight 
not soon to be forgotten. 

It gradually became only too obvious to 
his sympathising friends, and especially to 
his anxious wife, that the poor fellow’s 
strength was failing. His shoulders drooped 
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more than ever, and his face, always pale, 
became drawn and almost ghastly in its 
whiteness. The doctor said that this was 
partly the result of the unnatural excitement 
in which he lived, of the feverish concentra- 
tion of his mind on one subject, and partly 
the result of his resolute refusal to take any 
exercise. Nothing would induce him to 
leave the house, and for months he never 
breathed the fresh air. When Mrs. Parker 
tried to coax him to go to the seaside for a 
change of air he had but one answer. With 
considerable dignity he would reply, ‘So 
long as I enjoy the confidence of this House 
I conceive that it would not be in keeping 
with well- 


anything else. One of his friends, a kindly 
cynic, tried to comfort him by saying, “ So 
long as you are in bed you resemble the 
M.P.s more than ever, for you are lying all 
the time,” but Parker looked so grave that 
the wag never attempted to divert the invalid 
by jocularities again. The doctor soothed 
him by writing out daily bulletins for the 
public, and his wife brought the framed 
dictum about everything disorderly being 
out of order and hung it up so that Parker 
could see it as he lay, weak and _ restless. 
The weakness increased rapidly, and he be- 
came quieter in consequence. Now and then 
he would say something about “the approach- 

ing dissolu- 
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murmur that 
he had no 
fear of the 
verdict of his 











any hon. 
member (and 
here Parker 
would wave 
his arm 
round the 
little room) 
sees fit to 
bring for- 
ward a vote 
of censure, I 
will of course 
take care 
that every 
facility for a 
full discus- 


sion is giv- my) Pincus 





countrymen 
when the 
time came 
for him to 
appeal to 
them in the 
usual way. 
The end 
came at last, 
about mid- 
night on a 
Friday. All 
through the 
week he had 
been sink- 
ing, and had 
been unusu- 














en.” Then - 
he would 
fling up his 
coat-tails and resume his seat, banging on 
his hat with an air of the utmost determina- 
tion. So his wife felt quite powerless, especi- 
ally as the doctor warned her that anything 
like compulsion would so excite the patient 
as to bring about dangerous, if not fatal 
results. 

And so day after day was spent, and week 
succeeded week, during which Parker sat in 
“his place,” as he called it, wearing his hat, 
addressing such remarks as he made in- 
variably to the easy-chair, and attending to 
his parliamentary duties. At last a day 
came when, in spite of repeated and stubborn 
efforts, he found that he could not leave his 
bed. The mere fact that he could not wear 
his hat seemed to distress him more than 





‘‘He had for once supposed that he had caught the Speaker's eye.” 


ally quiet, 
apparently 
noticing 
nothing, and having to all appearances almost 
forgotten the delusion which had gained so 
complete a mastery of his imagination. But 
as the hour of twelve approached he grew 
restless, and a strange wild look could be 
seen in his eyes. He moved his arms with 
oratorical gestures, passing his hand over his 
brow, and bringing the back of his right fist 
sharply into the palm of his left hand. And 
suddenly he sat up, shouting in a loud, un- 
natural tone, “Oh, oh! Withdraw, with- 
draw! ’Vide, ’vide, ’vide!” and then, sink- 
ing back, he added in a gentle and tired 
voice, “ Who goes home ?” These were his 
last words, for Theophilus Parker had ad- 
journed for ever, and had gone to another 
place, where there are no divisions. 
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IT is curious to think that to 
the majority of living people, 
and, possibly, even more to 
posterity, our great people, 
the makers of history, are 
known mainly through the 
medium of the caricaturist. Their actual 
features, as indeed they themselves, are 
completely unfamiliar to the man in the 
street, although by 
means of the carica- 
turist he is enabled 
in a moment to 
“spot” a well-known 
personage as he 
passes him in a 
crowded thorough- 
fare, or as he may be 
fortunate enough to 
obtain a glimpse of 
him now and again 
either in the Houses 
of Parliament or upon 
the platform of some 
provincial meeting. 
Comparatively few 
of us have ever seen 
the Grand Old Man 
in the flesh, but 
who is there that is 
acquainted with Mr. 
Harry Furniss’s un- 
dying caricatures of 
him and = his vast 
collars who would 
not immediately 
recognise him? 
Everyone knew poor 
Lord Randolph 
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Churchill through the MR. E. 


medium of the same 

clever and facile pencil far more readily 
than by any of the numerous photographs 
that were published of the deceased 
statesman. Hidden as Sir William Harcourt 
has so frequently been beneath the guise 
of one of Mr. E. T. Reed’s charmingly 
suggestive prehistoric savages, yet there is 
no one that would not at once and 
unerringly pounce upon him, should he 
encounter him, as he is so often to be 








met, in Parliament Street 
height of the season. 

It has been suggested that caricature may 
one day take the place of, or at all events 
take precedence of, ordinary portraits and 
photographs. And for this reason,. that in 
most cases a clever caricature places more 
immediately before you the actual man 
than does the mere conventional portrait 
with which we are 
all so familiar. Cari- 
cature seizes upon the 
salient features in a 
man’s whole person- 
ality as nothing else 
can do. Those little 
characteristics which 
go to the making of 
a man’s individuality 

that which separates 
him from his fellows, 
those things by which 
he is known best. to 
his friends and to his 
enemies alike, some 
little trick of attitude 
or expression -— are 
caught by the carica- 
turist and presented 
to the public in so 
faithful, so pro- 
minent, and so sug- 
gestive a manner that 
when the man himself 
is seen for the first 
time the stranger is 
able to say, “ There! 
ae that is So-and-So. 
(Bassano. | have seen him a 

hundred times in that 

attitude in either 
‘Spy’s’ pictures in Vanity Fair or in Harry 
Furniss’s or KE. T. Reed’s illustrations in 
Punch.” 

This is a result that it would be impossible 
to obtain in an ordinary photograph, for the 
simple reason that a person is photographed 
generally at the very worst moment ; for no 
time can be worse than when you are 
seated in front of the camera, and vainly 
endeavouring to attain or to preserve your 
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own pleasing and natural expression of 
countenance. I always think of the unpre- 
possessing maid-of-all 
work, gloomily seated 
in front of the photo- 
grapher’s camera, with 
her head and bonnet 
fixed like a vice in the 
iron hoop behind her, 
and the photographer, 
in despair of attaining 
an even — reasonably 
decent picture, anxiously 
imploring her to “think 
of ’im, miss.” 

Yes, without a doubt 
the caricaturist has a 
great responsibility laid 
upon him and also a 
brilliant future before 
him. It is something, 
indeed, to be engaged 
in the task of famili- 
arising the great British 
public, and, even more, 
that yet greater public 
which is still unborn, 
with the features of 
those persons to whose 
hands are confided the 
fortunes and the history 
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of the British Empire. And that he should 
do this in a manner which brings a smile 
to all our faces and leaves a_ pleasing 
and humorous memory behind, is a con- 
sideration that is by no means to be lost 
sight of. It is, if I may so express it, a sort 
of royal road to politics—history without 
tears—where everyone is pleased, and by 
which the great people and the great events 
of the country are lastingly fixed upon the 
mind. 

Punch, for instance, contains in itself a 
complete pictorial record, both as to persons, 
politics, and costumes, of the past fifty years, 
and all under the guise of caricature, a 
record which fixes itself upon the mind with 
far more vividness and actuality than could 
vossibly be attained by the writings of mere 
dry-as-dust historians. Sir John Tenniel 
and Linley Sambourne, Harry Furniss and 
EK. T. Reed are persons who have, perhaps, 
done more in passing on the history of our 
own time to our children and our children’s 
children than any of those great historians 
with whose works comparatively few of the 
general populace are familiar. “ Dropping 
the Pilot,” for instance, has for ever fixed in 
the English mind the end of Bismarck’s 
brilliant career. This and a hundred other 
pictures of a like nature that I could 
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MR. REED'S STUDIO. 


(The birthplace of ‘* Prehistoric Peeps.”’) 
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instance form a veritable gallery of historical 
events the value of which it would be im- 
possible to overestimate. 

At the present moment, perhaps, no one 
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PEEPS, 
The First ‘‘ Hansom.” 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the proprietors 


is more engaged in this kind of work than 
Mr. E. T. Reed, the subject of this sketch 
and the Parliamentary artist of Punch. 

“Tt is difficult to say when I first began 
aricaturing,” said Mr. 
Reed to me, as I sat 
talking with him in his 
pretty studio in West 
Kensington ; “for, as a 
matter of fact, I used 
to caricature Dr. Butler, 
who was head master of 
Harrow when I was at 
school there. I re- 
member once,” he 
continued with a smile, 
“that a certain master 
aught me doing a 
caricature of himself ; 
so, as a punishment, he 
ordered that I should 
do him caricatures of 
all the other twenty- 
four masters. I took 
up drawing, I suppose, 
for the simple reason 
that I couldn't do 
anything else! I had gone in for the Bar, 
but, my health being bad, I went for a long 
voyage to Japan with my father, who, as you 
know, was the Chief Constructor of the 


of ** Punch.”) 


Navy, and who had been invited thither by 
the Japanese Government. 

“ When I returned to England, I went for 
a year and a half to learn drawing at 
Mr. Calderon’s Art School. 
After that I took to por- 
trait painting on my own 
account. And then, just 
after the death of Charles 
Keene, came a chance of 
work on Punch. A friend 
of mine spoke to Linley 
Sambourne about me, and 
it was arranged that I 
should send some sketches 
in, which I did. Then 
Mr. Burnand suggested to 
me that I should do a 
sketch representing the three 
Parnell Commission judges 
enjoying themselves up the 
river. This was my first 
Punch picture. In 1890 I 
was appointed a member of 
the regular staff, and I can 
assure you that the news 
of that appointment was 
the best news I ever had, 
for I can scarcely imagine any more 
interesting mode of life.” 

And here it is only proper that we should 
express our gratitude to Messrs. Bradbury, 
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“No Bathing To-Day!!!” 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the proprietors of ‘* Punch.” 


Agnew & Co., who, through Mr. Philip 
Agnew, gave their ready consent to the 
reproduction of many of Mr. Reed’s sketches 
which have graced the pages of Punch. 
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“ Amongst other early pictures,” continued 
my host, as he took down a framed sketch 
from the wall, “was this ‘Warning to 
Enthusiasts,’ ” and he handed me the picture 
of the skeleton of a dug-up bicyclist, hideous 
and awful in the extreme. ‘“ Unfortunately,” 
he continued, “they've never taken the 
warning. Then there was that automatic 
penny -in-the-slot policeman to stop the 
traffic. In the Christmas number of 1893 


I started my prehistoric series with “The 
First Hansom.” 
With this series, of course, my readers are 
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worth, whilst little tiny prehistoric people 
with agonised faces are dropping into the 
gorge, dismayed both at the irate animal in 
pursuit of them and the amazing distance 
they have to drop. 

“That series,” continued Mr. Reed, “ was 


very successful, and ran for a whole year, and 
I used to get hints from many people, and 


especially, curiously enough, from young 
officers in India. I made a careful study of 
prehistoric animals, both in South Kensing- 


ton Museum and from Mr. Hutchinson’s 
‘Extinct Monsters’ and other books. In 
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Coaching” from the bank was no sinecure in those days. 


(The ‘‘eight” all sixes and sevens— 


and only a few days to the race!) 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the proprietors of ‘* Punch.”’) 


well acquainted ; for it is chiefly by that 
brilliant idea that Mr. Reed has become 
familiar to a vast constituency. We all 
remember a quiet whist party in prehistoric 
days, when an irate host is seen earnestly and 
vigorously engaged in cutting up one of his 
guests into very small pieces with a_pre- 
historic axe. Nor can any of us ever forget 
the first game of billiards, or that delightful 
picture in which is represented a time when 
relations between prehistoric animals and pre- 
historic humans were somewhat strained, and 
an antediluvian beast is represented coming 
round a mountain precipice for all he is 





many cases I have invented my whole 
natural history, and my beasts and the possi- 
bilities of their co-existence with man are 
purely speculative. As I say, the idea caught 
on, and at Cambridge they actually had 
tableaux vivants designed on my lines ; and 
only recently a swimming club in London 
presented a prehistoric water polo entertain- 
ment to the members. In India I am told 
that sports in prehistoric costumes have been 
represented at the different gymkhanas. It 
has been a great pleasure to find that my 
prehistoric sketches have appealed very much 
to the humour and fancy of boys at school. 
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“Then came a lot of sketches, or, I might 
term them, studies of life in the Law Courts. 
The late Sir Frank Lockwood, who, as you 


know, was himself one 
of the most humorous 
amateur artists of the 
day, used to send me 
in a lot of sketches, 
and, besides that, I 


used to go to the 
Courts myself and 
sketch from life. Bar- 


risters and judges are 
possessed of a delight- 
ful individuality. 
With reference to Sir 


Frank Lockwood's 
ideas, I might say 
that I often receive 
very able comic 
sketches from the 
outside public, and 
especially from the 
schools and univer- 


sities.” 

“And how do you 
manage about your 
Parliamentary 
sketches ?” I asked. 

“ Well,” he replied, 
“T am allowed to 
sketch one night in 
the week in the Press 





CounsEL: Do you keep 
Witness: Naw, sir! 


(Reproduced by kind per 
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Gallery, and two nights in the Lobby ; but 


it isn’t nearly enough. 


To begin with, my 


point of view from the Press Gallery is very 
bad, as I only look down on the top of a 
varied assortment of eminent heads ; but it 
is more a hairdresser’s point of view than an 
artist’s. In the Lobby, however, I frequently 





AN IMPRESSION OF 


EARL SPENCER. 


have a very 
delightful 
and amus- 
ing time. 
Sometimes 
a member 
will catch 
me making 
a sketch of 
himself, 


and it is 
very droll 
to watch 


him throw- 
ing himself 
into an at- 


titude in 
which he 
thinks he 
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would wish to be handed down to posterity. 
Very few men object to being caricatured, 
although now and again a private member 
has been known to 
vigorously protest 
against being made 
ridiculous in the 
pages of Punch. In 
such a case, while 
unable to sympathise 
with his desire for 
seclusion, I am natur- 
ally careful not to 
offend him again. I 
think my best carica- 
ture of Mr. Glad- 
stone was purely 
imaginary. It is the 
one which represents 
him when he was on 
board the Tantallon 
Castle at the opening, 
by the German Em- 
peror, of the Kiel 
Canal, in which I 
sketched him quietly 
seated, reading by 
himself, absolutely 
abstracted from the 


a diary, my good woman ? 
Saal crowd that surged all 


I kups a whuskey-shop! 


Sar around him. And 

‘mission of the proprietors of ‘ 
>unch.” Y though this sketch was 
simply a _ piece of 


imagination on my part, | was told by my 
brilliant friend ‘Toby, M.P.,’ who was 
present, that it was an exact representation, 
attitude and all, of what had frequently 
taken place. 

“Ah!” continued Mr. Reed, “it was a 
great loss to me to come after Mr. Gladstone 
had left the House. At the same time, I 
need not assure you that I couldn’t have 
hoped to improve upon Mr. Harry Furniss. 
He was, per- 
haps, the most 


difficult man 
possible to 
succeed. J 


have, however, 
remodelled 
several even of 
his favourite 
characters. 
Mr. Tommy, 
Bowles, the 
‘Cap’en,’ for 
instance, I 
have very 
closely studied, 
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and under the advice of Mr. Lucy I 
have even gone the length of ampu- 


tating some of his limbs, until we have 








READY-MADE COATS-(OF-ARMS), 


Joseph, Ist Earl of Birmingham. 


Arms: Quarterly; 1st, an antique boer in his glory regarding 
a lion spotted over a bordwe (chartered) componée, partly white- 
washed; 2nd, an heraldic bartlet cuffed and erased under a 
chapean doubled up carmine ; 3rd, an irish shamro:k, barred in 
perpetuity on a ground orange of prejudice; 4th, a mysterious 
libel voluntarily erased sable, rendered more or less illegible after 
the manner of the new journalism ; over a!l, on an escutcheon of 
pretence, several ministerial billets of the best, clawel and 
collared in advance. Crest: A lion of debate langue | mordant bear- 
ing in dexter paw the union flag flowing to the sinister, dropping 
in his progress a phrygian or republican cap of liberty ‘‘ turned 
up” and refaced ermine. Supporters : Two highly-crusted pillars 
of the constitu'ion (sang-) azure in a demi furious state of 
suppression. 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the proprietors of 
*¢ Punch.”’) 


arrived almost at the ‘irreducible mini- 
mum.’ ’ 

“And now, Mr. Reed,” I asked, “ with 
reference to some of those remarkable series 
with which Punch now and again delights 
and startles its readers, will you tell me how 
they are originated ?” 

“Well,” he replied, “ I suppose you have 
noticed the ‘Coats-of-Arms’ which we have 
recently been supplying to prominent indi- 
viduals. You will remember that an article 
appeared some time ago in the Saturday 
Review condemning the indiscriminate adop- 
tion and use of arms by people who really 
had no right to them. Burnand took up 
this idea, and he said to me one night, at 
the Wednesday evening dinner, when, as you 
know, we all meet and decide the chief 
cartoons for the following week, * Why 
shouldn't we start a Heralds’ College of our 
own, and furnish coats-of-arms to different 
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people?’ The idea at once struck me, 
especially as heraldic language lends _ itself 
well to the purposes of caricature ; because 
one can get as much fun into the legends, 
all of which I write myself, as into the 
drawings. It was rather a daring idea, and 
it has been very ticklish work to carry out, 
but people are very good natured, and, as a 
rule, are too sensible to take offence where, 
none is meant. And so I have not got into’ 
trouble hitherto. Then, again, you may 
remember in last year’s Christmas number 


[ did a series of drawings under the 
general title of ‘Unrecorded History,’ 
which brought me the honour of an 


invitation to lecture at the 
Institution.” 

And as he spoke he laid before me a few 
sketches, one of which, entitled, “ Blacking 
up the Black Prince,” represented that 
hero of our schoolboy days being vigorously 
japanned and blackened by his faithful 
adherents. In another picture Shakespeare, 
with a face of abject weariness, is seated 
opposite to the Virgin Queen, who, with 
a manuscript that stretches far over the 


Royal 








A PENCIL SKETCH OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 
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| floor, is represented as reading “a little and, in some cases, a scoffing crowd, “ trying 
thing of her own” to the great dramatist — to tell a lie.” On the wall hung the last 
and her dismayed and wearied courtiers. and, in some respects, the most clever 
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(Reproduced by kind permission of the proprietors of ‘ Punch.” 
But perhaps the most amusing picture repre- drawing in this series of “ Unrecorded 
sents George Washington in after life, and Events in English History,” in which an 
surrounded by an anxious and admiring, admiral in full uniform is represented as 
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telling a file of incredulous marines that 
they were about to evacuate Egypt. As 
soon as this sketch appeared in Punch 





JACK THE GIANT-KILLER, 
Lp. Cu.s. B...sF..D : “Compact!” Compact be blowed!! 
I'll knock the stuffing out of the beastly thing!!! 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the proprietors of 
** Punch.” 


Mr. Reed received a telegram from the 
Marine mess at Chatham, asking him to let 











them have the original. An hour afterwards 
he received an equally urgent telegram from 
the Marines at Portsmouth, making the 
same request. A curious incident this, and 
a forcible illustration of what I have noticed 
frequently in my travels throughout the 
wide world, that soldiers and sailors have, 
perhaps, the keenest appreciation of any 
members of the community of the humorous 
and the artistic. 

In the recent Christmas number Mr. Reed 
had a short series of members of Parliament 
in the guise of prehistoric lizards. This 
series was suggested by an article in the Pa// 
Mall Gazette on Professor Munro’s theory, 
that the success and superiority of mankind 
beyond and over the ordinary animal world 
is owing to the upright position of humanity, 
and that the only other animals who had 
ever realised that fact were the big lizards of 
prehistoric times, who, had the climate only 
suited them—which, fortunately, was not the 
case—might have rivalled or even excelled 
us in the struggle for existence. 

“Well, now will you tell me how you 
manage to think out all these elaborate 
ideas, Mr. Reed ?” 

His reply was exceedingly unexpected. 

“T find,” said he, “that my best friend is 




















AWFUL RESULTS OF THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


Hon. Members’ views on cycling and golf are scarcely Parliamentary. 


(Repro luced by kind permission of the proprietors of “ Punch.”) 



































influenza—recurring influenza—from which 
I] am constantly suffering. I lie in bed and 
think out all these sketches. Do you 
remember that Parliamentary sketch in 
which I represented a number of well- 
known politicians bringing in their wax 
duplicates to preserve their seats for them. 
That idea came to me when I was lying 
in bed suffering from a violent attack of 
influenza, and I immediately jumped out of 
bed and committed it to paper. But then, 
as I said, people sometimes send me sugges- 
tions. A short time ago I had a sketch in 
which I represented Tommy Atkins dressed 
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by two pencil sketches which he had made 
on the beach at Folkestone. 

“This,” said I, “appears to be quite out 
of your usual line.” 

“Perhaps it is,” he replied. “But you 
can have hardly any idea how rough, free, 
out-of-door pencil work like that assists me 
in the work in which I am_ generally 
engaged. It helps me greatly in observa- 
tion and the depiction of people’s special 
characteristics.” 

In one corner of the room were some 
very interesting photographs which had 
been specially taken for Mr. Spielmann’s 








A PENCIL SKETCH OF FOLKESTONE BEACH, 


(Drawn by Mr. Reed ten years ago.) 


up like an Afridi. That was a very 
humorous idea sent me by a correspondent. 
At the same time I am bound to say that, 
unless the suggestion is an obviously 
good one, you cannot possibly put as good 
work into another person’s idea as you 
can into one that originates from your 
own brain.” 

As I strolled about the beautiful studio, 
hung, not only with his own sketches, but 
with the original work of some cf_ his 
colleagues, especially Mr. Bernard Partridge, 
for whose work he has the greatest admiration, 
Mr. Reed explained to me those things which 
most took my fancy. I was greatly struck 








wonderfully interesting “ History of Punch,” 
and which represented the famous Punch 
dinner which takes place at seven o'clock 
every Wednesday evening. There was seated 
the genial editor, who is said to be, and who, 
from my own personal knowledge of him, I 
can well imagine to be, the life and soul, as 
well as the skilful captain, of that dis- 
tinguished gathering. There was Sir John 
Tenniel, a veritable maker of history him- 
self, and perhaps the most distinguished 
cartoonist the world has ever known. There 
was Mr. H. W. Lucy, the well-known 
“Toby, M.P.,” without whose presence no 
modern literary party can ever be considered 
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complete, and to whose kindly sympathy 
wid advice many an artist owes to-day his 


A THUMB-NAIL SKETCH OF 
MR. H. J. WILSON, M.P. 





reputation 
and his suc- 
cess in life. 
There, too, 
was Du 
Maurier, 
who, alas ! 
has quitted 
that festive 
scene for 
ever; Lin- 
ley Sam- 
bourne, 
daintiest 
and = =most 
skilled of 
black - and- 
white 
draughts- 
men, with 
Anstey, and 
Bernard 
Partridge, 
Phil May, 
Mr. Arthur 


A’Beckett, and the late Mr. Milliken—an 
illustrious band, all of whose services have 


helped to make Punch the 
paper it is to-day. 

Hidden away in a cabinet 
was a relic which was not 
without its special interest 
and meaning in this particu- 
lar studio. ‘“ For that,” said 
Mr. Reed, when I asked him 
what it was, “is a prehistoric 
skull from South Africa, and 
one of the most interesting 
in the world. And here,” 
said he, as he placed in my 
hand a very ancient and 
worm-eaten piece of wood, 
“is a bit of one of the pre- 
historic lake dwellings in 
Switzerland.” 

Photographs of Lord 
Charles Beresford, Lord 
Roberts, and Lord Wolseley 
suggested to my mind the 
usefulness of photography in 
such work as that upon 
which Mr. Reed is chiefly 
engaged. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ pho- 
tographs are very useful for 
uniforms. But, as a rule, 
the roughest sketch, even 


though it may only consist of two or three 
lines that would be incomprehensible to the 


outsider, 
that. -i 
might 
make in 
the House, 
would 
really be 
of more 
value to 
me than 
the best 
photo- 
graph. I 
do not 
think that 
you can 
ever make 
a goo d 
caricature 
irom A 
photo- 
graph. 
You must 
have the 
actual 
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THE CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES, 
MR. J. W. LOWTHER, M.P. 


living man before you, so that you can 
sketch him, if possible, unknown to himself, 





Mr. Punch’s representative at the 
opening of the Kiel Canal was so often 
confused with the German Emperor! 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the 


proprietors of ** Punch.”) 


in his favourite and most 
characteristic attitude.” 

Mr. Reed is very fond of 
doing pictures of men-of- 
war, which is quite natural 
when one remembers _ his 
parentage, and upon the 
walls hang very striking 
photographs of some of the 
finest men-of-war constructed 
by his father. 

“My father, to my great 
regret, left Parliament,” he 
told me, “very shortly after 
I entered it; but I once intro- 
duced him into a group of my 
Parliamentary caricatures.” 

It is interesting to state, 
perhaps, that the artist was 
one of the Harrow Football 
Eleven when he was at the 
great school. But it is as a 
cricketer that he now excels. 
He once made two runs! 
Of this feat he is inor- 
dinately proud ; and once he 
begins to tell you of how 
it was accomplished, it is 
difficult to get him to talk of 
anything else ! 
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a/T happened some years ago that 
my husband and I meditated 
going abroad for about six 
months. 

“What are you going to do 
with the children while you 
are absent from home ?” asked one of my 
friends one day. 

“T mean to leave them at home, under the 
care of their excellent nurse,” I replied. 

My friend looked dubious. 

“Have you quite decided to do that?” 
said she. 

“T never thought of doing anything else,” 
said I. “ Why should I?” 

“Why? Because you have such an excel- 
lent chance just now of letting them begin 
school life under the most favourable con- 
ditions,” was the unexpected reply. For my 
children were of the tender ages of seven 
and five years—the seven-year-old a boy, the 
other a girl—and neither more studious nor 
more advanced than children of similar age 
generally are. So I asked my friend what 
had put such an idea into her head. 

“ Haven’t you heard of the new Italian 
school—Dr. Contarini’s ?” she answered, 
surprised in her turn-—“ where they teach 
everybody everything, without putting them 
to the trouble of learning anything? An 
academy which combines the best features 
of the kindergarten and the university ; 
where all sorts and conditions—boys and girls 
alike—all ages of pupils, from the infant in 
arms to the bearded athlete and the grown-up 
girl, are taken in to educate ? ” 

I said that I had never heard of this extra- 
ordinary establishment until that moment. 

“Why, it’s at your very doors!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘ He has taken Monadleith Grange, 
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because he says it gives him scope for the 
various operations of his various classes. I’ve 
been sorry ever since I heard about it,” she 
continued—she was rather a rattle, this friend 
of mine—‘ that I have no children to send. 
Failing these, I have more than once con- 
templated the idea of offering myself as a 
pupil; I hear he has some not so very much 
younger than I. How should you like to go 
to school with me, Frank and Flossie ?” she 
asked, as these young people were ushered by 
their nurse into the drawing-room. 

“With you ?—at your house?” Frank 
seriously inquired, looking even more in- 
fantile than usual. 

“No, my dear ; at Dr. Contarini’s school,” 
said she, ‘“ where a wise old spider sits at the 
centre of the web of knowledge and dispenses 
it to all the flies—I mean pupils—he can 
atch. The most delightful place in the 
world, I assure you ; where, in the matter of 
instruction, good digestion waits on appetite, 
and happiness on both !” 

“JT don’t understand all that,” replied my 
small and literal son. ‘* But I should like to 
go to school at the most delightful place in 
the world.” 

“And me too!” said Flossie eagerly. 
Then she had an afterthought, and added, 
with a pitiful twitch of the lips, “ But I don’t 
believe it can be as delightful as mother’s 
drawing-room with mother in it!” 

The consequence of this conversation was, 
in the first place, an interchange of notes 
between Dr. Contarini and me; and in the 
second, that I soon afterwards found myself 
at the great gate of Monadleith Grange, 
formerly the seat of Lord Clavering, now the 
scene of Dr. Contarini’s educational experi- 
ment. At their own request I had brought 
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the children with me ; and Frank called my 
attention to the unusual nature of the fence 
through which the gate gave admission. It 
consisted of a five-foot wall topped by a 
quickthorn hedge. 

“Tsn’t it a funny wall?” said he. Before 
I could answer, the gate opened ; Dr. Con- 
tarini himself stood just inside, waiting to 
receive us. He wore a scholastic gown and 
hood and a velvet skull-cap ; articles of attire 
somewhat strangely assorted, but which, as 
worn by him, produced no effect of incon- 
gruity. His manner had more than the 
usual suave deference characteristic of the 
Italian upper classes, projected upon a back- 
ground of calm dignity more than commonly 
noticeable. His appearance was a combina- 
tion of the best type of medizval astrologer 
with that of Milton before his blindness. His 
countenance, though essentially masculine, 
can be described by only one adjective ; with 
its large dark eyes, too meditative to strike 
one at first as penetrating, yet penetrating 
none the less ; its noble forehead ; aquiline 
but not harsh features, and firm quiet lips 
it was nothing short of beautiful. The im- 
pression made upon me was not impaired 
when I saw that the children bestowed their 
confidence upon him at once. Children may 
not be infallible judges of character, but they 
are guided too much by instinct to go very 
far wrong. 

My attention was diverted from the Doctor 
by a cry of pleasure which broke from them 
simultaneously. It was early in February. 
Before entering the grounds of Monadleith 
we had seen hardly a sign of spring. But 
bordering one side of the avenue on which 
we were walking was a tiny stream, which 
divided the roadway from a grass slope 
crowned by great beech trees ; this slope was 
thickly studded with large tufts of snowdrops, 
while the rillet was edged by a solid border 
of them a foot wide. The children began to 
gather them eagerly. I looked towards Dr. 
Contarini, whose permission had neither been 
asked nor indicated. He nodded. 

“ Tt is the first impulse of every child with 
a sense of the Beautiful,” said he. “ He 
desires to gain it for his own.” 

The children, having filled their hands with 
the delicate bells, brought them and gave 
them tome. Again Dr. Contarini nodded. 

“Tt is the Second Impulse, when the Child 
is well conditioned,” said he. ‘ Having 
gained it, he desires to share it. It is quite 
right.” 

He spoke with conspicuous precision ; and, 
where ordinary mortals would have empha- 
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sised a word, it was evidently distinguished in 
his mind by a capital letter. But for the 
life of me I could not determine whether 
these peculiarities denoted the foreigner or 
the thinker. 

“Tf all your pupils are at liberty to gather 
the flowers as they please,” I replied to him, 
“JT should think your garden must suffer 
severely.” 

“Ah, no!” said he. “It is so easy to 
correct any tendency to prodigality or de- 
structiveness.” 

“Ts it?” said I, thinking in my own mind 
that the secret of such correction was one 
worth having. “I should not have thought 
so.” 

“T should put them in the garden and let 
them work with the gardeners for a time,” 
said he. “ It is specific. Noone who Culti- 
vates flowers can be Careless with them.” 

“Does the principle you imply enter largely 
into your method of education ?” L inquired. 
He bowed, and I thought that he seemed 
pleased. ; 

“From how slight a Hint can the Femi- 
nine insight discern the Truth!” said he. 
“ Madam, that Principle is nothing less than 
the Root of my system. Strengthen the 
Wheat, and it will choke the Tares ; Refine 
the Gold, and the Dross will infallibly be 
consumed.” 

It was evident to insight far inferior to 
that with which the learned Doctor credited 
the feminine intellect, that he possessed a 
hobby and was mounted upon it. Frank, 
however, prevented it from running away 
with him. 

“ May I ask a question ?” said he, putting 
his hand confidently into Dr. Contarini’s. 

“Certainly,” replied the Doctor, with a 
smile. 

“T was looking,” said Frank, “to see how 
the hedge came to be growing on the top of 
a wall; but I can’t see either the wall or the 
hedge. I’d like to know what has become 
of them ? ” 

“The ground inside slopes up to the level 
of the top of the wall,” answered the Doctor. 
“The hedge becomes a pretty wood of thorn- 
trees and beeches—there you see it. Hundreds 
of birds live there. “ 


9 


Look here ! 

He whistled, producing a soft and peculiar 
note : this was answered from the wood by a 
low rustling sound. He repeated the call, 
and a crowd of small birds showed themselves 
among its branches. He whistled a third 
time, and several of the boldest flew to him 
and perched upon his shoulders and his out- 
stretched hands, cocking inquiring heads and 
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peering at the strangers with bright black 
beads of eyes. 

“Once upon a day,” .said Dr. Contarini, 
“they would have expected Crumbs. Now 
they are Happy to greet their human friend. 
It is better to be their Friend than their 
Tormentor, is it not ?” 

“ Rather!” said Frank, with admiration in 
his voice and eyes. 

Dr. Contarini cast up his hands with 
another and different whistle. Immediately 
the birds which had perched upon him rose 
into the air, while those which were balanc- 
ing their affection against their timidity re- 
settled themselves upon their twigs. 

“T could bring them all, if I liked,” said 
the Doctor. “ But it takes time, and we 
have none to spare. Walk on, Frank!” 

Somehow I found this exhibition of Dr. 
Contarini’s powers in bird-taming out of 
keeping with his personality ; a little theat- 
rical, perhaps. Still I asked him if that 
also took a leading place in his system of 
education. 

“To a small extent, yes,” said he. “ But 
I called the birds in order to divert the 
attention of your son from the idea of the 
Wall. Should he become my pupil, I should 
wish him to forget the very Existence of the 
Wall.” 

“7 cannot think why!” I exclaimed in 
surprise. 

“ Because there is nothing so Paralysing to 
the intellect,” said he, “as the idea of a 
Limit, a Boundary.” 

“Tn physical matters, do you mean?” I 
inquired. 

* Who shall measure the influence of the 
Physical upon the Spiritual?” replied the 
Doctor. “ Consider, Madam—it is a Thought 
which both Requires and Repays considera- 
tion —the effect of the Roundness of the 
World we live in, in the stimulation of the 
human Intellect ; and you will begin to see 
how disastrous a thing it must be to dash 
the Eager Grasp of a child’s mind by sugges- 
tions of limitation.” 

I was silent for some moments, trying to 
accommodate this very new idea to my 
conceptions of life. At last I could not 
refrain from entering a demurrer. 

“T hardly see how it can be avoided,” I 
said. “ Fences and boundaries are so neces- 
sary an adjunct of civilisation that I cannot 
imagine any practicable way of dispensing 
with them.” 

“The idea of a fence—a Defence—is not 
quite the same thing as that of a boundary,” 
said Dr. Contarini gently. “ But even as 
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fences, I do without them to a much greater 
extent than you would think, if you have 
never considered the matter. Even those 
which are indispensable may be made very 
unobtrusive, with a little care. Had I my 
will, children should never know that there 
are such things in the world. One of the 
chief attractions of this place was its adapt- 
ability to my plans in this respect. Where 
else, for example, could a boundary-wall be 


found which so lent itself to being 
forgotten ?” 
“Nowhere else, I believe,” I replied. 


“ But I still fail to perceive the great benefit 
which results from concealing it ; a thing 
which must have cost heavily, both in trouble 
and money.” 

“Jt cost me very little of either,” said 
Dr. Contarini. ‘ The wall and hedge existed 
when I came to the place. All I did was to 
spread the hedge out towards the interior, 
allowing the bushes to straggle as natural 
wood might do. There is still the impene- 
trable thicket behind.” 

“Then why not let it remain a visible and 
honest hedge ?” said I. 

“ Were it seen as a Hedge, it would be felt 
as a Restraint,” said he. ‘* Being imaged to 
the mind as a wood, its Difficulties become a 
Spur to the spirit of discovery. The young 
explorer has not conquered them to-day, but 
he thinks he may to-morrow. He does not 
know it is impossible. Now, difficulty stimu- 
lates the faculties as much as impossibility 
cramps them.” 

He made me observe, as we neared the 
house, how carefully this idea had been 
carried out throughout the grounds. Ad- 
vantage had been taken of a pretty stream 
which ran through them, and which had 
been artificially broadened in some _ places 
and deepened in others, so as to divide, at 
once effectuaily and ornamentally, the cul- 
tivated fields from those allotted to the 
animals. Belts of wood had been so thick- 
ened as to become efficient barriers, while 
preserving the appearance of decorative tim- 
ber. Here and there one saw a ha-ha; but 
these, Dr. Contarini assured me, had steps in 
them which made it easy for his smallest 
pupils to surmount them. 

“The animals—see how Thoroughly at 
Home they are!” said he. “ Being provided 
with all they need—pasture, and shade, and 
water—they are little tempted to Stray.” 

It was the case even in the poultry-yards, 
which he said he considered his greatest 
triumph in this direction. These adjoined 
the gaidens, being separated from them by 
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the duck-ponds ; and the water-fowl inhabited 
an island in one of the ponds, where they, 
like the stock, were made too happy to 
become trespassers. On the other side, the 
yards were bounded by a broad belt of gravel, 
across which the poultry rarely strayed. 

The playgrounds were on the further side 
of this belt of gravel. Crossing them, we 
entered the Lower School house. On both 
sides of the entrance-hall were folding-doors, 
that to the right leading to the class-rooms, 
and that to the left to the play-rooms. 

“At present it is play-hour,” said the 
Doctor. “ We will go first into the play- 
rooms ” 

There were three of these—one specially 
fitted up for boys, one for girls, and a spacious 
central hall, common to all the children, upon 
which these entered through archways of 
almost the width of the rooms. The rooms 
seemed, in fact, to be kept distinct only as the 
haunts of the animals were, by adaptation to 
the special tastes of their intended occupants. 

“The children play together as much as 
they please,” remarked the Doctor. “ The 
influence of each sex is so Beneficial to the 
other that I cannot imagine any Rational 
scheme of education which excludes it.” 

But the sexes were pretty distinctly assorted 
in their own rooms as we entered them by 
that intended for the girls. 

A charming woman of twenty-five years 
or thereabouts detached herself from one of 
the merriest of the groups and came forward 
to recelve us. 

* TheChief Superintendentof Play-rooms,” 
said Dr. Contarini, introducing her. “ She 
is my ablest and most valued Assistant,” he 
took the opportunity to explain, as her atten- 
tion was for a moment diverted by two of 
her pupils, who took possession of Flossie 
and led her off to join in their amusements. 
I was vaguely conscious of wondering why 
a woman so gifted had so unimportant a 
position assigned to her. 

I saw that, even while conversing with me, 
Dr. Contarini and his assistant kept watchful 
eyes on Flossie, who promptly joined a 
party of children busily engaged with dolls’ 
house ‘Keeping. 

‘ Normal,” remarked the Doctor, aside, 
as it were, to the lady. 

The lady nodded. 

“May T ask what you mean ? ” said I. 

“| will explain presently,” said the Doctor. 

“Just now, please, I want to see what Frank 
takes to.’ 

Frank, I now observed, had _ strayed 
through the archway into the central play- 


room, Where for a minute or two no one 
took any notice of him. But soon a second 
governess approached him and seemed to 
offer to make him known to some of the 
children. 

“No, thank you,” said Frank—his small 
clear voice reached us quite distinctly. “I 
should like to look on for a little, if I may.” 

Again Dr. Contarini looked expressively at 
the Chief Superintendent. ‘Good !” said 
he; “this child has character.” Again she 
nodded. 

“ Tt does not appear in his choice, then,’ 
said I. ‘ Nothing could well be weaker.” 

“ Nothing could well be Stronger,” replied 
the Doctor, with a smile which disguised the 
baldness of the contradiction. “ He pauses 
to Deliberate. He will make up his Own 
Mind ; just as in the park he wished to 
know for himself what had become of the 
wall. You will see presently. Ah, look 
there!” 

In effect Frank did appear to make a 
sudden decision. He put his hand into that 
of the governess who stood by him, and 
piloted her across the room to where some 
boys were rigging a toy man-of-war. Dr. 
Contarini smiled. 

“That, too, is normal,” said he.  ‘ Shatl 
we leave them here? They will be per- 
fectly happy. And you shall see the school, 
and I will explain my Method to you.” 

I assented, and we were about to leave the 
playroom when the Chief Superintendent by 
a gesture of the hand called the Doctor's 
attention to a boy who was sitting by himself 
in a corner of the central hall. 

“He has got possession of another clock, 
and is busy taking it to pieces,” said she. 

“Capital !” exclaimed the Doctor. ‘That’s 
the third time, I think ? Yes; nothing could 
be more Satisfactory.” 

His face beamed with pleasure as we 
quitted the apartment. I stared in un- 
disguised astonishment at this remarkable 
instructor of youth. 

“T should have thought,” said I, “ that in 
an educational establishment such as this, 
wanton mischief would have been dealt with 
very differently.” 

* Wanton mischief!” said the Doctor 
with indignant emphasis. Then he seemed 
suddenly to appreciate my point of view, for 
he smiled benignly. “ Wanton mischief,” 
said he, “is much less common than is 
commonly supposed. I will not say that the 
Destructive young Demons do not exist ; but 
[ have rarely seen any, and I may claim to 
know something of Children and their Habits. 
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** He whistled a third time, 
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A child takes a clock to pieces because he 
wishes to discover how it 1s made and what 
it is made of ; that is an indication of the 
original inquiring Faculty which is the basis 
of all Discovery. If he does it a second time, 
it is an Excellent indication. In the case of 
the boy you saw, it has happened three times ; 
so that now I know I have decided Talent to 
deal with.” Here this astonishing school- 
master rubbed his hands together to express 
his satisfaction. “If he tries to put. it 
together again, or better still, to make some- 
thing else out of the parts, I shall expect a 
little Dash of Genius,” he concluded. 

“You said,” [ remarked after a pause, 
“ that the Chief Superintendent of Play-rooms 
was your most valuable assistant. I begin 
to glean hints of the reason why so talented 
a person is put to such trivial work.” 

Here the face of Dr. Contarini twitched 
after a fashion perfectly indescribable in 
words. 

“Trivial!” he exelaimed,  “ ¢rivial ! 
Madam, you will, [I feel sure, acquit me of 
intentional discourtesy—but a child’s Play 
trivial! You have formulated one of the 
most Vicious educational Fallacies in the 
world. A child’s play, Madam, is simply 
the Best Indication of the child’s Capacity 
and of his Tastes that his Elders are ever 
likely to have! At his Play a child is Him- 
self; at his Play he reveals unmistakably 
his Tastes, his Faculties, his Limitations. 
Madam, before [ venture upon the enterprise 
of a Child’s Education I study with rever- 
ence every slightest indication afforded me 
by that Child at his play. It is because my 
Superintendent of Playrooms has so sym- 
pathetic a power of discrimination, so nice 
an appreciation of varying individualities, 
that | name her my most Valuable and my 
most valued Assistant.” 

This torrent of eloquence fairly took my 
breath away. But as we reached the en- 
trance of the Upper School I recovered my- 
self sufficiently to respond, as I thought, 
with something approaching to intelligent 
comprehension. 

“Then I suppose you must have a separate 
scheme of education for each child,” said I. 
Dr. Contarini bowed. “ But this must in- 
volve enormous labour, great expenditure 
of time, numbers of assistants,” I continued. 
“ At present it does,” replied the Doctor. 
sut when parents are fully awakened to 
their opportunities—to their Duties, I should 
rather say—towards the unfolding minds 
of their children, they will do all the classi- 
fication for us. When they have any views 
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on the Subject at present they are usually 
absolutely Wrong. Frequently Absurd !” 

“Do I understand that you give your 
personal supervision to the education of every 
child within your house ?” I asked. 

Once more he bowed. “ For what other 
reason am I the Head of the School ?” 
said he. 

“ But how—can you so—distribute your- 
self—as to mould so many different intel- 
lects, each one in accordance with its own 
bent ?” I slowly inquired. 

His brows wreathed themselves into the 
indescribable wrinkle previously mentioned, 
as who should admonish himself that human 
folly must be met with superhuman patience. 

“You may mould inorganic matter,” said 
he, “but never anything which has life. 
That may be Developed, or Trained, but 
not moulded ; it would be crushed or killed 
at best it would be distorted in the attempt. 
Now the human Mind is organic and alive, 
and the attempt to Mould it is responsible for 
more thwarting of power, more nugation of 
beauty, more Waste of Life, in short, than 
all the wars of all the nations. Think, 
Madam, what would be the result if a 
Gardener tried to mould his blossoms. I 
am a gardener of human flowers. I humbly 
endeavour first of all to Understand each 
plant ; to ascertain its Potentialities and_ its 
Needs. Then I try to supply it with its 
proper soil, exposure, and nourishment, 
which I take to be the true function of an 
Educator.” 

“When one remembers how widely tem- 
peraments vary,’ I began, “it seems too 
hopelessly difficult ——” I stopped. 

“In that variety lies the encouragement, 
the stimulation,” he replied. “ But when 
reduced to a System ——” 

“Ah, yes,” said [, “you were going to 
expound your system to me.” 

“ My System,” replied Dr. Contarini, “ has 
its roots in two complementary truths—the 
Infinite Grasp of the Human Mind, and the 
Infinite Interpenetration of all Knowledge. 
Joined with these, I cultivate a Moral Percep- 
tion, that of the Beauty of the Second Place.” 

I found this remark a trifle overwhelming. 

“The explanation,” I recovered breath 
enough to say, “ is almost more puzzling than 
the difficulty.” 

“Let us take as an instance the small 
Dissector of the Clock,” said the Doctor with 
an indulgent smile. ‘1 may say parentheti- 
eally that if I suspected him of taking it to 
pieces out of ‘Wanton Mischief’ I should 
treat the fault in much the same way as | 
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shall the talent ; that is to say, in the work- 
shops. He who can Make a_ clock can 
Respect it. But to return to the system : 
you will see, as soon as you begin to reflect 
upon it, how the mere dissection of the clock 
leads to the inquiries, ‘ What is this for ?’ 
‘What is that for?’ These questions open 
the door to the study of mechanics, with all 
its kindred and attendant sciences, notably 
the mathematics. Think how convincingly, 
how entrancingly, the Propositions and 
Demonstrations will come to a Mind which is 
Burning to put them into Practice. On the 
other hand, clocks—the evolution of the 
clock, the stories of the great clockmakers 

will prove a fascinating avenue into history. 
From an interest in foreign peoples the desire 
to know how they speak naturally opens out, 
or, to return to the botanical metaphor, 
Buds out, and can be Cultivated—cultivated 
through the relationships of languages, more 
widely than any teacher of the old *‘ Mould- 
ing’ school would believe. For the instinct 
for languages is usually the most difficult to 
arouse. But my pupils not only become 
excellent linguists but often enthusiastic 
philologers as well. How wide a field that 
opens I am sure I do not need to point out. 

“In the case of a boy who takes to the 
sea—and this is very common—almost every 
art and science branches naturally out of the 
main stem of the profession ; for an accom- 
plished sailor will not only be a mathematician, 
an astronomer, a linguist, an ethnologist, a 
man versed in natural philosophy ; but con- 
sider his physical training! A Sailor who is 
master of his profession, Madam, should 
be a Magnificent Specimen of Cultivated 
Mankind. 

“Then your gardening child will find his 
avenue through botany and chemistry to 
geography—that is to say, the study of the 
earth itself ; and thence to all other branches 
of learning. The fact is—and the more you 
think upon the subject the more clearly you 
will perceive it—that there is No study 
which does not lead the way to all the rest. 
As all roads lead to Rome, so there is no 
taste, no pursuit, which does not conduct, 
through ramifications of infinite interest, 
into the boundless sphere of all knowledge.” 

A pause ensued. I broke it with the 
question 

“What about stupid children? What 
about the kind of lad whose interests are 
bounded by his cricket and his football 7” 

Once more there was the puzzled wrinkling 
of Dr. Contarini’s forehead. 


“Stupid children, Madam! Where do 


you find them?” asked he. “Take my 
word for it, the lad whose intellect resides in 
his legs is a manufactured article! Children 
come to me frequently with that character, 
I generally find them to be children with a 
strong natural bent, which has been ignored 
or thwarted—children, in fact, whose minds 
have refused to be Moulded. Believe me, 
there is no sane mind which is destitute of 
Eyes—Eyes that are Buds, like the eyes of a 
tuber—buds into the Ideal, whence intelli- 
gence starts and education can begin. Madam, 
I would undertake to make an_ intelligent 
taste for Chimney-Sweeping the Basis of a 
Liberal Education !” 

“Has competition then no place at all in 
your system ?” [ inquired. 

“* Between individuals—as a motive to in- 
tellectual excellence—None Whatever,” he 


replied. “But Emulation is too potent a 
stimulus—too integral a part of the normal 


human character—to be left out of any Sane 
Scheme of human development. I endeavour 
to train it; and, in so doing, to make it a 
valuable agent in evolving its converse and 
complement, intelligent Subordination.” 

“ How, in the name of wonder, do you 
achieve so paradoxical an end?” I asked; 
more mystified than ever. 

“By means of games of skill, to begin 
with,” replied Dr. Contarini. “ Side against 
side; my hand, my brain, my will, my 
courage—nay, my Heart and Soul throw 
themselves into the struggle to conquer the 
side opposed tome. Then Emulation (or, to 
use your own word, Competition) opens my 
eyes to see, and strengthens my will to 
choose, the means best adapted to attain my 
end. Foremost among such means is the 
discernment and appointment of the True 
Leader ; next comes the loyal Endeavour to 
support him. If I myself be that Leader, 
never fear but I shall know it; and Victory 
over the Other Side being the great Object 
of every member of my own side, I shall 
have no hesitation in accepting the Utmost 
Devotion of each one of my followers. 

“ Learnt thus in play, the great principle 
is throughout life applied in earnest. Per- 
ceived to be Essential to victory in strife 
that is merely physical and playful, it is 
found to be Equally so in the Real and 
Strenuous battle of life. Believe me, the 
true training in subordination is genuine 
effort: he who is in Deadly Earnest, whether 
to wring from Nature an answer to his 
questions, or to understand and grasp and 
make the most of her Gifts, will hardly fail 
to recognise his Master when he meets him. 























Nor will he grudge to Spend Himself in 
support of that master, if so His efforts may 
attain that point of success at which his own 
were aimed. Thus Ambition itself, when 
purged of its selfish Dross, becomes its own 
noble correlative and corrective.’ 

“But is not this, in a manner, to play 
the traitor to one’s own aspirations and 
talents ?” I objected. 

“The contrary,” he emphatically replied. 
“ Ask, rather, how else Talents of the Second 
Grade can find adequate scope ? or aspira- 
tions that exceed the powers of the Aspirer 
be fulfilled 7” 

I was silent for a time ; being occupied in 
testing this theory of Dr. Contarini’s by a 
mental re ‘fe rence to the respective attitudes 
of some of the great exponents of Science 
and Philosophy, and finding it on the whole 
to be grandly justified. Then I said 

“You have not yet approached the subject 
of the Fine Arts. What place do music and 
painting hold in your system? At what 
stage do the faculties for these show them- 
selves in the minds of your pupils ?” 

“Simultaneously with speech and observa- 
tion,” replied the Doctor. “ If you will con- 
sider it, you will see that these arts are but 
highly organised forms of speech and eyesight. 
All Emotion, from the wail of the infant to 
the aspiration of the saint, tends to express 
itself in Music. In like manner, all Obser- 
vation tends to Reproduce itself in form and 
colour. Outstanding talent, of course, is as 
rare in these directions as in any other.” 

“ Then—isn’t it almost—-a waste of time 
—to cultivate mediocrity ?” I asked, with 
considerable hesitation. I had an inner 
conviction that the question would cause the 
brows of Dr. Contarini to wrinkle more than 
ever (which it did). But I could not help 
putting it. 

“ Waste of time, Madam!” he answered, 
with a pained and wearied expression of 
countenance. “ Have you considered what 
it Is to educate the faculties of eyesight and 
of speech ? There is a sense in which that 
may be said to be the Object and End of All 
educa‘ion. Besides, it is from the study of 
the fine arts that there arises in the Mind 
that Moral Perception which Social Compe- 
tition makes clear to the Emotions —I mean 
that of the Beauty of the Second Place.” 

This time he had given me (even though 
[ had read my Ruskin) “a nut to crack,” 
for of all contemners of the second place | 
have invariably found professed followers of 
the fine arts the worst. 
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“Dear me!” said I, “aren’t ‘ musical 
jealousies’ a proverb ? ” 

He smiled down upon me from his superior 
height of wisdom and stature. 

* At present, doubtless, it may be so,” said 
he. ‘* But when the Love of art is cultivated, 
instead of that ignoble Emulation which seeks 
personal distinction instead of the triumph 
of beauty or of truth, the very Reverse will 
be the case. Even now it is most encouraging 
to see how generously real talent is recognised 
by those of my pupils who have developed 
any tincture of a similar Faculty-——especially 
in the Lower School. The child who can 
strike out a genuine air—say, for instance, a 
marching tune--becomes a hero scarce in- 
ferior to the Captain at Cricket or Football. 
He who can make perspective more intelli- 
gible, or colouring truer, acquires a school 
of loyal imitators, just as the Old Masters 
did. Emulation changes its character and 
becomes humble, fraternal, harmonious Self- 
Evolution, when the Beauty of the Lower 
Place is once fully recognised. Permit me”— 
and here he opened the door into the Upper 
School. 

I paused upon the threshold. 

“Tf the Lower School is so entrancing,” 
said I, “ the development of minds approach- 
ing maturity must be 

[ failed to find a word of sufficient scope 
to carry my meaning. 

“Tt Should,” said Dr. Contarini, replying 
to my thought. “ But I fear that until I 
have an Upper School filled with my own 
pupils, it Won’t. At present, alas ! my work 
in the Upper School is frightfully impeded 
by what, in pursuance of our gardening 
metaphor, I may call the necessity for Dis- 
engrafting. Progress in the Upper School, 
my dear Madam, has sometimes horribly the 
air of Retrogression.” 

He threw the door wide as he said the last 
words. As he did so, its jambs and lintels 
suddenly changed their character; they 
seemed to contract into a window! I rubbed 
my eyes and looked again. There was no 
doubt about it. I eras looking at a window 

at the window of my own bedroom. Dr. 
Contarini, with his novel theories and his 
remarkable educational establishment, with 
his skull-cap and his mental capitals, were 
creations of the unbridled and irresponsible 
dreaming imagination; phantoms of the 
night-—nothing more. 

But I have sometimes thought that they 
were not without certain clements of daylight 
after all. 
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ECIDEDLY, “ All roads 
lead to the Zoo,” 
might take its 
place among the 
proverbial philo- 
sophy of the 
animal world. 
The Secretary of 
the Society him- 


self would pro- 
bably find it a 
difficult task to 
schedule and 
tabulate the 
sources from 
which the me- 
nagerie is re- 
cruited year by 


year by the most 
varied and often 
purely accidental 
circumstances 
occurring in every part of the globe. Not 
the least tribute to the s/vtus of the Society, 
and the confidence which its management 
inspires, is that Englishmen in all the four 
Continents seem to bear it in mind, where- 
ever their activities are engaged ; and there is 
no one—from Her Majesty the Queen and the 
princes of the blood, and the satraps of vast 
provinces and dependencies, who contribute 
whole collections of rare and costly animals, 
to the missionary in Central Africa, who, in 
the intervals of work and fever, despatches a 
cocoon of some unknown silk moth with his 
six months’ budget of letters home—who may 
not from time to time augment the interest 
and variety of the collection. This is 
entirely apart from the nexus of corre- 
spondence maintained with scientific men or 
collectors in foreign countries, and the gifts 
of Fellows of the Society, some notion of 
which may be gathered from the lists pub- 
lished in the annual reports. 

From the early days of the Society, Royalty 
has always taken an interest in its collections. 
In 1831 the King became Patron, and 
presented the whole of the Royal menagerie 
at Windsor to the Society. It consisted 
mainly of such animals as could be kept at 
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the Home Farm at Windsor, Wapiti deer, 
sambur, gnus, nylghaus, emus, zebras—in- 
cluding the now rare mountain zebra—wild 
boars and kangaroos. Later in the year he 
also presented the whole’ of the menagerie 
kept at the Tower. This enabled the com- 
mittee to help to stock the Dublin Gardens 
then about to be formed.* — It seems a 
paradox to say that the finest collection ever 
destined for the Zoo was lost before the 
Society was founded. It is, however, a fact. 
The Zoological Society was founded in 1826, 
and the person most active in its promo- 
tion was that great and good Englishman, 
Sir Stamford Raffles. Sir Humphry Davy 
and other eminent men had their share in 
the movement, but Sir Stamford Raffles’ 
astonishing energy, his love for natural 
history, and his personal efforts for years 
previous to his return to England to make a 
complete collection, catalogue, and museum 
of the animals and plants of Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo had already anticipated in some 
degree what took shape later. Sir Stamford 
was fifty years “before his time” ; but the man 
who would have kept Java for the British 
Empire, and did induce his superiors to found 
Singapore, now the greatest port in the 
East, met with more encouragement from 
the men of light and leading in the scientific 
than in the political world. When at last 
he was able to leave the East and return 
home, he put all his property, his collections, 
his writings, and a whole menagerie of rare 
animals into one ship, the Fame, and 
embarked with Lady Raffles for England. 
Late in the evening of the first day the 
flames broke out under his cabin, close to 
the powder magazine. The ship’s company 
had just time to get into the boats, saving 


the one sick man on board, and with the 
words, “ Keep your eye on a star, Sir 
Stamford ; there’s one just visible,” the 


captain shoved off, and the ship was left one 
mass of flames. Sir Stamford lost nearly all 
his property in this ship; “ but what I have 


* The big bull bison, whose portrait we give, was kept 
for some time at the Windsor Farm in recent years. 
It was brought from Canada by the Marquis of Lorne. 
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most to regret,” he wrote, “is, beyond all, 
my papers and drawings, all my notes and 
observations, with memoirs and collections, 
sufficient for a full and ample history, not 
ouly of Sumatra, but of Borneo and almost 
every island of note in these seas.” (‘This 
task was partly accomplished later by Mr. 
Wallace, and given to the world in_ his 
“Malay Archipelago.”) “ My intended account 
of the establishment of Singapore—the 
history of my own administration—my 
Eastern grammars, dictionaries, and vocabu- 
laries, and a grand map of Sumatra. This, 
however, was not all ; my collection in 
natural history, all my splendid collection of 
drawings —upwards of 2,000 in number ; 
ani, to conclude, I will merely notice that 
there was scarce an unknown animal, bird, 
beast, or fish, or interesting plant which we 
hal not on board—a living tapir, a new 
species of tiger, splendid pheasants, all 
domesticated for the voyage. We were, in 
this respect, a perfect Noah’s ark.” 

The burning of the Fame took place on 
February 4th, 1824; yet on March Ist, 
1825, we find the first prospectus of the 
Zoological Society issued, with a strong and 
influential committee, and Sir Stamford 
Raffles as its chairman. After the King 
became Patron, the Society’s collection 
assumed the calibre of a national institution ; 
and the yearly increments began to accrue 
from the varied and independent sources 
from which they are still obtained. The 
course of foreign politics often has an effect 
upon the menagerie ; animals always seem 
to “drop in” at the Zoo after foreign wars 
and expeditions. Our soldiers and_ sailors 
cannot resist making pets of creatures which 
strike them as interesting or are captured as 
loot, even if they cost them endless trouble 
in most difficult circumstances. After the 
Crimean War the Royal Engineers presented 
the Society with a young dromedary, which 
had been born in the camp before Sebastopol, 
and survived the “drums and tramplings ” 
of the desperate double siege of the garrison 
by the Allies and of the Allies by the Russian 
Army of Observation. A “side scene” in 
this conflict in the East was the aid given by 
our fleet to the insurgents and Turkish 
garrisons at the foot of the Caucasus ; and 
there were captured and brought home to 
the Zoo two Persian deer, taken at the Black 
Sea end of the Caucasus chain, the uttermost 
western limit of this species. So, after 
the Suakin campaign, a fine baggage camel 
was brought home, and is now working for 
its living at the Zoo, one of the few survivors 





of the awful massacre of the baggage animals 
by the Dervishes during the attack on 
MacNeil’s zeriba. <A “fettered cat,” the 
supposed original of our domestic species, 
was also brought from Suakin. 

This capture of the enemies’ “ flocks and 
herds ” after aggressive warfare on our part 
has its proper counterbalance. The out- 
break of the Indian Mutiny stopped the 
despatch of one of the most promising con- 
tributions ever destined for the Zoo. This 
was the collection of Indian pheasants, 
mainly from the hills, ordered by Lord 
Canning to be made for the Society. The 
rude awakening of the Sepoy Revolt post- 
poned these good intentions for many years 
to come, though those sent over by Lord 
Harding, Lord Canning’s predecessor, throve 
and multiplied. 

Both the Afghan Boundary Commissions 
brought interesting specimens to the collec- 
tions. The first, which was engaged in 
settling the frontier between Russia and 
Afghanistan, produced the finest Central 
Asian tiger ever seen in this country. One 
of the officers was going home eid Turkestan 
and the Caspian, and at Khiva he found a fine 
young tiger inacage. Asked if it was for sale, 
the men in charge said that it was sold to a 
Russian professor from Warsaw. The 
money, however, had not been paid, and 
British gold prevailed. After an adven- 
turous journey by rail—-where he would never 
have been allowed transit if he had not won 
the heart of the Russian superintendent’s 
daughter by playing tricks—and thence by 
boat, he arrived safe in London, and with 
him some Central Asian antelopes, both 
being part of the contribution of the 
* Penjdeh incident ” to the Royal Zoological 
Society. The delimitation of the frontiers 
between Afghanistan and Persia, and 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, sent us two 
cheetah cubs, presented by Mirzah Hassan 
Ali Khan, and a female “northern” tiger, 
and, incidentally, the beautiful snow leopard 
which has lately died. 

Most people, or even socicties, who have 
made collections of any kind, from postage 
stamps to wild animals, know that the early 
days of collecting are always the most 
exciting. There are big gaps to be filled up, 
and until this is done all is new and easy. 

In the “ sixties,” though the Gardens were 
well filled, the absentees were too numerous 
for the Zoo to be considered a representative 
collection. But the Society were enter- 


prising, and the times were just suited for 
making great 


vaptures for the Gardens. 
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English sportsmen, both in India, South 
Africa, and North America, had found and 
reported, but not destroyed, the vast quan- 
tities of wild animals then existing in the 
jungle, the veldt, and the prairies. Those 
were the great days of C. J. Anderson, 
Oswell, and Captain Harris in South Africa, 
of Colonel Campbell and the “Old Skikarry” 
in India, and men like Albert Spiers and the 
frontier pioneers on the western prairies. 
Big game of all kinds swarmed in three 
continents, and fresh species were  con- 
stantly being discovered by explorers like 
Livingstone, Speke, and Grant, who made 
these minor discoveries during their quest for 
the sources of the Nile and the Zambesi. 
Speke’s antelope, Livingstone’s eland, moun- 
tain zebras, and several South African animals 
now almost extinct, were not difficult to 
obtain. 

In 1864 Mr. Thomson, the head keeper to 
the Society, went to India, and returned in 
the following year in the ship Hydaspes, 
after a voyage of nearly four months, with a 
collection worth £1,516. Among the animals 
were two rhinoceroses and a number of 
interesting birds, such as the black parasitic 
cuckoos, hornbills, cranes, and a_ further 
consignment of Himalayan pheasants. One 
of the Indian rhinoceroses then obtained is 
still living in the Gardens, and is the oldest 
animal in the collection. 

There was at this time a rich and enthu- 
slastic native collector of wild animals, who 
had a private Zoo at Calcutta. His name 
was the Rajendra Mullick. Lord Derby 
and Lord Harding had procured some 
Impeyan pheasants from the Himalayas. 
These were acclimatised so far as to lay eggs, 
and some of the young birds were presented 
to the Queen. Next year the Queen, the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, and Lord Hill each 
subscribed £100 to procure more Indian 
pheasants, while the Governor-General co- 
operated by directing the Resident at 
Darjeeling, Captain James, to help in col- 
lecting specimens. He procured a splendid 
assortment of the hill pheasants, not only 
Monauls, but Cheer pheasants, Kaleege 
pheasants, hill partridges, and others. The 
Rajendra Mullick added a number from his 
collection at Calcutta, and the birds were 
brought back by Mr. Thomson, the greater 
number surviving. The Impeyan pheasants 
and purple Kaleeges laid eggs as soon as 
they reached London. These were hatched 
in September, and the young birds wintered 
at Lord Hill’s park. The co-operation of 
the Sovereign, the Governor-General of India, 
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the Rajendra Mullick, and three English 
peers were thus all enlisted to obtain animals 
for the Zoo. 

“Job lots” of animals, like that brought 
back in the Hydaspes, filled the larger gaps 
in the Society’s collection. Then rarer 
animals began to appear, which had been 
the object of expeditions equipped specially 
for their capture by the Society’s own funds. 
Mr. C. Bartlett, for instance, was sent all 
the way to Surinam to obtain a manatee, 
which, by his incessant care, was brought as 
far as Southampton, though it died on 
arrival. The story of the voyage to the 
Falkland Islands in search of sea-lions gives 
a good idea of “how animals come to the 
Zoo” when special expeditions are equipped 
on a large scale to fetch them. The Society 
voted £500 for the expenses of this voyage, 
and sent out Alexander Lecompte, the owner 
of the first tame sea-lion kept by the Zoo, 
with a general commission to “ catch sea- 
lions.” The Falkland Islands had previously 
been a noted haunt of these animals; but 
the story of the expedition shows the diffi- 
culties often encountered by the Society's 
agents. The sea-lions had been killed down 
in such numbers since Lecompte had last 
sailed in those seas that very few were seen. 
When, after great difficulties, he had collected 
four young ones and a number of sea-fow], 
the vessel had a bad passage to Monte Video, 
and seventy-one animals, mainly birds, died. 
The sea-lions survived, but as one of the 
crew died of yellow fever, the supply of fish 
for the animals was thrown overboard. 
Improper food caused the death of all but 
one, Which was saved by being fed on flying- 
fish which fell on the ship’s deck at night 
near the coast of Portugal. The number of 
animals which die on reaching England, or 
just after they have been sent to the Gardens, 
is much to be regretted. What commonly 
happens is that the creature, which, if small 
and delicate, has, perhaps, been kept in the 
engine-room of the ship, is taken from these 
warm quarters to be exhibited with other 
treasures to the home circle. Then, when 
thoroughly chilled, it is sent to the Zoo. If 
the authorities were told of the intended 
gift, they would send for the creature, and, 
from their long experience, would provide for 
its comfort and warmth on the way. Even 
large tropical insects, like the giant Mygale 
spiders, can be made comfortable in their 
box by “hot-water bottles,” even if they 


arrive in the depth of winter. The “ bottles ” 
in this case would be soda-water bottles filled 
scale, 


water. On a large 
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it was a similar plan which enabled 
the young manatee recently shown in 


the gardens to be transported alive and 
well to the Zoo. The tank in which it 
travelled was full of water at a temperature 
of 80°. To maintain this, the  station- 
master was asked for, and provided two 
dozen of foot-warmers. ‘These were stacked 
round the tank after it was put in the van, 
and the animal lived for several months in 
the reptile house, and became a great attrac- 
tion to the gardens. Snakes, poisonous and 
others, generally arrive in boxes. The 
keeper whose duty it is to receive them 
was accustomed to go down to the docks to 
meet his snakes, and to put all the non- 
poisonous kinds into a bag. Twenty years 
ago he went to fetch the big python which 
is now the largest snake in the collection, 
measuring twenty-one feet. It was then 
sixteen feet long, and the captain refused 
absolutely to allow him to handle it, much 
less to carry it home in a sack. Nothing 
less than the “Society’s van” was, he felt, 
adequate for the transport of so formidable 
an animal, 

The circumstances by which birds some- 
times reach the Zoo would form a curious 
page in the chapter of accidents in animal 
life. One very fine heron flew down the 
ventilating cowl of a Mediterranean steamer, 
and was caught in the engine-room. An 
eagle was found fighting so desperately with 
another that it was caught before it could 
disengage itself, and in due course found its 
way to Regent’s Park. An eared grebe, which 
arrived recently from Lincolnshire, was 
taken in fall nets set not far from Peter- 
borough for the capture of plovers. Some 
birds come to the Zoo of their own accord. 
The ostrich, whose portrait we give, walked 
nearly 1,000 miles to the African coast on 
its way to the Zoo, but some even fly there. 
Mr. Travers, who was keeper of the western 
aviary for very many years, used, every 
autumn, to catch water-wagtails which 
visited their companions in the cages when 
en their migration to the south 
These birds would nest next year in the 
aviary. 

Visitors who are delighted every spring 
and summer by the sight of the lovely 
tropical moths and the butterflies from 
North and South America, fluttering and 
basking in their glass cases in the insect 
house, must wonder how these come to the 
Zoo. They are mainly sent over in the 
previous year in the chrysalis state, or when 
they have shut themselves up in cocoons. 


coast. 
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Dozens of these big cocoons, sometimes as 
large as pluins, arrive from the Himalayas 
and the Santhal forests, and are put in the 
cases till the insect awakes end develops, 
many months, or sometimes a year, later, 
Some species of clear-wing are enclosed in 
chambers hollowed in alder-branches, and 
little piles of these “ billets” of alder-wood 
may be seen lying at the bottom of the cases. 

The readiest source from which to fill up 
lacune in the Zoo is the stock-in-hand 
of the wild beast dealers, such as_ the 
Jamrachs, Cross of Liverpool, or the surplus 
stock of foreign menageries, or of men like 
Mr. Hagenbeck, of Hamburg, who both own 
menageries and import wild animals obtained 
by their collectors abroad. The animals 
at the English dealers are recorded weekly 
in the Field ; but the prices paid for really 
rare animals do not, as a rule, transpire. 
The first expensive purchase made for the 
Zoo was an Indian rhinoceros, bought in 
1834. The price was merely alluded to as 
“heavy”; but, as for that year the cost of 
purchasing animals was £1,200, while in the 
previous year only £160 was spent, the 
animal probably cost not much less than 
£1,000. The Society had extraordinary 
luck in their rhinoceros collecting, whether 
by purchase or otherwise, though the animals 
cost a small fortune. In 1875 they bought 
of Mr. Jamrach a rhinoceros, never before 
seen in Europe, for the great price of £1,250. 
This was believed to be a Sumatran rhinoceros, 


though it came from Chittagong. <A few 
months later some undoubted Sumatran 


rhinoceroses were shipped to England, and 
one was purchased, also of Mr. Jamrach, for 
£600. This was found to differ from the 
first, which was not only a new species, but 
at that time the only specimen known to 
exist! It was named the “ hairy-eared 
rhinoceros,” and several have since been 
obtained. Another rhinoceros, from the 
Straits of Sunda, was then bought for £800, 
so that at a cost of £3,850 the Zoological 
Gardens were able to exhibit all the species 
of rhinoceros found in Asia. Other high 
prices paid are £100 for the first chimpanzee, 
£800 for a young hippopotamus, and £600 
for a giraffe. Some of the rarest and most 
interesting animals are obtained by naturalists 
of the first rank, who make this a special 
object when engaged in scientific work cover- 
ing wide areas of research in distant countries. 
Thus Mr. A. R. Wallace, after his sojourn 
among the islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
brought home the first living bird of paradise 
to the Zoo in 1861. Another case of a rare 
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and curious animal procured by an eminent — tion are “ deposited *---in other words, they 
naturalist for the collection was the are left at the Zoo as a loan. Some- 
extraordinary “frilled lizard” which was _ times they are accepted to oblige the owners ; 
recently exhibited, brought to this country sometimes, on the other hand, the owner 


nai! 


[Gambier Bolton. 





From the copyright photo by) 
THE OSTRICH WHICH WALKED 1,000 MILES, 


by Mr. Savile Kent, the author of “The confers an obligation on the Society by 
Great Barrier Reef” and “The Natural lending them. Occasionally the owner wishes 
History of Australia.” to sell a rare animal, which the Society is 

Some of the most interesting animals indisposed to buy, but is glad to exhibit, 
seen from time to time in the collec- while the creature, like a picture hung at 
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the Academy, is more likely to find a 
buyer. In the present autumn two very 
rare banded iguana lizards were deposited in 
this way, and before long found a purchaser 
in an eminent naturalist who is “ keen” on 
lizards. One very able and very wealthy 
naturalist, who possesses a private museum, 
often purchases some rare animal and leaves 
it with the Society, only making the stipu- 
lation that when it dies he shall have the 
skeleton for his zoological gallery. The 
Duke of Neweastle recently presented the 
black leopard ; the Hon. Waiter Rothschild 
the giant tortoise from Mauritius; Lord 
Delamere —a mighty hunter—some lion cubs; 
Mr. Arnold Pike a pair of bear cubs from 
the Caucasus and a Polar bear from Novaya 
Zemlya ; Lord Lilford a wild cat, long on 
deposit, now, since its owner’s lamented 
death, the property of the Society. One of 
the oddest gifts recently made was a very 
bony old buffalo cow. This beast had been 
brought over to supply a Hindu rajah with 
milk during his voyage to England. Buffalo 
milk is richer than cow’s milk, and the rajah 
was partial to it. For some reason he 
decided not to take the buffalo back to India, 
so he had it sent to the Zoo in a Parcel Post 
van, The van was too short, and the 
buffalo’s head stuck out at the end at which 
the parcels are usually put in, behind the 
cart, producing, with its big curling horns 
and melancholy countenance, a deep impres- 
sion on the early rising part of the popula- 
tion who saw it on its road to the Zoo. 
“Swapping,” which is a great joy to young 
collectors of stamps, birds’ eggs, and butter- 
flies, is sometimes done on a gigantic scale at 
the Zoo. We use the adjective in its literal 
sense. The “largest” swap ever known was 
that of a male African elephant for a female 
rhinoceros. This took place in 1865, 
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In nearly every case mentioned of early 
importation one is struck by the time taken 
on the voyage. Sailing ships on the Cape 
route made an average passage for the Zoo 
animals from India last nearly four months. 
For a long time Eastern India was almost 
the furthest limit from which animals were 
drawn, though in the early days of the Zoo 
they were obtained occasionally from the far 
Kast. All Indian animals come round the 
Cape. It would then have been almost 
impossible to ship such a collection as that 
presented by the Prince of Wales in 1893, 
which Mr. Clarence Bartlett brought home 
by the Suez Canal. This collection included 
five tigers, seven leopards, two bears, and 
four Indian elephants, one of which, Jung 
Persad, died last year, after growing into 
one of the finest elephants either in this 
country or in India. 

The list of species new to the collection 
noted in each year’s report shows the varied 
sources from which such additions are now 
drawn. A comparison of various lists issued 
in different years shows that monkeys form 
a very large proportion of ladies’ gifts to the 
Zoo. One wonders whether they prefer 
monkeys to all other species, or whether 
they get tired of them sooner than they do 
of their other pets. I believe that, in nine 
cases out of ten, the monkeys have fallen 
into the lapse which is common to most of 
their kind, of biting someone severely, and 
that nearly all ladies who keep them look on 
the Zoo as something between a public 
and a reformatory for their pet 
monkeys. When Harry or Fred grow 
unmanageable at home, they conclude, 
sorrowfully, that it is time they went te 
So, when Jacko bites the house- 
sent off in a cab to the 


school 


school. 
maid, he is 


Zoo. 
































Bruno STermnDEL, who has attracted such 
attention as a child pianist, was born in 
Germany. His father began to teach him 
music when he was only four years old, and 
his remarkable quickness in learning and 
skill in playing caused him to appear in 
public at a very early age. He has had 
brilliant recep- 
tions in Ger- 
many and 
France, and a 
gold medal was 
presented to the 
little lad at 
Ostend for his 
extraordinary 
talent. In this 
country last 
year Steindel 
drew great 
audiences to 
hear his render- 
ing of the most 
difficult music. 
(Mendelssohn. He will soon 
proceed to 
Vienna, in order 
to benefit by the tuition of Leschetetszky, 
the famous teacher. 





Photo by] 
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Some of us can never listen to a child 
prodigy without being reminded of W. D. 
Howells’ poem which describes pathetically 
the strain and stress which fall upon a little 
musician. But in hearing Maud MacCarthy 
one forgets the child and only marvels at 
the violinist ; and the youthful player is 
so happy that pity gives place to amaze- 
ment that one so young should perform so 
exquisitely. Maud MacCarthy is the daughter 
of Dr. C. W. MacCarthy, a doctor in Sydney, 
New South Wales. She was born in 1884, 
in Ireland. Showing an early taste for 
music, she was placed under the wise tuition 
of Sefor Arbos, who may well be proud of 
his pupil. At the age of nine she made her 
début at Prince’s Hall; thereafter she studied 
for two years. 
In 1895 she 
played — before 
the Queen at 
Osborne, and 
has lately had 
the honour of 
appearing at 
Balmoral, when 
the Queen gave 
heragoldenamel 
pendant. Miss 
MacCarthy has 
played at the 
renowned 
Crystal Palace 
Saturday Con- 
certs three times, 
and has recently 
accompanied 
Madame Albani 
on a provincial 
tour. She has remarkable understanding of 
intricate music, and a brilliance of execution 
which is astonishing. Music is not her sole 
interest in life, for she is an expert swimmer 
and a cyclist. 





Photo by] [ Speight. 


MUSIC: MAUD MACCARTHY. 
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JENNIE BAXTER, 





JOURNALIST.* 


By Cottrret Hoe. 


Illustrated by Apour THIEDE. 


NUMBER III.—THE DUCHESS OF CHISELHURST’S BALL. 


(HE room which had been al- 
lotted to Jennie Baxter in the 
Schloss Steinheimer enjoyed a 
most extended outlook. <A 
door-window gave access to a 
stone balcony, which hung 
against the castle wall like a swallow’s nest 
at the eaves of a house. This balcony was 
just wide enough to give ample space for 
one of the easy rocking-chairs which the 
Princess had imported from America, and 
which Jennie thought were the only really 
comfortable pieces of furniture the old 
stronghold possessed, much as she admired 
the artistic excellence of the medizval chairs, 
tables and cabinets which for centuries had 
served the needs of the ancient line that had 
lived in the Schloss. The chair was as modern 
as this morning’s daily paper ; its woodwork 
painted a bright scarlet, its arms like broad 
shelves, its rockers as sensitively balanced as a 
marine compass ; in fact, just such a chair as 
one would find dotted round the vast verandah 
of an American summer hotel. In this chair 
sat Miss Jennie, two open letters on her lap, 
and perplexity in the dainty little frown that 
faintly ruffled the smoothness of her fair 
brow. The scene from the high balcony was 
one to be remembered ; but, although this 
was her last day at the Castle, the girl saw 
nothing of the pretty town of Meran so 
far below, the distant chalk-line down the 
slope beyond which marked the turbulent 
course of the foaming Adege, the lofty 
mountains all around, or the further snow- 
peaks, dazzlingly white against the deep blue 
of the sky. 

One of the epistles which lay on her lap 
was the letter she had received from the 
editor recounting the difficulties he had met 
with while endeavouring to make arrange- 
menis for reporting adequately the Duchess 
of Chiselhurst’s ball ; the other was the still 
unanswered invitation from the Duchess to 
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the Princess. Jennie was flattered to know 
that already the editor, who had engaged 
her with unconcealed reluctance, expected 
her to accomplish what the entire staff were 
powerless to effect. She knew that, had she 
but the courage, it was only necessary to 
accept the invitation in the name of her 
present hostess and attend the great society 
function as Princess von Steinheimer. Yet 
she hesitated, not so much on account of the 
manifest danger of discovery, but because 
she had grown to like the Princess, and this 
impersonation, if it came to the knowledge 
of the one most intimately concerned, as it 
was almost sure to do, would doubtless be 
regarded as an unpardonable liberty. As 
she swayed gently, back and forth, in the 
gaudy rocking-chair, she thought of con- 
fessing everything to the Princess and asking 
her assistance ; but pondering on this, she 
saw that it was staking everything on one 
throw of the dice. If the Princess refused, 
then the scheme became impossible, as that 
lady herself would answer the letter and 
decline the invitation. Jennie soothed her 
accusing conscience by telling herself that 
this impersonation would do no harm to 
Princess von Steinheimer, or to anyone else 
for that matter, while it would be of in- 
estimable assistance to her own journalistic 
career. From that she drifted to meditation 
on the inequalities of this life—the super- 
abundance which some possess, while others, 
no less deserving, have difficulty in obtaining 
the scant necessities. And this consoling 
train of thought having fixed her resolve to 
take the goods the gods scattered at her feet, 
or rather threw into her lap, she drew a long 
sigh of determination as there came a gentle 
tap at the door of her room, and the voice of 


” 


the Princess herself said, “‘ May I come in ? 
Jennie, a rapid blush flaming her cheeks, 
sprang to her feet, flung the letters on a 
table, and opened the door. 
The visitor entered, looking charming 
enough to be a princess of fairyland, and 
greeted Miss Baxter most cordially. 
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“ T am so sorry you are leaving,” she said. 
“Cannot you be persuaded to change your 
mind and stay with me? Where could you 
find a more lovely view than that from your 
balcony here ?” 

“Or a more lovely hostess?” said the 
girl, looking at her visitor with undisguised 
admiration and quite ignoring the view. 

The Prin- 
cess laughed, 
and as they 
now stood 
together on 
the balcony 
she put out 
her hands, 
pushed 
Jennie gently 
into the rock- 
ing-chair 
again, seating 
herself jaun- 
tily on its 
broad arm, 
and thus the 
two looked 
like a pair of 
inischievous 
schoolgirls, 
home at 
vacation, 
t horoughly 
enjoying 
their liberty. 

“There! 
Now you are 
my prisoner, 
about to be 
punished for 
flattery,” 
cried the 
Princess. “ | 
saw by the 
motion of the 
chair that 
you had just 
jumped up 
from it when 
I disturbed 
you, so there 
you are, back 
In it again. What were yeu thinking 
about? <A rocking-chair lends itself deli- 
ciously to meditation, and we always think 
of someone very particular as we rock.” 

“JT am no exception to the rule,” sighed 
Jennie ; “I was thinking of you, Princess.” 

“ How nice of you to say that ; and as one 
good turn deserves another, here is proof 
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that a certain young lady has been in my 
thoughts.” 

As she spoke, the Princess took from her 
pocket an embossed case of Russian leather, 
opened it and displayed a string of diamonds, 
lustrous as drops of liquid light. 

“T want you to wear these stones in 
remembrance of our diamond mystery—that 
is why I 
chose dia- 
monds — and 
also, I confess 
that I want 
you to think 
of me every 
time you put 
them on. 
See how con- 
ceited [ am! 
One does not 
like to be for- 
gotten.” 

Jennie took 
the string, 
her own eyes 
for a moment 
rivalling in 
brilliancy the 
sparkle of the 
gems; then 
the moisture 
obscured her 
vision and 
she automati- 
cally poured 
the stones 
from one 
hand to the 
other, as if 
their scintil- 
lating glitter 
hypnotised 
her. She tried 
once or twice 
to speak, but 
could not be 
sure of her 
voice, so re 
mained silene 
The Princess, 
noticing her 
agitation, gently lifted the necklace and 
clasped it round the girl’s white throat, chat- 
tering all the while with nervous haste. 

“There! you can wear diamonds, and 
there are so many to whom they are 
unbecoming. [also look well in diamonds 

at least, so I’ve been told over and over 
again, and I’ve come to believe it at last. I 
































suppose the young men have not concealed 
from you the fact that you are a strikingly 
good-looking girl, Jennie. Indeed, and this 
is brag if you like, we two resemble one 
another enough to be sisters, nearly the same 
height, the same colour of eyes and hair. 
Come to the mirror, Miss Handsomeness, and 
admire yourself.” 

She dragged Jennie to her feet and drew 
her into the room, placing her triumphantly 
before the great looking-glass that reflected 
back a full-length portrait. 

“Now confess that you never saw a 
prettier girl,” cried the Princess gleefully. 

*“T don’t think I ever did,” admitted 
Jennie, but she was looking at the image of 
the Princess and not at her own. The 
Princess laughed, but Miss Baxter seemed 
too much affected by the unexpected present 
to join in the merriment. She regarded 
herself solemnly in the glass for a few 
moments, then slowly undid the clasp, and, 
slipping the string of brilliants from her 
neck, handed them back to the Princess. 

“You are very, very kind, but I cannot 
accept so costly a present.” 

“Cannot? Why? Have I offended you 
by anything I have said since you came ? ” 

“Oh, no, no. It isn’t that.” 

“What, then ? Don’t you like me, after 
all?” 

“Like you? I Jove you, Princess! 
cried the girl impulsively, throwing her 
arms round the other’s neck. 

The Princess tried to laugh as she pressed 
Jennie closely to her, but there was a 
tremor of tears in the laughter. 

“You must take this little gift as a 
souvenir of your visit with me. | was 
really —very unhappy when you came, and 
now-—well, you smoothed away some mis- 
understandings—-I’m very grateful. And it 
isn’t natural for a woman to refuse diamonds, 
Jennie.” 

“T know it isn’t ; and I won’t quite refuse 
them. Til postpone. It is possible that 
something I shall do before long may 
seriously offend you. If it does—then 
good-bye to the necklace! If it doesn’t, 
When I have told you all about my misdeed 

-[ shall confess courageously—you_ will 
give me the diamonds.” 

“Dear me, Jennie, what terrible crime 
are you about to commit ? Why not tell 
me now? You have no idea how you have 
aroused my curiosity.” 

“T dare not tell you, Princess ; not until 
my project proves a success or a failure. 
We women—some have our way made for 
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us—others have our own way to make. I 
am among the others, and [ hope you will 
remember that if you are ever angry with 
me.” 

“Ts it a new kind of speculation? A 
fortune made in a day ? Gambling ?” 

“Something of that sort. Iam going to 
stake a good deal on the turn of a card ; so 
please pray that luck will not be against 
me.” 

“Tf pluck will make you win, I am sure 
that you will carry it through, but if at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again; and if 
vou -haven’t the money, I'll supply the 
capital. I know I should like to gamble. 
Anyhow, you have my best wishes for your 
success.” 





ff 
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‘She presented herself to the editor of the 
Daily Bugle.” 
“Thank you, Princess. I can hardly fail 
after that.” 

The time had come when the two friends 
must part. The carriage was waiting to 
take Miss Baxter to the station, and the girl 
bade good-bye to her hostess with a horrible 
feeling that she was acting disloyally by one 
who had befriended her. In her handbag 
was the invitation to the ball, and also the 
letter she had written in the Princess’s name 
accepting it, which latter she posted in 
Meran. In due course she reached London, 
and presented herself to the editor of the 
Daily Bugle. 

“Well, Miss Baxter,” he said, “you have 
been extraordinarily successful in solving the 
diamond mystery, and I congratulate you. 
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My letter reached you, I suppose. Have 
you given any thought to the problem that 
now confronts us? Can you get usa full 
report of the Duchess of Chiselhurst’s ball, 
written so convincingly that all the guests 
who read it will know that the writer was 
present ?” 

“Tt is all a question of money, Mr. 
Hardwick.” 

“ Most things are. Well, we are prepared 
to spend money to get just what we want.” 

“ How much ? ” 

“ Whatever is necessary.” 

“ That’s vague. Put it into figures.” 

“ Five hundred pounds; seven hundred ; 
a thousand if need be.” 

“Tt will not cost you a thousand, and it 
may come to more than five hundred. Place 
the thousand to my credit, and I shall return 
what is left. I must go at once to Paris 
and carry out my plans from that city.” 

“Then you have thought out a scheme. 
What is it ?” 

“T have not only thought it out, but most 
of the arrangements are already made. I 
cannot say more about it. You will have to 
trust entirely to me.” 

“ There is a good deal of money at stake, 
Miss Baxter, and our reputation as a 
newspaper as well. I think I should know 
what you propose to do.” 

“Certainly. I propose to obtain for you 
an accurate description of the ball, written 
by one who was present.” 

The editor gave utterance to a sort of 
interjection that always served him in place 
of a laugh. 

“In other words, you want neither inter- 
ference nor advice.” 

“ Exactly, Mr. Hardwick. You know 
from experience that little good comes of 
talking too much of a secret project not yet 
completed.” 

The editor drummed with his fingers on 
the table for a few moments thoughtfully. 

“Very well, then, it shall be as you say. 
I should have been very glad to share the 
responsibility of failure with you; but if 
you prefer to take the whole risk yourself, 
there is nothing more to be said. The 
thousand pounds shall be placed to your 
credit at once. What next?” 

“On the night of the ball I should like 
you to have three or four expert shorthand 
writers here ; I don’t know how many will 
be necessary—you understand more about 


that than I do; but it is my intention to 
dictate the report right along as fast as I 
can talk until it is finished, and I don’t wish 
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to be stopped or interrupted, so I want the 
best stenographers you have; they are to 
relieve one another just as if they were 
taking down a parliamentary speech. The 
men had better be in readiness at midnight ; 
I shall be here as soon after that as possible. 
If you will kindly run over their type- 
written MS. before it goes to the com- 
positors, I will glance at the proofs when 
I have finished dictating.” 

“Then you hope to attend the ball 
yourself.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“You have just returned from the Tyrol, 
and I fear you don’t quite appreciate the 
difficulties that are in the way. This is no 
ordinary society function, and if you think 
even a thousand pounds will gain admittance 
to an uninvited guest, you will find yourself 
mistaken.” 

“So I understood from your letter.” 

Again the editorial interjection did duty 
for a laugh. 

“You are very sanguine, Miss Baxter. I 
wish I felt as confident ; however, we will 
hope for the best, and if we cannot command 
success, we will at least endeavour to 
deserve it.” 

Jennie, with the thousand pounds at her 
disposal, went to Paris, took rooms at the 
most aristocratic hotel, engaged a maid, and 
set about the construction of a ball dress 
that would be a dream of beauty. Luckily, 
she knew exactly the gown-making resources 
of Paris, and the craftsmen to whom she 
gave her orders were not the less anxious to 
please her when they knew that the question 
of cost was not to be considered. From 
Paris she telegraphed in the name of the 
Princess von Steinheimer to Claridge’s Hotel 
for an apartment on the night of the ball, 
and asked that a suitable equipage be 
provided to convey her to and from that 
festival. 

Arriving at Claridge’s, she was aware that 
her first danger was that someone who knew 
the Princess von Steinheimer would call 
upon her; but on the valid plea of fatigue 
from her journey she proclaimed that under 
no circumstances could she see any visitor, 
and thus shipwreck was avoided at the 
outset. It was unlikely that the Princess 
von Steinheimer was personally known to 
many who would attend the ball; in fact, 
the Princess had given to Jennie as her main 
reason for refusing the invitation the excuse 
that she knew no one in London. She had 
been invited merely because of the social 
position of the Prince in Vienna, and was 


























unknown by sight even to her hostess, the 
Duchess of Chiselhurst. 

It is said that a woman magnificently 
robed is superior to all earthly tribulations. 
Such was the case with Jennie as she left her 
carriage, walked along the strip of carpet 
which lay across the pavement under a 
canopy, and entered the great hall of the 
Duke of Chiselhurst’s town house, one of the 
huge palaces of Western London. Nothing 
so resplendent had she ever witnessed, or 
even imagined, as the scene which met her 
eye when she found herself about to ascend 
the broad stairway at the top of which the 
hostess stood to receive her distinguished 
guests. Early as she was, the stairway and 
the rooms beyond seemed already thronged. 
Splendid menials in gorgeous livery, crimson 
the predominant colour, stood on each step 
at either side of the stair. Uniforms of every 
pattern, from the gorgeous oriental raiment 
of Indian princes and eastern potentates, to 
the more sober, but scarcely less rich apparel 
of the diplomatic corps, ministers of the 
Empire, and officers, naval and military, gave 
the final note of magnificent and picturesque 
decoration. Like tropical flowers in this 
garden of colour were the ladies, who, with 
“asy grace, moved to and fro, bestowing a 
smile here and a whisper there; and yet, 
despite her agitation, a hurried, furtive 
glance around brought to Jennie the con- 
viction that she was, perhaps, the  best- 
gowned woman among that assemblage of 
well-dressed people, which recognition some- 
what calmed her palpitating heart. The 
whole environment seemed unreal to her, 
and she walked forward as if in a dream. 
She heard someone cry, “The Princess 
von Steinheimer,” and at first had a 
difficulty in realising that the title, for the 
moment, pertained to herself. The next 
instant her hand was in that of the 
Duchess of Chiselhurst, and Jennie heard 
the lady murmur that it was good of her 
to come so far to grace the occasion. The 
girl made some sort of reply which she 
found herself unable afterwards to recall, 
but the rapid incoming of other guests led 
her to hope that, if she had used any un- 
suitable phrase, it was either unheard or 
forgotten in the tension of the time. She 
stood aside and formed one of the brilliant 
group at the head of the stairs, thankful that 
this first ordeal was well done with. Her 
rapidly beating heart had now opportunity 
to lessen its pulsations, and as she soon 
found that she was practically unnoticed, her 
natural calmness began to return to her. 
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She remembered why she was there, and her 
discerning eye enabled her to stamp on a 
retentive memory the various particulars of 
so unaccustomed a spectacle whose very un- 
familiarity made the greater impression on 
the girl’s mind. She moved away from the 
group, determined to saunter through the 
numerous rooms thrown open for the occa- 
sion, and thus, as it were, get her bearings. 
In a short time all fear of discovery left her, 
and she began to feel very much at home in 
the lofty crowded salons, pausing even to 
enjoy a selection which a military band, 
partly concealed in the foliage, was rendering 
in masterly manner, led by the most famous 
impressario of the day. The remote probability 
of meeting anyone here who knew the 
Princess reassured her, and there speedily 
came over her a sense of delight in all the 
kaleidoscopic dazzle of this great entertain- 
ment. She saw that each one there had 
interest in someone else, and, to her great 
relief, found herself left entirely alone with 
reasonable assurance that this remoteness 
would continue to befriend her until the 
final gauntlet of leave-taking had to be run ; 
a trial still to be encountered, the thought 
of which she resolutely put away from her, 
trusting to the luck that had hitherto not 
deserted her. 

Jennie was in this complaisant frame of 
mind when she was suddenly startled by a 
voice at her side. 

“Ah, Princess, I have been searching 
everywhere for you, catching glimpses of 
you now and then, only to lose you, as, alas, 
has been my fate on more serious occasion. 
May I flatter myself with the belief that you 
also remember ?” 

There was no recognition in the large 
frightened eyes that were turned upon him. 
They saw a young man bowing low over 
the unresisting hand he had taken. His 
face was clear-cut and unmistakably English. 
Jennie saw his closely-cropped auburn head, 
and, as it raised until it overtopped her own, 
the girl, terrified as she was, could not but 
admire the sweeping blonde moustache that 
overshadowed a smile, half-wistful, half- 
humorous, that lighted up his handsome 
face. The ribbon of some order was worn 
athwart his breast ; otherwise he wore court 
dress, which well became his stalwart frame. 

“1 am disconsolate to see that I am 
indeed forgotten, Princess, and so another 
cherished delusion fades away from me.” 

Her fan concealed the lower part of the 
girl’s face, and she looked at him over its 
fleecy semicircle. 
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“Put not your trust in princesses,” she 
murmured, a sparkle of latent mischief 
lighting wp her eyes. 

The young man laughed. “ Indeed,” he 
said, “had I served my country as faithfully 
as I have been true to my remembrance of 
you, Princess, [ would have been an 
ambassador long ere this, covered with 
decorations. Have you then lost all recollee- 
tion of that winter in Washington five years 
ago; that whirlwind of gaiety which ended 
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*Tler fan concealed the lower part of her face.” 


by wafting you away to a foreign country, so 
that the eventful season clings to my memory 
as if it were a disastrous western cyclone ¢ 
Is it possible that I must re-introduce myself 
as Donal Stirling 7” 

* Not Lord Donal Stirling 7 asked 
Jennie, dimly remembering that she had 
heard this name in connection with some- 
thing diplomatic, and her guess that he was 
in that service was strengthened by his 
previous remark about being an ambassador. 
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“Yes, Lord Donal, if you will cruelly 
insist on calling me so; but this cannot take 
from me the consolation that once, in the 
conservatory of the White House, under the 
very shadow of the President, you con- 
descended to call me Don.” 

“You cannot expect one to remember 
what happened in Washington five years ago. 
You know the administration changes every 
four years, and memories seldom carry back 
even so far as that.” 

“T had hoped that my most outspoken 
adoration would have left reminiscence that 
might outlast an administration. I have not 
found forgetting so easy.” 

* Are you quite sure of that, Lord Donal ?” 
asked the girl archly, closing her fan and 
giving him for the first time a full view of 
her face. 

The young man seemed for a moment 
perplexed, but she went on, giving him little 
time for reflection. ‘“* Have your diplomatic 
duties taken you away from Washington ?” 

* Yes, to the other end of the earth. IJ am 
now in St. Petersburg, with ultimate hopes 
of Vienna, Princess. I happened to be in 
London this week, and hearing you were to 
be here, I moved heaven and earth for an 
invitation.” 

“Which you obtained, only to find your- 
self forgotten. How hollow this world is, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Alas, yes. A man in my profession sees 
a good deal of the seamy side of life, and 1 
fully believe that my rapidly lessening 
dependence on human _ veracity will — be 
shattered by my superiors sending me to 
Constantinople. But let me find you a seat 
out of this crowd where we may talk of old 
times.” 

“T don’t care so much about the past as I 
do about the present. Let us go up into 
that gallery, where you will point out to me 
the celebrities. I suppose you know them 
all, while [ am an entire stranger to London 
Society.” 

“That is a capital idea,” cried the young 
man enthusiastically. “ Yes, I think I know 
most of the people here, at least by name. 
Ah, here comes the Royal party; we shall 
just be in time to have a good look at 
them.” 

The band played the National Anthem, 
and Lord Donal got two chairs, which he 
placed at the edge of the gallery, well hidden 
from the promenaders by spreading tropical 
plants. 

“Oh, this és jolly,” cried Jennie, quite 
forgetting the dignity of a Princess. ‘ You 














told me why you came to the ball. Do you 
know why I am here ? ” 

“Qn the remote chance of meeting me 
whom you pretended to have forgotten,” 
replied the young man audaciously. 

“Of course,” laughed Jennie ; ‘ but aside 
from that, I came to see the costumes. You 
know, we women are libellously said to dress 
for each other. Away from the world, in 
the Tyrol, I have little opportunity of seeing 
anything fine in the way of dress, and so [ 
accepted the invitation of the Duchess.” 

“ Have you the invitation of the Duchess 
with you Hi 

“Yes, [am going to take some notes on 
the back of it. Would you like to see it ?” 
She handed him the letter and then leaned 
back in her chair regarding him closely. 
The puzzled expression on his face deepened 
as he glanced over the invitation, and saw 
that it was exactly what it purported to be. 
He gave the letter back to her, saying— 

“So you are here to see the fashions. It 
is a subject I know little about; but, 
judging by effect, I should say that the 
Princess von Steinheimer has nothing to 
learn from anyone present. If I.may touch 
on a topic so personal, your costume is what 
they call a creation, is it not, Princess ? ” 

“Tt isn’t bad,” said the girl, looking down 
at her gown and then glancing up at him 
with merriment dancing in her eyes. 
The diplomat had his elbow resting on 
the balustrade, his head leaning on_ his 
hand, and, quite oblivious to everything 
else, was gazing at her with such absorbed 
intentness that the girl blushed and cast 
down her eyes. The intense admiration in 
his look was undisguised. “Still,” she 
rattled on somewhat breathlessly, “one gets 
many hints from others, and the creation of 
to-day is merely the old clothes of to-morrow. 
Invention has no vacation so far as ladies’ 
apparel is concerned. ‘Take no thought of 
the morrow, wherewithal ye shall be clothed,’ 
may have been a good motto for the court 
of Solomon, but it has little relation with 
that of Victoria.” 

“Solomon—if the saying is his—was 
hedging. He had many wives, you know.” 

“Well, as I was about to say, you must 
now turn your attention to the other guests, 
and tell me who's who. I have already 
confessed my ignorance, and you promised 
to enlighten me.” 

The young man, with visible reluctance, 
directed his thoughts from the one to the 
many,and named this person and that, while 
Jennie, with the pencil attached to her 
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curd, made cabalistic notes in shorthand, 
economising thus both space and time. When 
at last she had all the information she 
desired, she leaned back in her chair with a 
little sigh of supreme content. Whatever 
might now betide, her mission was fulfilled, 
if she could once get quietly away. The 
complete details of the most important 
society event of the season were at her 
fingers’ ends. She closed her eyes for a 
moment to enjoy the satisfaction which 
success leaves in its train, and when she 
opened them again found Lord Donal in his 
old posture, absorbed in the contemplation 
of her undeniable beauty. 

‘J see you are determined I shall have no 
difficulty in remembering you next time we 
meet,” she said with a smile, at the same 
time flushing slightly under his ardent gaze. 

“I was just thinking,” he replied, shifting 
his position a little, “that the five years 
which have dealt so hardly with me have 
left you five years younger.” 

““Age has many privileges, Lord Donal,” 
she continued, laughing outright; “ but I 
don’t think you can yet lay claim to any of 
them. The pose of the prematurely old is not 
in the least borne out by your appearance, 
however hardly the girl you met in 
Washington dealt with you.” 

“ Ah, Princess, it is very easy for you to 
treat these serious matters lightly. He 
laughs at scars who never felt a wound. 
Time, being above all things treacherous, 
often leaves the face untouched the more 
effectually to scar the heart. The hurt 
concealed is ever the more dangerous.” 

“JT fancy it has been concealed so 
effectually that it is not as deep as you 
imagined.” 

“ Princess, I will confess to you that the 
wound at Washington Was as nothing to the 
one received in London.” 

“Yes; you told me you had been here for 
a week.” 

“The week has nothing to do with it. I 
have been here for a night—for two hours— 
or three; I have lost count of time since I 
met you.” 

What reply the girl might have made to 
this speech, delivered with all the fervency 
of a man in thorough earnest, will never be 
known, for at that moment their /é/e--/éle 
was interrupted by a messenger, who said 

“His Excellency the Austrian Ambassador 
begs to be permitted to pay his regards to 
the Princess von Steinheimer.” 

Lord Donal Stirling never took his eyes 
from the face of his companion, and he saw 
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a quick pallor overspread it. He leaned 
forward and whispered— 

“T know the Ambassador ; if you do not 
wish to meet him, I will intercept him.” 

Jennie rose slowly to her feet, and, looking 
with a calmness she was far from feeling at 
the young man, said coldly— 

“Why should I not wish to meet the 
Ambassador of my adopted country ? ” 

“T know of no reason. Quite the 
contrary, for he must be an old friend of 
yours, having been your guest at the Schloss 
Steinheimer a 
year ago.” 

He stepped 
back as he said 
this, and Jennie 
had difficulty in 
suppressing — the 
gasp of dismay 
with which she 
received his dis- 
quieting informa- 
tion, but she 
stood her ground 
without wincing. 


She was face to 
face with the 
crisis she had 


foreseen—the 
coming of one 
who knew the 
Princess. Next 
instant the aged 
diplomat was 
bending over her 
outstretched 
hand, which in 
courtly fashion 
the old man raised 
to his lips. 

“T am delighted 
to have the privi- 
lege of welcom- 
ing you to this 
gloomy old city, 
Princess von 
Steinheimer, which you illumine with your 
presence. Do you stay long in London ?” 

“The period of illumination is short, 
your Excellency. I leave for Paris to- 
morrow.” 

“So soon? Without even visiting the 
Embassy ? I am distressed to hear 
speedy a desertion, and yet, knowing the 
charms of the Schloss Steinheimer, I can 
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hardly wonder at your wish to return there. 
The Prince, I suppose, is as devoted as ever 
to the chase. 


I must censure His Highness, 





“Next instant the aged diplomat was bending over her 
outstretched hand.” 
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next time we meet, for not coming with you 
to London ; then I am sure you would have 
stayed longer with us.” 

“The Prince is a model husband, your 
Excellency,” said Jennie, with a sly glance 
at Lord Donal, whose expression of uncer- 
tainty increased as this colloquy went on, 
“and he would have come to London 
without a murmur had his wife been selfish 
enough to tear him away from his beloved 
Meran.” 

“A model husband!” said the ancient 
count, with an 
unctuouschuckle. 
“So few of us 
excel in that re- 
spect ; but there 
is this to be said 
in our exculpa- 
tion, so few have 
been matrimoni- 
ally so fortunate 
as the Prince von 
Steinheimer. I 
have never ceased 
to long for a 
repetition of the 
charming visit I 
paid to your de- 
lightful home.” 

“Tf your Ex- 
cellency but knew 
how welcome you 
are, your visits 
would not have 
such long inter- 
vals between.” 

“It is most 
kind of you, 
Princess, to cheer 
an old man’s 
heart by such 
gracious words. 
It is our mis- 
fortune — that 
affairs of State 
chain us to our 
pillar, and, indeed, diplomacy seems to become 
more difficult as the years go on, because we 
have to contend with the genius of rising 
young men like Lord Donal Stirling here, 
who are more than a match for old dogs 
that find it impossible to learn new tricks.” 

“Indeed, your Excellency,” said his lord- 
ship, speaking for the first time since the 
Ambassador began, “ the very reverse of 
that is the case. We sit humbly at your 
feet, ambitious to emulate, but without hope 
of excelling.” 
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The old man chuckled again, and turning 
to the girl began to make his adieux. 

“Then my former rooms are waiting for 
me at the Castle ?” he concluded. 

“Yes, your Excellency, with the addition 
of two red rocking-chairs imported from 
America, which you will find most comfort- 
able resting-places when you are free from 
the cares of State.” 

“Ah! The rocking-chairs! I remember 
now that you were expecting them when I 
was there. So they have arrived, safely I 
hope; but I think you had ordered an 
incredible number, to be certain of having at 
least one or two serviceable.” 

“No; only a dozen, and they all came 
through without damage.” 

“You young people, you young people ! ” 
murmured the Ambassador, bending again 
over the hand presented to him, “ what 
unheard-of things you do.” 

And so the old man shuffled away, leaving 
many compliments behind him, evidently 
not having the slightest suspicion that he 
had met anyone but the person he supposed 
himself addressing, for his eyesight was not 
of the best, and an Ambassador meets many 
fair and distinguished women. 

The girl sat down with calm dignity, while 
Lord Donal dropped into his chair, an 
expression of complete mystification on his 
clear-cut, honest face. Jennie slowly fanned 
herself, for the heat made itself felt at that 
elevated situation, and for a few moments 
nothing was said by either. The young man 
was the first to break silence. 

“Should I be so fortunate as to get an 
invitation to the Schloss Steinheimer, may I 
hope that a red rocking-chair will be allotted 
tome? I have not sat in one since I was 
in the States.” 

“Yes, one for you; two for the Ambas- 
sador,” said Jennie, with a laugh. 

“T should like further to flatter myself 
that your double generosity to the Ambas- 
sador arises solely from the dignity of his 
office and is not in any way personal.” 

“T am very fond of ambassadors ; they 
are courteous gentlemen, who seem to have 
less distrust than is exhibited by some not 
so exalted.” 

“ Distrust ! You surely cannot mean that 
I have distrusted you, Princess ? ’ 

“Oh, I was speaking generally,” replied 
Jennie airily. “ Youseem to seek a personal 
application.” 

“T admit, Princess, that several times this 
evening I have been completely at sea.” 

“And what is worse, Lord Donal, you 
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have shown it, which is the one unforgiv- 
able fault in diplomacy.” 

“You are quite right. If I had you to 
teach me I would be an ambassador within 
the next five years, or at least a minister.” 

The girl looked at him over the top of her 
fan, covert merriment lurking in her eyes. 

“When you visit Schloss Steinheimer you 
might ask the Prince if he objects to my 
giving you lessons.” 

Here there was another interruption, and 
the announcement was made that the United 
States Ambassador desired to renew his 
acquaintance with the Princess von Stein- 
heimer. Lord Donal made use of an 
impatient exclamation more emphatic than 
he intended to give utterance to, but on 
looking at his companion in alarm, he saw in 
her glance a quick flash of gratitude as un- 
mistakable as if she had spoken her thanks. 
It was quite evident that the girl had no 
desire to meet His Excellency, which is not 
to be wondered at, as she had already en- 
countered him three times in her capacity of 
journalist. He not only knew the Princess 
von Steinheimer, but he knew Jennie Baxter 
as well. 

She leaned back in 
wearily— 

“T seem to be having somewhat overmuch 
of diplomatic society this evening. Are you 
acquainted with the American Ambassador 
also, Lord Donal ?” 

“ Yes,” cried the young man, springing to 
his feet. ‘ He was a prominent politician at 
Washington while I was there. He is an 
excellent man, and I shall have no difficulty 
in making your excuses to him if you don’t 
wish to meet him.” 

“Thank you so much. You have now 
an opportunity of retrieving your diplomatic 
reputation, if you can postpone the interview 
without offending him.” 

Lord Donal departed with alacrity, and the 
moment he was gone all appearance of 
languor vanished from Miss Jennie Baxter. 

“Now is my chance,” she whispered to 
herself. “I must be in my carriage before 
he returns.” 

Eager as she was to be gone, she knew 
that she should display no haste. Expecting 
to find a stair at the other end of the gallery, 
she sought for it, but found none. Filled 
with apprehension that she would meet Lord 
Donal coming up, she had difficulty in 
timing her footsteps to the slow measure 
that was necessary. She reached the bottom 
of the stair in safety and unimpeded, but 
once on the main floor a new problem 
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presented itself. Nothing would attract 
more attention than a young and beautiful 
lady walking the long distance between the 
gallery end of the room and the entrance 
stairway entirely alone and unattended. She 
stood there hesitating, wondering whether 
she could venture on finding a quiet side- 
exit, which she was sure must exist in this 
large house, when, to her dismay, she found 
Lord Donal again at her side, rather breath- 
less, as if he had been hurrying in search of 
her. His brows were knit and there was an 
anxious expression on his face. 

“T must have a word with you aione,” he 
whispered. ‘Let me conduct you to this 
alcove under the gallery.” 

“No: Lam tired. I am going home.” 

“T quite understand that, but you must 
come with me for a moment.” 

“ Must ?” she said, with a suggestion of 
defiance in her tone. 

“Yes,” he answered gravely. “I wish to 
be of assistance to you. I think yoa will 
need it.” 

For a moment she met his unflinching 
gaze steadily, then her glance fell, and she 
said in a low voice, “ Very well.” 

Whien they reached the alcove, she 
inquired rather quaveringly—for she saw 
something had happened which had _ finally 
settled all the young man’s doubts—* Is it 
the American Ambassador ? ’ 

“No; there was little trouble there. He 
expects to meet you later in the evening. 
But a telegraphic message has come from 
Meran, signed by the Princess von Stein- 
heimer, which expresses a hope that the ball 
will be a success, and reiterates the regret of 
her Highness that she could not be present. 
Luckily this communication has not been 
shown to the Duchess. I told the Duke, 
who read it to me, knowing I had been with 
you all the evening, that it was likely a 
practical joke on the part of the Prince ; but 
the Duke, who is rather a serious person, 
does not take kindly to that theory, and if 
he knew the Prince he would dismiss it as 
absurd—which it is. I have asked him not 
to show the telegram to anyone, so there is a 
little time for considering what had best be 
done.” 

“There is nothing for me to do but to 
take my leave as quickly and as quietly as 
possible,” said the girl, with a nervous little 
laugh bordering closely on the hysterical. 
*T was about to make my way out by some 
private exit if I could find one.” 

“That would be impossible, and the 
attempt might lead to unexpected complica- 
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tions. I suggest that you take my arm, and 


that you bid farewell to her Grace, pleading 
fatigue as the reason for your early departure. 
Then I will see you to your carriage, and 
when I return I shall endeavour to get that 
unlucky telegram from the Duke by telling 
him I should like to find out whether it is : 
hoax or not. He will have forgotten about 
it most likely inthe morning. Therefore, all 
you have to do is to keep up your courage 
for a few moments longer until you are safe 
in your carriage.” 

* You are very kind,” she murmured, with 
downcast eyes. 

“You are very clever, my Princess, but 
the odds against you were tremendous. 
Some time you must tell me why you 
risked it.” 

She made no reply, but took his arm, and 
together they sauntered through the rooms 
until they found the Duchess, when Jennie 
took her leave of the hostess with a demure 
dignity that left nothing to be desired. All 
went well until they reached the head of the 
stair, when the Duke, an ominous frown on 
his brow, hurried after them and said :— 

“* My lord, excuse me.” 

Lord Donal turned with an ill-concealed 
expression of impatience, but he was helpless, 
for he feared his host might not have the 
good sense to avoid a scene even in his own 
hall. Had it been the Duchess, all would 
have been well, for she was a lady of infinite 
tact, but the Duke, as he had said, was a 
stupid man, who needed the constant eye of 
his wife upon him to keep him from 
blundering. The young man _ whispered, 
“Keep right on until you are in your 
carriage. I shall ask my man here to call it 
for you, but please don’t drive away until I 
come.” 

A sign brought a serving man up the 
stairs. 

“Call the carriage of the Princess von 
Steinheimer,” said his master; then, as the 
lady descended the stair, Lord Donal turned, 
with no very thankful feeling in his heart, 
to hear what his host had to say. 

“Lord Donal, the American Ambassador 
says that woman is not the Princess von 
Steinheimer, but is someone of no import- 
ance whom he has met several times in 
London. He cannot remember her name. 
Now, who is she, and how did you come to 
meet her?” 

“My Lord Duke, it never occurred to me 
to question the identity of guests I met 
under your hospitable roof. I knew the 
Princess five years ago in Washington, before 
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she was married. 


“But the 
positive.” 

“Then he has more 
confidence in his eye- 
sight than I have. 
If such a question, 
like international 
difficulties, is to be 
settled by the Em- 
bassies, let us refer it 
to Austria, who held a 
Jong conversation with 
the lady in my pres- 
ence. Your Excel- 
lency,” he continued 
to the Austrian Am- 
bassador, who was 
hovering near, wait- 
ing to speak to his 
host, “ my Lord Duke 
has some doubt that 
the lady who has just 
departed is the Prin- 
cess von Steinheimer. 
You spoke with her, 
and can therefore de- 
cide with authority, 
for his lordship seems 
disinclined to accept 
my testimony.” 

“ Not the Princess ? 
Nonsense. I know 
her very well indeed, 
and a most charming 
lady she is. I hope 
to be her guest again 
before many months 
are past.” 

“There, my Lord 
Duke, you see every- 


I have not seen her in 
the interval, but until you showed me the 
telegraphic message there was no question 
in my mind regarding her.” 
American 
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“A chagrined young man stood alone on the kerb.” 


And now I must make what excuses I can 
to the lady for my desertion of her.” 
Placing the paper ia his pocket, he hurried 
down the stair and out to the street. 
had been some delay 


There 
about the coming of 
the carriage, and he 
saw the lady he 
sought at that mo- 
ment entering it. 

“ Home at once as 
fast as you can,” he 
heard her say to the 
coachman. She had 
evidently no intention 
of waiting for him. 
He sprang forward, 
thrust his arm 
through the carriage 
window, and grasped 
her hand. 

“Princess,” he 
cried, “ you will not 
leave me like this. I 
must see you to- 
morrow.” 

“No, no,” she 
gasped, shrinking into 
the corner of the 
carriage. 

* You cannot be so 
cruel. Tell me at least 
where a letter will 
reach you. I shall 
not release your hand 
until you promise.” 

With a quick move- 
ment the girl turned 
back the gauntlet of 
her long glove; the 
next instant the car- 
riage wasrattlingdown 
the street, while a 
chagrined young man 
stood aloneon the kerb 





with a long, slender white glove in his hand. 

“By Jove!” he said at last, as he folded 
it carefully and placed it in the pocket of his 
coat. “It is the glove, this time, instead of 
the mitten.” 


thing is as it should be. If you will give 
me that stupid telegram, I will make some 
quiet inquiries about it. Meanwhile, the 
less said the better. I will see the American 
Ambassador and convince him of his error. 
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PROPRIETARY ISLANDS. 


By ARTHUR H. 






GIRDLESTONE. 


Illustrated from Photographs. 


ECENT legal decisions have 
somewhat tampered with the 
old-time doctrine that an 
Englishman’s house is_ his 
astle. But it is gratifying 
to such of us as are not 

socialists to find that, England apart, there 

remain portions of the British dominions, 
where, if he so chooses, a man can still shut 
himself off from the madding crowd, not 
only in his own house, but in his own island. 
Nor are these favoured spots hidden away in 








they are the property of the British Crown. 
But the average man’s answer would be 
more cocksure than correct. For, in the 
first place, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and 
Sark, although the most important of the 
Channel Islands group, do not constitute 
the whole of it. The islands of Herm and 
Jethou must be added to make the list 
complete. And, secondly, though Jersey 
and Guernsey have remained direct Crown 
property since the days when the rights and 
privileges of an English monarch and a 
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THE ISLAND OF HERM, AS SEEN FROM JETHOU. 


remote regions. You can reach them under 
any ordinary circumstances in less than a 
dozen hours from the Bank, and at a total 
expenditure, travelling first-class throughout, 
of about a couple of sovereigns, or, should 
you be content with the humble third, for a 
trifle over a pound. 

If you ask the average man the names of 
the Channel Islands he will promptly reply, 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and Sark. And, 
if you further question him as to whom 
the islands belong to, he will answer, with a 
condescending smile for your ignorance, that 





Duke of Normandy were first united in a 
single and identical individual, Sark was 
granted—subject of course to a perpetual 
Crown lien—by Elizabeth, in 1563, to Helier 
de Carteret, of Jersey, as seigneur, who 
brought over with him forty Jersey families— 
the island being previously practically unin- 
habited—and has remained the property of a 
succession of seigneurs, either hereditary or 
by purchase, ever since. 

Of the other two remaining proprietary 
islands, Herm and Jethou, the former, the 
larger of the two, is now—regrettably for 
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national sentiment—understood to be the 
property of a German banking firm, to whom 
it had previously been mortgaged, and from 
whom it is rented by Prince Blucher von 
Wahlstadt, a direct descendant, by the way, 
of the Blucher of Waterloo. Jethou, the 
smaller island, is the property of Mr. Austen 
Lee, the Secretary to the British Embassy in 
Paris, himself a Guernseyman. 

To these three proprietary islands the 
route is in each case vid Guernsey. How to 
reach Guernsey most people by this time 
for the Channel Islands traffic has increased 
enormously of late years—probably know. 
For those who do not care for the longer 
railway journey to Weymouth, the best way 
is by Southampton—indeed, from London 
this is the best route in any case. 

Leaving Waterloo at a quarter to ten in 
the evening, you are on board one of those 
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excellent new South-Western steamers, the 
“ Lydia,” “ Frederica,” or “ Stella,” at mid- 
night, and, with ordinary luck, alongside the 
quay at St. Peter Port shortly after six next 
morning. From Guernsey a small steamer 
runs most days in the summer for trips to 
Herm, or, for that matter, you can hire your 
own boat and sail across—it is but three 
miles. But don’t try the passage without 
a local boatman to accompany you—the 
currents round the Channel Islands are 
mysterious, furious and fast, and you can 
hear plenty of stories of soldiers of the 
Guernsey garrison who, fresh to those island 
seas, have rowed merrily out never to return. 
Before Prince Blucher came into possession, 
you might wander at your own sweet will 
about this little island, a mile and a half 
long and half a mile broad, but now from 
his house at the top has gone forth the edict, 





emphasised by lofty railings, that <courists 
may only wander round the beach. And it 
may be remarked that the Prince, whose hobby 
is the breeding of the wallaby—the Australian 
kangaroo—(from below you can see them 
jumping madly about his domain) has not 
gained any special local popularity by this 
edict. It is still, however, possible to get, 
by the exercise of a little ingenuity, across to 
the north-eastern corner of the island, where 
is the famous “Shell Beach,” on which can 
be picked up nearly every known variety of 
shell, and which at one time was a famous 
picnicking spot for the é/ife of Guernsey 
society. From the tourist’s point of view it 
is certainly annoying that the Prince—whose 
tenancy, by the way, it is rumoured is not 
to last much longer—-shuts himself off with 
walls and railings; but, seeing that he is 
practically the owner of the island, it is 
obviously within his 
right to ensure that 
some of the privacy 
for which he pays 
should be privacy 
in fact, not merely 
in theory; and a 
good many of us, I 
fancy, would do 
exactly the same. 
At any rate, the 
present fate of 
Herm is infinitely 
better than that 
which some few 
years since very 
faiglion, Geerasey. nearly befell it. At 
RM. that time a firm of 
Leith fish - curers 
contemplated buying the island to turn it 
into a big fish-curing establishment, but, 
fortunately for the local sense of odours, the 
negotiations fell through. Not so very many 
years ago, too, one of the French monastic 
orders had a big monastery at Herm. The 
monastery was eventually summarily closed, 
in accordance with peremptory instructions 
from France, and the buildings occupicd 
by the monks are now transformed into a 
farmhouse. Accommodation can, I belicve, 
be obtained there, and there is a small inn 
close to the steamer-jetty, but save for occa- 
sional summer lodgers from amongst the 
natives of Guernsey, who have somewhat of 
a fancy for taking their holidays in one of 
the neighbouring islands, and who largely 
help to swell the population of Sark during 
June, July and August, the inn depends 
upon the people of Herm—some forty in 
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number —and the day visitors, for its 
custom. 

Jethou, half a mile to the south-west of 
Herm, contains about forty-four acres and 
half a dozen inhabitants. It can he reached 
by boat from Herm, but the steimer from 
Guernsey to Sark takes the course between 
Herm and Jethou at high tide, and gives 
you an excellent idea of the island. Jethou 
contains some agricultural land, but most of 
it is rough. Mr. Austen Lee, when over in 
the Channel Islands, puts in some rabbit- 
shooting here. In fact, the last time I saw 
him, our steamer from Sark stopped off 
Jethou to pick up its owner and the Duke 
of St. Albans, who had been over for an 
afternoon’s shooting in company—the Duke's 
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pictures of Mr. John Brett, A.R.A., who has 
made the Sark seas a special study. 

Besides the two hotels, lodgings at reason- 
able rates may also be had at several of the 
cottages. From Guernsey communication 
with Sark is, during the summer, carried 
on by a daily, or even bi-daily service of 
steamers, which take about an hour to do 
the distance—eight and a half miles. Nor, 
as now in Herm, is the visitor confined to a 
perambulation of the beach and foreshore by 
a stern proprietor. The present proprietor 
or seigneur even allows the tourist to stroll 
at will, on two days in the week, through the 
beautiful gardens and grounds of his own 
house, the “Seigneurie,” and over the rest 
of the island you can walk where you will 
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THE ISLAND OF JETHOU, AS SEEN FROM HERM. 


yacht, Ceres, is a frequent visitor to Guernsey 
waters—and who seemed to have made an 
excellent bag. 

While for most people a day will be 
sufficient to acquaint themselves with the 
attractions of Herm and Jethou, to devote 
only that time to Sark, as too many visitors 
do, is merely to whet the appetite and leave 
it wholly unsatisfied. Although the island 
is but three and a half miles long by some 
one and a half broad, and owns a population 
of a mere six hundred souls, its attractions 
in the way of coast scenery are astonishingly 
varied and grand. Of all the Channel 
Islands group, Sark is the richest in the wild 
splendour of its cliffs, in the exquisitely 
beautiful colouring of its surrounding sea, 
some idea of which may be got from the 


at any time. The present seigneur is 
Mr. William Collings, a member of one of 
the best-known Guernsey families, to whom 
the island passed by inheritance, some fifteen 
years since, from the previous seigneur, his 
father. 

From the little rock-bound Creux or 
harbour on the east side of the island, where 
at high tide your steamer lands you on the 
quay, or at low water discharges you into 
boats, you look up at the towering cliffs rising 
perpendicularly a few yards in front of you 
and wonder whether your ascent to the top of 
the island is to be made by means of a rope 
and basket or some other equally perilous 
method. The carriages and carts that await 
the steamer disabuse you, however, of the 
rope and basket theory. As they are not 
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there merely to be looked at, it is obvious 
that they must have come down from the 
top by some civilised method, and presently, 





THE CREUX DERRIBLE, SARK. 


at the far end of the harbour, you see a 
tunnel cut through the solid rock. Through 
the tunnel a well-made but steep road con- 
ducts to the tableland of which, like most 
of the Channel Islands, 
Sark consists. Except 
through this tunnel, 
the tableland from the 
harbour is inaccessible. 
But last summer a guile- 
less tourist, arriving on 
the steamer with his 
bicycle, and finding that 
the road was too stiff 
for riding up,announced 
his intention, to the 
huge amusement of the 
natives, of going round 
and coming up from the 
other side! History 
does not relate how, or 
where, or if he suc- 
ceeded. 

However well you 
think you may know 


your Sark, you will always be discover- 
ing fresh beauties. For myself, I must 
have been to Sark some thirty odd times, 
and I have stayed there as long as a month 
at a stretch, but I am never sorry for the 
chance of going there again. The air, 
unlike that of Jersey and much of Guernsey, 
is splendidly bracing, the scenery is extra- 
ordinarily picturesque, the views of and 
across the sea are magnificent, the food, if 
homely, is good. What more do you want ? 

To my own mind, the chief beauty of 
Sark lies in such things as cannot accurately 
he catalogued and defined. A sudden peep 
down into the sea beneath as you come 
round a corner; the sun glinting on to a 
rock-edged bay where the water is by turn 
gold and green and azure and purple ; the 
yellow gorse, if you be there early enough in 
the season, that riots luxuriously on every 
cliff. But for the sightseer who would have 
his fill of definite sights there is enough and 
to spare. There is the awe-inspiring Creux 
Derrible, which yawns before you suddenly 
from the cliff slope, dropping down a sheer 
180 feet to the level of the sea beneath, and 
a full 80 feet of blackness from edge to 
edge ; there are the famous Gouliot caves, 
hewn by the roaring sea beneath the western 
cliffs, with walls decorated by clinging 
zoophytes of every imaginable kind ; there 
is the Coupée, the strip of cliff the width of 
a carriage road, which joins Great to Little 
Sark, and from which, on each side, you 
look straight down a couple of hundred feet 
or more to the eastern and western sea. 
Anent this same Coupée, the story locally 
told is worth repeating. Just before reaching 
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it on the way from either of the hotels, you 
notice an old cannon lying dismounted by 
the side of the road. ‘The local tale runs 
that in the days when the carriage-road, now 
made, was but a footpath, a farmer came 
across the Coupée nightly from his farm in 
Little Sark to cheer himself with the liquor 
of the inn the other side. Frequently he 
imbibed not wisely but too well ; and return- 
ing on these occasions, he decided whether 
he should venture back across the narrow 
Coupée passage in the light of this cannon. 
If he could walk along the cannon without 
tumbling off, the Coupze had no terrors for 
him; if he failed, he lay down alongside 
the cannon. till such 
time as he could accom- 
plish the feat in triumph, 
and then, fortified by 
the knowledge that his 
footsteps were steady 
enough, ventured across 
the Coupéce itself. 

Not far from the 
Coupée, on the western 
side of the island, you 
look down on the Havre 
Gosselin, where the 
fishermen, mooring their 
boats in the bay, have 
to scale the cliffs to their 
cottages on top by dint 
of iron rings and ladders 
fixed in the rock. Near 
to the Coupée, too, are 
the shafts and chimneys 
of the abandoned silver 
mines, for Sark too has 
had its mad dream of 
wealth, though, alas ! 
the enterprise ruined 
more than one adven- 
turous speculator, the 
silver being indeed present, but not in 
profitable quantities. 

Of the remainder of the wild natural 
beauties of this wildly beautiful island, space 
forbids to speak. Let those who read haste 
thither and find them. But it would be out 
of place to close these brief notes without a 
reference to the home of Sark’s proprietor. 
The Seigneurie, the grounds of which run 
gently down from the high ground to the 
sea, towards the north-west corner of the 
island, is an exceedingly handsome stone 
building, with a tower in the centre. It was 
enlarged and almost rebuilt: by the present 
seigneur’s father, who died in 1882. To the 
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right of the house is the old-time chapel of 
the Seigneurie ; at the back, on a grass-plot, 
the battery, one of the cannon-—which have 
long become more ornamental than useful 
bearing the inscription, “ Don de Sa Majeste 
la Royne Elizabeth au Seigneur de Sercq., 
A.D. 1572.” 

Here Mr. Collings, his wife and children, 
are to be found the greater part of the year ; 
or here, at least, the seigneur nightly returns, 
for he is a passionate yachtsman, and knows 
the treacherous Channel Islands seas like his 
own drawing-room. Invariably, when sailing, 
he is his own skipper and crew combined, 
and his little boat is well known round 
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THE SEIGNEURIF, SARK. 
(The residence of Mr. W. Collings.) 


the neighbouring coasts. The tourist owes 
him a debt of gratitude for throwing open 
the Seigneurie grounds weekly to the 
visitor’s gaze, and in the public interest it 
is to be hoped the permission will not be 
revoked. But Mr. Collings is often severely 
tried. As he good-humouredly said to me 
once, “ It’s bad enough to have empty bottles 
and paper thrown about your place, but 
when you get people coming up to your 
window and asking for ginger-beer, as I can 
assure you they sometimes do, I think it’s a 
little bit too much.” It is a pity that all 
tourists cannot understand a favour, instead 
of abusing it. 
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||T is quite possible, nay, probable, 
that man began to play tricks 
on his body, or with his body, 
almost as soon as he realised 
that he had a body at all. 
When and where everything 
was experimental, we may be quite sure that 
he experimented upon himself. What was 
there, indeed, which might not be done with 
his frame—this goodly body of his—these 
muscles, bones, sinews, 
nerves, all so obedient 
to the mind’s control 
—in a word, what ex- 
traordinary capabili- 
ties were there not in 
him ? 

Now there is no 
more amazing instru- 
ment in existence than 
the human body; 
“fearfully and won- 
derfully made,” it is 
at once so strong and 
yet so delicate that 
people have, in all 
ages, taken the keenest 
pleasure in witnessing 
what could be accom- 
plished by it. It is 
this, consciously or 
unconsciously, that 
has caused the vivid 
personal interest uni- 
versally taken in the pyog a proto by] 
performances of acro- MR. J. 
bats, equilibrists and 
gymnasts of every kind. Thus, while the 
doings of such artists have fascinated kings, 
there is no village so rustic that has not 
turned out en masse and wide agape to see 
the humblest “tumblers on the green.” 

The name and fame of the Cragg family 
of acrobats are in the mouths of everybody, 
for they are conceded to be not only the 
greatest of English acrobats, but to stand 
absolutely unapproached in their own special 
line by any other performers in the world. 
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The Craggs are genuine artists, and exhibit 
a refinement, variety, facility, celerity and 
grace in their movements which are a joy to 
the eyes of all, while the pleasure is greatly 
enhanced by the unexpected turns, the quick 
surprises, with which they at once bewilder 
and delight the spectator. 

The Cragg family at the present time 
consists of seven performers, and a_pre- 
sentment of them in one group will be 
found in our illustra- 
tion on page 491, The 
eldest, Mr. J. W. 
Cragg, the “father 
and founder” of the 
combination, is an 
extremely pleasant, 
hearty and intelligcnt 
man, and his age is 
somewhere about fifty- 
two. Considered as 
an acrobat, he is still 
in his prime; as a 
man, he is quite ¢ 
young fellow still. 
The second member 
of the group is his 
eldest son, Mr. Edward 
Cragg ; the other five 
members are, his 
daughtcr, Victoria, 
and four sons, the 
youngest of whom, 
affectionately known 
as the “ Baby,” is aged 
eighteen. 

Calling the other 
day at the Craggs’ Gymnasium in the Ken- 
nington Road, I was received very cour- 
teously by Mr. Cragg and his eldest son, and 
they were kind enough to supply me with 
some account of the fortunes of the family, 
as well as with a few interesting remarks 
on the training and the position generally 
of what I may term “acrobatism,” past and 
present. I may here add that I was intro- 
duced to two little toddlers, a boy and a 
girl, hardly more than infants, the third 
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generation of Craggs, and was informed by 
their grandfather that these tiny mites had 
already begun, not only to imitate their 
parents and relatives, quite naturally and 
of their own initiative, but already were 
receiving instruction in the exercises of the 
gymnasium—exercises in which they took 
the most genuine delight. It will thus be 
seen that the name of the Craggs, as the 
most popular of performers, is one which is 
not likely soon to dis out. 

At this point I should like at once to say 
that, in common 
with many other 
people, I had had 
the idea in my mind 
that the training of 
young children as 
acrobats probably 
involved a good 
deal of cruelty. 
Had the sight of 
these laughing ba- 
bies, for they were 
hardly much more, 
not been enough in 
itself to dispel this 
notion, what Mr. 
Cragg told me him- 
self would certainly 
do so. He declares 
that there is abso- 
lutely no founda- 
tion for this charge 
of cruelty. There 
is no necessity for 
cruelty. “ Our own 
children! Be cruel 
to them? Rather 
not”; that is what 
Mr. Cragg said. 
“The talent for it 
is either in the child 
or itis not—and we 
soon find out in 
either case.” 

Mr. Cragg in- 
formed me that he began life as a boy work- 
ing in the machinery department of a print- 
ing office in Manchester. In company with 
a chum, who subsequently became his partner, 
he had seen several gymnastic performances, 
which stirred him up to attempt to emulate 
the acts he had witnessed. “I thought I 
could do something at it,” said Mr. Cragg, 
“so I practised every day, along with my 
mate, on the bars and handles and _ levers 
and such like in the machine room, till I got 
some idea of it. You see I felt like it. 
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“Then there was another thing. We 
were only getting a few shillings a week, and 
we heard, or perhaps imagined, that the 
gymnasts whose performances we had seen 
were getting big salaries. Why, the fact 
was, we wanted to be men right away. So, 
next thing, we joined the ‘ Working Man’s 
Club,’ where there was a gymnasium, fitted 
up with trapezes, rings, parallel bars, and 
the usual furniture of such a place. But we 
did not go there very long, for in a short 
while we had got far beyond anything that 
the others were able 
to do, and we had 
no mind to give 
ourselves away. So 
we practised in 
private for the 
future.” 

“Did you have 
no teacher, Mr. 
Cragg?” I asked. 
“No lessons from 
anybody ?” 

“No, sir,” was 
the reply. “ What 
we did was this. 
We got hold of a 
garret, in which we 
fixed up a trapeze 
to the beams of 
the ceiling. The 
garret was entered 
by a wap-door in 
the floor, and we 
practised every day 
with that trap-door 
wide open—that 
was to give us 
nerve.” 

“That was an 
original idea,” I 
said, smiling.” 

“It served,” re- 
plied Mr. Cragg. 
“Tt wanted - some 
doing, too. But it 
was when practising here that, while my 
partner hung and swung from the trapeze 
by his toes, I learned to hang and swing 
with the heel-——and I think I may fairly 
claim that I was the first acrobat who ever 
did so.” 

“So you hung by the heel over that open 
trap-door ? ” 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Cragg. ‘“ Well, 
when we thoroughly understood what we 
were going to do, and had become perfect in 
our parts, we appeared one Saturday night 
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at a benefit at the Casino in Manchester. 
That was the beginning of the ‘ Marvellous 
Craggs ’—though we did not call ourselves 
by that name—for our performance was such 
a success that the management offered us 
an immediate engagement, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday night we commenced our 
public career.” 

“ Before we go any farther, Mr. Cragg,” 
I said, “would you mind saying something 
in regard to the conditions which prevailed 
when you first went into the acrobatic 
business, and those 
of the present 
time ?” 

“T went first 
into the business 
in 1862, so you 
see I have just 
been thirty-five 
years before the 
public. Things 
were very different 
when I was a lad. 
In fact, the differ- 
ence between those 
days and ours is 
just the whole dif- 
ference between a 
theatre of that 
time and this, or, 
if you like, be- 
tween the condi- 
tion of the people 
in those times and 
in these. There 
were no luxuries 
for the acrobat 
then. Now we are 
familiar with all 
those devices 
which tend to 
lessen the dangers 
incident to our 
profession, such as 
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mattresses, and 

ceinfortable stage carpets. You see those 
things everywhere now, but even a_ stage 
carpet was almost unknown in the sixties.” 

“JT suppose you didn’t quite find your- 
selves in receipt of the expected fortune 
immediately ?” I asked. 

“It certainly seemed like a fortune,” 
replied Mr. Cragg, “for we got two pounds 
a week, and that appeared an immense sum 
to us lads.” 

“And you have been performing ever 
since your first appearance in Manchester ?” 
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“‘ After Manchester,” continued Mr. Cragg, 
“we worked round various theatres and 
halls, and then we joined Sanger’s Circus, 
the headquarters of which were then at 
Bolton. Our engagement with Sanger’s 
people lasted for two and a half years, and it 
was really during that time that I got a 
thorough grasp of the business of an acrobat. 
Then followed a time of broken luck, suc- 
ceeded by one of worse. Neither myself 
nor my partner, whether singly or in com- 
bination, could get any work, and we had a 
very hard time of 
it indeed. What 
made matters 
worse was that we 
were both now 
married men. We 
were unable to 
procure sufficient 
food, and when an 
engagement did at 
last. present itself, 
we were so reduced 
by our privations 
that the perform- 
ance came very 
near being a 
tragedy.” 

“How was 
that?” I asked 
sympathetically. 
I knew at once 
that here was an 
unusually good bit 
of actual experi- 
ence. This man, 
who was so quietly 
and smilingly tell- 
ing me about him- 
self, had not only 
faced want, but 
perhaps death it- 
self. And so it 
proved. 

“Tt was at Cre- 
morne,” went on 
Mr. Cragg, “in °68, I think. As I told 
you, I was weak from hunger; here was a 
chance to get food, and I felt I had to take 
that chance, whatever happened. On the 
first night I missed my hold and fell down a 
distance of forty feet from the trapeze. You 
see I was not up to my work through lack 
of strength. Hurt? Yes. But not nearly 
so seriously as might have been expected. 
Anyway, we pulled through. 

“ After that my partner and myself—we 
played under the name of the ‘De Castro 
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Brothers "went about with two or three 
different circuses all over the country, shar- 
ing in the fortunes—which fluctuated very 
much—of the managers of these different 
shows. When they were successful we were 
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wives into the acrobatic business, and we 
now called ourselves the ‘ De Castro Family.’ 
sy this date—about 1871—our reputation 
had been completely established with the 
public, and we had engagements constantly 
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paid our salaries, and when they weren’t we 
had to go without.” 
“Ups and downs ? 
“ Not a few,” said Mr. Cragg. “It was 
just about this time that we brought our 
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offered to us in every part of the kingdom. 
It was not so easy to get about the country 
in those days as it is now,” said Mr. Cragg 
reminiscently. ‘There were not nealy so 
many trains, for one thing, nor were the 
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railway managers so solicitous for the com- 
fort of actors and other professionals as they 
are to-day. Still, we always were able to 
skip from one place to another, and so 
not to disappoint our patrons. 

“Tt was just about this period, too, 
that my relations with my partner 
ame to an end, and since then, with 
the exception of a short time, I have 
always played under my own name of 
Cragg, and my assistants have always 
been members of my own family. 
One of our first appearances was on 
the Continent, at Havre, in 1871 
the first of many Continental tours. 
We have always had great success on 
the Continent.” 

“What people do you find most 
appreciative ?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” responded Mr. 
Cragg, “that there is very much 
difference to be seen in our recep- 
tion anywhere. On the whole, how- 
ever, I have observed that where- 
ever people devote themselves to 
any great extent to athletics and 
the exercises of the gymnasium, 
there we get a shade more enthusi- 
astic reception. For instance, thie 
Germans are great gymnasts, and 
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their reception of us is always particularly 
cordial.” 

“You have travelled extensively, have 
you not?” 

“We took our first trip to Australia in 
1873, and after playing in the big towns, 
we toured through New Zealand, India, and 
China. At Singapore we had, as part of our 
entertainment there, a troupe of Japanese 
acrobats, and were therefore able to make « 
comparison between our own performances 
and theirs. Now there is no doubt that 
the Japanese are exceedingly clever in their 
own line. They are wonderful adepts in the 
art of balancing, but they are, according to 
our ideas, very slow in all that they do. 
They were astonished at the speed, the 
swiftness, the evenness—-considering the 
speed--with which we went through the 
various acts we introduced. 

“ After a more or less successful trip—our 
ship came near being wrecked in a typhoon— 
we returned to England in 1876. Would 
you believe it, we had thought ourselves 
thoroughly well known in England, but 
when we returned we found we had been 
forgotten. Such is fame! Not getting an 
engagement as quickly as I desired, I bought 
a theatre at Blackpool, and a little later 
settled down at Leigh, where I remained for 
two years. Then I came to the Alexandra 
Palace, abandoning for ever any wish I 
had to play the role of proprietor of a 
place of entertainment, for I had found my 
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experiments in that direction to be the most 
abject failures. 

“At the Alexandra Palace,” continued 
Mr. Cragg, “we first brought forward what 
we called the ‘ Pedestal Act.’ We went 
through the whole of our performances on 
a table, three feet wide and ten feet long, 
placed at a distance of ten feet from the 
ground. On this very confined space four 
of us—myself, my 
wife, and two 
children—ex- 
hibited our per- 
formance with 
entire success.” 

“You then 
went to Egypt, 
did you not?” 
I asked. 

“ Yes,” said 
Mr. Cragg. “We 
went there just 
after the Egyptian ¥ 
war—1882. We 
had a terrible 
time of it. We 
landed at Port 
Said, and we had 
expected to do 
very well.  Im- 
agine our surprise, 
then, when, on in- 
forming the Com- 
mandant that we 
were desirous of 
giving a perform- 
ance under his 
patronage, we 
were told that the 
soldiers had re- 
ceived no pay for 
a considerable 
time, and as they 
constituted pretty 
well the entire 
population of the 
place, he was sorry 
to have to say 
that there was but 
a small likelihood of our obtaining any re- 
muneration for our services. However, we 
gave our enteitainment in a café, but with- 
out getting the money, of which, of course, 
we stood in need. Then we went on to 
Alexandria, where we had no better fortune. 
Our condition would now have been hope- 
less but for the fact that Mrs. Cragg had 
brought with her £50, and nothing in the 
world would induce her to part with this 
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sum unless it was a passage back for us all 

to England. Indeed, it looked as if we were 

never going to get back to England. I 

interviewed the captains of the various ships 

and vessels bound for home, but without 

success. Meanwhile I was giving shows 

that brought us in the princely sum of 

twenty francs (sixteen shillings) a week! 

Our clothes and boots were getting shabby 

and worn out. 

-> Still the missus 

stuck to her £50. 

That was her 

sheet-anchor. At 

length, after a 

long delay, I in- 

duced the captain 

of a crazy cargo 

boat, going on to 

Dunkirk from 

Alexandria, to 

P take us with him 

a for the £50. We 

took just nine- 

teen days to do 

the journey—just 
nineteen days 

think of it! We 

arrived on Christ- 

mas-day at Dun- 

kirk without a 

cent. I borrowed 

enough money 

from the captain 

to telegraph to my 

agents in London, 

and after that we 

were all right. 

Almost immedi- 

ately I got a con- 

tract at Lyons, 

and since that 

time I have never 

been out of work 

for a day, except 

when travel- 

ling.” 

“You have 
made several very 
successful tours in America, have you not ?” 

“We have bean four times to America,” 
replied Mr. Cragg, “and we have twice 
travelled from the Atlantic clear through 
to the Pacific coast. The most wonderful 
thing about our American tours is that per- 
formances at cities far apart have often had 
to be given on successive nights, the distance 
between the two places—often several hun- 
dred miles—having to be got over in the best 
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way possible, in twelve or fifteen hours. We 
have also been twice to Australia, the last 
time in 1891. Our appearances on the Con- 
tinent are quite too numerous to mention.” 

“Would it be discreet, Mr. Cragg,” | 
asked, “to ask whether England or the 
Continent pays you best?” 

“Oh, for that matter,” replied Mr. Cragg, 
“JT don’t mind telling you that we make 
more money on the Continent than we do 
in this country.” 

“Now,” I asked, “will you not tell me 
something about your performances them- 
selves, and the way you train for them ?” 

“To take the training first,” said Mr. 
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Cragg, “I don’t think I can rightly say 
that [ put myself under any special training. 
As a matter of fact I am always in training, 
taking a certain amount of exercise every 
day. My family are all tectotalers, but I 
am not one myself. Then [ don’t pay any 
particular attention to what I eat. I live 
quite plainly and naturally, like anybody 
else, and so do the other members of my 
family who make up our combination. To 
my mind there is a great deal of nonsense 
talked about training.” 

“Have you found that your health has 
suffered from the exercise of your  pro- 
fession ?” 
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“On the contrary, I enjoy excellent 
health. Once, when I was examined by a 
doctor, he assured me that I was as sound 
as a bell. I have no doubt that my pro- 
fession has added years to my life.” 

“Now in regard to your performances 
—the particular acts associated with your 
name ?’ 

“T should like to say in the first place,” 
said Mr. Cragg, “that our performances 
have always had the merit of being strictly 
original. I have never consciously copied 
any other man’s doings, but I do not think 
it too much to say that acts introduced by 
me or by my troupe have been copied by 

other acrobats, and 
+ that most of the 
performances now 
given are either 
modelled upon or 
directly taken from 
me and mine. Now 
whenever I have 
found any special 
thing of ours being 
played by other 
acrobats, I have im- 
mediately, or as soon 
as possible, with- 
drawn it from my 
bill of fare.” 

* Do you mind 
giving me an ex- 
ample of this 7” 

“ Well, take what 
is known as the 
‘Fall Together ’— 
that is, where the 
performers, standing 
in two or three col- 
= umns on each other’s 
(Rockwood, V.¥. Shoulders, fall down 

together at a given 

signal, turning a 
somersault in the course of their descent— 
that has always been a very popular act. It 
is a very effective one, and has to be done 
very carefully. The act of falling must be 
simultaneous, that is the secret. We will 
suppose there are three men standing one on 
top of the other in a straight column. Now, 
if you will take the lead pencil with which 
you are writing these notes,” said Mr. Cragg 
to me, “as representing the perpendicular 
line formed by the three men, and let it fall 
over, you get exactly the way in which the 
three men must make their descent, if you 
can call it that, so as to make the ‘fall’ 
properly. This act was imitated in America, 























resulting, however, in the injury of several 
imitators and in the death of one boy, who 
was thrown backwards, his body falling from, 
instead of with the ‘line.’ 

“Then, again, I had to drop the ‘ Hori- 
zontal Bar Act,’ and other specialities. One 
of the principal features of our performance 
just now is what we call the ‘ Table Trick.’ 

“Then, too, I should like to say that we 
were the first acrobats to introduce the use 
of the dress suit in acrobatic performances, 
instead of tights and spangles. Now there 
is no doubt that is a great improvement. 
Of course that, too, is being copied. We 
have, however, a new act in preparation, for 
which we have been in training, so to speak, 
for nearly two years, and which we hope will 
put into the shade anything we have hitherto 
accomplished.” 

Then Mr. Cragg showed me_ various 
souvenirs of his different tours in all parts 
of the world—photographs, old-time play- 
bills, ship-logs, and, I must not forget to 
mention, the Diploma of Honour and an 
exceedingly handsome trophy presented to 
the Craggs in Paris. 

As it is quite impossible to describe in 
detail any given act of the “ Marvellous 
Craggs,” I must refer my readers to the 
illustrations which accompany this article. 
It will be observed that on the first illustra- 
tion, on page 492, one of the acrobats, the 
youngest Cragg, is being tossed upwards 
from the soles of his father’s feet, from 
which, as from a spring-board, he turns 
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somersault after somersault, alighting (always 
on the upturned feet) now on his back, now 
on his feet, now in a sitting posture, with 
amazing rapidity, looking for all the world 
during this performance more like some 
strange figure of rubber than a human 
being. 

In the second illustration on the same 
page, this young gentleman (the “ Baby”) 
is seen leaping, at a height of some ten feet, 
on to the shoulders of the acrobat beneath, 
who at the same instant is springing on to 
the shoulders of another immediately below 
him again. This looks a most difficult and 
daring feat, and the anxious attitudes of the 
other acrobats who are standing near, ready 
to catch the jumpers if anything goes wrong, 
gives a special zest to it. 

The illustration on the next page shows 
the “ Baby” executing a lofty back-somer- 
sault, and this said, sufficiently explains 
itself. 

In the last illustration we see the “ Baby ” 

who certainly forms a “whole show” in 
himself, such a wonderful artist is he— 
climbing on to the shoulders of one of his 
brothers—himself supported (and notice that, 
though his body is bent it is vet as rigid 
and tense as if made of iron) by the father. 
From this position the “ Baby ” throws him- 
self-—executing fo back-somersaults on the 
way—on to the shoulders of another acrobat, 
the artist standing looking up at him, with a 
welcoming smile, at the extreme left of the 
picture, 
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A HUNTING 
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STORY. 


By Fox RUSSELL. 


OW brightly 
the wintry 
sun shone 

| out as I 
watched the 
detrain- 
ing of my 
horse at 
Mudbury! 
Hunting in 
a strange 
country 
delights 
me: new 
scenes, 
other faces, 
everything 
fresh. I was 
tired of the 
old pack— 
no “go,” no 
dash; above 
all, no 
pretty faces 
there. So 
I thought a 
run down 
into the Blazington country might brighten 
me up. In the train I sat opposite a divinity 
in black—must admit that divinity rather 
scowled when I tried to open conversation 
by offering her Punch to read-—who thrilled 
my too susceptible heart to such an extent 
that—but, really, this has nothing to do 
with my story. 

Before I had gone a mile on the road to 
the meet I was overtaken by Hixon, a man 
I know living in the Blazington country. 

“ Oh, delighted to see you !” he exclaimed. 

sut how comes it that you’ve deserted your 
own pack ? Good morning, Miss Clare,” he 
broke off, as a very pretty girl trotted gently 
past, favouring Hixon with the sweetest of 
smiles. Hixon is rather an old fool about 
women. I don’t like to see it in him, a man 
of a certain age; he is at least a year older 
than I am. 

“Who's the lady, Hixon?” I asked in 
indifferent tones. 

“That’s Miss Clare of Boughton; you 
must take care not to * But just at 
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that moment the lady pulled up and looked 
back at Hixon. Really, it was nothing to 
be conceited about ; but he became positively 
insufferable when he saw the glance. I 
determined then and there to save him from 
making an ass of himself if I could, so said- 

“ Hixon, you must introduce me ;” and 
he had to do it. 

‘“*Miss Clare, allow me to introduce my 
friend, Mr. Marmaduke Amor. I won't 
describe him as ‘a man of a thousand,’ 
because he’s a man of many ‘thousands’ 


and a distinguished member of ‘the 
House.’ ” 
Miss Clare bowed. Oh, what a bow! 


what grace! what abandon! what aplomb! 
what—but never mind. I at once attached 
myself to her, and commenced thinking 
out some scheme for ‘shunting’ Hixon. 
Arrived at the meet, he fortunately began 
talking to the M.F.H., and Miss Clare and 
I edged away together. 

“And you are quite a stranger here, Mr. 
Amor?” she 
said. so archly, 
so—but never 
mind. 

“Quite,” I 
answered with 
empressement ; 
“but T’m not 
sure that I shall 
be in future.” 

I have a way 
of expressing a 
great deal with 
my eye, and | 
turned it full on 
to her glorious 
face as I spoke. 

“ Now, will 
you, my dear 
Miss Clare, take * 
pity on me, and {+ 
act as my ‘guide, 
philosopher, and 
friend’ to-day?” 

She replied that she should be delighted. 
Most fascinating girl this; quite eclipsed 
divinity in train. 

Whilst hounds were drawing the first 
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covert, Hixon, in his usual interfering 
manner, ranged up alongside, and whispered 
to me—awfully rude of the man to whisper 

“T say, my boy, take care! ‘The lady 
knows a thing or two, and——-” but | 
merely nodded distantly, and resumed my 
léte-a-lé'e with Miss Clare. 

We had been talking for about ten 
minutes, when the M.F.H. rode round the 
covert, and said rather pointedly 

“T wish you gentlemen would be a little 
quieter, or we shall never get a fox to break 
this way.” 

Now, I don’t quite know how to sneer, but 
I did my best; and then that idiot Hixon 
asked what I was 
‘making faces’ 
for. 

Soon after this 
we found, and 
away streamed 
the pack out of 
the wood and 
across the lower 
end of our 
meadow. ‘Toot, 
toot!’ on the 
horn, and off we 
went, horses 
reaching and 
boring for their 
heads, then the 
wild rush of a 
weedy thorough- 
bred, on which 
a ‘gentleman 
rider’ was dis- 
porting himself ; 
reins dragged 
through cold 
fingers, saddles 
feeling hard and rHE 
slippery. We 
jumped a_ two-fect-high rail into some 
‘plough’ beyond, and across the heavy 
arable we pounded slowly on, my charming 
companion at my side. Hounds had got 
well through a fair-sized post and rails, as 
we began gathering our horses together 
for the jump. Then Miss Clare turned 
bewitchingly to me, and exclaimed— 

“My horse will be so disappointed : he 
loves jumping ; but I’m really too great a 
coward to ride at this. Would you mind 
coming with me to that gate and opening 
it?” 

Would I mind! Ask Lancelot if he 
would mind riding alone with Guinevere ! 
The gate was some distance left-handed of 








the line which hounds were running, and 
the divergence lost us a great deal of ground ; 
but we rode doggedly on, hoping for a check. 

“ Poor Marmaduke!” sighed Miss Clare ; 
“he is really too bold for a timid rider like 
me. I’m afraid I must sell him and hunt 
my old cob again. You wouldn’t be ashamed 
of piloting me, even then, would you, Captain 

—Captain—er—do forgive me, but I’ve for- 
gotten both your name and regiment.” 

“ Mr.—not Captain—and I haven’t got a 
regiment,” I replied, inwardly resolving to 
join the Volunteers forthwith. 

“ Well, do you know, I was wondering at 
an officer proving such an entertaining com- 
panion, and yet 
—I suppose it 
was your mili- 
tary appearance 
that deceived 
me.” 

What a nice, 
sensible girl 
this! We went 
onalittle farther, 
only encounter- 
ing the easiest 
of fences. She 
had such a won- 
derful eye for a 
country that we 
seemed to arrive 
at a gap in each 
obstacle. When 
we had hopelessly 
lost hounds, my 
fair companion 
suggested re- 
turning. I 
complied, and 
presently she 


M.F.H. said— 


“ How strange 
that my horse should be named Marmaduke 
your own name.” 

[ had remarked this. It was strange, 
because Marmaduke is an uncommon name. 

“T suppose you don’t know of anyone who 
wants a really good hunter, do you?” she 
observed in somewhat downcast tones. 

Now, this was a rare good-looking horse. 
Why should not I ? 

* May I ask the price ?” I said. 

“ Well, what I particularly want is a good 
home for him. You know more about these 
things than I, Mr. Amor. Would,” timidly, 
“would £150 be too much to ask, do you 
think ?” 

“T’ll send you a cheque to-night, and you 
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can let me have him when you like,” I 
answered gallantly. “Shall I make it 
payable to you ?” 

“Qh, thanks so much. Make it out to 
Alicia Clare — not 
crossed,” she added 
with one of her 
brightest smiles. 
Then, patting her 
steed’s glossy neck, 
she murmured— 

“Poor Marma- 
duke, you’re sold!” 
I remembered those 
words later on. 

That evening I 
despatched my 
cheque to Miss 
Alicia Clare. Alicia! 
how I lingered over 
the writing of that 



















dear name! It 
seemed so 
rE full of 
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following Tuesday I hunted my new pur- 
chase for the first time, and, in the course 
of a short run, he refused every fence but 
two, at both of which he fell. I couldn't 
understand it. Miss Clare said that he was 
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a big, bold jumper, and I returned home 
with a crushed hat, a muddy coat, and a mind 
ill at ease. Next night I met Hixon at the 
club. 

“ Hallo!” he exclaimed ; “ what became 
of you and the pretty horse-breaker that 
day ?” 

“What pretty horse-breaker do you refer 
to?” [ asked stiffly. 

“Why, Ally Clare, of course. I tried to 
warn you about her horse-dealing games, but 
you were so stand-offish, my dear Marma- 
duke ” (wish he wouldn’t “ dear Marmaduke ” 
me) “ that I couldn’t.” 

* Then—then—Miss Clare is—— ? 

“Miss Clare is the daughter of old Jake 
Clare, the horse-dealer. She flirts oui- 
rageously with every flat” (I winced) “she 
meets, and sells her rubbishing brutes to the 
biggest fools” (this man is insufferable !). 
“The wretch she rode the day you were down 
—they only gave £20 for him, as he couldn't 
jump a straw-—she had him two days, and 
then palmed him off upon some silly idiot 
for £150!” and he roared with laughter in 
his own underbred, vulgar manner till I 
could have kicked him. 

“Poor Marmaduke, you’re sold!” The 
words recurred to me with a distinctness 
which was positively painful. I have not 
renewed my acquaintance with Miss Clare ; 
the beast I bought of her made exactly 
fourteen guineas When sent up to Tattersall’s. 
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LAST, but not least, among the 
i provinces of the Australian 
Continent comes Western Aus- 

tralia. It was only born as a 
self-governing Colony at the beginning of 
1890 ; but how huge an infant! It spreads 
over one-third of the entire continent—over 
624,588,800 acres; it equals, that is, the 
total areas of Austro-Hungary, the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, Greece, 
Switzerland, Servia, and Montenegro com- 
bined. In 
1890 its 
population 
was under 
40,000; at 
the end of 
1895 it was 
101,235; 
to-day it 
must closely 
approximate 
200,000 ; for 
> in recent 
Sp a months im- 
— migrants 

have been pouring in at the rate of about 
1,000 a week—mostly, however, from other 
Australian Colonies. But if this 200,000 
were multiplied one hundred-fold, so vast a 
land would still cry aloud for men to come 
and take possession of her. Western Aus- 
tralia, when it has been settled, will be an 
empire in itself. Unhappily, that settlement 
has been grievously delayed. It was right 
back in 1616 that Dick Hartog, the first 
European to reach Western Australia, beached 
his vessel on the island off the coast which 
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now bears his name. But it was not until 
the early years of the present century that 
colonisation was attempted on the Swan river, 
and those early settlements had a chequered 
and not very prosperous existence. All sorts 
of mistakes were made, all sorts of troubles 
worried the pioneers, and in the Fifties 
farms were deserted for the Victorian gold 
fields. To-day Victorian farms are sometimes 
deserted for the Westralian gold fields. 

Just now Western Australia is inevitably 
associated in all our minds with the 
production of gold.‘ Westralia,” as Throg- 
morton Strect likes to call it, just means 
gold and nothing else, and, apart from 
speculation in gold mining shares, Western 
Australia has no existence in the minds 
of ninety-nine out of a hundred Britons. 
However much this is to be deprecated 
and it is to be deprecated very strongly— 
it is undeniable that gold, with all its evils, 
is making Western Australia at present. 
Indeed, there would be no self-governing 
Colony of the name yet had not the huge 
discoveries of gold in the second lustrum of 
the Eighties mduced rapid immigration, 
suddenly expanded commerce, the construc- 
tion of railways, and the other incidents of 
vigorous colonisation which make almost 
imperative the granting of a constitution. 
Gold is supposed to have been discovered so 
long ago as 1688, but no attempt was made 
to work it. Just two centuries afterwards, 
in 1888, rich alluvial gold was again dis- 
covered on the same spot ; and now gold is 
far and away the most important article in 
the Colony’s exports. The trade in the metal 
began in 1886; the export was valued that 
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year at £1,147. In 1896 its value was 
£1,068,808. When the returns for 1897 
are completed, it is probable that the total 
value will considerably exceed two millions ; 
and, judging by the extent of the auriferous 
area, and the fresh indications of wealth 
which are almost every day appearing 
therein, there is every reason to believe that 
Western Australia is only at the beginning 
of its career as a producer of gold. So great 
is the Western Australian Government’s 
faith in the Colony’s future as a gold 
producer that it has constructed a mint, and 
is aiding the erection of smelting works at 
Fremantle, to avoid the present necessity of 
taking refractory ores to Adelaide and 
elsewhere. It proposes to supply Nature's 
deficiencies by constructing a canal (at an 
estimated cost of two and a half millions) to 
the Coolgardie gold fields, and to erect 
public quartz-crushers in certain isolated 
localities for the use and encouragement of 
small producers. 

But now a word of warning. Gold is 
good, but, as Sir John Forrest, the Premier, 
told Mr. Faithfull Begg, who, with other 
Westralian capitalists, waited on the Premier 
in London last summer, you cannot eat gold. 
Mr. Begg and his friends seemed to be under 
the impression that gold is the one thing 
necessary for the country’s health, and they 
demanded that every other industry should 
be sacrificed to it. Such a demand implied 
short-sighted and most mischievous selfish- 
ness. Sir John Forrest, though he has made 
many concessions in the matter of aban- 
doning import duties on certain articles in 
order to favour gold mining—TI think too 
many—resolutely refused altogether to sacri- 
fice the Queen of Industries to the Courtesan 
of Industries. Unhappily, the Westralian 
Legislature has since passed a_ resolution 
favouring Mr. Begg’s all-for-gold _ fiscal 
theory, and agriculture, I suppose, will soon 
cease to be fostered into vigorous life by the 
aid of a Customs tariff. Yet the fostering 
of agriculture is a far more statesman-like 
and necessary work than is Government 
aid to gold mining. Of the 624% million 
acres in Western Australia, only about six 
million acres are alienated, and of those not 
more than a third are under cultivation. 
This means that Western Australia, which 
might easily become a big exporting country, 
does not at present grow sufficient cereals to 
feed its own population. Yet the grain is 
good, and the wheat lands compare favour- 
ably with those of other Australian Colonies 
and of wheat-growing countries throughout 
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the world. The average return per acre of 
Westralian wheat fields for the decade 1885 
to 1894 was twelve bushels, and even in the 
bad year, 1895, 8°09 bushels to the acre 
were produced, which is twice the amount 
raised from Victorian and Queensland wheat 
acres. Moreover, production is cheapened 
to the Westralian farmer. The Government 
gives its land away. You can have for the 
asking 160 acres of land in districts specially 
selected by the Government for agricultural 
settlement, and all the Government wants of 
you in return is that you will be good 
enough to live on the land for a few years 
and do some work upon it. Further to help 
the newly-settled farmer, the Government 
has established a State Agricultural Bank, 
which lends money to farmers who lack the 
capital necessary for improving their land. 
These homestead areas are all within easy 
reach of a railway, and they are all in 
districts which have an average rainfall 
sufficient for raising crops. 

At present the pastoral industry takes 
precedence of the agricultural. Nearly 
90,000,000 acres are leased for pastoral 
purposes ; the Colony feeds over two and a 
quarter million sheep, and wool holds 
second place to gold in the list of Westralian 
exports. The industry is still going ahead. 
In 1892 this country received less than six 
and a half million pounds of wool from West 
Australia; in 1896 the gross weight exceeded 
eleven and a half million pounds. Other live 
stock also show substantial increases during 
the past decade. 

Western Australia, like the rest of the 
Continent, holds great potentialities as a 
fruit-growing country, and could produce 
and produce well—fruits of tropical, sub- 
tropical, and temperate zones. Up to the 
present time these potentialities have been 
but little exercised, and the Colony imports 
to the value of some £20,000 a year fruit 
which might well be grown in the Colony. 
It is to be hoped that West Australia’s 
remissness in this regard will soon be 
remedied ; at the least, the Colony should 
determine to go seriously into the vineyard 
business. The West Australian Year Bock 
calculates that, at a low estimate, there are 
5,000 square miles in the Colony suited to 
vine-growing ; there are barely three square 
miles under cultivation. The average pro- 
duct of wine from existing vineyards was, in 
1894, 136 gallons to the acre. Suppose that 
the whole area available were put under cul- 
tivation. On this computation, the Colony’s 
total produce of wine would be 435,200,000 
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gallons—but little short of the production in 
Italy ; and, doubtless, with the progress of 
the industry, the resulting produce would be 
greater. At present there is plenty of room 
for improvement. The Westralian vineyards 
have excellent vine-cuttings imported from 
South Australia, but greater skill is necessary 
in the work of manuring the vineyards and 
manufacturing the wine. 

To the average Briton who ever thinks 
of Western Australia at all, or thinks of it 
as other than a conglomeration of gold 
mines, the country figures in his vision 
mostly as a great arid desert. At any rate, 
he would probably 
be surprised to 
learn that in the 
extra-tropical re- 
gions alone there 
are forests cover- 
ing an area as 
large as Great 
Britain. The 
trees are varied, 
but Western Aus- 
tralia takes her 
main stand as a 
timber- producing 
country on jarrah 
and karri. Both 
these woods are 
amongst the finest 
hardwoods in ex- 
istence ; they are 
of great density 
and durability ; 
they resist the 
white ant and the 
teredy navalis, the 
insect which is so 
destructive to 
wooden piles 
placed in the sea. 
The jarrah is one 


of the least in- 
flammable of woods; and there are few 
hardwood purposes, from agriculture to 


furniture, to which either the jarrah or the 
karri is not suited. In England these woods 
a.e best known for their adaptability to 
street paving, and for this purpose they are 
being increasingly used in London and in 
provincial towns. Piccadilly and Regent 
Street have already been paved with jarrah. 
The Westralian Government expert estimates 
that the jarrah and karri forests cover 
47,000,000 acres, and that their value is not 
less than 124 millions sterling. Sir John 
Forrest believes this calculation to be too 
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low, but such a gigantic figure might well 
satisfy even a Colonial Premier. It would 
cover the Colony’s debt eleven times over ; 
and such an asset is worth bearing in mind 
by the critics in this country who profess 
alarm at the big public debts which West 
Australia, in common with the other Austral- 
asian Colonies, has cheerfully encountered. 
The total output from the Westralian saw 
mills in 1896 was worth over £400,000. 

Just a word as to the other mineral 
resources of Western Australia. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the Colony is a 
mass of iron. To such an extent does it 
prevail that the 
magnetic compass 
cannot be worked 
with accuracy, 
and the Govern- 
ment geologist is 
probably not far 
beyond the mark 
when he affirms 
that his Colony 
contains enough 
iron to supply the 
world. At present 
these iron deposits 
are awaiting the 
enterprise of the 
capitalist and 
the arm of the 
labourer. Lead, 
tin and copper 
also. exist in 
abundance ; tin 
and copper are 
being worked, but 
the getting of lead 
has temporarily 
died down, pend- 
ing better prices 
and the applica- 
tion of more capi- 
tal. Prospecting 
for coal has not been so successful as in the 
neighbouring Colonies, but the Government 
is sufficiently sanguine respecting the merits 
of the Colony’s coalfields to lay down a 
railway thither from the seaport of Bunbury. 

Western Australia’s recent progress has 
been at a rate which far outstrips that of 
even the most flourishing among the other 
provinces of the Empire. Western Australia’s 
public debt is only £31 per head of the 
inhabitants—less than two years’ revenue ! 
South Australia and Queensland are solvent 
and stable, yet their debts are equal to nine 
times their annual revenues. 
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Tasmania is to Australia what the Isle 
of Wight and the Channel Islands are to 
Britain. The Colony has been called by 
its lovers the “Sanitarium of the South” 
and the “Garden of Australia.” It deserves 
both appellations. The cli- 
mate is cooler than on the 
neighbouring continent, yet 
it stops short of cold; it is 
freshened by the sea breezes 
which surround it, and mois- 
tened by a fairly plentiful 
rainfall, yet it is not humid, 
and is so invigorating, pure, 
and generally healthful, that 
nine children out of every 
ten born survive the first 
year of life, and young persons 
arriving in the Colony with 
the seeds of phthisis in them 
are said to lose them entirely in a few years. 
As to the justification of the second title— 
that of the “ Garden of Australia ”—let the 
Tasmanian apples on our dinner tables bear 
witness. 

Tasmania was discovered by a Dutchman 
—Tasman—in 1642. He had been sent 
out to explore the unknown South by Van 
Diemen, the Governor-General of Batavia. 
So it came that the island was first called 
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seemed in no hurry to follow the advantages 
of their discovery. One hundred and thirty 
years later Frenchmen went there, and a few 
years after there came a representative of the 
future owners in the person of Captain Cook. 
Colonisation began in 1803 by the founding 
of a British penal settlement. 

Tasmania has never felt 
the big boom; its progress 
has been very gradual, the 
rate of increase since 1861 
having been 1°63 per cent. 
annually, considerably less 
than that of the other Aus- 
tralasian Colonies. Indeed, 
of late years Tasmania, despite 
its many attractions, seems to 
have been overlooked by the 
emigrant in search of a new 
home. The population at the 
beginning of 1897 was166,111 
souls, of whom three-fourths 
were born in the Colony; the two chief 
towns, Hobart and Launceston, hold thirty 
thousand and twenty thousand inhabitants 
respectively. 

It is meet that Tasmania should be 
Australia’s garden, for it cannot, like its 
sisters, boast of great territories. Its total 
area, including islands and lakes, is only 
16,778,600 acres—a little less than the area 
of Scotland. Yet, restricted as is its area, 
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Van Diemen’s Land, and afterwards by the 
name of the actual navigator who first 
sighted its shores. But the Dutchmen 


it has not yet been fully settled, only 
4,766,644 acres having been alienated from 
the Crown when the latest tables were com- 
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puted. There are considerable tracts, there- 


fore, awaiting the axe and the plough, though 
not so many as the disparity between the 
amount of alienated land and the total area 
would indicate, for Tasmania is a mountainous 
country, and contains over a hundred moun- 
tains varying in height between one thousand 
and six thousand feet. Nearly all the best 
pastoral land is already sold. Many acres of 
agricultural land remain in the hands of the 
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the last settlement, and with a moderate 
outlay of capital make for himself a thriving 
agricultural home. On the other hand, the 
intending immigrant who does not wish to 
go through the first rough years which re- 
clamation of the land from Nature implies, 
may easily find good developed farms in the 
market. 

Agricultural land in 


Tasmania differs 


from that of many of the larger Colonies in 
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Crown, but they are all more or less heavily 
timbere! and at present difficult of access, 
though the Government is doing its best by 
building roads, bridges, and railways to 
extend transport facilities over the island. 
This unreclaimed bushland may be bought 
from the Government at £1 an acre in cash, 
or 26s. 8d. per acre if paid in fourteen annual 
instalments. So there is still room for the 
hardy pioneer to take up his station behind 


that there are no large areas of a uniform 
class. The Official Handbook of the Colony 
says that it would be difficult to find a farm 
of even two hundred acres which does not 
contain two or three different soils. This 
variety offers to the farmer plenty of scope 
for the cultivation of different crops; and 
mixed culture, though it has certain draw- 
backs, has the compensating advantage of 
giving varied interests to the farmer, and 
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mitigating the evil effects of the lean years 
in particular crops. The land in arable 
cultivation is roughly about a quarter of a 
million acres, and that laid down to per- 
manent artificial grasses is nearly the same. 
Judging from the return of cereal products, 
Tasmania compares very well with her 
sisters. The 1895-96 figures show that 
her 64,652 acres of wheat lands produced 
1,164,855 bushels, which works out to an 
average of 18°01 bushels to the acre. She 
is equally 
fortunate in 
her root 
crops. For 
example, the 
19,247 acres 
of potatoes 
yielded 
81,423 tons 
—an average 
of 4°23 tons 
to the acre— 
Which is con- 
siderably bet- 
ter than any 
other of the 
Colonies in 
the group 
(save New 
Zealand) can 
show. Hops 
also flourish 
luxuriantly, 
and it bodes 
well for the 
Colony’s 
agricultural 
future — that 
the hop 
gardens are 
rapidlytaking 
an important 
part in Tas- a 
mania’s rural prom a photo by) 
economy. 
But, excel- 

lent as are the results of Tasmania’s ordinary 
farming operations, it is as a producer of 
temperate zone fruits that she excels. Here 
in Britain she is best known by the apples. 
The quantity of raw apples we received in 
1896 from Tasmania reached a total of 
152,469 bushels, valued at £77,919. It is 
not necessary to say more in praise of their 
quality than to remind you how often com- 
parisons are made between British and 
Tasmanian apples to the disadvantage of the 
British. But Tasmanians should not be 
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satisfied with this £78,000 worth of yearly 
export. In the same year Britain received 
from the United States raw apples to the 
value of £672,243. Tasmania should carve 
a very big slice out of that supply. Nor 
should she confine herself to the apple trade. 
Wondrous tales are told of her giant pear 
trees. There is a tree at Launceston which 
is eighty-six feet high, and has produced 
over fifty bushels of fruit in one season. 
The total value of fruit, jam, and jam pulp 
exported 
from the 
Colony in 
1895 was 
£151,380. 

Tasmania 
is rich in 
other rural 
resources. 
The Colony 
holds one and 
a half million 
sheep, and 
the export of 
wool to Eng- 
land in 1896 
reached a 
total of 
5,639,920 Ibs. 
A glance at 
the accom- 
panying illus- 
tration is 
sufficient to 
indicate that 
Tasmania has 
ho mean 
wealth of 
timber, and 
those trees 
which cover 
the hillsides 
are good 
hardwoods of 
commercial 
value. The 
saw-milling business shows signs of develop- 
ment, and the industry should certainly be a 
success, seeing how near the forests are to 
shipping ports, enabling the timber to be 
sold at low prices. 

Tasmania, moreover, is a country of mines. 
Indeed, it is claimed that in proportion to 
her area she is the richest in mineral wealth 
of all the Australian Colonies. Already the 
mines employ between four and five thousand 
hands. Silver lead ore has at present the 
largest output, the extraction in 1896 
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amounting to 21,167 tons, worth £229,662, 
and, as those well known properties the Mount 
Bischoff and the Mount Lyell mines testify, 
tin and copper also exist in 
large quantities. The copper 
mines, however, await the 
construction of — transport 
facilities for their develop- 
ment; but the tin mines 
have made such progress that 
they now stand in the front 
rank of Tasmania’s mineral 
wealth. The output in 1896 
was valued at £285,720. 

And the inevitable gold 
is also found. The output in 
1896 was worth £234,697. 
‘Tasmania as a mining country 
looks like doing big things in the near future. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
The Fortunate Isles! ’Tis a ravishing 


title which Mr. Reeves has given to the 
Colony he so ably represents in London ; and 
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though, naturally, the head of an emigration 
office would be inclined to regard his Colony 
through rose-hued spectacles, one cannot 
deny that New Zealand has 
some right to its alluring 
pseudonym. The thrifty and 
industrious peasant, driven 
by economic stress from his 
own land to find in New 
Zealand a comfortable home 
and independence, would be 
little disposed to deny the 
claim ; the sportsman, who 
regards hungrily the Scottish 
deer forests of his rich neigh- 
bour, and can roam freely 
through the magnificent high- 
lands of New Zealand, where 
big deer are plentiful, would raise small 
objection ; the socialistic reformer, who sees 
the Earthly Paradise in the extension of 
State functions, would acclaim the title. The 
new woman must look longingly on the land 
where divorce laws are equal and the parlia- 
mentary candidate sues for woman’s hand. 





DRESSING SHEDS AT MOUNT BISCHOFF TIN MINE, TASMANIA, 
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New Zealand, like Tasmania, was dis- 
covered by Tasman in 1642, but he made 
little exploitation of his find—he did not 
trouble even to land. For 127 years 
afterwards the Maoris were left in undisputed 
possession. Then came Captain Cook, but 
settlement was still delayed. Not until 1825 
was colonisation attempted, and then local 
prejudice—in the persons of the Maoris— 
caused the attempt to fail. Settlement really 
began with the founding of Wellington on 
the 22nd of January, 1840. A week after- 
wards the Queen’s sovereignty was proclaimed, 
and the Colony was a dependency of New 
South Wales until 1841. Fifteen years 
afterwards it received responsible Govern- 
ment. The total area of the Colony is 
104,471 square miles, including 438 miles 
of outlying groups of islands which are 
practically useless for settlement. The 
Colony, therefore, is in size about one-seventh 
less than the United Kingdom. On the 
12th of April, 1896, it had a population 
of 703,360, besides about 40,000 Maoris. 

New Zealand is especially interesting to 
political, social, and economic students, in 
that this Colony has more boldly adopted 
the modern socialistic idea than any other 
State in the civilised world. So far the 
experiment seems to have been successful. 
It is conspicuous in the new system of land 
tenure, which finds its Charter in the Land 
Act of 1892. The New Zealand Govern- 
ment believes in keeping the ownership of 
the land in the hands of the State. It is 
not dogmatic on the point, and will sell land 
outright, but it prefers a system of perpetual 
leases, under which the tenant pays an 
annual rent of four per cent. on the value. 
The tenant is secured in his holding, and is, 
for all practical purposes, an owner, except 
that the land tax system precludes him 
from reaping the reward of unearned in- 
crement. This goes to the State, but the 
tenant has full compensation for any im- 
provements he may make in the land, and is 
not called upon to pay more in taxation or 
rent by reason of his own industry and skill. 
The State also advances money to settlers at 
five per cent. interest, and only demands 
repayment of the principal in annual instal- 
ments of one per cent. The total area 
alienated up to the commencement of April, 
1896, was 21,365,182 acres. Including 
1,210,340 acres for pastoral runs, the area 
still open for selection is 2,879,945 acres. 
In addition to this, and to lands belonging 
to the Maoris, there remain a_ total of 
16,617,175 acres, of which about a quarter 


consist of barren mountain tops, lakes, ete. 
In extent of unsettled country, New Zealand 
vannot compare with the other Austral- 
asian Colonies, yet there is still room for many 
more settlers than the land at present 
holds. 

New Zealand’s chief industries are the 
allied productions of wool and frozen mutton. 
In 1895 the Colony’s sheep runs mustered a 
total of 19,826,604 head, rather more than 
Queensland’s total, and it is confidently 
predicted that the Colony has no’ yet half 
reached her sheep-carrying capacity. Of 
wool the total annual produce in 1895 was 
132,632,901 Ibs., an increase of 45°17 per 
cent. over the clip ten years previously. It 
is a big amount, but it must not be assumed 
that the figures spell over-production, or 
even the limit of production, for the world’s 
wool clip is over two and a halt billion 
pounds weight annually ; and, remembering 
the excellent quality of New Zealand wool 
and the climatic and other favourable condi- 
tions under which it is produced, one cannot 
deny the existence of room for considerable 
further expansion in the New Zealand 
wool trade. The room for expansion is 
further evidenced when we recollect the 
great collateral industry which enables New 
Zealand to make profitable use of her shorn 
sheep. New Zealand went into the frozen 
mutton trade in 1882, and the trade has 
advanced with gigantic strides. In 1896 
she sent to us 1,079,109 hundredweights of 
frozen mutton. She has created the trade, 
and she has practically a monopoly of it ; 
the efforts of the River Plate and other 
competitors to stay her progress have so far 
been practically futile. Nor does New 
Zealand hold the trade by price cutting to 
the margin of production cost. The New 
Zealand sheep farmer who delivers carcasses 
at his shipping port (and in these narrow 
islands no one is very far from a shipping 
port), and receives twopence a pound therefor, 
makes a handsome profit on the transaction. 

The increase in cattle during the last 
decade has been less marked. Still, there 
has been a substantial increase during the 
past five years, and the Colony now carries 
1,018,776 head. It should carry more, for 
New Zealand cattle are free from the diseases 
which afflict cattle in other countries. Indeed, 
there is said to be only one other country— 
Iceland—which is similarly immune; and 
the Arctic rigour of the Icelandic winter 
makes ridiculous a comparison between the 
relative profitableness of stock raising in 
Iceland and in New Zealand. 
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Mention of cattle suggests consideration 
of New Zealand’s dairying capacities. As in 
Victoria, so in New Zealand, it seems likely 
that the dairy will in the future form the 
staple industry. New Zealand has entered 
on the struggle for the world’s butter and 
cheese market. Any success she has hitherto 
gained is attributable to the introduction 
and growth of the factory system; and, 
naturally, in a Colony which appreciates 
acutely the advantages of democratic associa- 
tion for economic purposes, the co-operative 
method is entering largely into the dairy 
factory system. Naturally also, the Govern- 
ment has extended its aid to the industry by 
appointing a dairy expert and instructors, 
who visit factories to give lectures and other 
assistance. So far, it must be confessed, New 
Zealand butter is more a matter of promise 
than performance. The factory butter seems 
to be in the right way ; but the home-made 
article, of which there is still a good deal 
produced, is not as a rule of the quality 
necessary for winning a world market. New 
Zealanders will doubtless improve in this 
regard, for everything is in their favour. 
They have a humid climate and abundance 
of water; their sown grass is already ten 
times greater than all the rest of Australasia’s, 
and these grasses are said to be much 
more prolific. They have easy access to 
shipping ports, and they, of all people, should 
well understand the working of the freezing 
chamber. 

Grain at present seems under a slight cloud, 
but surely a passing cloud, for New Zealand 
wheat lands are not easily beaten. Hitherto 
there has been a disposition, common to 
new countries, to disregard the laws of 
rotation, and to work the land with one crop 
year after year for all it is worth. But the 
New Zealanders are too shrewd a race to 
pursue this wasteful policy for long. Their 
land will grow all the cereals and all the root 
crops in profusion ; while, as for manures, 
no land in the world should be better off. The 
offal of those millions of slaughtered sheep 
afford an unrivalled profusion of cheap raw 
material to the artificial manure manufacturer. 
Just now oats form the chief cereal export. 

The total value of all agricultural pro- 
duce raised in New Zealand in 1896 was 
£5,112,351, about half of this being credited 
to grain and pulse. 

But New Zealand is also going to be a 
fruit country. It has not done much so 
far ; but, with its fertile soil and its fine and 
varied climate, it is capable of producing not 
only all sorts of British fruits (Auckland’s 
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orchards grow excellent apples in abundance, 
and are worth £40 or £50 per acre in 
favourable seasons), but those fruits, such as 
oranges, lemons, olives, and grapes, which 
need a warmer climate than England’s. 
Cider manufacture is already making good 
progress, whilst the cultivation of olives and 
the manufacture of olive oil in the North 
Island seems likely to become an important 
industry. 

New Zealand cannot compare with the 
Australian Continent as a timber country ; 
yet it possesses timber resources of no mean 
value. The kauri tree is its specialty. The 
value of the output of sawn timber in 1895 
was £898,807, which places timber fourth 
on the list of New Zealand industries. The 
saw mills alone employ over 4,000 hands. 
Of not less importance than the kauri tree is 
the kauri gum, which is so largely used for 
the manufacture of oil varnish and for 
glazing calico. (It has also a surreptitious 
use in the matter of “amber” pipe stems.) 
Kauri gum is fourth on the list of exports, 
no less than 7,425 tons (at £56 8s. a ton) 
having been sent away in 1895. Kauri gum 
digging is not, perhaps, the most profitable 
of mining industries, but it affords a fair 
living to the workman who prefers a vagrant, 
independent life to settled work or the 
chance of a fortune; and it has proved of 
great service to the unemployed in times of 
commercial depression. 

I have left gold to the last paragraph, not 
because the industry is unimportant—for 
gold is third on the list of New Zealand’s 
exports, and the industry has recently 
received a fillip—but because other industries 
stand out more prominently in a view of 
New Zealand’s industrial future ; 293,491 ozs. 
of gold were produced in 1895, and their 
value was £1,162,164. Though the palmy 
days of New Zealand’s gold mining was the 
decade following the rush to Gabriel’s Gully 
in 1861, there is good hope that with the 
better methods of mining and treatment of 
the ores recently introduced, the future of 
New Zealand gold will for many years to 
coine be little less prosperous than has been 
the past. 

The value of the coal raised in New 
Zealand in 1895 was £410,762, but this 
comparatively small production is no criterion 
of the Colony’s coal resources. These have 
been roughly estimated at 444,000,000 tons, 
and the quality of that raised up to the 
present has stood severe tests of excellence. 
The industry awaits harbour improvements 
for its development. 
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THE EMPEROR’S DETECTIVE. 


By Percy ANDRE. 


Illustrated by Ropert Sauper, R.B.A. 


III.—THE INCIDENT OF THE PRINCESS IN DISGUISE AND THE 
CONSPIRACY IN THE HOSTELRY AT WITTICHAU. 





A ITTICHAU is a small garrison 
town of about fifty thousand 
inhabitants on the borders of 
Silesia. It is situated at a 
distance of about two hundred 
and fifty miles from Bero- 
lingen, and lies upon the direct railway route 
between that city and the Austrian capital. 

I would spare the reader these dry 
geographical statistics but for the fact that, 
by what I have always considered one of the 
strangest coincidences in my career, this 
place now became the scene of events so 
startling in character that it can scarcely be 
wondered at if in their sequel I was induced 
to cast all my good resolves to the four 
winds and enter once more upon the course 
of strange adventure which I had vowed to 
abandon. 

Perhaps some may consider that I already 
partly broke that vow by repairing to 
Wittichau at all, which I did the second 
night after my dismissal from the Bieberstein 
household. My object, however, was not the 
search of adventure, but merely the gratifi- 
cation of a very natural desire to learn the 
true facts regarding the alleged marriage of 
the woman who had tricked me so shamefully 
seven or eight months before. 

The means of obtaining light on this 
point appeared very simple, for I reckoned 
that, if what she had told me that night of 
my adventure in the house in the Waldstrasse 
were true, I should find a leaf in the Witti- 
chau register of marriages missing, and in 
that event could consider her story estab- 
lished. Unfortunately, I did not reckon 
that my polite request to be allowed to 
inspect the register would be met with a 
surly negative on the part of the official 
entrusted with the safe-keeping of these 
important records; and, as this proved to 
be the case, I saw the success of my quest 
barred at the outset by an insuperable 
obstacle. 

So much, then, for the innoceace of my 














purpose in going to Wittichau and my 
failure to obtain the knowledge I desired. 
The knowledge I did obtain there proved to 
be of a different description altogether, and 
was certainly not of my seeking. But the 
facts shall speak for themselves. 

I had taken up my quarters at a well- 
known roadside tavern or hostelry, about 
two miles from Wittichau proper, which 
possessed a certain interest in my eyes from 
the fact of its having once harboured beneath 
its roof the famous hero of the Seven Years’ 
War—the great warrior king who may be 
said to have prepared, if not laid, the founda- 
tion of Arminia’s present greatness. In the 
garden of this ancient hostelry, appropriately 
christened “ Zum Alten Fritz,” I was nursing 
my disappointment at the failure of my 
expedition early in the afternoon after my 
arrival in Wittichau, when my mind was 
suddenly diverted from the thoughts of my 
personal affairs by an incident which set my 
curiosity agog in quite a new direction. 

It was a lovely spring day, and I had 
ensconced myself, fortified with a bottle of 
choice Rhine wine, in an arbour at the lower 
end of the garden, to deliberate on my next 
move. Possibly the warmth of the afternoon 
sun, which shone almost unhindered through 
the scarcely-developed foliage of the creeper 
growing up the lattice-work of the arbour, 
or, more likely still, the wine I had drunk, 
exercised a soporific effect upon me. At any 
rate, I fell into a quiet slumber, from which 
I was awakened by the sound of voices 
close by. 

The persons conversing appeared to be 
sauntering to and fro on the short pathway 
running along the hedge at the end of the 
garden, for their voices rose and fell at 
regular intervals, enabling me only to catch 
disjointed snatches of their discourse. That 
this latter was of a nature to interest me and 
justify my playing the ré/e of an eavesdropper 
will be conceded by the most scrupulous of 
men when I state that its subject was no less 
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a personage than his Majesty the Emperor 
Willibald of Arminia, and that one of the 
two individuals engaged in it, incredible as 
it may sound in view of the humble sur- 
roundings I am speaking of, was a person of 
scarcely inferior rank. At least, no other 
supposition was possible, unless I were to 
assume that some absurd farce was being 
enacted for my especial delectation, for 
the first words that reached my ear upon my 
awaking were these— 
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shall naturally be exposed to certain risks, 
which——” 

“T fully understand your motives, Doctor,” 
the other here broke in, in a tone which I 
thought had a touch of contempt in it ; 
“we need not discuss this further. The 
compensation you are to receive for such 
services as you may have to render is a 
matter I leave you to settle with others who 
are more conversant with these things. You 
would oblige me, however by dropping the 

















** Needless to say, I was by this time on the tip-toe of excited curiosity, and strained my ears to 
the utmost to catch some further scraps of their conversation.” 


“T can assure your Royal Highness that 
there are not ten physicians of repute in 
3erolingen who would not cheerfully confirm 
the testimony I am prepared to give re- 
garding his Majesty’s lamentable mental 
derangement. If I have attached somewhat 
rigorous conditions to the rendering of that 
testimony, I beg your Royal Highness to 
believe that I am not actuated by any 
mercenary motives in doing so. In my 
position as body physician to his Majesty I 


formal appellation you are good enough to 
bestow upon me. While I am here I am 
plain Herr Leopold, and would beg you to 
treat and address me accordingly.” 

They passed out of my hearing at this 
point, and by the time they again came 
within earshot the drift of their conversation 
had altered. Evidently the chief personage 
Herr Leopold, as he dubbed himself, had 
come there to meet had not kept his appoint- 
ment, and his disgust at being kept waiting 
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found vent in frequent strong exclamations 
of impatience. 

“Tf he should play us false,” I heard him 
say angrily, “he shall pay dearly for it.” 
And, again—*“ This matter must be consum- 
mated before another week has passed ; there 
are too many interests involved, and further 
delay may bring premature disclosure. Why 
is he not here? His non-appearance is, to 
say the least, very suspicious. I don’t like 
the man’s reputation—I don’t like the man’s 
reputation |” 

He repeated this last sentiment several 
times, but I could gather nothing further of 
the personage referved to, excepting that he 
was, according to the assurance of the indi- 
vidual I had heard addressed as “ Doctor,” 
detained upon some other important business 
with the particulars of which the doctor was 
not acquainted. 

Needless to say, I was by this time on the 
tip-toe of excited curiosity, and strained my 
ears to the utmost to catch some further 
scraps of their conversation. But it was 
evident that, failing the presence of the 
principal agent in the conspiracy of which I 
had so accidentally obtained a_ general 
outline, the illustrious guest of mine host of 
the “ Alter Fritz” felt disinclined to talk. 
Indeed, he presently notified his intention of 
retiring to his room in the hostelry, where he 
would await the arrival of the third party to 
the conference, and, after exchanging a few 
more remarks, the two men sauntered away 
again in the direction of the house. 

I waited until the sound of their retreating 
footsteps was lost in the distance, and then 
emerged from my place of concealment in a 
state of considerable perturbation. What I 
had heard was plainly a plot to depose and 
possibly incarcerate His Majesty the Emperor 
Willibald on the plea of lunacy. But, having 
heard it, what was I to do with it? It was 
impossible to say who else might not be 
implicated in this nefarious design, for, as 
all the world knows, his somewhat eccentric 
Majesty’s reign, though a subject of 
unmingled satisfaction to himself, had not 
been so to everybody else, and to assess the 
number of those who would have joyfully 
endorsed the physician’s certificate as to his 
mental incapability would entail work almost 
assuming the dimensions of a census. 

One thing I felt certain of. It was not 
likely that a plan of this far-reaching 
character would have been seriously con- 
sidered unless the co-operation of men nearer 
the Imperial throne than those whose 
conversation I had overheard had been first 


secured. Such danger, therefore, as was 
threatening the Emperor was obviously very 
Imminent. 

Could it be possible that Herr von Retzow, 
the astute detective who was supposed to 
hold in the palm of his hand the threads of 
all the political intrigues festering at the 
court of Berolingen, was ignorant of this 
strange conspiracy ? It afforded me a sense 
of no little satisfaction to think that I was 
to be the means of acquainting him with 
these startling facts. Perhaps I should not 
have contemplated such a thing, after what 
I considered the shameful duplicity with 
which he had treated me in the matter of 
the abduction of the Princess of Bieberstein, 
had I known of any other channel through 
which I could have conveyed a warning to 
the Emperor. But I knew of no other, and, 
after all, though my faith in the perfect 
integrity of Herr von Retzow had been 
rather rudely shaken, I had no reason to 
harbour any doubts as to his loyalty to the 
sovereign whose interests he pretended to 
serve. 

Deliberating on these matters, I returned 
to the inn and mounted the stairs to my 
room. The place was of pretty ancient 
origin, as was evidenced by the straggling 
nature of its structure, it having apparently 
been a good deal altered and added to at 
various dates during the course of _ its 
chequered existence. Situated as it was just 
at the junction of two very important high- 
ways, it had in former days done service as 
a convenient halting-place for travellers 
journeying by stage coach or otherwise to 
and from almost every part of the province. 
The railroads had long put an end _ to its 
profitable utility in this respect, but it still 
remained on the spot where it had stood for so 
many a year, unchanged externally, as a 
memento of the romantic old days which we 
now only read of in books, or sometimes still 
hear of, in their retrospective moods, from 
the lips of our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. 

The room I had had assigned to me was 
situated in the main, and probably oldest, 
part of the building, and overlooked the 
entrance porch facing the high road to 
Wittichau. As I entered it I heard a 
carriage drive up at a rapid pace from the 
direction of the town and stop at the inn 
door. Impelled by curiosity to ascertain 
what kind of guest or guests it was bringing 
to mine host of the “ Alter Fritz,” and think- 
ing I might possibly catch a glimpse of the 
gentleman whose lack of punctuality had so 
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seriously displeased my unknown friend in 
the garden below, I stepped quickly to the 
window and looked out. 

I was just in time to see the coat-tails of a 
man disappear into the house. But the 
carriage had not discharged all its freight. 
Two ladies now alighted and passed quickly 
into the hostelry. The one, a slim, girlish 
figure, wore a thick veil which completely 
hid her features. The other I recognised 
instantly as my former acquaintance of 
Wittichau, the mistress of the house in the 
Waldstrasse. 

For a moment or two I remained at the 
window scarcely realising the full import of 
what I had seen. Then gradually something 
in the figure and carriage of the girl in the 
veil began to impress itself upon me as 
familiar, and my heart gave a great leap. 
Was it possible ? Could this be the Princess 
Alexandrine? I gave myself no time to 
weigh the probability or improbability of 
her appearance here, at an obscure country 
inn some 250 miles from Berolingen, but, 
hastening from the room, made my way with 
all speed downstairs, where I hoped to 
intercept the newcomers before they were 
conducted to their room. 

On reaching the ground floor I found no 
trace of the man, but the two ladies were 
crossing the lobby towards the staircase I 
had just descended. They were already 
within a few feet of me, when of a sudden 
my friend from Wittichau perceived me, and, 
seizing her companion by the arm, literally 
whisked her into a passage leading to the 
left wing of the house, at the end of which 
[ knew there was a smaller stairway to the 
floor above. 

Determined not to be so easily foiled, and 
now more certain than ever that the veiled 
lady was the Princess of Bieberstein, I 
followed as quickly as I could without 
exciting the attention of the idlers standing 
about in the lobby. The corridor was so 
dark that in rushing along it I was in 
imminent peril of breaking my neck ; and, 
indeed, just as I arrived at the foot of the 
staircase I stumbled rather heavily against 
someone apparently approaching from the 
opposite direction. The person, whoever it 
was-—for it was impossible to recognise his 
features in the dark passage—appeared to lose 
his equilibrium, and only saved himself 
from falling headlong by clutching me 
round the neck. I apologised hastily, and 
shaking myself free as soon as I could, con- 
tinued on my way. But the consequence of 
the delay was that I only reached the top of 


the small stairway in time to see the objects 
of my pursuit vanish into one of the rooms 
on the first floor, slamming and locking the 
door behind them. 

I stood for a moment irresolute. Should 
I knock and demand admission? My 
purpose might be misconstrued, and possibly 
land me in unpleasant difficulties, should the 
occupants of the room resent my intrusion. 

I was still revolving the matter in my 
mind when I heard the heavy tread of a 
man ascending the stairs, and instinctively 
drew aside to wait until he came into view 
and I could ascertain who it was. I fancied 
now, as I thought of the occurrence a moment 
or two ago in the passage below, that the 
person who had collided so violently with me 
there had clung to me somewhat more 
tenaciously than the occasion called for, and 
I suspected some design in his action. The 
moment the individual I now heard 
approaching turned the corner at the top 
of the stairs I knew that my suspicion had 
been only too well founded. It was no 
other than Herr von Retzow himself. 

[ waited with breathless expectation to see 
what his next movement would be, feeling 
certain that he would proceed straight to the 
room I had just seen the ladies enter. Nor 
did I prove mistaken. Looking cautiously 
around him, apparently expecting to see me, 
he advanced a few steps along the passage in 
the direction of the room in question. His 
hand was already upon the handle of the 
door, and I was preparing to dart forward 
and enter with him, if necessary by force, 
when something entirely unexpected hap- 
pened which altered the whole aspect of 
affairs. 

It was the sudden appearance upon tlic 
scene of another personage, who now came 
hurrying along the passage towards the main 
staircase. As he caught sight of Herr von 
tetzow he stopped abruptly, and, addressing 
him by name, exclaimed-— 

“Why, here you are! Upon my soul, 
man, you have an enviable nerve. The Prince 
has been fretting and fuming like an over- 
heated steam engine for the last half hour. 
If he is kept waiting much longer, there will 
be the devil to pay.” 

Although I could not see the speaker, for 
his back was turned to me, I recognised his 
voice at once. It was that of the gentleman 
whose conversation with the mysterious 
stranger I had overheard in the garden of 
the hostelry that afternoon. 

There was a moment’s pause, then a 
muttered exclaination of impatience, half- 
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suppressed, followed by an admonition to 
remember that even the walls of a country 
inn are liable to have ears, and the two men 
proceeded together down the passage towards 
the main staircase. 

I issued from the recess in which I had 
concealed myself, hardly daring to trust the 
evidence of my own senses. So the personage 
Herr Leopold, as he called himself, had come 
here to meet was none other than Herr von 
Retzow himself, and I, idiot that I was, had 
been on the point of confiding the dangerous 
secret I had become possessed of to the very 
man whom it most nearly concerned. 

The alarming nature of this discovery 
almost caused me to lose my interest in the 
Princess of Bieberstein and her detention in 
this obscure place ; for that she was detained 
here against her will, and that Herr von 
Retzow had some hand in the business, was 
now a matter of settled conviction with me. 
After cudgelling my brains in vain to devise 
some means of obtaining an interview with 
the Princess, I decided to post myself at the 
entrance to the inn, where she was bound to 
pass me if she left the place again, which I 
had reason to suppose she would do shortly, 
seeing that the carriage she had come in was 
still waiting outside. 

I found the lobby below now almost 
deserted, save for the presence of the land- 
lord himself, a rather surly specimen of his 
genus, from whom I vainly endeavoured to 
extract some information regarding his 
strange guests. I believe the fellow had 
been warned against me or cautioned not to 
talk, for he received my inquiries with ill- 
concealed suspicion, and evidently regarded 
my continued presence in the lobby as an 
impertinent intrusion. I was not to be 
deterred from my purpose, however, by surly 
looks and rude insinuations, and only stuck 
all the more obstinately to my post. I had 
been there about an hour, and the shades of 
evening were already beginning to fall, when 
the two persons I had heard conversing in the 
garden came down the stairs, and, passing out 
of the house, walked away in the direction of 
the town. 

Evidently the conference with Herr von 
Retzow had ended satisfactorily, for the 
countenance of the distinguished stranger 
wore an expression of contentment which 
had been absent from it before. But where 
was Herr von Retzow himself? Had he 
remained behind for some purpose of his 
own? And if so, for what purpose ? I felt 
uneasy and at a loss what to do. 

Presently I observed the driver of the 


carriage that had drawn up on the opposite 
side of the road touch up his horses and 
drive slowly away in the direction taken by 
the two strangers. The manner in which 
this occurred was such as to convince me 
that the man had obeyed a signal from the 
house, and I involuntarily suspected some 
devilry. For all I knew of the place and its 
surroundings, there might be some back 
entrance where the carriage could drive up 
unseen, in which case my good friends were 
likely to escape with their captive unobserved, 
while I was standing here like a fool watching 
an empty space. 

The thought was no sooner conceived 
than I had made up my mind how to act. 
Deserting my post, therefore, I now made 
my way once more with all speed to the 
floor above, and, proceeding straight to the 
room where I had seen the Princess and her 
companion enter an hour or more before, I 
knocked boldly and demanded admission. 

No answer came, however, and everything 
remained so still in the room that I could 
have almost doubted the possibility of any 
living soul being in it. I called through the 
keyhole, stating who I was, and asking the 
Princess to inform me if she were there of 
her own free will, in which case I would 
retire satisfied. But the result was the same. 
All remained quiet. 

Exasperated at this persistent silence, I 
now brought my whole weight to bear upon 
the door, for [ was determined to gain an 
entrance by fair means or foul. Thanks to 
the rottenness of the ancient woodwork, it 
yielded to the pressure at once, and, the door 
flying open, I all but tumbled headlong into 
the room. 

To my surprise, I found that it was empty. 
There was an inner door in the side wall, 
however, which evidently led to an adjoining 
apartment, and, after trying it and finding it 
locked, I knocked loudly upon the panels. 
Although I received no answer, I could hear 
this time unmistakable sounds of someone 
moving on the otherside. I therefore called 
out that unless the door were unlocked 
immediately I would burst it open. The 
threat appeared to have some effect, for a 
key was presently inserted in the lock on the 
other side, and the voice of a man called to 
me to have a moment’s patience. 

The person, whoever it was, fumbled some 
time with the lock, apparently without 
succeeding in turning the key. At last, in 
response to my impatient exclamations, he 
suggested that the door might be bolted on 
my side. I looked, but though there was a 
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bolt on my side of the door, it was with- 
drawn, and, concluding that the fellow was 
playing a game with me to delay my 
admittance, I was just about to repeat my 
performance of a minute before, when I 
suddenly heard the click of the key turning 
in the lock, and the next moment the door 
was opened from the other side. 

I rushed into the room, and saw myself 
face to face with Herr von Retzow. Not 


throttle you where you stand, and put an 
end to your rascally existence.” 

The words were scarcely out of my mouth 
when I heard the grating sound of carriage 
wheels in the distance ; and, darting to the 
window, which overlooked a portion of the 
garden running parallel with the high road, 
I saw the conveyance I had been watching 
downstairs drive away at a rapid pace towards 
Wittichau, with the Princess and her com- 

panion inside. 











I had been fooled. 
Doubtless the carriage 
[ had seen drive off a 
few moments — before 
had merely changed its 
position in obedience 
to a signal from the 
house. In all proba- 
bility it had drawn up 
again at the garden 
gate a little further on, 
and the Princess had 
then been hurried 
downstairs and through 
the garden to the high 
road, whilst I was being 
kept parleying for ad- 
mittance at the inner 
door connecting this 
apartment with the one 
I had first entered. 

The ugly smile, full 
of triumphant malice, 
which flitted across 
Herr von Retzow’s 
features as I turned 
away from the window 
and looked at him, 
tempted me sorely to 
carry out the threat | 
had uttered a few mo- 
ments ago, and strangle 
the fellow there and 
then. But I wanted to 








“*T saw the conveyance I had been watching downst: 
rapid pace towards Wittichau.” 


another soul was visible. Without waiting 
to exchange a word with him, I darted to 
the outer door of the room, but only to find 
it locked. 

“May I ask,” Herr von Retzow now 
inquired in a cold, harsh voice, “ what is the 
meaning of this insolent intrusion ? ” 

“The meaning is this,” I exclaimed angrily ; 
“that, unless you conduct me_ without 
an instant’s delay to the presence of her 
Highness the Princess Alexandrine, I shall 


obtain information re- 
garding the destination 
of the Princess, and 
this would hardly have been the way to 
secure it. I restrained myself, therefore, for 
the time being, and, addressing my com- 
panion politely, told him in very plain words 
that I considered our compact at an end, 
and that, unless he complied with my demand, 
and took instant measures to deliver the 
Princess Alexandrine into my keeping, I 
would make matters uncommonly warm for 
him. 

“You may think the game is entirely 


uirs drive away at a 
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yours, my friend,” I said quietly. “But I 
happen to possess a trump card which you 
have quite left out of the reckoning, and it 
will depend upon your next move whether I 
play it or not.” 

He made no answer, but stood regarding 
me as before with a grin of contemptuous 
amusement, as if I were some prattling idiot 
whose words it was not worth while to take 
seriously. I felt my choler rising, and 
continued in a tone of irony— 

“To be more explicit, my precious Herr 
von Retzow, I have not passed the last six 
hours in this ramshackle old inn without 
ascertaining the full depth of your loyalty to 
the sovereign you pretend to serve, and I 
would advise you to consult both your 
interests and those of your friend, ‘ Herr 
Leopold,’ before you defy the man who 
holds the fate of both of you in the palm 
of his hand.” 

This time I had hit straight home. The 
expression of the man’s countenance changed 
instantly, and he turned pale as death. 

“You fool of an Englishman!” he ex- 
claimed suddenly, pointing with energy 
towards the window, “look out there.” 

The impressiveness of his tone and action 
startled me, and I stepped quickly to the 
window and looked out. As I did so I 
heard a low laugh behind me, and, turning 
round swiftly, saw Herr von Retzow dis- 
appear through the door leading to the 
adjoining apartment. With one bound I 
was across the room again, but not before he 
had closed the door and drawn the bolt on 
the other side, locking me in the room. 

I rushed to the other door, which gave on 
to the passage, but it was locked too, and I 
was a prisoner. I threw myself with all my 
weight against it, thinking to burst it open 
as I had done the one of the adjoining 
room. But my efforts in this instance 
proved unavailing, and I had to desist. 
Nor was I more fortunate with the inner 
door. They both opened into the room I was 
confined in, and, consequently, no pressure 
from my side could make the locks yield. 

“ Fairly caught,” I muttered to myself, 
feeling more ashamed at the easy way I had 
allowed myself to be duped than angry at 
the plight I found myself in. I had little 
leisure, however, to devote to thoughts of 
this description, for there now arose such a 
hubbub and noise in the hostelry below that 
I concluded Herr von Retzow had lost no 
time in informing the landlord of what had 
occurred, no doubt varnishing his tale to 
suit his own purposes. 
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As I listened I could hear the staircase 
creak in the distance under the tread of 
several pairs of feet. Presently there was a 
rush of people in the passage, a key was 
inserted in the lock, and the next instant 
Herr von Retzow appeared on the threshold 
accompanied by the landlord and two of 
the inn hands. 

“T call upon you in the Emperor’s name 
to arrest that man,” he said, pointing to me. 
“ He is a dangerous foreign anarchist.” 

Evidently the landlord was aware of his 
guest’s calling, for he received his order in 
that peculiarly obsequious manner which is 
so eminently characteristic of the Arminian 
in his dealings with police officials. Motion- 
ing to his two assistants to follow him, he 
advanced a step or two into the room, and 
then came to an abrupt halt, trembling in 
every limb like an aspen leaf. He had good 
cause for this exhibition of fear, for I had 
quietly drawn my revolver and covered him 
with it. 

“The first one who advances another 
step,” I said, “ will be a dead man. I have 
a bullet here for each of you, and a couple 
to spare.” 

I retreated backwards towards the open 
window as I spoke, and, lifting myself 
quickly on to the ledge, sat regarding my 
would-be captors with a look of defiance. 

Remember,” I said, as I took a rapid 
survey of the height and the ground below, 
“the man who hinders or follows me takes 
his life in his hands. That villain there ”— 
and I pointed my revolver at Herr von 
Retzow, whose right hand had made an 
ominous movement towards his breastpocket 
—“ is a traitor to the Emperor whose name 
he misuses, and I warn you to beware of 
him.” 

With these words I vaulted quickly over 
the ledge and took a flying leap to the 
ground beneath. I was not a minute too 
soon, for a bullet whizzed so close by my 
head as I fell that I felt the hair on my 
crown stir as it passed. It was from Herr 
von Retzow’s pistol, and I had hardly 
gathered myself up from the soft ground 
on which I had fallen and started to run for 
the hedge beyond which the open fields lay, 
when three more shots followed quickly one 
upon the other, each striking the earth 
within no great distance from me. 

But the dusk had now deepened consider- 
ably, and it would have been the merest 
chance had I been struck. Once over the 
garden hedge, and I could defy all pursuit. 
It was an easy vault over, and a minute later 
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I had gained the tract of potato field that 
stretched from the hedge to a small copse of 
hazelnut trees about half a mile distant. 

It was my object to gain this cover with 
as little loss of time as possible. Not that I 
had any apprehension of being followed and 
vaptured. I would have matched myself 
at a foot race with the fleetest runner in all 
Arminia. But I thought it expedient to 
put myself out of my pursuers’ sight as 
quickly as I could, and this was the best 
means that presented itself of doing so. 

When I reached my goal at last I threw 
myself on the ground at the foot of a solitary 
birch tree, and proceeded to consider the 
situation. Had anyone, I thought to myself 
dolefully, ever experienced such vicissitudes 
of fortune within so short a time as I had 
since my arrival in Berolingen ? I cursed 
the hour which had thrown: me in the path 
of this villainous von Retzow, and I cursed 
my own folly in always casting myself 
incontinently into the breach for others who 
concerned me no more than did the man in 
the moon. For, after all, what interest had 
I in the fate of the Princess of Bieberstein, 
or, for the matter of that, in the sanity or 
insanity of his self-opinionated Majesty the 
Emperor Willibald of Arminia, whose in- 
carceration as a lunatic, if permitted by his 
own people, would certainly be hailed by 
many outside of his dominions as a boon 
and a blessing to mankind? As for the 
wilful little Princess Alexandrine, I had 
some suspicion that she was herself not 
altogether free from participation in the 
trickery that had been played upon me that 
afternoon. It struck me at least as strange, 
now I thought the matter over calmly, that 
one so spirited as I knew her to be should 
submit so tamely to the coercion I had 
supposed her to be enduring. 

At all events, I resolved to wash my 
hands henceforth of her and her fate, and 
proceeded to turn my thoughts to my own 
immediate future. My first consideration 
was how I was to get safely back to 
Berolingen ; for return there I must, since 
all I possessed in the world was stored away 
in the old trunk I had left behind me in my 
lodgings. I had no doubt that Herr von 
Retzow, using his influence at police head- 
quarters, would take prompt measures to 
have my person secured on my arrival in the 
capital. Unless, therefore, I was desirous of 
gaining some practical experience of the 
methods adopted by the Arminian police 
authorities towards prisoners suspected of 
anarchistic tendencies, I was compelled to 


devise some means of escaping the vigilance 
of the secret police agents who would be 
sure to infest the railway stations with a 
full description of my personality in their 
pockets. 

The plan I eventually hit upon was a 
very simple one. Instead of proceeding to 
Wittichau, where I might have been seized, 
I passed the night in walking a distance of 
some twenty miles to the next railroad town. 
Here, after due inquiry, | boarded a train 
bound for a southern junction, where | 
changed for Berolingen, thereby returning 
to the capital by a roundabout route which 
no one, coming from Wittichau, would be 
expected to take. To make assurance doubly 
sure, I left the train a couple of stations 
before the terminus, and rode into the city 
on one of the numerous car lines that 
connect it with the surrounding places. 

The detour I made cost me a delay of 
more than six hours, and it was towards 
eight o’clock the next evening when J at 
last reached my lodgings in the Kanonier- 
strasse. [I was weary and disgusted—- 
disgusted at being footballed about in this 
humiliating fashion from one puzzling situ- 
ation to the other, and more than ever 
determined to turn my back upon a country 
where my experiences had all been of so 
fruitless and disappointing a nature. 

Had I only carried this determination into 
effect there and then, I should have been 
spared much subsequent pain and regret. 
But, as if everything conspired to urge me 
further along on the career I had once 
launched upon, an incident now occurred 
which overthrew all my fine resolves and 
revived in me once more in all its vigour 
that luckless spirit of adventure which recent 
events had all but quelled. It was this. 

Upon my arrival at my lodgings, my 
landlady, a good-natured old soul, who in 
the palmy days of her youth had been an 
actress of some repute at the Court of St. 
Petersburg, drew my attention to an oblong 
box, some three feet long, which had been 
left at my address on the previous day. I 
had paid no heed to the matter at first, being 
engrossed with other thoughts; but the 
persistent anxiety of the good old lady that 
I should open the box and examine its 
contents led me to suspect that she had 
given way to her curiosity during my 
absence, and already knew what it con- 
tained. To humour her whim, therefore, 
I proceeded to open the thing, when, to my 
astonishment, I found neatly packed up in it 
the complete costume of an English courtier 
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of the fifteenth century, together with a 
sword and a mask. Pinned to the packet 
was a large gilt-edged official card, issued 
from the Imperial Chamberlain’s office and 
inviting the attendance of Mr. Walter 
Raleigh, late Stallmeister to her Highness 
the Dowager Duchess of Bieberstein, at the 
masked ball given 
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instant as to what I should do under the 
circumstances. The temptation to plunge 
once more into the mysterious life I was just 
about to quit was simply irresistible in the 
form it presented itself to me, and I made 
no idle feint of withstanding it. 

Glancing at my watch, I saw that it was 
barely a quarter to 
nine. The ball was 





that night by their 
Majesties the Em- f 
peror and the Em- 
press of Arminia in 
celebration of the 
fifth anniversary of 
their wedding. 

I stood completely 
confused. The 
thought of the court 
ball had gone clean 
out of my head. Even 
the sight of the many 
carriages driving 
through the streets, 
with gorgeously- 
dressed cavaliers and 
ladies inside, which | 
had met on my way 
through the city that 
evening, had not re- 
called the fact to my 
mind. Doubtless, | 
reflected, as I now 
remembered the note 








not likely to com- 
mence before ten. I 
had ample time, 
therefore, to don my 
toggery, drive to the 
palace, and present 
myself boldly for 
admittance. What 
I should do when I 
arrived there was a 
matter to which I 
gave no thought. 
I left it simply to 
chance or the happy 
inspiration of the 
moment. The one 
all-important thing 
to me was that the 
man whose dupe I 
felt I had been for 
so long had unwit- 
tingly placed in my 
hands a weapon 
which could be used 
against him,and | was 
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I had received just 
before my dismissal 
from the ducal house- 
hold of Bieberstein, 
Herr yon Retzow had sent me these things 
before leaving Berolingen, little dreaming 
that by the time I used them the relations 
existing between us would have become thie 
reverse of friendly. 

I say “by the time I used them,” for I 
will not pretend that I wavered for one 
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court ball had gone clean out of my head.” 
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determined to avail 
myself of it to the 
very fullest extent. 

I wasted no time in useless reflections, 
but, gently forcing my garrulous old land- 
lady to leave my room, quickly exchanged 
my dusty, travel-stained clothes for the finery 
now spread out before me, and within less 
than an hour of my return home was well on 
my way to the Imperial palace. 


The thought of the 
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Wire: The dressmaker said she couldn’t make 
the gown for less than £30, so 1 told her to go on 
with it. 

Huspanp: Why in the world didn’t you consult 
me first ? 

Wire: I didn’t want to spend the cab fare for 


two visits, dear. 


“JT wonDER who invented kissing?” he said, 
after their lips had met. 

“Oh, some fool,” she replied. 

“ How can you say that ?” he asked. 

“ Because, if he had not been a fool he would 
have patented the process.” 


SF 


Frienp: Still engaged to that telephone girl ? 
Romro: No. The engagement has been— 


rung off. 


His Blunder. 


“Au, I see I have conveyed a wrong impres- 
sion!” said the young man who had mistakenly 
kissed the young lady’s maiden aunt in the 
darkened hallway as he came in. 


GF 


“ You wouldn’t call the English a dead language, 
would you?” 

“ Of course not.” 

“That is strange.” 

“ What is strange about it 

“Because Inglish is murdered more than any 


other tongue.” 


Witness: Well, Ill tell you all I know. 
Maaisrrate: All right, go on; there are two 
minutes yet before I adjourn. 
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“lve been thinking seriously of getting 
married.” 

“Oh, well, you are safe, then.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Why, if a sensible fellow like you thinks really 


seriously about it, he'll decide not to.” 


GT 


“T am told,” remarked Miss Candid, “that you 
said some very clever things last evening.” 

“ Yes,” replied the young author; “it is very 
discouraging.” 

“ What is?” 

“The surprised manner in which everybody is 


talking about it.” 


A youne man in a Civil Service department, 
who went in for an examination recently for 
promotion, was set a curious question, but was 
equal to the occasion. The question was this— 

“How long do you expect to remain in the 
Civil Service ? ” 

“Until death us do part,” was the reply 
unhesitatingly written down. 


SSF 


Brown: There goes a woman with a history. 
Ropinson: Yes, I know; she was in my office 
yesterday trying to sell me a copy on the 


instalment plan. 


Mrs. PeckHAM (wearily): I know everything 
that we eat is adulterated. But what can we do ? 
We must trust our grocer. 

Mr. PeckHam (drearily): Ah, yes, Della, true 
—very true; and if—if—if our grocer would only 
trust us ! 
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THE MAHOGANY SUITE. 
By R, Arthur, 


Onk afternoon, on getting home from the office, | 
found May waiting at the door in a state of 
intense excitement. 

May is my wife. 

“Fred!” she screamed, before I got to the gate, 
“ where is that ticket ?” 

“ What on earth is the matter?” I asked. 

“Oh, you have lost it! I know you have! 
And I. shall 
never get any- 
thing again | 
wanted so 
much.” 

As she 
seemed about 
to dissolve into 
tears, | made a 
dash up the 
steps. I hate 
scenes above 
all things, and 
I felt instinc- 
tively that our 
neighbour, 
Mrs. Markey, 
was peeping at 
us from behind 
the curtains 
next door. 

“ Now, dear,” 
I began, when 
I had closed 
the door, “ you 
mustn’t excite 
yourself, you 
know you 
mustn't.” 

“But, Fred,” 
she sobbed, 
“weve won 
a prize—-a 
magnificent 
mahogany 
suite; but we 
won't get it 
now you've 
lost the ticket.” 

I suddenly 
remem bered. 
In spite of my 
objections 
May had 
bought a ticket in the grand Hibernian Lodge 
Lottery, and the suite she talked about must 
be the second prize. Iran into the dining-room, 
and a few minutes’ search unearthed a flaring red 
ticket. 

After the first joy of gaining something at the 
expense of other people, the question arose, what 
was to be done? Our house of five rooms and a 
kitchen was fully furnished. The furniture 
meant my savings for two years before our 
marriage. We really had not room for anything 
else. I timidly suggested that we should try and 
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get the suite changed into money. May turned 
on me with a fine scorn in her eye. 

“You never want to have things look nice,” 
she cried. “ Why, we have nothing decent in the 
house.” 

This was rather hard on the furniture I had 
given up cigars and the theatre for. But it doesn’t 
do to argue with May. So it was soon settled; 
and that evening we proceeded to the Metropolitan 
Furnishing Emporium to view the suite. The 
sight of it made my heart sink. It would have 
done for a 
palace. The 
wardrobe was 
big enough to 
stable a horse 
in—a_ carved 
and __ pillared 
edifice with 
three large 
plate-glass 
doors. The 
washstand 
was massive, 
with polished 
marble and 
tiles, and there 
was a dress- 
ing-table with 
more mirrors, 


drawers, and 
chairs for a 
family. 

May was in 
raptures. She 
admired her- 
self in all 
the mirrors, 
opened and 
shut the 
drawers, allot- 
ting them all 
to her own 
needs, except 
one small one 
which she 
bestowed 
affectionately 
on me. ‘Then 
she demanded 
if the suite 
could be sent 
down that 
night. I drew 
the line at that, and it was agreed that it should 
come the next afternoon, when I could treat myself 
to a half holiday. 

May hurried me home, and we were soon in our 
room arranging where the things should be put. 
Our room was fourteen feet square. It had two 
small windows side by side, and even with the 
modest furniture in it there was barely space 
to move about. But the matter presented no 
difficulties to May. 

“The wardrobe will stand here nicely; and the 
washstand there, Freddie,” she said. (She always 
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calls me Freddie when pleased.) “And the 
dressing-table will fit in beautifully between the 
windows.” 

I had my doubts, but said nothing. ‘There was 
little breakfast next morning, for May and the 
girl had been engaged from daybreak in clearing 
out the old suite and devising places to store it 
away. She scouted my idea that we might sell 
it, and said it would do for the spare room when 
we got one. 

When I arrived home at three o’clock I found 
the van already at the door and a small crowd of 
onlookers around it. May was standing, flushed 
and excited, at the gate. 

“Oh, Fred, what shall we do?” she cried; 
“they can’t get the wardrobe in.” 

As it was, there were four men on our narrow 
staircase wrestling with the washstand and using 
the profanest language. They had smashed the 
lamp in the hall, and the plaster all along was 
furrowed like a corntield. 

By some miracle of handling, known only to 
furniture men, they negotiated the turning, and 
the washstand had reached its destination. That 
was the top landing. Go any further it would 
not. The men tried coaxing and violence, tilted 
it on end, rammed it at the bedroom door in all 
sorts of impossible angles, but it would not be put 
through. So it was left where it was. 

We held a hurried consultation in the garden 
over the fate of the wardrobe. It was out of the 
question to attempt the stairs with it. The head 
furniture man announced that it would have to be 
hoisted in by the window. As the apparatus to 
do this was not at hand, it was left all night in 
the garden covered by a tarpaulin. 

May was in ecstasy. She had seen Mrs. 
Markey’s face, green with envy, at the window. 

In our bedroom all was confusion. ‘The bed 
had been driven up into a corner as an irrelevant 
detail. The dressing-table stood between the 
windows and across them too, making entrance to 
the balecony—which was the only place where I 





was allowed to smoke—impossible. One chest of 


drawers blocked the door, so that it was only 
possible to enter the room by opening the door 
and then wriggling round the end of it. The chairs 
were ranged along the bed in such a way that a 
display of gymnastics was necessary to get into it. 

I slept fitfully that night. An old man of the 
sea with a marble back and tiled face clung to 
iny shoulders. May roused me several times. 
She was sure someone was stealing the wardrobe, 
and I had to go shivering down the stairs to 
satisfy her. 

In the morning we were invaded early by a 
gang of men with ropes and pulleys, and the ward- 
robe was soon dangling between heaven and earth. 
All the people in the street were at their windows, 
for the man directing the operations had a voice 
like a fog-horn. 

What an idiot the fellow was! It had never 
struck him to use his measuring tape. When the 
wardrobe was got up to the balcony, it would no 
inore go through the window than the washstand 
through the door. So it had to be lowered over 
again. May was half crying with vexation. 
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“ Bring it into the dining-room,” she said; “ we 
will make that our room, Fred, and have meals 
upstairs.” 

Mrs. Markey and her husband were enjoying 
the affair immensely. I could have strangled them. 

I ordered the men to bring the thing in by the 
front door, and caught one of them winking at the 
other, as he said; “ All right, guv’nor.” 

Of course the thing drew up in the hall, and 
refused to budge. J might have known it. It 
was lucky that the door could shut. 

I gulped down some tea that had been made an 
hour before, jibed at a chop that had been cooked 
at the same tine, and went off to town in a rage. 

On my return there was no May waiting for me 
at the door with her usual smile and kisses. 

The house was silent. I circumnavigated the 
wardrobe and went upstairs. In our room I found 
May and the maid with two bottles of furniture 
polish and a heap of dusters. 

“Take care, or you will knock the drawers,” 
cried May; “we have been so busy all day. 
Doesn’t it look lovely 7” 

And she stood in rapt admiration before the 
dressing-table, to which she had just given the 
finishing touches. 

I agreed it did, which emboldened her to the 
following proposition— 

“ Freddie, dear,” she said lovingly, “ would you 
mind going round to your sister’s for dinuer? We 
1eally haven’t had tine to cook anything. Sarah 
and I will have some tea here.” 

“Oh, I'll go,” I said pettishly; “I hate the 
smell of that stuff. I have often told you that 
before.” 

May look aggrieved. “The man said we must 
use it,” she replied; “I got a dozen bottles. It is 
so much cheaper that way.” 

I bounded down the stairs in the dark, and for- 
getting the wardrobe, drove right into it. It hit 
me back viciously on the nose. 

I was using some forcible but necessary 
language when May called cut, “Oh, dear! don’t 
smash the wardrobe. Will you come back soon 
and help us to shift the drawers ?” 

I muttered something about throwing them out 
of the window and banged the front door behind 
me. 

Jane, my married sister, was most anxious to 
hear the news. She congratulated me heartily 
and owned to having always wished for a real 
mahogany suite herself. 

I stayed till about ten and then made for home. 

May gave me a reproachful look for being so 
late, but only said she found she could not spare 
me a drawer in either of the new chests. So I 
was to have the old chest all to myself. It was in 
the attic, but I could easily run up for anything | 
wanted. I am a man long-suffering beyond 
measure, 80 1 thanked her warmly. I am afraid 
I rather overdid it, for she fired up and said | 
never used to be so nasty, and if she had known 
before she married me—etc. Explanations and 
self-abasement brought peace, and thus ended the 
second day. 

At dinner next evening May was unusually 
affectionate. And she looked so pretty that I 
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ground down my hatred of the suite as unworthy 
of the husband of so adorable a wife. 

She was wanting to say something, and it came 
out at last. 

“Darling, we must have a new carpet for our 
room.” 

“A new carpet?” I cried; “what is wrong 
with the one we have ?” 

“Oh, you know well enough how shabby it is. 
And Mrs. Wright was here to-day, and said we 
must really have one to match the suite.” 

“ Anything else?” I inquired grimly. 

“Oh, she knows a place where we can get a set 
for the washstand for almost nothing.” 

“But, my dear girl,” I expostulated, “ what 
would be the use of it? We can’t perform our 
ablutions on the stairs.” 

“T wish you would not try to be sarcastic,” said 
my wife, with dignity ; “it does not suit you.” 

“ Neither does the suite,” I joked feebly. 

May «withered me with a glance. 

“My mother warned me against having any- 
thing to do with a man who made puns. I might 
be happy now if I had taken her advice.” 

In two or three minutes I was routed horse and 
foot, and had to surrender unconditionally. A ten- 
pound note I was keeping for a good mining spec. 
{ had heard of was handed over, and May was 
smoothing down my hair and calling me “ her 
own boy.” 

A week passed. I grew quite expert in the 
various ways of getting into bed and learnt to a 
nicety the course to be steered round the ward- 
robe. 

But May was not happy. The position of the 
wardrobe and the washstand, which latter I was 
using to store my collars and shirts on, was a 
daily heartbreak to her. She grew silent and 
listless and I cursed the day that brought that 
ticket into my possession. 

One evening, at last, the burden seemed to have 
lifted. After a good deal of desultory talk she 
announced carelessly that she had been out all day 
looking for another house and had almost decided 
on one. 

I was dumbfounded. Was this determined- 
looking woman opposite me the simple, clinging 
girl I had married six months ago? I had meant 
to be head of the house—though a very gentle, 
loving head—and here were my rights being calmly 
set aside. 

“ Yes, dear,” she said firmly, “I am not going to 
live any longer in this poky little hole. Why, | 
can’t breathe in it. We shall all get consumption 
or something horrid. You haven’t been looking 
well lately, either.” 

I felt rather a cold thrill down my spine at this. 
I certainly had not been up to the mark the last 
few mornings, but I had put that down to the 
smell of the furniture polish. Perhaps she was 
right, after all. Women sometimes are — by 
instinct ; at least, they say so themselves. 

So the sting had been taken out of my remon- 
strances, and I allowed myself to be marched off 
meekly next day to see our future abode. 

It was a gloomy-looking house in a side street— 
a house only fit for dying in. But the rooms were 


immense, and I saw at once that was the attraction 
for my wife. 

The suite would be in its glory in the big 
bedroom, though I chuckled to myself as to how 
the other furniture would look. We moved in at 
the end of the month, washstand, wardrobe and 
all. It was the middle of winter, and the cold and 
discomfort of the house were something awful. 
We had meals in a dining-room whose vastness 
was accentuated by our small table and sideboard, 
which rose as islands in this ocean of bareness. 
Our oleographs, which had passed for oil-paintings 
in the old house, now gave the finishing touch of 
the ridiculous to the gigantic hall. And the new 
bedroom carpet served as a rug in the suite room. 

But May was at peace. ‘The light had come 
back to her eyes. She ordered in another dozen 
of the polish and spent laborious days with a 
chamois leather in her hands. I was beginning to 
settle down under the new 7égime when the 
end came. 

One day I got a telegram at the office from May. 
It said, “Come at once.” I rushed home in a 
hansom with the fear clutching at my heart that 
something had happened to my darling. 

There was nearly a collision at the street corner 
with a furniture-van which bore something which 
gleamed and glittered in the sunlight. he flower 
bed by the garden path was trodden down as if 
there had been a fight over it. The front door was 
open. I rushed in, and then, as I heard loud sobs 
upstairs, flew to the bedroom. May was lying on 
the bed weeping and refusing to be comforted by 
the maid—and the suite was gone. 

We are back now in the old house, and there is 
another inmate who has replaced the suite in May’s 
affections. I admire him very much, too, but he 
has a reprehensible habit of turning night into day, 
and insisting that someone else should keep him 
company. 

The reason for the disappearance of the suite 
was that the treasurer of the Hibernian Lottery 
had absconded without paying for any of the 
prizes, and so the Furnishing Emporium had sent 
down their van, and by a coup de main recaptured 
their suite. It was altogether illegal, and could 
have brought them into serious trouble. But I 
did not tell May this. 


New Inventions Wanted. 

DuriicaTE heads—for the people who “lose 
their heads ” at critical moments. 

A stump-puller—for people who suddenly 
become “ rooted to the spot.” 

Ananchor—for holding people who are frequently 
“transported with delight.” 

A grindstone—for people who 
teeth ” in a moment of anger. 

Insulators—for the use of prudish people who 
are frequently “shocked ” by the language of their 


friends. 


“You are the only girl I ever loved.” 
“Then we had better part. I don’t want to 
marry a freak.” 


“orind their 
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Joxes: How thin and starved that poor lion 
looks ! 

Smita: The manager of the circus told me 
that the meat for him costs £10 a week. 

Joxes: Well,I don’t know ; perhaps the keeper 
takes the lion’s share of it. 


GT 


AN elderly gentleman, who knew something of 


law, lived in an Irish village where no solicitor 
had ever penetrated, and 


WINDSOR 


MAGAZINE. 

“Don’r you admire the Venus of Milo?” said 
the young lady. 

“ Very much,” replied the young man. “ What 


a pity it is she has to get her living as an artist’s 


model! ” 


“Tf I was to stand on my head,” said young 
Softleigh, “I suppose the blood would all rush to 
my head, wouldn’t it?” 


“Of course it would,” 


replied Miss Cutting. 
“Then,” continued 


the young man, “why 





was in the habit of 
arranging the disputes 
of his neighbours and 
making their wills. 

At an early hour one 
morning he was aroused 
from his slumbers by a 
knocking at his gate, 
and, putting his head 
out of the window, he 
asked who was there. 

“Tt’s me, yer honour 

—Paddy Flaherty; I 
could not get a wink of 
sleep thinking of the 
will I have made.” 

“What’s the matter 
with the will?” said 
the amateur lawyer. 

“Matter, indeed!” 
replied Pat. “Shure, 
I've not left myself a 
three-legged stool to sit 


upon.” 


Lapy: Why did you 
leave your last place ? 

Servant: Well, you 
see, mum, I had to pay 
for all my _ breakages, 








doesn’t it rush to my 
feet when [ stand upon 
them ?” 

“Really, I don’t 
know,” she replied with 
a peculiar smile, “un- 
less it is because your 
feet are not empty.” 
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“DEAF AND DuMB’ 
Breaear: Oh, thankee, 


’ 


thankee. 

BENEVOLENT GEN- 
TLEMAN: Eh? What 
does this mean, sir? 


You can talk. 

BEGGAR (in con- 
fusion): Y-e-s, sir. Ye 
see, sir, I’m only holdin’ 
this corner for the poor 
deaf and dumb man 
wot belongs here. 

BENEVOLENT GEN- 
TLEMAN (quickly): 
Where is he? 

BEGGAR (in worse 
confusion): He’s—he’s 
gone to th’ park t’ hear 








and as they came to 
more than my wages, 
you see, mum, it was a 
kind of imposition that 
I couldn’t stand. 


SGT 


Sue: I could have 
iarried either Whipper or Snapper if I’d wanted 
to, and both of those men whom I refused have 
since got rich, while you are still as poor as a 
church mouse. 

He: Of course. I’ve been supporting you all 
these years. They haven't. 


SSF 


Mase.: You should see the French Count who 
is dancing attendance upon me. 
Maup: Ah, a French dancing master, dear ? 


deep into your soul, ahem ! 
THe AubpIENCE: Oh, pa! there’s such a rummy little 
insect a-crawling up your trousers. 


Mr. Prosy: My son, observe Nature! calm, majestic, 
melancholy in its—ah—ahem !—solitude. 
my son, and let it be your teacher—hem ! 
look upon Nature, my son, banish all petty thoughts— 
hem !—hem !—let the noble grandeur of the scene sink 


! 


de music. 


CST 


Mrs. Peek: “ Did 
you go and thrash that 
editor for printing those 
things about you?” 

Mr. PEEK: “I went 
to the office, but I couldn't find him.” 

“ Whom did you find there ?” 

“No one but a great big bull-necked fellow who 
pretended he was responsible for that article, but I 
knew from his looks that he couldn’t write.” 


GF 


The Exception. 
“ Aun, Mr. Smith, I hear you have got into your 
new house. Are you all settled yet ?” 
** All except the rent.” 


SINKING DEEP. 


Look upon it, 
When you 


ahem !—— 
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From a photo by] 


DAPHNE of the nut-brown hair, and 
Eyes as blue as heaven, 

In your dimples lurks the happy 
Laughter of eleven. 


Ali your dreams of days to be are 
Ravishingly rosy ; 

All your thoughts are white as lilies 
In your pretty posy. 


[Lallie Garet-Charles. 


Daphne, 
But your dreams, your thoughts, are only 
Buds as yet unseeing ; 
Some day comes the Prince to wake them 
Into open being. 


Ah! if 7 were only wor hy 
To be named Lord-Warden 

O’er the roses and the lilies 
Of your heart's dear garden ! 


W. A. Mackenzie. 
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KRONSTADT. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


Illustrated by A. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FORSAKEN OF ALL. 

HERE were oars in the yacht’s 
boat, but the current ran so 
swiftly that Marian was un- 
able to fix them in the row- 
locks before the tide caught 
the little ship in its embrace 

and swept it out towards the open sea. So 
rapid was the race that the panorama of 
crag and headland about her seemed to be 
hidden in a moment from her sight. Turn 
where she would she espied an horizon of 
fog and vapour. The searching white mists 
of morning lay upon the sea in billows of 
chilling cloud. No breath of wind stirred 
to sweep the Gulf and roll up this veil which 
hid the world from her sight. Calm—the 
calm that those upon the Lsmeralda had 
wished for—had come at last But the very 
silence of it was a terror to the helpless girl 
cast adrift at the whim of impulse, the 
martyr to a woman’s logic and a woman’s 
love. 

Swiftly the current ran, but silently, so that 
no sound broke the stillness save the lap of 
the waters upon the prow. Minutes were 
numbered, but were hours for her. She 
heard bells ringing strangely through the 
curtain of the fog, and wondcred if they 
were the bells of a town. Anon the sound 
of water breaking upon some strand spoke 
either of the coast of Finland or of the shore 
of a neighbouring island, but she could 
make out no land looming through the haze, 
and though she tried to row the boat in the 
direction of the bells, the current mastered 
her and she was borne on, she knew not 
whither. It seemed to her that Fate was 
carrying her out to the death of the veiled 
sea. While the mist benumbed her hands 
and drenched her clothes, and the spray 
sparkled upon her face, an anger of impulse 
still drove her on, she cared not to what end 
if her lover might thereby be saved. He 
had suffered that she might be free; she 
would suffer that his country might be given 
back to him. 

“T will save 
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him!” was her cry, oft 
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repeated, while she used her oars desperately 
and shut her little lips as though to help the 
resolution. ‘ They will find him alone, and 
he will be able to make some excuse. He will 
say that I am dead.” 

At other times she would laugh aloud, 
asking herself what she must look like with 
her hair drenched and dank, and her face 
white and pinched, and her gown bedraggled. 
She said that old Stefanovitch would make 
love to her no more if he could see her at 
such a moment. She ceased to row a little 
while that she might recall all his leers and 
amorous antics—how long ago it was since 
they had been a part of her daily life. Or 
she would gaze wistfully at the barrier of 
fog, as though seeking beyond it a lamp of 
destiny which should show her the path. 
Death itself must be like this solitude; the 
stillness of the grave could bring no greater 
terror than the terror of one drifting in the 
loom of mists, far from friends and from 
men, 

“1 must not think,” she said, beginning 
to row again with new energy. “ There 
will be sunshine presently, and then it will 
be different. I shall put ashore on some 
island, and the fishermen will give me food 
and take me across to Sweden. Paul will go 
back to Russia. I have done right, and 
have only myself to blame.” 

She longed for sunshine as the sick long 
after the vigil of a night of waking. The 
folly of putting out to sea in a boat which 
carried neither food nor drink became more 
apparent to her every hour. There were 
moments of regret, when she began to 
wonder if Paul would follow her, when she 
hated the obscurity of day, which was her 
shield against pursuit. Hunger now began 
to forewarn her of added suffering to come. 
The biting air of morning and the labour of 
the oar were foes to the little reserve of 
strength which had nerved her to flight. 
She said that none but a woman would have 
done so foolish a thing, and laughed at 
herself because she had done it. When she 
found herself able to row no more than a 
dozen strokes at a spell, when her head 
began to swim and all nature cried out for 
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food, she laughed no more, but bit her lips 
again, and remembered that it was for her 
lover's life. And so day came up at last out 
of the sea, and the curtain of the mist was 
rolled back. 

Gradually, as though a hand from the 
ether was stretched out to scatter it, the fog 
lifted. A golden sea shone beneath, rippling, 
sparkling with jewels of light. Farther 
back, and yet farther, showing new glories 
of the mirror of waters, the curtain was 
drawn. Marian beheld the red disc of the 
sun like a mighty globe hanging in the 
East ; she saw a new world rise up out of 
the dissolving fog. Jagged crags of rock 
stood suddenly in the path of the current. 
Shapes as of cliffs and domes of granite were 
formed against the white background. <A 
new warmth 
suffused the 
wholeair softly ; 
the outposts of | 
the night were & 
rolled back until 
day triumphed 
and all the sea 
was glorious 
with its radi- 
ance. 

For some little 
while the girl 
sat entranced 
with the spec- 
tacle. The cur- 
rent which had 
borne her vessel 
to this new 
scene no longer 
raced toward 
the open sea. 
The tide was on 
the turn, and the boat rested in the slack of 
the water. Far away, beyond many a reef 
and boulder, lay the greater waters of the 
Gulf. She spied out the shape of a vessel 
lying at anchor there, and her first thought 
was that a Russian ship had come to the 
islands in pursuit of the Esmeralda. She 
said that it would find Paul alone. As for 
herself, there was no longer need to fear. 
Islands lay all about her. Here and there 
she perceived smoke rising from some cot or 
village; the friendly sea had brought her 
almost to the very beach of an islet green 
and ripe with spring grasses. She rowed to 
its sandy shore, and dragging the boat as far 
as her strength would permit up on a ridge 
of shingle, she set out to discover upon what 
kind of a haven she had fallen. Never did 
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‘‘For some little while the gir 





1 sat entranced with the spectacle.” 
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woman set foot upon land more gladly. 
Wet and cold and miserable, knowing well 
that she stood alone in the world, conscious 
that the Russian guarded the gate by which 
she must pass to England, nevertheless the 
sunshine was as wine to her, the warmth of 
morning as a gift of God.  Impulsively, 
with a child’s joy, she ran to the higher 
places of the island; she wrung her wet 
clothes and bound her unkempt hair again. 
There would be fishermen’s huts upon the 
other side, she said; they would give her 
food for charity's sake ; she would make them 
understand, it would be fun to do so. But 
When she stood upon the high place of her 
little kingdom she found that it was deso- 
late as the other isles had been. No hut or 
cottage spoke of life awaking, or of men 
still at their 

sleep. The 

shrill note of the 

whirling birds, 

@ the splash of 

the sea upon the 
® golden sands 
j were the voices 
+ of thesanctuary. 
! Marian listened 
to them a little 
while as one 
who hears the 
tidings of sur- 
passing ill. 
Then with a 
bitter cry of woe 
she ran down to 
the beach again. 

She had 
thought to find 
her boat where 
she had left it, 
washed by the lips of the waves, but the 
tide had ebbed back so that the little ship 
lay high and dry upon a bed of oozy sand. 
Nor could all her strength move it again, 
even so much as a foot, from its resting- 
place. And when she was sure of this, 
when she knew that she was alone upon 
that desolate isle, her courage forsook her 
for the first time since she had left Kron- 
stadt, and she sank upon the sands weeping 
bitterly. 

“Paul, Paul,” she cried, “come to me 
do not leave me here alone ! ” 

So she cried for her lover. A_ gull 
screaming above her head answered with a 
mocking note. Only the life-giving sun- 
shine befriended one whom all the world 
had forsaken. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A STRANGE FIGURE ON THE SHORE. 
THE fit of weeping passed when reason had 
come to her own again, and Marian sat a 
long while gazing wistfully over the shin- 
ing rippling sheen of the sea. Once she 
thought that she heard a gun fired in the 
distance, and this spoke to her or a life being 
lived around her, of other isles near by, 
wherein men’s voices were heard and the 
laughter of the children. She began to argue 
that she had but to wait for the flood of the 
tide to put off her boat and come at some 
neighbouring shore which should offer more 
welcome harbourage. Weary and faint as 
she was, with hope dimmed and courage 
broken, despair was not for such an hour. 
She had the idea to go up to the cliff and 
there to drink at the spring which she had 
seen jetting forth from the face of the rock. 
Thereafter she would sleep, and night would 
bring her food and friends. 

While she knew nothing of her situation, 
of the land upon which she was cast, 
or of its environment, she was in reality 
upon that place known to the Fins as the 
island of the Holy Well. In cireuit perhaps 
the third part of a mile, this speck of land 
lay five miles from that other isle which had 
harboured the Esmeralda from the storm. 
But it was a kindlier shore, for the cliff 
reared its head only on the westward side, 
and elsewhere silver sand made a bed, as 
of the dust of jewels, for the gentle seas 
which fell upon it. A few sickly trees stood 
sentinels about the spring, and heather-like 
bushes thrived and flourished in the path of 
the water. Marian sought the scanty shade 
of these trees so soon as it was plain to 
her that she must await the will of the sea. 
She drank long draughts of the fresh water 
and bathed her face and hands in the trans- 
lucent pool. Now that the sun shone 
gloriously upon the island her heart was 
lighter and her hope returning. She 
perceived other isles, distant more than a 
mile, and she could distinguish the cottages 
of the fishermen. Night should find her 
sleeping in one of those huts, she argued. 
She would sleep the sounder because she 
was alone, because she had found strength 
to give as it had been given unto her. 

“J shall live my life with little Dick,” she 
said. ‘There is always a living in England 
for those who will work. We will face the 
world together, the child and I, and God 
will show us the road. I must forget that 
it has ever been otherwise. Paul will marry 


a Russian woman, and yesterday will be 
scored out of the book.” 

She was tearing at the grass vindictively 
when she said this, and the sheen of the 
pool glowing radiantly, she beheld her own 
face in it—a face white and drawn and 
pitiful, with curls run wild and eyes shining 
from black rings. Ill as the picture pleased 
her, a little vanity helped to recall the faces 
of the Russian women she had known; and 
therein she found a great content. It was 
good to tell herself that Paul’s wife would 
have the face of a Japanese ; that her figure 
would be flat like a board; that her skin 
would be parched and brown, and that her 
dresses would come from Paris and would 
not fit her. She said that she hated all 
Russian women; but the woman who was 
to be his wife she hated already with a 
hatred which, when she reflected upon it a 
litt'e while, compelled her to laugh. She 
was still langhing when she saw the apparition 
upon the beach. 

So intent had she been upon her occupa- 
tion of gazing into the pool that for the time 
being she lost all memory of the island and 
of the silent seas about her. When she 
looked up again and came back to remem- 
brance, her first thought was of the boat 
lying down there upon the silver sand below 
her. Quickly her eyes sought it out; but 
she could scarce trust them when she beheld 
a strange figure, come, she knew not whence, 
to stand by the seashore and watch her vain 
employment. 

The figure was the figure of a man, garbed 
in a flowing robe of brown cloth girdled at 
the waist with a coarse knotted rope. Huge 
in stature, the monk, for such he seemed to 
be, stood motionless as a pillar of rock. His 
long waving hair fell upon his shoulders 
abundantly and was caught by the gentle 
breeze, which tossed it over his haggard face 
so that his features were hidden. The glow- 
ing eyes shone cadaverously with a light of 
fasting and of faith. Soold were the leather 
sandals he wore that they permitted the 
sharp rock to cut his feet, the sea to wash 
them. Strange and forbidding, like some 
wild man of the woods, the apparition stood 
with folded arms to watch the girl, while 
she in turn, speechless with fear and dread 
of the mystery, crouched upon the grass 
and found herself unable to utter a word or 
stir a step from the place. Never in all her 
life had she been so conscious of that ulti- 
mate terror of the unseen, which surpasses 
the terror of death itself. Sure as she was 
that no human thing had moved upon the 
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island when she first trod it, this apparition 
seemed to have risen up before her from the 
very heart of the rock. Her impulse was to 
cry out, to flee the place as an abode of 
dreadful images, but her limbs did not 
answer to her will. The cry she would have 
uttered froze upon her lips ; she shook with 
the beating of her heart. For some little 
while, indeed, the trance of fear passed to 
oblivion. She fell in a swoon, and when 
consciousness returned to her the apparition 
had vanished. 

Marian Best had never known, until she 
v~ame to Russia, what the meaning of a 
nervous system might be. Though her 
nerves had been shattered by the terrors 
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one here ? or, if there is, why should I be 
afraid of him? What nonsense to think of 
such things!” Consoling herself thus, she 
sprang up lightly and ran down to the shore. 
Her boat was just as she had left it ; but 
when she turned to examine the sand there- 
about she discovered unmistakably the foot- 
impress of a sandalled foot; she could 
trace the steps to the border of the grass, 
but thcreafter they were lost. And at this 
she stood spellbound again—not fearing 
because a man was with her upon the island, 
but because he hid himself thus from her, 
and his place of habitation was not to be 
discovered by her eyes. She had heard, it is 
true, of fanatical hermits who build pillars 

for themselves upon these 
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“The figure was the figure of a man.” 


of Alexander and by days and nights of 
dreadful contemplation, she was still able to 
recover quickly from panic and to laugh at 
it. When she found herself crouching upon 
the grass, and was conscious of a great glare 
of sunlight in her eyes, she did not, upon the 
instant, recall why she had swooned. The 
island about her was as desolate as when first 
she set foot upon it. The sea droned its 
lazy song as though welcoming the restful 
spring ; the beach showed no sign of human 
thing. She watched it dreamily for a little 
while and then recalled the terror. 

“Tt was a dream,” she said, though she 
shuddered again at the memory. “ I must 
have been asleep. How could there be any- 


lone rocks of Finland, but 
the traditions did not help 
her reasoning. She thought 
that she could never rest 
until she had seen and 
spoken to the unknown. 
The terrible hunger from 
which she suffered drove 
her rather to desire a meet- 
ing with him. She must 
know that he was human. 
Calling out with all her 
strength, she began to run 
across the island. She 
searched the beach and all 
the little caves and crannies 
cut out in the heart of the 
rock. She stood to listen 
for the sound of steps, but 
the dreadful silence was un- 
broken. No dwelling-place 
nor other trace of man, save 
those footsteps upon the 
shore, were to be discovered. 
It was an awful thought for 
her, this thought of mystery 
and concealment ; it was more dreadful to 
think that night might come and trap her 
still on the haven. 

The sun had passed the meridian by this 
time. It was nearly three of the afternoon. 
Hunger, relentless and increasing, became 
an added punishment of her pilgrimage. 
She had the strength to walk no more, yet 
feared to sleep. She knew not what might 
happen to her if she lost consciousness and 
the apparition should stand over her while 
she dreamed. Her place of refuge was a 
ledge of rock raised ten feet above the sand, 
and so narrow that anyone coming up to her 
must awake her in the act. Here she was 
sheltered from the sun; a great boulder of 
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granite hid her from the view of any who 
should pass on the beach below. At the 
very moment when she said that she would 
not close her eyes, nature prevailed above 
her resolution and she fell into a sound 
sleep. When she awoke, the sun was 
dipping into the sea and the chill of a 
spring sunset was upon the island. 

The West was aflame then with mountains 
of crimson light merging at the crown of 
the are into orange and purple and the finer 
shades of yellow. The monital stillness of 
the coming night lay heavy upon the waters. 
There were grey shadows everywhere and 
darkness in the glens of the rock. Marian 
sat up, blaming herself that she had slept so 
long. Her brain burned and her hands were 
hot and dry. She had never known that 
hunger could be such a cruel foe. It seemed 
to her then that she would have given half 
her years for a drink of milk and a cake of 
bread. All the dainties she loved were shaped 
in fancy before her eyes; she could have 
eaten the very grass. Slowly and painfully 
she rose, determined to go up again and 
drink a little water at the spring, but no 
sooner was she upon her feet than she cried 
out with joy and clapped her hands like < 
child that hears of holiday. 

While she slept someone had set a rough 
wooden dish at her side. She opened the 
dish to find that it contained a loaf of coarse 
brown bread with a mess of meat and vege- 
tables, and close by there was a_ bottle of 
red wine, rough and sour, but more sweet to 
the little wanderer than all the vintages of 
champagne. 

“A miracle ! a miracle !” she cried gladly, 
while she took the black bread in her hands 
and drank a long draught of the wine. “ The 
ghost has been here while I slept, and I share 
his dinner. Oh, how good it is to eat and 
drink !” 

The wine warmed her as a_ strong 
cordial. Blood suffused her cheeks ; there 
was a nervous pulsation in all her limbs. 
She feared the apparition no more, for she 
knew that some wandering priest must be 
with her upon the island and that he had 
set the food at her side. All her thought 
then was to get her boat into the water and 
to set off for that unknown port which should 
be to her a port of safety. She would not 
delay another hour upon the desolate isle, 
for the flood was now surging upon the 
beach and the heralds of night were winging 
in the East. 

Strong in the desire to quit the lonely 
scene, she ate her food quickly and ran down 


to the beach ; but there she stood once more 
irresolute, for a ship lay in the offing, and it 
was one of the most curious she had ever 
seen. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE QUEST OF THE WOMAN. 

Ir was midday, and the Lsmeralda lay at 
anchor in the shelter of some outstanding 
rocks which girdled an island distant three 
miles from that haven which had witnessed 
the flight of Marian. Two men of the 
four who had accompanied her master from 
Kronstadt were to be seen upon her decks ; 
but so well chosen was her place of hiding, 
and so wonderfully did the boulders of rock 
shield her, that her crew were indifferent 
alike to the presence of a Russian cruiser 
which lay at anchor in the distant offing, 
and to the eyes of the neighbouring fisher- 
men whose boats dotted the unruffled 
surface of the sea. 

Of the two upon the deck, one was old 
John Hook, who leaned heavily upon the 
bulwarks and exposed his brawny arms 
and matted hair to the welcome warmth of 
the spring sun; the other was Reuben, the 
engineer, who squatted wearily upon a coil of 
rope. 

“ Hight bells,” said Reuben, filling a pipe 
with a seaman’s deliberation, “ eight bells, 
John. By gosh! I'd like to know where we 
shall be at eight bells to-morrow.” 

“To hell with the bells!” replied John 
Hook, spitting vindictively into the sea. 
“I’m derned if all you chaps don’t think 
youre sky-pilots! It'll want something 
more than a Death’s-head Rooshian to 
put a white choker round me, as sure as 
my name’s John Hook !” 

Reuben continued to cut his tobacco 
methodically. 

“Women are rum uns, I’m blest if they’re 
not,” said he after a spell. “To think as she 
should have turned it up, in the middle of 
the night, too! Why, if she’d have held on 
another twelve hours, we’d have put her into 
Stockholm afore morning. What was in 
her head, that’s what I want to know ?’ 

“(Common sense, that’s what was in her 
head, mate. She’s a rare plucked un, if 
ever I sailed with one! Why, think of a 
little bit of goods like that, not more’n you 
could crush in yer ’and easy, a little bit of 
goods like that agen all Rooshia and agen all 
the world! Where’sshe now ?—ask yerself. 
Starvin’, meybe, meybe in one o’ them 
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ground-floor hells they call a prison in 
these parts. And why’s she dun it. Why, 
so as they shan’t find her along wi’ him. 
It’s a cruel thing, mate, a bit of a gal all 
alone on a shore like this. I’m derned if I 
wouldn’t sign for a twelvemonth, if that 
would bring her back agen ! ” 

teuben lit his pipe and got up to watch 
the distant warship. 

“Well,” said he, “ wishin’ ain’t goin’ to 
bring her back, John, and as for that, ’d 
take my dinner more easy if yon lot would 
weigh. Supposin’ they’ve no news of us, what 
are they doing there? Is it to see a fisher 
fleet ? A shilling sail wouldn’t swallow that.” 

“ Who's asking of you to swallow it?” 








*““The moan of the wind alone 
answered him.” 


said the other testily. “ Of course they’ve 
the news ; but having the news and sight- 
ing us through ten feet of rock’s a different 
story, ain't it. Who's to tell ’em we're 
lyin’ here ¥ Are we goin’ to run up a fleg ? 
or is one of them swabs a-fishin’ out there 
goin’ to beat in a mile to spy us out. 
Derned if you don’t talk like a babe and 
sucklin’ |” 

Reuben smoked angrily: and crossed to 
the other side of the ship. 

“ T wish the guy’nor was aboard,” said he ; 
“there ain’t no good to be done over 
yonder, Tll swear. It’s eight hours since 
she went now. You want a good eye to spy 
out eight hours, John.” 


“ That’s so, mate, always rememberin’ as 
tides don’t go on, like women’s tongues, for 
ever and ever. If she ain’t gone ashore afore 
this, she’s somewhere in the flow of this 
channel, and there we’ll find her. It'll take 
more than the skipper of Petersburg to stop 
me when it’s an English lady that’s between 
us. I’m derned if I wouldn’t pull his nose 
for a shilling ! ” 

He added to the volume of the sea again ; 
but Reuben continued to gaze wistfully at 
the island upon which his master had landed 
in quest of the little fugitive. Paul had 
known no resting hour since she had gone. 
He understood that he had played for the 
great stake and had lost. He saw himself 
branded as a traitor by the men who had 
known and loved him; cast out from the 
career of his ambition to these desolate 
islands ; utterly alone at a moment when, 
with all his heart and soul, he yearned for 
the love which destiny had robbed him of. 

“My little wife!” he had cried when 
they brought him the news. “I cannot 
lose you. God help me, I cannot live alone 
again |” 

Haggard and worn and weary with grief, 
the man, who had dared all for a woman’s 
love, learned that love was to come no more 
into his life. The cup had been snatched 
from his lips at a moment when he had 
first tasted the sweetness of the draught. 
He began to remember all that Marian had 
meant to him. He recalled her tenderness, 
her prettiness, the delight of that hour when 
he had whispered his love in the shadow of 
the bastions of Kronstadt. He swore to 
God that he would never see the sun again 
if she were not given back to him ; he raged 
against his destiny ; a voice whispered that 
the woman had left him to carry the plans of 
the great fortress to England, and there to 
sell them as she had first intended. To this 
voice he would not listen ; and when the 
paralysis of despair had passed, a new 
activity, the activity of the quest for her, 
possessed him as a fever. “ He would find 
her,” he said, “ though he lived and died on 
that desolate shore!” One boat remained 
to the Esmeralda, the dinghy which she 
carried midships. He ordered them to 
lower it, that no haven of creek or channel 
might remain unsearched. Reckless, defiant, 
caring nothing for prudence or pursuit, his 
voice was raised pitifully in many a rocky 
harbour and upon many a shore. The 
moan of the wind alone answered him. The 
desolate sea was unpitying. 

At midday the yacht made an island, 
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prominent amongst the others by reason of 
a curious girdle of outstanding rocks which 
defended it. It was here that the men first 
observed the Russian cruiser lying far out at 
sea. They warped their ship to one of the 
boulders of the rock, while their master, 
headstrong and not to be restrained, went 
ashore to see if the heights of the new land 
would help him to discover the missing boat 
and the little wanderer, whose purpose in 
flight was now becoming more clear to him. 
But the journey was fruitless. He looked 
out from the heights upon a sea dotted with 
crags and isles; often shining in. still 
lagoons of sunlit water; showing here and 
there the hulls of fishing boats, but giving 
no other answer to his question. A great 
fear, the fear that Marian had, indeed, been 
taken by the cruiser, began to give place to 
the supposition that she had found a refuge 
upon the shore. Nevertheless, he continued 
to watch and to wait, and would not return 
to the yacht until the quick eyes of his 
companion perceived the danger of the place 
and of the scene. 

“They have put out a boat, sir,” said the 
man ; “what's more, they fire a gun. 

A puff of white smoke ‘floated up from the 
deck of the distant cruiser, and anon the 
muted roar of a gun was to be heard. Paul 
delayed no longer upon the island, but 
hastened to regain his ship and there to 
consult with those who, in their rough way, 
offered him so precious a sympathy. 

“ Well!” cried old John, merrily, when 
the dinghy came to view. ‘“ Ye have news, 
ar?” 

Paul shook his head. 

“The cruiser is putting off a boat; that 
is my news, John ?” 

“To hell with the boat. What's a boat 
got to do with us?” 

Paul laughed sadly while he swung up 
on to the deck of the Esmeralda. 

* You are good fellows,” he said, “ and 
you have been true friends to me. It is no 
good to deceive you any more, and it would 
be wrong to bring trouble upon you. I am 
the one to answer for this business, and I 
am ready to answer. What happens now is 
nothing to me. But you, my friends, you 
must all go ashore and leave me to make my 
answer alone.” 

John Hook thrust his hands deep into his 
trousers pockets. 

“Took here, sir,” he said determinedly, 
“if it’s questions, I’m on that job. And let 
me arst you this—am I| a Britisher or am | 
a furringer ?” 


He looked appealingly to the others, who 
said knowingly— 

Ay, ay, that’s the question, John.” 

Paul laughed again. 

“T do not care what you are,” said he ; “ it 
is sufficient that you have been my friends.” 

And friends we'll remain. Leave you 
here alone! Is my name John Hook? Is 
my port Swansea, or ain’t it? Am I goin’ 
ashore because a lot of lubbers cruise round 
and fire off a popgun? I’m derned if I 
don’t blush like a gal to hear you say so, 
sir!” 

Paul held out his hand and shook the 
great rough paw of the English seaman. 

“T wish you were my countryman,” he 
said. “If you will not go ashore, you shall 
stay with me to the end and it shall be as 
God wills. I have few friends now. I have 
no longer a country.” 

His voice failed him and he turned away, 
pretending to watch the coming boat which 
was now being rowed rapidly toward the 
shore. It was as though the messenger of 
destiny winged across the sea. The hand of 
fate appeared to be thrust out toward him. 
There was sunlight for his eyes to-day, but 
to-morrow there would be darkness—the 
darkness of the pitiless reckoning. He saw 
himself carried back to Kronstadt in 
ignominy. He would stand alone, he said. 
The little head which should have nestled 
upon his shoulder was to comfort him no 
more. And he had no longer a reproach 
upon his lips. The friendship of the stout 
hearts that sailed with him was a thing 
precious to him beyond words. 

The Esmeralda had been warped to a rock 
sufficiently high to conceal he: mast from 
any passing ship. The hands clambered 
upon this rock when the dinghy was hauled 
up; and therefrom they watched the long- 
boat which the Russian warship had lowered. 
Phlegmatic as they were in word and deed, 
the steady approach of the strange craft set 
their hearts beating with suppressed excite- 
ment. They could not turn their eyes away ; 
they watched her foot by foot as she drew 
toward them. Some even whispered schemes 
for their defence, others spoke of the skip- 
per’s pistol and of their own good knives. 
John Hook alone cried out upon such an 
idea, and his word prevailed. 

“There’s twenty men yonder, if there’s 
one,” said he doggedly ; “supposing as this 
is their port, do you think they're bringing 
umbrellas with them ? My eyes and limbs, 
that’s a woman’s notion! And who’s goin’ 
to sit here for a Rooshian swab to play 
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marbles with him? Not me, by thunder ! 
But I'll tell you what, mates, if we cast off, 
and back out while they’re coming round, 
there’ll be three hundred yards between us 
afore they wake up to it. And there won't 
be nobody on deck besides me for them to 
play at pigeons with. It’s for the guv’nor 
to say; but I know what I should do if old 
Death’s-head yonder was coming down my 
street.” 

“ Ay, ay ; John’s right,” cried the others. 

“T leave it to you,” exclaimed Paul 
indifferently ; “I care no longer. The time 
for that has passed.” 

They cast the ship free at the words and 
stood with boat-hooks to steady her. So 
great was the silence of doubt and expect- 
ancy that the sound of the men breathing 
was like a whisper of voices. Yard by yard 
the strange craft crept into the bay. They 
could see the cutlasses her men carried, 
could read the name upon her prow. ‘The 
agony of doubt was scarce to be endured 
when the lieutenant in charge of the boat 
cried an easy and his crew ceased to row. 
Then, indeed, Paul said that the hour was at 
hand, that the dream was done with. 

For twenty seconds, perhaps, the long 
boat lay still upon the lagoon. The men, 
watching and waiting upon the decks of 
the Esmeralda, shut their eyes and stood 
like figures of bronze. Sut that was 
the supreme moment; and when they had 
counted twenty, their hearts began to quicken 
with a tremendous hope. For the oars were 
dipped again ; and going about suddenly, the 
Russian boat made off towards the further 
side of the island. The sigh of relief from 
the watchers was almost a nervous titter. 
Paul found that his forehead was wet and 
cold with icy perspiration. 

“It is not for us, after all. 
understand,” he said. 

“But I do,” cried John Hook excitedly. 
“Look yonder, sir. D’ye see that white 
barge with the three masts? It’s a leper 
ship, I reckon. The monks aboard ’em 
load with lepers as we load with coal. They 
go from island to island until they’ve took a 
cargo, and then they head north for the 


I do not 


‘orspital. That’s what brings old Death’s- 
head this way. He must have a patient for 
“em.” 


It was as he said. The cruiser’s boat took 
a course straight for a lumbering barge-like 
ship which had appeared suddenly in the 
centre of the lagoon. Twenty minutes later 
the small boat was but a speck in the offing, 
and the men of the Hsmera/da were at dinner. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SHIP OF THE GOLDEN CROSS. 
THE strange craft which Marian had seen 
from the beach of her island lay, perhaps, a 
quarter of a mile from the shore. It had 
three masts, whereof two were very short, 
while the third was lofty and capped with a 
great golden crucifix which shone glitteringly 
in the crimson light of the setting sun. <A 
brown jib, half lowered, flapped to the fitful 
breeze ; and a vast mainsail, resembling in 
many ways the lateen sails of the South, 
half hid the decks from view. Marian 
observed that the colour of the vessel’s hull 
was a dull white, ornamented with many 
crimson crosses and that which she thought 
must be an inscription, though her eyes 
could not read the lettering. At the same 
time she could make out the figures of many 
men standing together upon the poop of the 
ship; and a long white boat, which had 
carried four of its crew to the beach, now 
lay with its bow upon the sands and its stern 
rolled by the breaking waves. Of the four 
men who rowed the boat, three sat still at 
their oars, but the other stood in close talk 
with the recluse whom Marian had watched 
and feared earlier in the day. She could see 
that the two men were asking the meaning 
of her visit to the island, for they pointed 
often to her own boat and walked a little 
way to examine it more closely. 

Her first thought was to go out and speak 
with them, telling, if she could, of her 
condition, and begging them to give her 
passage to some more friendly shore. But a 
subtle instinct, which spoke of the unfathom- 
able superstition of the Fins and of their 
cruelty when those superstitions were aroused, 
held her a little while to her place of shelter 
behind the great boulder, and therefrom she 
watched the men. Much to her surprise, 
she perceived that the recluse was no old 
man, as she had thought, but one still in the 
springtime of life. His long flowing locks 
of black hair, and the coarse robe which 
clothed him, deceived her. She had never 
imagined a young monk. As for the other, 
he also wore the rough habit of brown stuff, 
but his hair was short and crisp, and his face 
was the face of an intelligent man. That 
he read the story of the visit aright she 
could not doubt. He pointed often towards 
the distant Gulf with a gesture which seemed 
to tell her that the secret, not only of her 
presence upon the island, but also of her 
flight from Kronstadt, was known to him, 
and this sent her back to the shelter of the 
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higher rocks, where she stood trembling with 
a vague dread, not so much of the discovery 
as of the men. 

The last of the day was ebbing at this 
time; the fitful dusk of northern latitudes 
gave grey hues to all things about her, so 
that the men upon the distant ship were as 
figures moving in shadow, and a haze of 
night floated above the waters. She seemed 
to be the habitant of a strange world, an 
unreal world of fear and fantasy. The visit 
of the cowled friars to her shore accentuated 
her loneliness. She crouched upon the 
rocks and cried despairingly for her lover, 
as though some miracle would wing her 
voice across the sea. Never until that 
moment had she realised how this love had 
grown about her heart protectingly, so that 
without it the very fount of life ebbed and 
was dried up. 

“ Paul, my husband!” she cried, “come 
to me—I am alone—alone !” 

Voices answered her, but not the voice of 
him she called. She raised her pretty head 
to listen, and she heard sweet, melodious 
music floating to her from the distant ship. 
It rose and fell as a song of the placid sea ; 
a harmony of many voices united in the 
evening hymn. The rocks gave it back in 
lingering echoes. It was as though nereids 
had come up from the depths to hymn the 
setting sun, to greet the darkness and the 
hour of their amours. When the last note 
died away, she continued still to hunger for 
those sweet sounds ; but other singers raised 
their voices in turn to chant a dirge-like 
litany, and this was a true hymn to the 
darkness, so weird, so mournful, so full of the 
suggestion of death and after. 

Marian shuddered at this new song, for it 
carried her back to the place of shadows. 
When she had listened to it a little while 
the harmonies became more clear, the note 
of the sonorous voices deeper. She awoke 
to the fact that the singers, whoever they 
were, had left the ship and were coming to 
the shore. Lanterns now cast their yellow 
light upon the pulsing swell. A flame of 
torches illumined weirdly the rugged faces of 
a company which seemed to have voyaged 
from some monastery of the ultimate seas. 
Anon, three boats touched the sands, and a 
band of men, all garbed in the pilgrims’ 
dress, began to gather upon the shore and 
to congregate about some dark object which 
the shadows hid from the watcher’s eyes. 
She perceived, to her surprise, that an acolyte 
in a cassock and cotta carried a_ brazen 
crucifix on high. Torch-bearers walked at 


his side. Thurifers swung censers, from 
which an odorous smoke floated perfumingly 
on the still air. Presently a procession was 
formed and began to wind its way to the 
cliff of the island. The dirge-like chant 
arose again. The burden which the men 
carried was hidden no longer from the 
watcher’s eyes. She saw that it was a coffin. 
The monks had come ashore to bury their 
dead. 

The procession advanced slowly, for the 
thurifers turned often to cense the coffin and 
the priest to sprinkle it with holy water. 
Solemnly and deliberately the singers set out 
for the grass plateau by the well from which 
Marian had drunk earlier in the day. She, 
on her part, stood white and trembling in 
the shadow of the cliff. Though it was 
plain to her that the men had not come to 
the island in quest of her, she feared the 
Visitation as she had never feared anything 
in all her life. The hour, the misty twilight, 
the brown habits, tortured her imagination. 
She did not ask herself wherefrom such 
strange voyagers had come ; her thought was 
to escape them, even at the risk of discovery. 
But escape was not to be. So close to her 
did the procession pass that she could have 
touched the cross-bearer with her hand. She 
beheld the faces of the monks and read in 
them the visual record of fasting and of an 
emaciating faith. One by one they passed 
her; here an old man bent with the penance 
of years, there a youth whose eyes were 
aflame with the light of visions; here a face 
that spoke of the withered flesh, there lips 
which had fed upon the luxuries of life and 
still hungered for them. And when the 
monks were gone up, others followed in the 
grim train—old men hobbling, women weep- 
ing, even children. Marian looked at the 
faces of these and her heart seemed to be 
stilled. The mission of the ship was a 
mystery to her no more. 

“They are the lepers!” she cried, and so 
tried to draw back from them, as though 
God would open the rocks behind her and 
hide from her terrified eyes the awful sights 
they looked upon. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ACHERON OF THE WATERS. 
THE procession passed slowly, for many 
stragglers followed the priests. The minutes 
of waiting were as hours to the terrified 
woman. Often the lantern’s light flashed in 
her very eyes ; she felt the hot breath of the 
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lepers upon her cheeks; she thought to be 
touched by their dreadful hands. Whence 
they had come, whose the ship was, she did 
not know. The story of the monks of the 
Northern seas and of their mission to the 
outcasts of the islands was unknown to 
her. She saw rather a visitation of spirits ; 
the dirge was a sound as of the woe of life ; 
the graves had given up their dead to haunt 
her. While she had the impulse to flee, to 
seek, if it must be, the refuge of the waves, 
the ghostly shapes still held her to the rock. 
Moaning voices of the lagging sick mingled 
with the melancholy song of the billows. 
She beheld the fanatical carousals of the 
desperate, who laughed like imbeciles, or 
cast themselves foaming upon the grass, or 
shrieked to heaven for the mercy of death. 
Far above on the heights the monks were 
digging a grave for him who had died at sea. 
She heard their litanies as sweet interludes 
to the cacophonous cries below. She repented 
bitterly that she had not gone down earlier 
in the day and spoken with the recluse of 
the well. She remembered that she was a 
woman, alone with this rabble, wpon whom 
(rod’s curse seemed to have fallen. 

At this time no thought of the peril of 
the island troubled her. She thought no 
more that she might be left alone upon it ; 
nay, she prayed that the sick might return 
speedily to their ship and leave her to the 
silence and the night. But hours seemed to 
pass before the monks came down from the 
heights again. She watched the lanterns 
dancing upon the hillside as a mariner 
watches a beacon of the shore. Often she 
said to herself, “They are coming now; I 
hear them.” But the litanies began anew ; 
the garish yellow stars would be still again ; 
the hoarse laughter or the weeping of some 
leper near to her would crush her hope. 
Childlike, she began to count, saying that 
when she had numbered a thousand the ship 
would sail. But of that she wearied, and 
impatiently she crept out a little way from 
her place of shelter and stood for a moment 
that the breeze of the sea might blow upon 
her heated face. In that moment a leper 
observed her and sprang up with a loud ery 
to seize her by the wrist and drag her 
toward the open of the beach. It was as 
though the ultimate horror had gripped her, 
had come out of the darkness to embrace 
her in a loathly and indescribable embrace. 

She dared not to look upon the man’s 
face, but vaguely-—for speech was choked 
and all her limbs were benumbed—she per- 
ceived that he wore a tattered green uniform 


and carried a knife stuck in a worn girdle. 
She heard a torrent of words poured into her 
shrinking ear but had not Russian enough 
to interpret them. Once she thought that 
the man would have crushed her in his lusty 
arms, and then she knew that he said, 
“Thou art such as I have lost.” When 
release of tongue came she raised her voice 
again and again in shrieks of uncontrollable 
fear, and at this other lepers ran up to the 
place. Soon a rabble surrounded her, and 
the cry was uttered that she was a spy. 
From twenty throats she heard the fierce 
accusation, “The Englishwoman : kill her ! 
tear her to pieces! into the sea with her!” 
Women, ragged and _ blear-eyed, forced their 
way to the heart of the swaying throng; 
young girls laughed hysterically and tried to 
strike her down ; old men raised their sticks 
to beat her bloodless face. She was carried 
on, she knew not whither; countless eyes, 
shining with the fire of disease, looked into 
her own; fleshless claws ripped the dress 
from her shoulders ; they would have torn 
her into pieces but for the strong arm of the 
man who first had gripped her. But he, 
roused to some dream of the days before the 
curse, never once released his hold of her. 
He bore her high above the throng; he 
answered their curses with a madinan’s 
laughter ; the blows fell upon his own face ; 
they were as a flagellation of straws to him ; 
women struck him ; he forced them back and 
trampled upon them. On toward the sea he 
bore her. He had the strength of ten men, 
the passions of the maniac aroused, the 
maniac’s purpose. They stood from him at 
last, terrified ; the devils of their own super- 
stitions possessed him; the cries ceased, the 
sticks were lowered ; he was alone when he 
dragged the woman into her boat and thrust 
it from the shore. 

Marion had shut her eyes when the crowd 
first pressed upon her; she thought that this 
was the moment of her death; she waited 
for some blow which would still the life 
within her and permit her to rise up in spirit 
above these horrid sights and sounds. Strong 
as her desire was for insensibility, for a 
trance of the mind, she did not swoon, nor 
lose her sense of time and place and of 
the peril. She heard distinctly the fervid 
ravings of the madman who defended her ; 
his hot breath was upon her cheek, his 
loathly touch was a torture. But still she 
would not look at him. While the blood 
surged in her ears, and her brain whirled, 
and her limbs were paralysed, she had no wish 
for life or freedom, no hope but that death 
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would be quick to come. When she felt the 
grip released and sank helpless from the 
man’s arms, she was conscious still that he 
was beside her. She opened her eyes at. last 
to discover that the boat was already some 
way from the shore. She could see the 
lanterns dancing on the hillside, could hear 
the voices of the priests above the clamour 
of the rabble. She knew that the man had 
saved her, though whither he carried her, 
to what Acheron of the night, she dare not 
think. ‘ 
The leper was huge in stature and of great 
strength. He plied the oar with a giant’s 
arms, so that the yacht’s boat shot out quickly 
toward the broad of the lagoon. For the 
time being he appeared to have forgotten 


suddenly he turned round and uttered a 
great cry, for he had forgotten the woman ; 
forgotten why he was in a boat at all, and 
how he had been driven from his companions. 
But now the impulse which had led him to 
clasp her in his arms was re-born. He sank 
upon his knees and whispered wild endear- 
ments ; he stroked her hands gently as one 
strokes an animal ; he pushed her wet hair 
from her forehead and held back her head 
that he might look into her eyes. The 
name by which he called her was the name 
of one who had been a wife to him in Peters- 
burg long years ago, When she would have 
drawn back from him shudderingly, the 
words of love gave place to threats and 
ravings; he seized her by both wrists and 





‘She leaped up from the bows of the boat and sprang into the waters.” 


the woman at his fect. His words were 
incoherent and unceasing; he chattered 
horribly. Presently the island was but a blot 
upon the sea; the lanterns were twinkling 
stars. No longer were voices to be heard ; 
the stillness of the night lay like a cloak 
upon the waters. Marian said that she was 
being carried out of the world. She shivered 
with the cold and the spray cast upon her 
face. Gradually there crept upon her a new 
dread-—dread of him who had saved her. 
She feared to move, lest moving she might 
remind him of her presence. When he 
ceased to row she could hear her own 
heart beating. 

For a spell the man. stood gazing with 
wistful eyes to the shore he had left. Then 


would have kissed her upon the lips. She 
screamed with fear and rolled from his 
embrace. 

Long minutes passed before either moved. 
The leper had risen again and once more 
looked out into the night; Marian was 
sobbing with hysterical sobs which shook 
her fragile body as the leaves are shaken by 
the wind. 

* Paul,” she moaned, “ O my God! Paul, 
come to me !” 

Faintly across the sea the answer came. 
She thought at first that she heard it in her 
sleep. But the madman listened with ears 
erect and hand stayed. Once, twice, the cry 
was raised, the hail of English voices. When 
the little wanderer understood that it was no 
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dream, but that someone upon the sea had 
answered her, she seemed to hear the music 
of heaven itself. Courage came back to her 
in that supreme moment. She leaped up 
from the bows of the boat and sprang into 
the waters. A loud, demoniacal laugh 
followed her as the spuming sea closed over 
her head. It was the laughter of the leper, 
who had forgotten her again. 

The sea was still as a lake in summer ; the 
moon, new risen, cast a glow of silvery light 
upon the sleeping lagoon. Marian felt the 
water cold and sweet upon her face. She 
had been a swimmer since her childhood ; 
she swam now as one hunted in the seas. 
Onward toward the cry of English voices ! 
God would not drag her down, she said ; she 
thought already to feel her lover’s embrace. 
Life might be before her yet—the life with 
him she had left. To-morrow she might 
nestle on his shoulder again and tell him 
that nothing now should carry her from his 
side again. Though her clothes were soaked 
and weighty, though the gentle waves rolled 
often over her mouth, she swam on with 
courage unbroken. “I go to Paul,” she 
said.. “O God, help me—I cannot die 
here!” The nether world seemed open to 
receive her; but the stars shone above, the 
gate of heaven was her lamp in the sky. 
A future of love and affection was imagined 
by her awakened brain. 

“ Paul,” she cried, “come to me—I will 
not die !” 

There was the pathos of an eternity of 
suffering in the prayer ; but the night of her 
life was at an end, and the God-given day 
was about to dawn. Even as she cried out, 
and thought that cold hands were dragging 
her down to the icy depths below, a boat 
shot out from the loom of the darkness ; 
strong arms gripped her ; she saw her lover 
bending over her, she saw the star-lit heaven ; 
warm lips kissed her forehead; she was 
crushed in a close embrace—the embrace of 
a man who held her to him as though never 
more in life should -she escape his arms 
again. 

“ Beloved, it is I—Paul. Oh, God be 
thanked, she lives, she lives !” 

Swiftly he bore her to the Esmeralda and 
to her cabin. She had no strength to speak 
to him, but, holding both his hands, she fell 
into a sweet sleep, and the gardens of 
England were opened for her while she slept. 


At dawn of the day the Esmeralda sighted 
in the far distance one of the warships of the 
saltic fleet. But old John hitched up his 








breeches at the spectacle, and expressed 
himself as he was wont to do. 

“To hell with that,” said he; “they're 
the wrong side of us this time, mates. We'll 
be in Stockholm by eight bells.” 

Old John spoke a true word. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
PRISONER OF LOVE. 

On the morning of the fifteenth day after 
the flight from Kronstadt, Paul sat at the 
open window of his apartment in the Strand. 
The bells of St. Martin’s at Charing Cross 
had just chimed half-past nine ; the streets 
below his window were alive with the hum 
of voices and the echo of steps. He had 
visited London once or twice in the days of 
his tutelage; but this spectacle of massed 
humanity, of countless men surging towards 
the east in quest of the daily wage, was as 
new and wonderful to him as when first he 
beheld it. That vast multitude, looking 
neither to the right hand nor to the left— 
What tragedies and comedies of life it played 
every day! All the notes of the social scale 
seemed written upon that human score. 
Spruce stockbrokers lolled in hansom cabs on 
their way to Change ; sleek barristers thrust 
themselves through the press as though the 
briefs they had waited for these long years 
lay to-day upon their tables; clerks from 
the suburbs passed with slow step or fast, 
as the office hours dictated ; smart girls 
carried themselves proudly, buoyed up with 
consciousness of sex and environment ; 
"buses lumbered by with a harvest of human 
grain heaped upon their roofs; only the 
clergy dallied before shop - windows or 
sauntered contentedly in the sunlight. 

Paul had heard of London as an abode of 
gloom, a city without a sky, a mighty capital 
of fog and mists. This morning of a glorious 
spring gave the lie to the reproach. Not- 
withstanding that April had many days still 
to run, the sun shone warmingly; the air 
was fresh and sweet as though blowing upon 
the city from a perfumed garden. And to 
this sweetness of morning was added the 
comfort of the English rooms he had 
engaged for himself and his “sister” Marian. 
It had been a solemn compact between them 
that she should not communicate with her 
English friends, should not even see them, 
until that future they loved to speak of was 
something more than the dream of lovers. 
And she had respected the understanding as 
though it were a law to her. 
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“T owe my life to you,” she had said ; “I 
will see no one, speak to no one, until you 
wish it. But I must write to Dick.” 

“ And tell them that you are in England!” 
he exclaimed a little anxiously. “If you 
write, they will come here ; they will ask you 
for your secrets. I know that you will tell 
them nothing ; but I do not wish you to see 
them; I do not wish to meet the man who 
tempted you.” 

“T will not see him, Paul, dearest ; God 
knows, if you asked me, I would never see 
him again.” 

She had begun to understand her lover 
wholly at this time ; to understand him with 
that intimate appreciation of moods which 
nothing but the magnetism of one mind for 
another can make clear. Great as was his love 
for her, the thought that she carried in her 
clever head those secrets, of which he had 
been the guardian, haunted him the more 
now that she was in England, a free agent 
beyond the reach of the Russian. A soldier’s 
creed of honour was ever upon his lips. “ I 
will not betray my country,” he said always. 
He knew that marriage would seal her lips 
for ever. But until they stood before the 
altar together, he must rely absolutely upon 
her promise. What their future was to be, 
he scarce dared to think. The son of a 
tussian noble, he knew not how to serve. 
A stranger in a strange country, what 
miracle should give him livelihood ? If he 
married at once, it would be to cast himself 
blindly upon the sea of life, trusting that 
some wind of destiny would carry him to a 
friendly shore. A great sympathy for her 
prevailed even above his passionate longing 
to call her wife. 

*“ We are two children drifting,” he said. 
“(od alone knows where the journey will 
carry us; but we will be together always. 
You wish it, Marian ? ” 

She put her arms about his neck. 

“ We shall not drift while I have a home 
in your heart,” she said. 

That was upon the day after they had 
arrived in London. They had gravitated 
toward the city ; drawn there by no impulse 
that was defined, but only by the hope that 
London would befriend them. Much as 
Marian desired to see her child-brother 
again, yearn as she might for the lanes and 
villages of Devonshire, she did not speak of 
these desires to her lover. Had he asked her, 
she would have gone with him, on the day 
of their arrival, straight to some church, and 
there have given herself to him for ever. 
She welcomed the remembrance that it was 
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hers now to play the strong part. She 
would help him and compel him to 
forget. For her sake he had cut himself off 
from friends and fortune. His courage, 
which had saved her at Kronstadt, here 
moved her to pity. A child lost in a maze 
of streets could not have been more helpless 
than the man she loved, cast out by fortune 
to this city of exile. She began to plan that 
she might work for him, might build the 
home of her promise. The desperate task 
did not affright her. 

“Tf I had my health, if I could have the 
child near me, it would be easy,” she 
thought. “These are the days when a 
clever woman earns a living for herself in 


: London, and I have brains.” 


The ambition was well enough, but the 
execution lagged. They had come from 
Stockholm straight to this apartment by 
Charing Cross, and there, passing as brother 
and sister—no difficult achievement, since 
Paul spoke English fluently—they waited 
for the light. She obeyed his wish that her 
arrival should be kept a stern secret. Of 
her few friends in London, none knew that 
she had left Kronstadt. She did not write 
to the child; she never left her rooms. 
Paul, in his turn, remembered that one who 
had been a comrade of his student days, 
Feodor Talvi of Novgorod, was now at the 
Russian Embassy in Chesham Square. He 
wrote to him, and to his kinsman Prince 
Tolma, telling them of his condition and of 
his purpose. “I am no traitor to Russia,” 
he wrote. “Iam here to keep her secrets, 
not to betray them.” 

The letters were despatched, but many 
days passed and no answer was returned. 
On the fifteenth day, when Paul sat at his 
window waiting for Marian to come down to 
breakfast, he began to tell himself that his 
friends would be friends to him no more. 
He had thought his kinsman, Tolma, to be a 
man of broad mind and generous impulses, 
one who had lost a Russian’s creed in the 
press of many cities. But the earnest appeal 
he had despatched to Paris remained un- 
answered. He said that the Prince was not 
in the city ; he was at Monaco, or cruising in 
his yacht. Paul would not believe that one 
who had loved him as a son would desert 
him in this hour of misfortune. He shrank 
from the truth, and would not reckon 
with it. 

Marian entered the sitting-room while he 
was still musing at the window. She crossed 
it with girlish step, and bent down quickly 
to kiss his cheek. Regardless of time or 
20 
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place, he sprang up and took her in his 
urms. 

“Dear little one!” he said, “ you bring 
me back to earth again. And you have 
roses on your cheeks to-day. There is no 
doctor like one’s own country. You have 
slept, Marian ?” 

She would not tell him of her night of 
waking ; nor had he eyes to see that the 
flush upon her cheeks was a flush of 
weakness. 

“ T sleep always,” she answered, with a light 
laugh ; “you must not worry about that.” 

He pushed her back from him, still 
holding her hands. 

“Oh,” he said, “and that is our new 
dress! Am I not a good modiste, little 
one? Is it not splendid? I shall open a 
shop here, and you will make my fortune.” 

She kissed his hands, and turned to the 
breakfast-table. 

“T shall send you to buy my dresses when 
we are married,” she exclaimed. ‘“ You 
won't mind them laughing- 

“T mind ? Sapristi! Did I mind yester- 
day when I bought the ‘triumph,’ and 
twelve young ladies fitted it on for me, and 
the boutiquier himself carried it to the cab ? 
Nom de Dien! it was a procession, and I 
was the flag. You must lose your clothes 
again, and get another cold, Marian. It 
will amuse me to buy your dresses.” 

He had shopped for her on the previous 
day ; for she carried no dresses from Russia, 
and Stockholm had furnished her with a 
poor wardrobe. Her promise not to go 
abroad in the streets of London she kept 
faithfully, as much from will as from weak- 
ness. The chill and horror of her night at 
the island of the Holy Well had eaten into 
her little store of strength. She feared that 
some dangerous illness would overtake her, 
and that he would be alone to wage the 
unequal fight. 

“ You have letters, dear ?” she asked him, 
while she poured out his tea and_ busied 
herself with his breakfast. 

He shook his head a little sadly. 

* Feodor Talvi cannot be in London; I 
shall hear from him the day he arrives. 
We were as brothers ; he must listen to me 
at least. As for Tolma, it will be sooner 
or later. He is not a man of this city or of 
that. He makes the world his home, and 
wherever the sun shines, there is his fireside. 
But I know that he will help me when my 
letter reaches him. He cares nothing for 
other people’s stories. He has called me his 
son since I was twelve years old. I wrote to 
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him as toa father. While we wait for their 
help, we have two hundred pounds—your 
English pounds—to spend. When we have 
spent those, there is the Esmeralda to sell. 
I shall order her to the Island of Wight, 
where all your yachting people go, and she 
will bring us twenty thousand roubles at the 
least. That will give us time to think and 
to plan. I have thought a little already, 
and the way seems clearer to me. After all, 
a strong man does not starve when he is 
willing to work. I can teach the Russian 
language, if the worst comes, and box the 
ears of little boys who will not learn.” 

He laughed merrily at the idea, and 
passed his cup for tea. She would not tell 
him that she could not share his hopes ; 
her face wore a bright smile when she lifted 
it to look at him. 

“You are making a home of England 
already,” she said; “I am happy to think 
it is so. It will all come right by-and-bye, 
when I am strong and can work again. 
You must not forget me when you speak of 
your plans. I could not b> an idle woman ; 
I should go mad.” 

“You shall be the mistress of my house,” 
he answered, with a touch of the old pride. 
“Tam the heir of Tolma, and I shall know 
how to find a home for you.” 

“Yes, but while we wait, dear—there is 
no dishonour here in England because a 
woman works. You were not born for the 
things you speak of ; you do not know the 
difficulties. It is I who have learnt how to 
face the world and not to fear what people 
call independence. Your friends may write 
to you, or they may not. But it will help 
us both if there are no drones in the hive. 
You will be happy because I am happy, and 
[ shall come to forgive myself then.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” he said 
tenderly. “God knows, it is happiness enough 
to hear your voice all day, and to tell myself 
that I shall kiss you when the morning 
comes. By-and-bye I shall not wait for the 
morning—that will be when the priest has 
spoken. You understand, little one ?” 

They had risen from the table and_ stood 
together in the shadow. He drew her to 
him winningly and kissed her white face 
again and again. 

* 7 understand, dearest —a little,” she said, 
with a new flush upon her cheeks. 

“ A little—is it not more than that ? You 
still ask yourself questions as you did at 
Kronstadt.” 

“Certainly, I ask myself questions—but 
not the auestions of carnival.” 
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“You want to run away again 7” 

* Oh, yes—when I[ am strong enough.” 

He looked into her eyes questioningly. 
The love of jest was written there. 

“ Arrivons !” he said ; “* where would you 
run to, here in London.” 

“To the church,” she whispered, and so 
hid her head upon his shoulder. 

A knock upon the door of the room put 
them apart. She turned to the glass to 
straighten her hair 
while he tore open a 
telegram which the 
slut of the house de- 
livered triumphantly, 
as though she carried 
letters of gold. 

“For the gentle- 
ming,” she said, with 
great. satisfaction, 
“and he’s a-waiting.” 

Marian looked over 
Paul’s shoulder to 
read the message. 

“Tt is from your 
friends, dearest ? ” 
she asked anxiously. 

“Tt is from Feodor 
Talvi,” he answered, 
while the hand which 
offered her the paper 
shook with pleasure 
and excitement. “1 
am to go to him at 
once. I told you 
that we were as 
brothers ; read that, 
and write the answer 
for me. I will see 
him to-day -—now. 
There are no more 
troubles, thank God.” 

He began to search 
about for his hat and 
vloves, and did not 
see the shadow of 
doubt which — flitted 
upon her face. When the message was 
written, she gave him instructions for his 
momentous journey to South Audley Street, 
where the house of Talvi was. 

“You must take a cab, and it must wait 
for you,” she said determinedly ; “I have a 
good mind to pin a card inside the flap of 
your coat—or you will forget where we live. 
Do not let him keep you long, dearest.” 

“ He shall not keep me an hour ; he shall 





‘She pinned in his buttonhole a spray of the 
lilies he had bought her.” 


come here to be presented. We will all go 
to the great hotel to dine together. I told 
you that my friends would not desert me.” 

He babbled on incessantly while she 
picked threads from his new frock-coat and 
pinned in his buttonhole a spray of the 
lilies he had bought her. When they had 
said good-bye for the tenth time, she 
watched him from the window, a manly 
figure, broad and confident in the throng 
below. Many turned 
to look at one who 
varried himself with 
such a fine air; but 
he saw nothing save 
the white face at the 
window—the face for 
which he had dared 
all and had brought 
himself to this land 
of exile. 

“She shall be my 
wife before the week 
has run,” he said to 
himself as he went. 
“T care for nothing 
when she is near me.” 


The hour of his 
promise passed swiftly 
and found Marian 
still waiting for the 
sound of his steps 
upon the stair. A 
second hour was num- 
bered and a third. She 
took her stand at last 
by the open window 
and scanned the faces 
of all who came east- 
ward. But his face 
was not among them. 
When six o'clock 
struck and_ the 
throngs were hurry- 
ing home again, and 
Paul did not return, 
there came to her the thought that some peril 
had overtaken him. She began to blame her- 
self that she had permitted him to leave her. 

“Omy God,” she said at last, “if they 
have trapped him here in London !’ 

Dusk succeeded to the sunshine of the 
day; night loomed upon the city; but 
Marian continued to watch at her window, 
and to pray God that no ill had befallen 
the man she loved. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE British Army may be said 
to be in one very important 
respect like the British Con- 
stitution. It has been a 
thing of gradual growth, with 
not a little of practical make- 

shift and more or less successful compromise 

in its organisation and system of command. 

No one claims for it ideal perfection. On 

paper its organisation seems complicated and 

cumbrous beside the simpler and more sym- 
metrical systems of the great armies of the 

Continent. So far as mere pounds, shillings 

and pence go in the calculation, it is more 

costly than they are in proportion to its 
numbers. But those who indulge in these 
rough and ready calculations forget that the 
men who organise and direct our Army have 
to deal with very different conditions from 

those which define the far lighter task of a 

Continental Minister of War. It is easy to 

sum up the alleged deficiencies of our Army 

by pointing to the fact that on a sudden 
emergency we could despatch only two, 
perhaps only one, corps d’armée to some 
distant land. But when this is asserted, and 
asserted with truth, how much is left out of 
sight that ought to modify the effect of such 
a statement. Is it not also true that the 
system of the great military powers makes it 
difficult for them to do even as much as 
this ? that to provide for even small expedi- 
tions is a serious strain on their resources, 
which are only organised for home defence ? 
that ours is the only army that is always 
engaged in active operations in some part of 
the world, ours the only administration that 
always keeps some 80,000 fighting men on 
the war footing thousands of miles away 
across the sea? We have become so familiar 
with the state of constant readiness for 
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Indian and Colonial wars, and the constant 
maintenance of our great military power in 
the East, that we have long ccased to wonder 
at the easy accomplishment of what to other 
European States would be an impossible task 
except at the cost of a complete revolution 
in their much-vaunted military systems. 

The War Office is officially responsible for 
the successes and the failings of our Army, 
and, with the natural tendency of human 
nature to blame rather than to praise, it is 
held accountable for all defects and given 
scant credit for what it successfully accom- 
plishes. A good many of those who are 
most ready to denounce the official centre of 
our Army administration in Pall Mall would 
be sorely puzzled to say what the “ War 
Office” is and how it does its work. As it 
now exists it is a very modern institution. 
As for defects in its constitution, the only 
wonder is, not that they exist, but that there 
are not more of them, considering the utter 
chaos from which it has been evolved. 

Without going into the niceties of modern 
constitutional history, let it be remembered 
that since the days when, after the Restora- 
tion, a British regular army came into being, 
there have been two forces at work develop- 
ing the present state of things—forces at 
first in all but absolute rivalry, but gradually 
learning to work together. First, there 
was the power of the Sovereign claiming 
the control of the Army as something 
belonging to the Royal prerogative ; and 
then there was Parliament, which at the 
outset viewed the very existence of a regular 
army as a danger to constitutional liberty, 
and by using the power of the purse asserted 
its right to a share in the control and direc- 
tion of the forces that it paid for. Far into 
the eighteenth century the King, assisted by 
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a council of generals, was in direct command 
of the Army. It was while a queen was 
on the throne that Marlborough was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief, and he had 
no immediate successor. The finances of 
the Army were largely regulated by the 
3oard of Ordnance and the Master-General 
of the Ordnance was a kind of war minister. 
There was, it is true, a Secretary-at-War, 
but he was for a long time only the King’s 
private secretary for military matters, with 
ill-defined powers and duties. Then there 
were the Commissariat, a Board of Treasury 
officials who checked the charges for 


provisions and transport, and the Controllers 
of Army Accounts, later a branch of the 
These and other officials 


Audit Office. 
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In 1793, for the first time since the days 
of Queen Anne, a Commander-in-Chief was 
appointed in the person of the Duke of 
York, famous in the nursery rhyme for 
his strategy, remembered in history as the 
great trafficker in commissions and appoint- 
ments, whose statue stands, high as Nelson’s, 
on his pillar in Waterloo Place, usurping 
the eminence to which surely Wellington 
has better claims. The Commander-in- 
Chief of those days was practically in- 
dependent of Secretaries - at - War and 
for War and the whole motley crowd of 
civilian clerks and officials. The system, or 
want of system, such as it was, survived the 
long war, and during the years of peace that 
followed the Secretary of State had more to 
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working in semi-independence managed or 
mismanaged Army affairs between them. 

Towards the close of the century the 
position of the Secretary-at-War became 
more important, but he was still regarded 
as a subordinate official, and what im- 
portance he possessed was sadly diminished 
by the introduction into the already 
complicated system of a new Secretary of 
State, a member of the Cabinet, who was 
known as “Secretary for the Colonies and 
War,” so that the Secretary-at-War was 
very much in the position of a fifth wheel 
to the coach. If the multitude of officials 
could have secured efficiency, as the multitude 
of counsellors tends to safety, the British 
Army at the outbreak of the great war 
with France would have been a_ very 
formidable force. 


do with the Colonies than the Army, and 
the administrative machinery of the latter 
naturally became somewhat rusty and time- 
worn. It was not till the pressure of the 
war with Russia was felt that the two offices 
were definitely separated, and the Secretary 
of War began to be what he now is, the 
officer of State responsible for all that 
concerns the Army. 

The War Office will before long carry on 
its work in a building worthy of its import- 
ance on the splendid site assigned to it in 
Whitehall. Its present abode is familiar 
enough to the Londoner as a dingy-looking 
town house of the last century, fronting on 
Pall Mall. The old place has a history of 
its own which might be worth telling. It 
was the Schomberg House of a hundred and 
fifty years ago, where Gainsborough had _ his 
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studio and immortalised the society belles of 
the day. But traditions of bygone art and 
beauty are but a poor consolation to those 
who have to work at ledgers and dockets, 
reports and returns, in the crowded, ill- 
lighted and ill-ventilated rooms where so 
much work has to be done, work that grows 
from year’s end to year’s end. The only 
things that give some dignity to the place 
are the bear-skinned, red-coated sentry who 
stands at the gate and the bronze statue 
before the entrance porch. It is the statue 
of Sidney Herbert, created Baron Herbert 
of Lea a few weeks before his death, but 
best commemorated by the name under which 
his life-work was done. The first Secretary 
of State for War under the new reyime, it is 
a fitting place for such a memorial. We 
have a strange way of forgetting some of our 
greatest men, and this statue looking out on 
Pall Mall conveys no meaning and wakes no 
memories in the minds of nine-tenths of 
those who daily pass it by. Yet it is not 
forty years since Sidney Herbert passed 
away, worn out with ungrudging labour in 
the public service; and to him, more than to 
any other of our administrators, the Army 
owes the inauguration of the new period of 
business-like reorganisation and growing 
efficiency that began with the Crimean War. 
That war, with its grim tests of stern reality, 
had brought home to the public mind the 
hopeless confusion into which our military 
organisation had been allowed to drift during 
the long peace. Herbert was “ Secretary-at- 
War” in the Aberdeen Cabinet when the 
conflict with Russia began. When men at 
home in England heard of the endless misery 
of the Army before Sebastopol, there was a 
disposition to make him the scapegoat. The 
feeling of the time was blindly unjust, for he 
had succeeded to the inheritance of a bad 
and cumbrous system, and to completely re- 
organise it ina day under the strain of war 
was impossible. It was not his fault that 
the machine which had been handed over to 
him in a condition of badly patched-up dis- 
repair broke down under the first attempt to 
make it work at high speed. 

Undismayed by the ill-informed obloquy 
of the crowd or the attacks of political 
adversaries, Herbert, as Secretary of State 
for War, in two successive administrations 
under Palmerston, set bravely to work at the 
task of reorganisation in the War Office and 
in the Army. We owe to his energy and zeal 
the first serious steps to improve the every- 
day conditions of the soldier’s life. It was 
while he was at the War Office that the old 
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Indian Army was successfully amalgamated 
with the Royal Army after the suppression 
of the Bengal mutiny, and that at home a 
new army of defence was created by the 
inauguration of the Volunteer movement. 
But not his least work was that he swept 
away a large part of the cumbrous machinery 
of the War Office and placed the system 
on a more business-like basis. Its various 
departments were grouped under three 
heads—(1) the Commander-in-Chief, taking 
charge of all that concerned recruiting, 
appointments, promotion, and such purely 
military matters as the transport movements 
and distribution of troops ; (2) the Financial 
Secretary, who was concerned with all that 
referred to estimates and expenditure ; and 
(3) the Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, 
who had to do with the manufacture, pur- 
chase, and maintenance of arms, stores, and 
materiel. The leading features of the new 
system were the uniting of all the adminis- 
trative work of the Army under one head 
and an attempt to define the personal 
responsibility of the chief of each depart- 
ment, leaving it to him to further sub- 
divide the task assigned to him among his 
subordinates. 
Sidney Herbert died in 1861 while still 
busy with schemes for further reform. In 
the years that followed there was a gradual 
realisation of the principle which he had 
enunciated, that in a constitutional country 
the Army must be completely under the 
control of the Minister appointed to the 
War Office, who is responsible to Parliament 
tor its efficiency. According to his scheme 
of reform, the Commander-in-Chief himself 
was supposed to be the head of a department 
under the Secretary of State for War, the 
Minister representing the Sovereign and the 
nation. But the force of old tradition long 
stood in the way of this great change be- 
coming an accomplished fact. There was 
still, for years, something of the old divided 
control of the Army, with the continual 
friction of what might be described as the 
military and the civil element in its ad- 
ministration. It is an open secret now that 
the Royal Duke who was till lately in com- 
mand of the Army had no relish for the idea 
that the Horse Guards was to rank as a mere 
War Office department. His views naturally 
infiuenced those who surrounded him, and 
the passive resistance thus created was a 
powerful brake on the progress of the whole 
working of the new system. 

The next stage in reorganisation was 
reached ten years ago, in 1888, when the 
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system was further simplified by abolishing 
the department of the Surveyor-General of 
Ordnance and dividing his work between the 
two re- 
maining 
chiefs. The 
War Office 
was thus 
made to 
consist of 
a Military 
Depart- 
ment under 
the Com- 
mander-in - 
Chief and 
a Finance 
De part- 
ment under 
the Finan- 
cial Secre- 
tary, both 
being re- 
sponsible to 
the Secre- 
tary of State for War. There was a further 
change in 1895, when the Duke of Cam- 
bridge retired, and it was decided that the 
Commander-in-Chief should henceforth be 
appointed by the Cabinet for a term of 
five years, instead of holding his post for an 
indefinite period. The subdivisions of both 
the Military and Finance Departments were 
more carefully defined, and steps were taken 
to secure a permanent advisory council, 
both for the Secretary for War and the 
Commander - in- Chief, on lines that had 
already worked successfully for many years 
in connection with the Navy at the Admiralty. 
The existing system may be outlined thus :— 


Head of War Office : 
Secretary of State for War. 
Military Branch : 
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SIR EVELYN WOOD, V.C. 
(Adjutant-General.) 


Departments. 


1. Adjutant-General. 
2. Quartermaster-General. 
Commander- } 3. Inspector-General of 
in-Chief. Fortifications. 
4. Inspector-General of 


Ordnance. 
Finance Branch : Departments. 
1. Accountant-General. 
2. Director of Contracts. 
Financial 3. Director of Clothing and 
Secretary. Clothing Factories. 
; 4. Director of Ordnance 
Factories. 
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The Commander-in-Chief and the heads of 
departments are the regular advisers of the 
Secretary of State in all technical and official 
matters, but he is responsible for the decision 
taken. He has an advisory council to which 
he can refer questions for discussion. He 
himself presides, and the other members are 
the Under-Secretaries, the Financial Secretary, 
the Commander-in-Chief, the heads of de- 
partments, and such officers as may be sum- 
moned to attend on account of their special 
knowledge of the matter in hand. 

In purely military affairs his principal 
adviser is, of course, the Commander-in-Chief. 
Such a question, for instance, as the possi- 
bilities and methods of military action in 
defence of one of our Colonies, where Imperial 
troops might be employed, would be decided 
on advice received from the military side of 
the office. Lord Wolseley at the Horse 
Guards presides over this, the more pictur- 
esque side of the War Office. A hard worker 
and a man of most methodical habits, with a 
readiness to trust his subordinates and let 
them do their work unhampered by inter- 
ference, he is a most efficient chief of a great 
department, where method and business-like 
qualities are half the battle. His right-hand 
man, and the channel of most communications 
with the other side of the War Office, is the 
Adjutant-General, who would be called in 
mos t 
countries 
the “chief 
of the 
staff.” He 
is respon- 
sible spe- 
cially for 
the en- 
listment 
and dis- 
charge of 
men, the 
training 
and dis- 
cipline of 
the Army, 
and the 
prepara- 
tion of re- 
turns and 
statistics, 
the collec- 
tion of 
informa- 
tion, and the issue of orders. Sir Evelyn 
Wood now holds the post, and his pre- 
decessor, the first appointed under the new 
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system, was Sir Redvers Buller. Both are 
good organisers, and Buller possessed the 
special advantage of having, some years ago, 
as a mem- 
ber of a 
committee 
on War 
Office _re- 
organisa- 
tion, ob- 
tained an 
intimate 
knowled ge 
of official 
methods. 
In happy 
contrast to 
the old 
days of 
continual 
friction be- 
tween the 
military 
and civil 
elements, 
Sir Arthur 
Halibur- 
(Secretary for War.) ton, the 
late Per- 
manent Secretary of the War Office, was able 
to say on his recent retirement that for four 
years there had not been one single difficulty 
between the Military and the Financial 
Departments of the Office. 

The other three heads of departments 
under the Commander -in-Chief, though 
dealing with very important matters, have 
not the same intimate relations with him 
as the Adjutant-General. The Quarter- 
master-General sees to supplies, transport 
and housing of troops, and is responsible 
for the Paymasters, Army Service Corps 
and Remount departments. Fortifications, 
lands, ranges, barracks, ete., are looked 
after by the Inspector-General of Fortifi- 
cations, and the Inspector-General of 
Ordnance is responsible for questions of 
armaments, warlike stores, and designs, 
patterns, and inventions for arms and 
equipments. So much for the military 
department. Let us now take a glance at 
the financial side. 

Though it deals with the Army, and its 
very name is suggestive of “the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war,” little of 
romance finds its way into the War Office. 
It is a dull, prosaic institution, and in plain 
matter of fact is like nothing so much as a 
big business establishment managing some 
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large commercial concern. The Secretary of 
State, now Lord Lansdowne, has to assist 
him, besides his private secretaries, a Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary, Mr. St. John 
Brodrick, who takes his place in the House 
of Commons. Next comes the Permanent 
Under Secretary, Sir Ralph Knox, a most 
important wheel in the machine. As the 
fortunes of parties and governments change, 
Secretaries of State and Parliamentary Under 
Secretaries come and go, sometimes at very 
brief notice. The duty of the Permanent 
Secretary is to keep the machine running, to 
see that every official performs his part, that 
returns and accounts are complete at the 
proper time, that each day the papers the 
Secretary of State has to attend to are ready 
for him, and that his orders are duly carried 
out. But, besides all this, he carries on the 
tradition of the office from one ministry to 
another, and a newly appointed Secretary 
of State must necessarily look to him for 
guidance and information in many matters 
which are unfamiliar to the politician, but 
which are well known by years of experience 
to the permanent official, who has been all 
his life in the office, and has risen from the 
ranks to the post he holds by sheer hard 
work as a public servant. So, though 
nominally without any executive power, he is 
a very important man. 

Next to the Secretary of State the most 
influential 
Official is ? 
the Finan- 
cial Secre- 
tary, who, 
like his 
chief, is a 
politician, 
and comes 
and goes 
with the 
change of 
ministry. 
Under him 
are the 
A ccount- 
ant-Gene- 
ral and the 
Director of 
Contracts, 
whose 
names eXx- 
plain their 
offices. 
soth are permanent officials, as also are the 
general superintendents of the great manu- 
facturing businesses carried on by the War 
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Office, the Clothing Factories and the 
Ordnance Factories, which latter include 
Woolwich Arsenal and the arms and ammu- 
nition factories at Waltham, Enfield, and 
Birmingham. The management of the Army 
is a world-wide business, with an annual 
turnover of rather more than eighteen 
millions sterling, and it is no wonder that its 
accounts and correspondence occupy the 
energies of some six hundred clerks. But in 
one important respect it is different from 
any other business. The chairman of a 
public company has at most twice a year to 
face the shareholders and submit to be 
“heckled ” as to how things are going on. 
But during several months of the year, while 
Parliament is sitting, the War Minister must, 
night after night, be ready to answer a string 
of questions. He must reply to one M.P. 
as to the reason why one of his constituents 
cannot be allowed a pension; he must 
answer another as to a question of a colour- 
sergeant’s grievance at the Cape; he must 
tell a third about the readiness of big guns 
destined for a coaling station, and promise 
another a return as to the statistics of crime 
in a home garrison ; defend cordite against 
an attack from a fifth, and satisfy a sixth as to 
the price offered for artillery horses and the 
safety of a Volunteer rifle range. Now he 
has to be “posted up” for this ordeal. 
Notice is given of all questions, but generally 
only a day’s notice. His secretary sends the 
question to the department that can supply 
the information required, and often several 
officials are at work for hours on records, 
accounts, and returns, preparing the reply, 
frequently bringing cable and telegraph into 
action to save time. It is part of the 
business of the Office to provide such in- 
formation for the public, but it means more 
time and money than most people imagine, 
and often the information is asked for not 
so much through zeal for the public service 
as through the anxiety of some fussy M.P. 
to keep his name before his constituents. 
The most serious work that the Office has 
to do each year is the preparation of the 
Army Estimates and the Annual Statement 
that accompanies them. These contain in 
detail the Minister’s plans for the year, what 
he proposes to do, and what it will cost to do 
it. He can only hope for a certain share of 
the revenue to be devoted to his department, 
and he is dependent in everything on the 
goodwill of his colleague of the Exchequer, 
who holds the purse strings. His military 
advisers tell him what ought to be done, the 
Cabinet generally decides on what its policy 
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will require, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has the last word on the matter of pounds 
and pence, and then he does his best to make 
the necessary compromise between needs and 
means. He never has anything like the free 
hand that his colleague of the Admiralty has 
so long enjoyed, because, unless in the face of 
imminent war, the public is never so ready to 
spend money on the Army as on the all- 
important first line of defence—the Navy. 
In forming the estimates for the coming year 
the accounts and estimates of past years are 
the chief guides, and greatly simplify the 
work. Thus, in the matter of transport the 
Quartermaster-General’s department states 
what movements will have to be made, and 
then the cost is calculated and provided for. 
The expenditure on the Indian Army is a 
separate matter, the troops we provide for 
the East being, so to say, hired out to the 
Indian Exchequer. Incase of an unforeseen 
war, supplementary estimates will have to be 
provided when the emergency arises, with 
the result of late hours and much hurried 
work for the clerical staff. In such a case 
the necessary preparations are set on foot at 
once, the Minister trusting to Parliament to 
give him the necessary funds for which he 
asks at the first opportunity. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the desire to 
keep expenditure down is sometimes itself the 
source of much unnecessary expense. Unless 
there is something like a clear precedent for 
it, it is no easy matter for the War Office to 
get the Treasury officials to authorise even a 
small payment. Hence much correspondence 
backwards and forwards between the two 
creat offices of State over mere trifles. “The 
Treasury,” said a War Office official to me, 
“often give us more trouble over a few shil- 
lings than over thousands of pounds.” But 
the tendency is to make even such discussions 
between departments shorter and simpler than 
they used to be in the days when the special 
delight of an official seemed to be to lengthen 
out a correspondence. Formerly the battle 
over economy used to rage fiercely between 
the military and civil side of the War Office. 
The soldiers were trying to get the most they 
could for their business, and the officials were 
looked on rather as miserly guardians of the 
public purse. In the last few years the ten- 
dency has been for the Adjutant-General and 
his subordinate to be as keen as men can be 
to get good value for the public money and 
make it go as far as possible. There is no 
doubt that much still could be done in the 
way of saving money for better purposes by 
getting rid of some portion of the tons’ 
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weight of returns and statistics that accumu- 
late every year and occupy a small army of 
clerks in filing and registering papers that no 
one ever consults again. But here again the 
M.P. who persistently asks for pages of 
figures and blue books by the ream has 
something to answer for. Some part of this 
useless labour is, however, due to the official 
tendency to refer everything to the central 
office, instead of enlarging the 
powers of those in charge of 
military districts and stations, 
and letting them settle on the 
spot many matters that are 
now the subject of long cor- 
respondence with Whitehall or 
Pall Mall. 

As to the alleged undue cost 
of our Army, one point is 
worth noting. We are the 
only people who compete with 
the labour market by free 
enlistment. The conscript 
armies of the Continent, raised 
for home service, are paid, 
housed and fed at a rate that 
would stop all recruiting even 
in the most poverty-stricken 
district in the United King- 
dom. What is more, the War 
Budget takes no account of 
the vast cost inflicted on a country by the 
conscription, a tax on the life of the people 
that represents millions. Those who point 
to our large non-effective expenditure also 
conveniently forget that a part of it repre- 
sents the cost of the abolition of purchase, 
an item that will decrease as years go on, 
and that another portion is made up of 
what are really good service pensions to men 
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who have given their lives to the State, and 
who for the earlier portion at least of their 
service accepted a rate of pay that they had 
to supplement out of their own private 
means. There is undoubtedly room for 
economy, room for greater efficiency ; but, 
considering the exceptional task that our 
Army and our Army administrators have to 
perform, the War Office need not fear com- 
parison with foreign adminis- 
trations. 

It has sometimes been sug- 
gested that we ought to follow 
the example of most foreign 
nations and appoint a general 
as our War Minister. But 
what has been already ex- 
plained as to the working of 
the War Office shows, I think, 
that a good business man is 
the best head for such an 
organisation, the soldiers find- 
ing their true place in the 
military department. Under 
our constitutional system the 
War Minister must be a poli- 
tician, and we in England do 
not care for political soldiers. 
[f the post were reserved for 
such men, an Army paymaster 
or commissariat officer who 
had taken to politics would be the typical 
man to be Secretary for War; and surely we 
can do better as we are doing with a civilian 
administrator at the head of affairs, having 
on one side the picked soldiers of the Army 
to advise and guide him, and on the other 
men who have risen to the first rank in 
his special department of the civil service to 
help him in his administrative work. 


WHITE, V.C. 
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DESTROYERS. 


By W. F. SHANNON. 


Illustrated by NoRMAN WILKINSON. 


AIN the beginning a torpedo-boat 
destroyer was laid down in 
the Clyde for the King of 
Barataria. But he died, and 
the Gondoliers reigned in his 
stead; and the Lord High 
Admiral, knowing their repugnance to luxury, 
sold the boat as it lay nearly completed in 
the dock. The Spanish Ambassador said 
the Cubans had bought it, but others said 
the purchaser was the Lord of the Outer 
Isles, a subject 
realm of Utopia. 

Meanwhile the 
British Govern- 
ment lay low and 
waited for the 
trial trip. Un- 
fortunately, there 
wasn’t any, for 
one night the boat 
was stolen. That’s 
What the builders 
said: but ordt- 
nary people could 
not conceive of a 
destroyer being 
stolen like a horse 
or a bicycle, and 
refused to believe 
the tale even 
when a_navi- 
gating party from 
the Andorran 
tepublic turned 
up and said the 
boat was really 
theirs, and was 
undoubtedly 
stolen. The 
British publicsaid 
the play was very 
well acted, and 
the firm was very 
deep, and went 
on wondering, 
just as if no ex- 
planation had 








it is wont to do, to other things. On the 
twelfth, its attention was recalled to the lost 
destroyer, for an Atlantic liner was stopped, 
one day out from Queenstown, by that 
identical boat. The mails and the passengers’ 
private effects were gone through with 
neatness and despatch, and all concentrated 
valuables transferred to the destroyer. The 
commander of the pirate wore a gorgeous 
uniform, and his men were dressed in the 
truest Penzance fashion, said the pacific 
passengers, who 
all took snap- 
shots. Happily 
the pirate saw 
them, and ruth- 
lessly threw every 
camera but one 
overboard. That 
one was too small 
to be noticed, and 
gave a poor im- 
pression of the 
captain and some 
of his crew, from 
which magnifi- 
cent double-page 
pictures were pro- 
duced in Fleet 
Street. And all 
the newspapers 
filled themselves 
with interviews 
and with tales of 
Paul Jones and 
buccaneers, for it 
was the time of 





the big goose- 
berry and the first 
butterfly. 

Just as the ex- 
citement was 
dying away, a 
Castle liner -was 
looted near the 
Cape, and_ the 


circulation of the 
newspapers again 





been offered. 
But after nine 
days it turned, as 





‘The commander of the pirate wore a gorgeous uniform.” 
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went up. Every 
paper, without 
exception, pointed 
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out to the Admiralty that this sort of thing 
ought to be stopped. 

A fortnight later a P. and O. boat in the 
Indian Ocean suffered, and the maritime 
powers roused themselves. Cruisers and 
torpedo-gunboats and destroyers were de- 
tailed in scores to seek the pirate; but 
he had the heels of them, and went on 
plundering. 

At last a Chilian warship caught him in 
a Central American harbour, and the great 
steamship companies breathed freely—for one 
day. Then all the world, except England, 
laughed ; for the pirate captain showed his 
commission from the Khalifa. The ruler 
of the Soudan was meeting England upon 
England’s own element. It was a highly 
interesting experiment, said the various 
naval intelligence departments, dispassion- 
ately, and it was to be hoped some definite 
information would be acquired as to the 
fighting value of torpedoes. The /ebel— 
for that was the name of the Khalifa’s 
destroyer—coaled, and then went out and 
took an excursion steamer, one of those that 
go round the world and have plenty of money 
aboard. England protested to Europe that 
the boat was a mere pirate and the Khalifa’s 
commission a blind, but Europe only smiled 
blandly and called off its war vessels. 

Every time the Jebel coaled, or captured, 
and so made known her position, a rush of 
our destroyers took place, but her next 
capture was usually made a thousand miles 
away. It had seemed a pity, in the abstract, 
that our ship-builders should put their latest 
improvements into foreign contracts, but now 
that it was shown in the concrete, it became 
distinctly irritating. Once, certainly, the 
destroyer Whitning had surprised the pirate 
at dusk, off the Pacific Isles, and exchanged 
quickfire, but without disabling result. — It 
was not so with the Red Ant, unhappily. 
She came upon the Jebel in a harbour of 
Utopia, accompanied her out, brought her to 
action, and was herself sunk. The intelli- 
gence departments rubbed their hands and 
made a note or two. 

After that the Admiralty roused itself 
properly. It laid an embargo on a very 
fast destroyer which was just completed 
for the Tierra del Fuegans. The smartest 
torpedo lieutenant in the service was placed 
in command, with a tremendous young 
sub-lieutenant as second, and the pick of 
Whale Island for gunners; and the tor- 
pedo-coxswain—well, he was one of those 
who can take a boat through the eye of a 
needle, as they say in the Navy. 





The First Lord said to the lieutenant, 
laconically, “Find and sink the Jebel.” 
The lieutenant said he would, and _ left 
Spithead that same day. The Fuegan was 
as fast as the /ebe/, and Lieutenant Amherst 
made no doubt but that if he once caught 
sight of his opponent he could keep sight. 
It was two months before he saw her, 
however, and then he lost her in the 
night. Another time he lay alongside her 
at Martinique when his coal supply had gone 
down, and, although he followed her out 
and exchanged gunfire, he had to leave her. 
And no profanity was current on board 
which entirely expressed and relieved the 
feelings of the crew and commander at that 
misfortune. 

But at last, three days out from Aden, she 
was sighted again. All day the Fwegan 
chased, running south into the Indian Ocean, 
and towards evening fired her bow gun, her 
twelve-pounder ; but the range was excessive, 
and nothing resulted. Darkness fell, and 
although the Fwegan kept her course, no one 
expected to see the Jebel again for some time. 
But in the morning, to the lieutenant’s 
intense relief and to everyone’s joy, she was 
still visible. Chase was again made, and the 
engineer got every ounce out of his engines, 
till another game at long-bowls started. The 
Fuegan crept nearer and the fire became 
deadly. Luckily shell only acted like shot 
and passed clean through the boats without 
exploding ; but by evening the sub-lieutenant 
was slain, with five fighting men and a 
stoker, while the gunner and many others 
were desperately wounded. The ammunition 
was well-nigh exhausted, too, and each boat 
fired more slowly. Finally a shell “ brought 
up” against something solid on the Jebel and 
exploded on her, and her pace slackened. 

“At last!” said Lieutenant Amherst. 
* We'll run her aboard, Monkton,” he con- 
tinued to his coxswain. 

“(Can I lead the boarders, sir ?” 
Monkton. 

“Certainly not; who’s to lay us along- 
side ?” 

‘“*'Twelves is as good as me at the wheel, 
sir,” urged the coxswain. 

“And a conglomerated sight better at 
boardin’, sir,” interjected Twelves. 

Lieutenant Amherst laughed, and directed 
Monkton to retain the wheel and bear down 
upon the enemy. The /edel tried to keep 
away, but the /wegan closed upon her fast. 

** Now, then,” shouted the lieutenant to his 
gunners, “let her have all you’ve got!” 
and the quickfirers poured in a stream of 
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shell at short range as Monkton manceuvred — explosion, and her commander fell, crushed 
to bring the boats together. The enemy’s — orscalded. The /edel’s captain triumphantly 
guns replied spiritedly, and so well that a waved a flag from his conning-tower as the 
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‘*She brought her to action, and was herself sunk.” 


shell found the Fweyan’s engine-room and — Fveyan lost way, and his own vessel slipped 
scattered things. A great cloud of steam further off. 
arose as her deck was rent across by the “Give her one more, for God’s sake,” 
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groaned Lieutenant Amherst ; and, as if in 
answer to him, the last shell from the F'wveyan 
brought the /ebe/ also to a standstill. 

Then night fell, and both crews wanted 
rest. But there was no rest. Those who 
were able repaired damages or pumped. 
The Fuegan’s coxswain, now in command 
of his boat, worked below till midnight, and 
then came on deck to take the middle watch. 
The Jebel lay a few hundred yards away, 
just visible in the starlight. He heard the 
clank of her pumps and the hammering of 
her engineers, and he feared she might be 
repaired first and get away. He walked 
silently for awhile, and then called up 
Twelves. 

“ You see that packet, Jimmy ? ” 

“T do,” said Twelves. 

“T should like to go aboard her.” 

Jimmy glanced round. “Shall I hail a 
waterman’s boat, then, Cap’n 7” 

“Don’t you think we could swim it, 
Jim ?” 

“Damme, no!” said Twelves, surprised. 
“ We? What for should 7 commit susanside ? 
I reckon there’s a man wid a gun on that 
deck.” 

“T understood you to say you were 
a considerable sight better than me at 
boarding.” 

“ Rodney, you air most onreasonable! I 
never said anything about swimmin’. I’m 
ready to stand by and jump any day. But 
fancy a ship’s company swimmin’ in line 
abreast to take a line-o’-battle ship! That 
sort 0’ talk don’t appeal to my discretion.” 

“ Jim, ’'m particularly anxious to practise 
cutlass drill on that Cap’n Ives, and I should 
like you to come and see fair play.” 

“Oh, is his name Ives? And who’s he, 
that you want to challenge him to mortial 
combat ? And why can’t he come to us? 
Shall [ hail him ?” 

“Look here, Jim, this is what I want to 
do. I propose to circumnavigate that boat, 
and creep aboard on the other side. The 
sentry’s bound to have his eye on this boat.” 

“Sounds __interestin’,’ said Twelves 
dubiously. 

‘“* No ship has ever been took like I intend 
to take this, Jim, and the Admiralty ‘Il make 
us lootenants for inventing the method.” 

“ But how the devil do you expect me to 
fight when I’m nekkid? And you don’t 
expose that I’m goin’ to wear anything else 
than a cutlass, do ye ?” 

“T should think you might wear your 
cholera belt or a lifebuoy, Jim. Or we 
ought, perhaps, to black ourselves all over. 
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We shan’t be so conspicuous then, and we'll 
feel as if we'd got some sort of a uniform 
on.” 

“Well, Rod, I ain’t persuasioned. Who's 
this pirit cap’n, that we’ve got to go swimmin’ 
in the dark for him, gettin’ cramp and 
plumbago and other contusions, besides 
bein’ shot on the passige ? ’ 

“Used to be a T. I. when I was going 
through. But he did something in the 
traitor line, and went on leave.” 

“ Well?” 

“ He took my girl with him at the same 
time, and he ain’t returned. And _ that’s 
years ago.” 

“Rodney, ’m wid ye. I should feel 
annoyed myself in a simultaneous position.” 

A petty officer was left in charge of the 
Fuegan when Monkton and Twelves slipped 
off, armed with cutlasses only, on their 
venture. They swam easily and _ silently, 
and, making a wide detour, approached the 
Jebel on the far side. What Monkton 
expected happened. They gained the deck 
unchallenged, and quietly overpowered and 
gagged the sentry. They shut the forward 
hatchways and came aft. Taking the gag 
from the sentry’s mouth, Monkton bade him 
call the captain (“ nicely,” said Twelves), at 
the same time making a pass with his cutlass. 
In a moment or two the captain came on 
deck. Twelves slipped the hatch-covering in 
its place, and Monkton said, “ Good evening, 
Gentleman Instructor Ives.” 

The captain’s sword was in his hand, and 
for answer he lunged at the coxswain, who 
parried. There was not much room to fight, 
and Twelves had to shift his ground several 
times as the two swayed back and forward. 
At last the coxswain tripped and fell over- 
board. Quick as thought, Twelves con- 
fronted the pirate. 

“Me now,” said he, “J. Twelves, A.B., 
and a fair caution at slashin’ about. Bit 
dark, ain’t it?” he added in a minute or 
two, as he missed a _ stroke. ‘“’Member 
Monk’s gel, eh ?” he continued. 

The coxswain was aboard again by this 
time, praying Twelves to withdraw in his 
favour. 

* You sit down,” said Twelves, fighting 
warily, and jerking his sentences out at 
intervals, “and keep them hatchways closed. 

I've took this job on.— Back you go, 
gentle instructor.—Two more paces to the 
rare.—No, that cut’s obsolete now in the 
Navy.—This is the one ”-—and overboard 
went the captain. The two men waited for 
him, but he did not reappear. 
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“P’raps he’s copyin’ our patent,” said 
Twelves, and raising his voice, he hailed 
the Huegans, and warned them to “ prepare 
to resist borderers.” 

* And now,” said Monkton, “I’ve half a 
mind to confine you to your cabin, Mr. 
Twelves, for not hauling off when com- 
manded.” 

“Beg pardon, cap’n, but in cases like 
these I leans on my own judgment as to 
how much lays to my discretion.” 

“You must put that on paper so that I 
van grasp it, Jim. The fact remains that I 
ordered and you argued.” 

“Look here, Rod, d’ye think I swum all 
this way in the Indian Ocean to sit nekkid 
and shivverin’ on a steel hatch coamin’ ? 
No fear. Black paint ain’t so warm as you 
persuaded me. Give me cutlass drill or 
better clo’es. Now we had best request this 
ship’s company to walk up and gracefully 
submit to the inevitables—that’s us, all in 
black. They bin tappin’ on them hatches 
once or twice, impatient.” 

The Jebel’s crew had no idea as to how 
many of the Fueyans were aboard, and were 
willing enough to surrender and get some 
rest and quietness. The red dawn showed 
Twelves stalking up and down in a blanket, 
keeping watch over a row of sleeping 
prisoners. Monkton was below, clothing 
himself, and on coming on deck he saw 
smoke on the horizon. In an hour another 
destroyer was near the two wrecks. 

“ Here we are,” said Twelves. “A few 
more hands to wash down and patch up is 
what we wants.” 

“My God,” groaned the coxswain, “ look 
at that !” and a patched shirt, the Khalifa’s 
naval flag, was run up on the stranger. 
“Cuss!” said Twelves. ‘Also blast ! 
This is what they calls the command of the 
sea, ain’t it, or the nation’s awakenin’ ? ” 

* Yes, the other nation,” said Monkton. 
“ Haul down that jack, else they’ll sink us.” 

Down came the Union Jack on both boats, 
in response to a shot from the stranger, 
which slid between the wrecks, with a couple 
of guns laid on each. The survivors of 
both vessels were quickly transferred to the 
Khartoum, as the new vessel was called. To 
the intense surprise of Monkton and 'T'welves, 
the man with whom they had fought was on 
the Ahartoum’s deck, observing them. 

“Look at that blighter,” said Twelves. 
“ He’s a conjuror. Jist fancy swimmin’ off 
and telegraphin’ for this boat.” 

* T don’t understand it,” said the coxswain. 

“ They telegraphs widout wires now,” went 


on Twelves. “ Besides, ain’t we in the regin 
where them Arabian nights’ entertainments 
took place, Rodney ? I tell ye what! He’s 
one of them inchanters. We're livin’ in a 
book, and there ain’t no England, and you 
never had a gel. We sliall disappear in a 
cloud of smoke on a carpet presently wid 
him after us on a wooden nightmare, 
evoluted out of a bottle of Kinyans.” 

“Shut up, Jim.” 

After a pause Twelves recommenced. “ I 
wish I was acquainted wid a commission 
agent for oaths, Rod.” 
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‘*The Khalifa’s naval flag was run up on the 
stranger.” 


“JT don’t remember any of im in the 
‘ Arabian Nights.’ ” 

“Nor me. I mean them chaps wid offices, 
what sells noo-laid uns, so to speak, to cover 
the most aggravatin’ circumstances.” 

“Oh, commissioners for oaths. 
don’t sell ’em.” 

“T bet you got to pay. They're lawyers.’ 

“They administer them.” 

“Tt’s all the same. Administer equals to 
do the act, don’t it? You pay them, they 
swear.” 

“ No, you swear.” 

“Well, I said so at first. I repeats, 
Roding, that I should like to buy one 


sufficiently big to express all | feels. Oh. 
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They 
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langwidge! why wasn’t I taught plenty more 
of you? The art of langwidge is to lay 
over everythink what happens, ain’t it, 
tod ?” 

3ut Rodney Monkton had slipped away, 
and was binding up the wounds of his men. 
Twelves followed and _ helped, searching 
his vocabulary all the while without an 
absolutely comforting result. 

The Ahartoum scuttled the two wrecks, 
and steamed away south, for Bourbon, 
Monkton thought. 

“What d’ye think?” said Twelves next 
day. “These Jebel chaps is all in the 
Society for the Protection of the Old 
Originals.” 

“The what ?” said Monkton. 

“Why, that Society that looks 
savages, y’ know—the native-borns.” 

“ Oh, the Aborigines ? ” 

“Exact. Feelin’ strongly that England 
was crushin’ the aboriginal instincks of the 
Mahdie, these chaps all joined up for a flank 
movement to take us in the rare.” 

“That’s perhaps why the strongest meat 
aboard is potted peas, then ?” 

“ Yes, they’re all vegetators to a man, 
except Ives, what they surmise to be a 
traitor, and to have ham and tongue in his 
cabin ;” and Twelves mournfully added, 
“ Roding, I wish I was there, amongst that 
ham and tongue.” 

“ You must subdue the flesh, Jim.” 

“So I would if I was there. I’m all on 
for subduin’. A underdone steak, miss, if 
you please ; and don’t let the red juices fall 
out,” he went on irrelevantly and half to 
himself. 

“Jim, don’t wander. We must subdue 
this boatload of looners if we can, SO keep 
your eye lifting.” 

“Very good, cap’n. But mind you, the 
Khartoum’s men seems to be bigger hands 
at fightin’ than the Jedel’s. They all belongs 
to the Peaceful Society, and are ready to 
fight desprit at any minit, so as there shan’t 
be war.” 

There were left of the Fuegans but twelve 
men fit to fight, whilst the men of the 
Khartoum and Jebel combined numbered 
nearly sixty, so the prospect of overpowering 
the latter was practically hopeless. Monkton 
was sitting on deck one day discussing the 
matter with Twelves when the Jebel’s captain 
approached. 

“You can’t do it, 
straight at them. 

“ What ?” said Twelves. 

“ Take this boat.” 
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he said, looking 


* Who dreamt of doin’ it ? ” said Twelves, 
hardily. ‘ We was jist recallin’ reminiscences 
of remembrances, me and Monkton, and 
wonderin’ why you run from the Navy.” 

“ Injustice,” said Ives. 

“Oh, was it? How about the French 
Gov’ment and the gel ?” 

“T’ve married her,” said Ives, pointedly, to 
Monkton. 

“T understood you didn’t, but that she 
was a sort of French half-pay wife,” answered 
Monkton. 

“Oh, no. It was all fair.” 

“Well, if she was in collusion I’ve nothing 
more to say. But why are you fighting 
under the patched shirt ?” 

“Merely making a living. As a Navy 
man I join a Navy, and as a married man [ 
take the highest offers, so as to keep up the 
home.” 

*T should surmise it’s a luxurious home, 
from them high-class cargoes you’ve gone 
through,” said Twelves. 

“ Haven’t realised on ’em yet,” said Ives. 
“And now I’ve got to divide up with these 
extra fifty men of the Axartoum, if they'll 
let me. But there is talk of putting me 
ashore because I diet myself.” 

Twelves’ mouth watered. Ives went on: 
“ Now listen. You can’t take this boat with 
your twelve men. Besides, to-morrow we 
reach another rendezvous and another 
destroyer.” 

“Gehenna!” ejaculated Twelves in one 
syllable. “This is the world in arms, I 
should think.” 

“ At all events, we’re splendidly isolated,” 
said Monkton. 

“This is the Khalifa’s last boat,” said 
Ives. 

“Will you swear to it?’ 
“ The absolute final ?” 

“The Concluder, that is its name and 
number. It’s been fitted out by an American 
millionaire, lately converted.” 

“And why are you telling us all this? 
asked Monkton. 

“ Because with my assistance you can take 
both vessels. I’ve seven men I can trust. 
With those and yours and a surprise we shall 
manage it. Besides, I don’t particularly 
want to be caught and hanged by one of 
your ships. So I must ask you to put me 
ashore in Madagascar with my men after 
we've shared out things. Will you agree ?” 

“Yes,” said Monkton, after considering. 

“Very good. Now, that fool millionaire 
has ballasted his ship with dollars, so we 
mustn’t sink her.” 
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said Twelves. 
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“Tt’s important that she don’t sink us, 
neither,” said Twelves. 

“Certainly. We must carry her by board- 
ing, in the night.” 

“ Yes, but then her cap’n swims away and 
brings another destroyer like youdid. I know 
these Arabian nights, now,” said Twelves. 

Ives smiled. “If her captain hangs on 
to her quarter all night, as I did on the 
Jebel’s, he won't have a fresh destroyer to 
swim to in the morning.” 

“Oh, that was the quiff ?” said Monkton. 

“(uite simple,” said Twelves. 

The three arranged their plan, and at four 
bells in the middle watch overpowered the 
watch on deck and afterwards that below. 
They kept the prisoners under hatches, and 
steamed on to the rendezvous, where a 
destroyer awaited them. She flew the 
Khalifa’s flag, and the Azarfoum also ran 
it up. Private signals were exchanged, and 
the two destroyers steamed away eastward, 
side by side. 

That night the Ahartoum edged nearer 
and nearer the Concluder, till at last Monkton 
laid her skilfully alongside and the boarders 
leapt after Twelves and Ives upon her deck. 
They had a tough fight, for the Concluder’s 
watch was wide awake, but the Americans 
were overpowered. Ives, sorely wounded, 
still thought of the dollars, and Twelves, to 
comfort him, had a ballast box hoisted up as 
daylight appeared. 
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Another and another 
were brought up. Pamphlets or Sunday- 
school books or tracts filled every one. The 
millionaire was the author. He had intended 
to give these treasures away, but Twelves, 
who was down on tracts, threw them over- 
board. 

Ives died of a broken heart and some 
severe wounds on hearing that the last box 
was opened and had no dollars in it. 

Monkton and Twelves and their men had 
the pleasure of handing over their prisoners 
and the two destroyers to the Cape Admiral, 
and the unhappiness of burying their com- 
mander and the gunner at sea. 

The Admiralty, in the fulness of time, 
made promotions and distributed  prize- 
money. And each man had such a fortune 
that for months and months the bachelors 
devised new and expensive mixtures to 
drink, and treated whole ships’ companies. 
But the married men bought stock through 
the Savings Bank and economised on beer. 

The intelligence departments were not 
altogether satisfied with the actions, because 
torpedoes could not be used. (For the 
destroyer is happy in being of so shallow a 
draught that torpedoes pass under her.) 
Sut it is said subscriptions are"being raised, 
in the interests of naval intelligence, to 


It contained tracts. 


provide the Khalifa with a fast cruiser big 
enough to be torpedoed, and to man her 
from the Suicide Club. 


It is possible. 
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AZ HE circuits 

P of the 
judges are 
of such 


great an- 
tiquity 
and of 
such im- 
portance 
to. the 






lieges of the Crown 
that it is not matter 
of surprise that the 
system existing to-day 
; aiees to uixcory #8 agglomeration of 
CASTLE YARD, customs more or less 
curious and quaint. 
But, however quaint and however curious, 
there has been good reason for their 
currency. 

In theory, the king was supposed to visit 
every part of his realm at stated intervals, 
and administer justice then and there to all 
who needed it ; but in practice, and after a 
few trial trips, he sent his itinerant justices 
to act the part—and, speaking generally, 
there is little doubt that the understudies 
were superior to their lord. Hence we have 
had handed down a scheme of criminal law 
and practice that is unique and, for the most 
part, efficient and fair. 

According to the erudite, these journey- 
men judges were originally collectors of the 
king’s revenue, which centuries ago was 
derived chiefly from the royal demesnes, 
from the Danegelt or land tax, from the 
fines of local courts, and in the fendal days 
from baronial estates ; filling up their time 
with such pleasing details as the fixing of 
amercements, the making of assizes, and in 
the general upholding of the fiscal rights of 
the Crown. Doubtless their lot was, as 
Mr. Gilbert would put it, “not a happy 
one.” But when the sovereign gave them 
plenary powers to administer justice in his 
name and as his representative, it is only 
natural to suppose that they wiped out many 
a personal score inthe name not only of 
their Royal master, but of that misfortunate 
female yclept Justitia, whose effigy to this 
day garnishes many a law court otherwise 
destitute of ornament or grace. Cruel satire 
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CIRCUIT CUSTOMS. 


By Micuarnt Moscow. 


it is to blindfold the poor lady, and, know- 
ing the feminine aversion to lethal weapons, 
to put into her right hand a naked sword, 
while the left holds a pair of scales. What 
misogynist would ever admit that a woman 
could possibly hold the balance of judgment ? 
and, it might be whispered by “the mere 
man,” what reasonable being would wish her 
to go against the order of nature and to do 
anything of the sort ? 

But to return to the circuits. They are 
nowadays chosen by her Majesty’s judges, 
one by one, in the order of seniority on the 
Bench, some circuits offering greater ad- 
vantages than others in point of location. 
The favourite ones are: the South-Eastern, 
comprising Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Norfolk, the County of the City of 
Norwich, Suffolk, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent 
and Sussex; the Oxford, comprising Bucks, 
Oxfordshire, Worcestershire, the County of 
the City of Worcester, Herefordshire, Mon- 
mouthshire, Gloucestershire, the County of 
the City of Gloucester, Shropshire and 
Staffordshire; and the Western, which 
includes the South-Western counties of 
England, with the county city of Bristol 
tailing off a very romantic round of places. 
The county cities, it may be here observed, 
are very proud and tenacious of their rights 
of separate jurisdiction, usually bestowed 
by Royal favour or charter for some signal 
service to the Crown. The capital city of 
Norfolk would be mortally offended if some 
luckless official were to refer to it on “ com- 
mission day” in any less term than that of 
“the Ancient City of Norwich”; while the 
umbrage of the Ancient and Faithful City 
of Worcester would know no bounds if these 
sonorous adjectives were omitted. The 
favour of the Stuarts lives long and will 
of a verity die hard. Latterly the right of a 
separate assize has been granted on account 
of the growing importance of a place, and 
as usually a slice or division of the adjacent 
county has been included. This scheme 
applies to the great centres of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, none 
of which enjoy the exclusive jurisdictional 
privileges of the old cathedral towns already 
named, and to Exeter, Lincoln, Chester, 
York, Newcastle, Nottingham, and Leicester. 
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Southampton is also a county, but for assize 
purposes it is included in the Hampshire 
centre, Winchester. 

* Plucky little Wales ” 
favourite touring 
ground with the judges, 
especially in the sum- 
mer. Until recently 
there was no railway 
communication between 
some of the assize 
towns, and the writer 
has experienced on a 
sweltering day in July 
the delights of being 
packed inside a_ stuffy 
omnibus, called by 
courtesy a coach, in 
close company with market dames of the 
peculiarly ample and comely proportions only 
to be found in Cambria, the remaining spaces 
of the vehicle being filled up with fish, fruit 
and vegetables of the most aromatic sorts. 

The circuits having been chosen, the fiat 
of the Queen goes forth to the judges : 
“Let the following judges or any of them 
go the . . . circuits, and hold the assizes for 
the County of Surrey, and let all the names 
be in the commissions respectively,” her 
Majesty heading the document in the upper 


is also a deservedly 











places are fixed, and the sheriffs almost 
immediately receive from the judges the 
precepts to be in attendance on the “ com- 
mission day,” and to summon a sufficiency 








THE QUEEN'S OFFICIAL SIGNATURE, DIAMOND JUBILEE, 1897. 


of jurors—grand, special, and common—for 
the disposal of the county business. 

Arrived at the circuit town, the judge is 
received in state by the sheriff and_ his 
chaplain, the under-sheriff and the posse 
comitatus, and, to the tootling of trumpets, 
is escorted to his “ lodgings ”—usually a fine 
old house set apart for the purpose by the 
county ; or, it may be, the private residence 
of some gentleman of position who for a 
consideration yields up possession of his dares 
el péenates to her Majesty’s representative for 
the duration of the 
assize. No one is allowed 
to stay in the house 
while the judge and his 
staff are in residence, 
except by special invita- 
tion of his lordship. 
Thus is the sacred person 
of the judge encom- 
passed round about with 
exclusiveness, and for a 
reason that will com- 
mend itself when his 
high office is remem- 
bered. 

The commission day 
is one of bewilderment 
to the unaccustomed 
spectator. The judge 
having entered the assize 
court in  ceremonious 
fashion, and accom- 





ARRIVAL OF THE JUDGE AT HIS LODGINGS, 


left-hand corner with that characteristic 
signature of hers, which her loyal subjects 
will rejoice to hear is as firm and fine as 
ever. Upon this the dates of the various 


panied by the various 
state officials of the 
county, the high sheriff 
is called upon by the crier in stentorian 
and startling tones to “return the several 
writs and precepts to him directed and 
delivered and returnable there that day, 


DERBY. 
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in order that my lords the Queen’s justices Now comes the judge’s charge, for the 
may proceed thereon.” Mutual stately most part a brief but masterly réswmé of the 
bows lending dignity to the ceremony, the — most difficult cases, with some added remarks 
sheriff then hands the parchments to the on the law as applicable thereto. No 
judge, upon which they 
are passed to the clerk 
of assize, who breaks 
the seals and proceeds 
to call the grand jury 
from the  panel-roll. 
Twenty-three county 
magnates usually 
answer, and they are 
at once sworn by the 
judge’s marshal “ to 
| present no person out 
of envy, hatred, or 
malice, nor to leave 
anyone unrepresented 
through fear, favour, 
gain, reward, or the 
hope or promise there- 
of ; but to present all 
things truly and in- 
differently, according 
to the best of their 
skill and understand- 
ing’”—an oath that is 
always honoured in the 
strict observance. 

The crier then pro- 
claims silence whilst CROWN COURT, LINCOLN. 
the charge is being 
delivered to the grand jury, and having counsel is allowed to be in court during this 
made the ladies in court first feel creepy address, unless he happens to be a barrister 
and then indignant by adding that the pains — who is also a reporter on the 7'imes ; in that 
of imprisonment will follow any disobedience case he appears divested of the glories of wig 
of this irksome injunction, he subsides into and gown. The charge over, the grand jury 
the seclusion of his * box.” retire to receive and consider the bills of 
indictment against the prisoners 
awaiting their trial, and to hear a 
substantial number of witnesses for 
the prosecution. 

Supposing an indictment receives 
the indorsement of the grand jury, 
“A True Bill,” it is brought into 
court by two or three of their number, 
and passed from the gallery to the 
well, sometimes by means of a 
Brobdingnagian fishing-net or a 
mammoth letter-clip at the end of a 
pole, great being the joy of the 
unwashed gods “over the clock” 
if the parchment escapes from its 
quivering cage and comes fluttering 
down. The prisoner is now called 
from the dungeon deep to plead to 
the charge against him. The entrance 
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dark, steep, and tortuous enough; but at 
some few places in the country the unhappy 
wretch has to come up through a trap-door. 
It is distressing in these circumstances to see 
an-exit after sentence. The trap is pulled 
up with a wrench by the warders, and the 
convict given the signal to descend. He 
does so precipitately, and the heavy wooden 
flap descends upon his vanishing form with 
a bang—a far more effective “ curtain” than 
any ever yet devised by dramatic genius. 
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INTERIOR OF COUNTY GAOL OF LINCOLNSHIRE (A 
TYPE OF PRISON NOW ABOLISHED). 


But our prisoner has not yet pleaded. 
Some of the older gaolers make him hold 
up his hand when called upon to plead, 
partly in token of identity and partly in 
observance of an old rule requiring that the 
prisoner be brought to the bar without irons, 
shackles, or other restraint, unless there be 
danger of escape. By the holding up of the 
hand the court could satisfy itself that the 
prisoner was free from manacles, and also see 
whether or not he was branded in the palm 
as a malefactor, of which more anon. The 
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indictment is read over to the prisoner, and 
he may plead “guilty” or “not guilty,” 
according to his beliefs. If “guilty,” then 
the only remaining matter is the sentence ; 
but if “not guilty,” there follows the trial 
by the petit or common jury. In murder or 
felony cases the jurymen are sworn one at a 
time, the prisoner being allowed to challenge 
any juror “as he comes to the book to be 
sworn, and before he is sworn, when the 
objection will be heard.” The privilege of 
challenge is very seldom exercised, a prisoner, 
as a rule, being a stranger to the whole 
panel of “good men and _ true,” and 
stolidly indifferent to the individuals who 
compose it. Sometimes defending counsel 
will challenge a considerable number, to the 
discomfiture of the under-sheriff where jurors 
are scarce owing to “excuses” and illness. 
A postponement of the trial sometimes 
results, and is the result schemed for. In 
cases of misdemeanour the jury are sworn 
en bloc, and no public challenge is allowed. 
The jury having been pledged on oath to 
“well and truly try and true deliverance 
make between our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen and the prisoner at the bar whom 
they shall have in charge, and a true verdict 
give according to the evidence” (as if a 
verdict could be anything but true !), the 
prisoner is formally given in charge to the 
jury by the clerk of assize, perchance in 
the following phrases : “Gentlemen of the 
jury, the prisoner at the bar, William Sikes, 
is charged, and the indictment against him 
charges that he, on the first of January last, 
did burglariously break into and enter the 
dwelling house of Richard Roe, and_ steal 
therein one dozen silver spoons, a_ biscuit 
box, two gold watches, fifty cigars, and a 
warming pan, his goods and chattels. To 
this indictment he has pleaded ‘not guilty,’ 
and it becomes your duty to hearken to the 
evidence, and to say by your verdict whether 
he be guilty or not.” Counsel for the 
prosecution then opens the case and proceeds 
to call his witnesses, each of whom the 
prisoner, if undefended, has the right to 
cross-examine. The evidence being closed 
for the Crown, the prisoner is asked by the 
judge if he has any witnesses to call or any 
statement to make to the jury. Usually 
“No, my lordship,” is the mumbled response 
to both invitations, and the judge thereupon 
sums up the case to the jury, indicating the 
salient points and discrepancies, and directing 
them on the law applicable to the facts, but 
the facts themselves he scrupulously leaves to 
the jury for their consideration. A jury 
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would, as a rule, much prefer the judge to 
guide them to a decision, from the depths of 
his experience, instead of discussing the pros 
and cons, raising questions, 


poor prisoner gets his drink of water out of 
a tin pot, and a halfpenny roll of brown 
potato-bread. Until July, 1897—when a 





perhaps, of which they in their 
ignorance would never have 
dreamed ; but, as a rule, he is 
careful to say that they are the 
judges of the facts, and that 
upon them rests the real re- 
sponsibility of the verdict. 
Sometimes he will depart from 
the iron rule, and give the 
jury a hint, which they always 
gratefully take and act upon— 
a fate that seldom attends the 
donation of good advice. 

The law is full of figments, 
and one is that its court never 
lunches. It only “ adjourns.” 
Woe betide the fledgling bar- 
rister who, in sweet ignorance 














of the fact, gets up and asks 
the judge to take such and 
such a case “after luncheon” ! 
As a matter of fact, this “ adjournment” is 
the chief event of the day. Most of the 
jurors have had to rise at some unearthly 
hour in order to get to the assize town in 
time for the sitting of the court, often 
travelling twenty, thirty, or even fifty miles 
for the purpose ; and it is little wonder that 
everybody rejoices when 1.30, the hour for 
tiffin and “spell, oh!” arrives. Even the 
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special Act of Parliament in relief was 
passed—if the adjournment took place 
during a trial for felony, the jury were, as a 
matter of course, “locked up,” and provided 
with luncheon to the extent of a shilling a 
head, as a rule. A rough meal, consisting 
of such digestibles as salt beef, cheese, pickles, 
ginger-beer, and water—occasionally a jug 
of the mildest of malt liquor graced the 
board — was “the 
usual thing”; and 
the dyspeptic juror, 
if forewarned, was 
vareful to bring his 
own provender and 
“pocket pistol,” 
leaving the bailiff 
in charge to con- 
sume his share of 
the goodies pro- 
vided by a con- 
siderate county. 
Some sheriffs, to 
their credit be it 
recorded, would 
considerately give 
a locked-up jury a 
sufficient and 
nourishing lun- 
cheon, with a choice 
of ale, mineral 
waters, and coffee, 
but this act of 
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grace Was very rare. 
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Judging by the aroma that generally pervades 
a British jury on returning into court, the 
adjournment is mainly occupied by assiduous 
attentions to Miss Nicotine, the amateur 
tribunal doubtless requiring the adventitious 
aid of dark red virginia in their deliberations 
and cogitations. 

The trial over, the prisoner is set free, or 
ordered to stand up for sentence, according 
to the verdict of the jury. This matter of 
sentence is one of intense interest. Not so 
very long ago the stealing of a sheep 
involved the punishment of death. Indeed, 
Cousin Jonathan to this day considers horse- 
stealing a far more 
serious crime than the 
trivial incident of 
murder, so strong is 
thespirit of the ancient 
Briton — still within 
him. With our an- 
cestors forgery, coin- 
ing, burglary, highway 
robbery, arson, were 
all capital offences, 
and so on through a 
whole gamut of crimes 
that in these more 
merciful times are 
punished with but 
short sentences of 
imprisonment. <A 
glance through an old 
prison calendar _ fills 
one with surprise that 
such severe sentences 
as were commonly 
passed at the begin- 
ning of the present 
century ever received 
the sanction of the 
Legislature. But Par- 


liamentary corruption IN THE PILLORY. 


and indifference were 

responsible for much, a responsibility that 
was only relieved by the passing of the 
teform Bill. Even in comparatively recent 
times it was no uncommon thing for a judge 
to write in his note-book, ‘ Sentence of death 
recorded,” for offences that would now incur 
but a few weeks’ imprisonment, or perhaps a 
“discharge upon recognizances, to come up 
for judgment if called upon.” 

And the whole system of punishment was 
barbarous. For some offences a man would 
be placed in a pillory, perched on the top of 
a pole, where he would revolve on his own 
axis at the instance of an obliging officer, 
receiving an ovation the while from an 





admiring audience around. The eggs of 


the ovation were, of course, “shop ’uns ” 
as the purveyor-papa in “ Our Boys” would 
have disdainfully remarked—while the cat- 
calls that accompanied the ceremony were 
mostly from long-since-departed felines. 
Apart from the attentions of the crowd to 
the unlucky wight who, for the moment, 
found himself tasting of the bitters common 
to those who dwell in high places, the con- 
finement of the pillory itself was painful to 
a degree. Mr. Algernon Brooker, the well- 
known photographic expert of Hastings, 
voluntarily underwent the tortures of the 
situation for about ten 
minutes in order that 
the readers of the 
Wixpsork MAGAZINE 
might see for them- 
selves how it looks. 
The swollen veins in 
his face testify to how 
it felt to be there ! 

For some capital 
offences it was cus- 
tomary after execution 
to cut down the culprit 
and immerse the re- 
mains in boiling pitch 
until they were in a 
measure weather- 
proof. ‘Then the poor 
body would be encased 
in a fearsome iron 
cage, and gibbeted at 
the junction of cross 
roads as a warning 
to would-be highway 
robbers and murderers. 
A photograph is 
given of one of these 
historic machines, said 
to have been the last 
one used, in the south 
country at all events. Curiously enough, it 
“hung in irons” the corpus vile of a butcher 
who, nurturing animosity against a fellow- 
townsman, attacked with a cleaver one whom 
he supposed to be his enemy in the dead of 
night. But he murdered the wrong man, and 
suffered the last penalty of the law, foiled 
after all of his revenge. All that now 
remains of the murderer is the top of his 
skull, and, if report be true, it was the head 
of his victim that he cleaved. 

Branding, too, was another horrible punish- 
ment in the days of our forefathers. At the 
back of the dock in the Crown Court at 
Lancaster there can still be seen the 
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identical branding-iron and hand-clips used 
in the olden times. The left wrist and 
fingers of the convict were firmly gripped by 
these lock-clips, and the iron, having been 
made red-hot, was firmly pressed against the 
* brawne of the thumbe,” leaving an indelible 
mark—thus, AA—a disagreeable abbreviation 
of the hated word “malefactor.” This horrible 
punishment was inflicted in open court, and it 
is said that it was usual for the officer carrying 
out the sentence to examine the scorched 
hand, and to turn to the judge with the 
report, “A 
fair mark, 
my lord!” 
The pun- 
ishments 
in medi- 
zeval times 
were, if 
anything, 
more bar- 
barous, 
some being 
of a re- 
volting 
and = un- 
speaka ble 
character. 
Small won- 
der was it 
that many 
a male- 
factor fled 
for sanctu- 
ary tosome 
church 
or other 
privileged 
place. A 
curious 
relic in 
this con- 
nection 
exists to 
this day in 
the form of a quaint knocker on the door 
of Durham Cathedral. The applicant having 
hammered at the portal, one of the priests 
inside would inspect him through the eyes of 
the copper mask shown in the illustration, 
and after due parley admit the affrighted 
wretch to the sanctuary he so ardently sought. 
The prisons of the Middle Ages, and, 
indeed, to within quite modern times, were at 
once a disgrace and a danger. On the next 
page is the photograph of the lower part of a 
subterranean dungeon, showing the posts to 
which the miserable inmates were chained. 

















‘SHUNG IN IRONS.” 


Turn we now to the consideration of some 
circuit customs of a brighter and_ better 
At the summer assizes the judge 


order. 





THE LAST OF THE CIRCUIT CHEFS. 


receives from the landed lords more than 
one fat buck, killed for the occasion and 
labelled with a certificate of death duly 
signed by the head keeper to the titled 
donor. Usually the judge passes on a goodly 
portion to the Bar mess, for consumption 
after the forensic frays of the day have 
been fought. 

Of the doings of the Bar mess let no alien 
tongue discourse. Suffice it for the curious 
to know that this institution is more exclusive 
than a masonic lodge. Each circuit has its 
own mess, and 
no member of 
another circuit 
is permitted to 
join it, even if 
he comes 
briefed“ spe- 
cial” in a single 
case, without 
being mulct in 
divers penalties. 
The _ principal 
hotel of an 
assize town is 
selected as the 
habitation of 
the mess, a 
separate cellar 





A ** SANCTUARY KNOCKER ” ON THE 
bein 4 kept DOOR OF DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
under lock and 

seal for the safe holding of the counsellors’ 
wine. The best sitting-room is set apart as 
a sort of holy of holies, and here the ritual 
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is said to be at once impressive and inspirit- 
ing. But no unhallowed hand may lift the 
curtain of the penetrale ! 

The order of things at the judge’s lodgings 





‘*IN THE DEEPEST DUNGEON.” 


is no less rigorously preserved. At dinner, 
no matter how distinguished the guests may 
be, the judge is always served first—as the 
representative of the Queen. Ladies have 
sometimes marvelled at the departure from 
the familiar rule, but are duly impressed 
when enlightened as to the reason. The 
marshal presides at the 
table, the judge sitting at 
the middle side, facing the 
“salt.” If the occasion be 
a special one, such as a 
dinner to the Bar, any 
official toasts are proposed 
by the marshal, his lord- 
ship’s close companion in his 
social hours. This officer 
is retained only for the 
circuit, and is usually a 
young relative or friend 
about to begin his profes- 
sional career. 

The judge’s trusty and 
trusted ally, “his faithful 
clerk”—as many of the 
occupants of the Bench are 
pleased to style him—has 
the distinction of a separate 
set of rooms, where he may 
beguile the hours after 
court in solitary state and as best he may. 

The menaye of a judge on circuit is neces- 
sarily rather elaborate. As becomes one 
holding so high and dignified an office, he is 
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accompanied by a proper staff of personal 
attendants in addition to the house servants 
provided by the counties. Chief among the 
judge’s people is, of course, the cook, who 
travels from town to town. 
Until the last few years men 
cooks were always engaged, 
the work being laborious and 
frequently arduous. But with 
the altered conditions of 
travel and maintenance, 
women have supplanted the 
men, as in many another 
sphere of life, and the 
circuit chef will soon be as 
extinct as the dodo. The last 
of the race, whose portrait 
is on the previous page, 
travelled for many years with 
that distinguished and es- 
teemed judge, the late Baron 
Pollock. 

Leave must now be taken 
of the judge, though not in 
the fashion of the good people 
of that canny and entirely hospitable city, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. When the assizes 
are over, the corporation attend to take leave 
of his lordship, tendering a jacobus or 
carolus wherewith to buy him a dagger for 
defence against the feckless folk over the 
border. These coins are very valuable ; and, 





JUDGE'S DINING ROOM AT WARWICK. 


as the supply is running short, it is no 
unusual thing for a judge’s relatives to be 
approached after his demise with a view of 
buying back the broad gold pieces aforesaid ! 
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NUMBER IV.—THE SEARCH FOR THE GIRL. 


ENNIE BAXTER reached her 
hotel as quickly as a fast pair 
of horses could take her. 
She had succeeded; yet a 
few rebellious tears of dis- 
appointment trickled down 

her cheeks now that she was alone in the 

semi-darkness of the carriage. She thought 
of the eager young man left standing dis- 
consolately on the kerb, with her glove 
dangling in his hand, and she _ bitterly 
regretted that unkind fortune had made it 
possible for her to meet him only under 
false pretences. One consolation was that 
he had no clue to her identity, and she was 
resolved never, never to see him again ; yet, 
such is the contrariness of human nature, no 
sooner was she refreshed by this determination 
than her tears flowed more freely than ever. 

She felt that she was as capable of 
enjoying scenes like the function she had 
just left as any who were there ; as fitted for 
them by education, by personal appearance, 
or by natural gifts of the mind, as the most 
welcome of the Duchess’s guests; yet she 
was barred out from them as effectually as 
was the lost Peri at the closed gate. Why 
had capricious fate selected two girls of 
probably equal merit, and made one a 
princess, while the other had to work hard 
night and day for the mere right to live ? 
Nothing is so ineffectual as the little word 
“why”; it asks, but never answers. 

With a deep sigh Jennie dried her tears 
as the carriage pulled up at the portal of the 
hotel. The sigh dismissed all frivolities, all 
futile “whys”; the girl was now face to 
face with the realities of life, and the events 
she had so recently taken part in would soon 
blend themselves into a dream. 

Dismissing the carriage, and* walking 
briskly through the hall, she said to the 
night porter— 

“Have a hansom at the door for me in 
fifteen minutes.” 











* Copyright, 1898, in the United States of America, 
by Cottrel Hoe. 


“A hansom, my lady?” 
astonished man. 

“Yes.” She slipped a sovereign into his 
hand and ran lightly up the stairs. The 
porter was well accustomed to the vagaries 
of great ladies, although a hansom at 
midnight was rather beyond his experience. 
But if all womankind tipped so generously 
they might order an omnibus, and welcome ; 
so the hansom was speedily at the door. 

Jennie roused the drowsy maid who was 
sitting up for her. 

“Come,” she said, “you must get every- 


gasped the 





‘‘ Jennie roused the drowsy maid who was sitting 
up for her.” 


thing packed at once. Lay out my ordinary 
dress and help me off with this.” 

“Where is your other glove, my lady ? ” 
asked the maid, busily unhooking and 
untying. 

“Lost. Don’t trouble about it. When 
everything is packed, get some sleep, and 
leave word to be called in time for the eight 
o'clock express for Paris. Here is money to 
pay the bill and for your fare. It is likely 

shall join you at the station ; but if I do 
not, go to our hotel in Paris and wait for 
me there. Say nothing of our destination 
to anyone, and answer no questions regarding 
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me, should anyone ask. Are you sure you 
understand ? ” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

A few moments later Jennie was in the 
cab, driving through the nearly deserted 
streets. She dismissed her vehicle at Charing 
Cross, walked down the Strand until she got 
another, then proceeded direct to the office 
of the Daily Bugle, whose upper windows 
formed a row of lights, all the more brilliant 
because of the intense darkness below. 

She found her shorthand writers waiting 
for her. The editor met her at the door of 
the room reserved for her, and said, with 
visible anxiety on his brow, “ Well, what 
success 7” 

‘Complete success,” she answered shortly. 

“Good !” he replied emphatically. “* Now 
I propose to read the typewritten sheets as 
they come from the machine, correct them 
for obvious clerical errors, and send them 
right away to the compositors. You can, 
perhaps, glance over the final proofs, which 
will be ready almost as soon as you have 
finished.” 

“ Very well. Look closely to the spelling 
of proper names and verify titles. There 
won't be much time for me to go carefully 
over the last proofs.” 

* All right. You furnish the material, 
and Ill see that it’s used to the best 
advantage.” 

Jennie entered the room, and there at a 
desk sat the waiting stenographer ; over his 
head hung the bulb of the electric light, its 
green circular shade throwing the white rays 
directly down on his open note-book. The 
giz] was once more in the working world, 
and its bracing air acted as a tonic to her 
over-wrought nerves. All longings and 
regrets had been put off with the Paris-made 
gown which the maid at that moment was 
carefully packing away. The order of nature 
seemed reversed; the butterfly had aban- 
doned its gorgeous wings of gauze, and was 
habited in the sombre working garb of the 
grub. With her hands clasped behind her, 
the girl paced up and down the room, pouring 
forth words, two hundred to the minute, and 
sometimes more. Silently one stenographer, 
tiptoeing in, replaced another, who as silently 
departed ; and from the adjoining room the 
subdued, nervous, rapid click, click, click of 
the typewriting machine invaded, without 
disturbing, her consciousness. Towards three 
o'clock the low drone of the rotaries in the 
cellar made itself felt rather than heard ; 
the early edition for the country was being 
run off. Time was flying—danced away by 


nimble feet in the West End, worked away 
by nimble fingers in Fleet Street (well-named 
thoroughfare); play and work, work and 
play, each supplementing the other ; the acts 
of the frivolous recorded by the industrious. 

When a little more than three hours’ 
dictating was finished, the voice of the girl, 
now as hoarse as formerly it had been 
musical, ceased ; she dropped into a chair 
and rested her tired head on the deserted 
desk, closing her wearied eyes. She knew 
she had spoken between 15,000 and 20,000 
words, a number almost equal in quantity to 
that contained in many a book which had 
made an author’s fame and fortune. And 
all for the ephemeral reading of a day—of a 
forenoon, more likely—to be forgotten when 
the evening journals came out ! 

Shortly after the typewriter gave its final 
click the editor came in. 

“T didn’t like to disturb you while you 
were at work, and so I kept at my own task, 
which was no light one, and thus I appreciate 
the enormous strain that has been on you, 
Your account is magnificent, Miss Baxter ; 
just what I wanted, and never hoped to 
vet.” 

“T am glad you liked it,” said the girl, 
laughing somewhat dismally at the croaking 
sound of her own voice. 

“T need not ask you if you were there, for 
no person but one who was present, and one 
who knew how to describe, could have 
produced such a vivid account of it all. How 
did you get in?” 

“In where ?” murmured Jennie drowsily. 
She found difficulty in keeping her mind on 
what he was saying. 

“To the Duchess of Chiselhurst’s Ball.” 

“Oh, getting in was easy enough ; it was 
the getting out that was the trouble.” 

“ Like prison, eh ?” suggested the editor. 
“ Now, will you have a little wine, or some- 
thing stronger ? ” 

“No, no. All I need is rest.” 

“Then let me call a cab; I will see you 
home, if you will permit me.” 

“T am too tired to go home; I shall 
remain here until morning.” 

“Nonsense. You must go home and sleep 
for a week if you want to. Rouse up; I 
believe you are talking in your sleep now.” 

“JT understand perfectly what you a”. 
saying and what I am doing. I have work 
that must be attended to at eight. Please 
leave orders that someone is to call me at 
seven and bring a cup of coffee and biscuits, 
or rolls, or anything that is to be had at 
that hour. And please don’t trouble further. 
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I am very thankful to you, but will express 
myself better later on.” 

With this the editor had to be content, 
and was shortly on his way to his own 
well-earned rest. To Jennie it seemed but 
a moment after he had gone that the porter 
placed coffee and rolls on the desk beside 
her, saying, “Seven o'clock, miss !” 

The coffee refreshed the girl, and as she 
passed through the editorial rooms she noted 
their forlorn, dishevelled appearance, which 
all places show when seen at an unaccustomed 
hour, their time of activity and bustle past. 
The rooms were littered with torn papers ; 
waste-baskets overflowing ; silent, scrappy, 
abandoned in the grey morning light, which 
seemed intrusive, usurping the place of the 
usual artificial illumination, and betraying a 
bareness which the other concealed. Jennie 
recognised a relationship between her own 
up-all-night feeling and the spirit of the 
deserted rooms. 

At the railway station she found her maid 
waiting for her, surrounded by luggage. 

“ Have you got your ticket ?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“JT have changed my mind, and will not 
go to Paris just now. Ask a porter to put 
those trunks in the left-luggage office, and 
bring me the keys and the receipt.” 

When this was done and money matters 
had been settled between them, Jennie gave 
the girl five pounds more than was due to her, 
and saw her into the carriage, well pleased with 
the reward. A hansom brought Jennie to 
her flat, and so ended the exhausting episode 
of the Duchess of Chiselhurst’s Ball. 

Yet an event, like a malady, leaves 
numerous consequences in its train, extend- 
ing who shall say how far into the future ? 
The first symptom of these consequences 
was a correspondence, and, as there is no 
reading more dreary than a series of letters, 
their substance merely is here given. 

When Jennie was herself again, she wrote 
a long letter to the Princess von Steinheimer, 
detailing the particulars of her impersonation, 
and begging pardon for what she had done, 
while giving her reasons for doing it; but, 
perhaps because it did not occur to her, she 
made not the slightest reference to Lord 
Donal Stirling. Two answers came to this 
one a registered packet containing the 
diamonds which the Princess had previously 
offered to her; the other a letter from the 
Princess’s own hand. The glitter of the 
diamonds showed Jennie that she had been 
speedily forgiven, and the letter corroborated 
this. In fact, the Princess upbraided her 


for not letting her into the secret earlier. 
“Tt is just the jolly kind of thing I should 
have delighted in,” wrote her Highness. 
* And then, if I had known, I should not 
have sent that unlucky telegram. It serves 
you right, and I am glad you had a fright. 
Think of it coming in at that inopportune 
moment, just as telegrams do at a play! 
But, Jennie, are you sure you told me every- 
thing ? A letter came from London the 
day before yours arrived, and it bewildered 
me dreadfully at first. Don Stirling, whom 
[ used to know in Washington (a conceited 
young fellow he was then—I hope he has 
improved since), wrote to say that he had 
met a girl at the Duchess of Chisellurst’s 
ball who had a letter inviting the Princess 
von Steinheimer to the festivity. He thought 
at first she was the Princess (which is very 
complimentary to each of us), but found later 
that she wasn’t. Now he wants to know, 
you know, and thinks, quite reasonably, that 
I must have some inkling who that girl was, 
and he begs me, by our old friendship, etc., 
etc., etc. He is a nice young man, if a trifle 
confident (these young diplomatists think 
they hold the reins of the universe in their 
hands), and I would like to oblige him, but 
I thought first I would hear what you had 
to say about it. Iam to address him care 
of the Embassy at St. Petersburg, so I 
suppose he’s stationed there now. By the 
way, how did he get your glove, or is that 
merely brag on his part? He says that it is 
the only clue he has, and he is going to trace 
you from that, it seems, if I do not tell him 
who you are and send him your address. 
Now, what am I to say when I write to 
St. Petersburg ?” 

In reply to this, Jennie sent a somewhat 
incoherent letter, very different from her 
usual style of writing. She had not men- 
tioned the young man in her former com- 
munication, she said, because she had been 
trying to forget the incident in which he 
was the central figure. In no circumstances 
could she meet him again, and she implored 
the Princess not to disclose her identity to 
him even by a hint. She explained the 
glove episode exactly as it had happened ; 
she was compelled to sacrifice the glove 
to release her hand. He had been very 
kind in helping her to escape from a false 
position, but it would be too humiliating 
for her ever to see him or speak with him 
again. 

When this letter reached the Schloss at 
Meran, the Princess telegraphed to London, 
“Send me the other glove,” and Jennie sent 
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it. A few days later came a further com- 
munication from the Princess. 

“T have puzzled our young man quite 
effectually, I think, clever as he imagines 
himself to be. I wrote him a semi-indignant 
letter to St. Petersburg, and said I thought 
all along he had not really recognized me at 
the ball, in spite of his protestations at first. 
Then I saw how easily he was deluded into 
the belief that I was some other woman, and 
so the temptation to further cozen him was 
irresistible. Am I not a good actress? [ 
asked him. I went on to say, with some 
show of anger, that a quiet flirtation in the 
gallery was all very well in its way, but when 
it came to a young man rushing in a frenzy 
bare-headed into the street after a respectable 
married woman who had just got into her 
carriage and was about to drive away, it was 
too much altogether, and thus he came into 
possession of the glove. As the remaining 
glove was of no use to me, I had great 
pleasure in sending it to him, but warned 
him that if the story of the gloves ever came 
to the ears of my husband, I would deny 
having either owned or worn them. I should 
like to see Don’s amazed look when the other 
glove drops out of my letter, which was a 
bulky package and cost ever so much in 
postage. I think the sending of the glove 
Was an inspiration. I faney his lordship will 
be now completely deluded, and that you need 
have no further fear of his finding you.” 

Jennie read this letter over once or twice, 
and in spite of her friendly feeling for the 
Princess there was something in the epistle 
that jarred on her. Nevertheless she wrote 
and. thanked the Princess for what she had 
done, and tried to forget all about every- 
thing pertaining to the ball. However, she 
was not allowed to erase all thought of Lord 
Donal from her mind, even if she could have 
accomplished this task unimpeded. There 
shortly arrived a brief note from the Princess 
enclosing a letter the young diplomatist at 
St. Petersburg had written. 


“ DEAR PRINCESS ” (it ran),—‘ I am very 
much obliged to you for the companion 
glove, as I am thus enabled to keep one and 
use the other asaclue. I see you not only 
know who the mysterious young lady is, but 
that you have since met her, or at least have 
been in correspondence with her. If the 
glove does not lead me to the hand, I shail 
pay a visit to you in the hope that you will 
atone for your present cruelty by telling me 
where to find the owner of both glove and 
hand.” 
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With regard to this note the Princess had 
written, “ Don is not such a fool as I took 
him to be. He must have improved during 
the last few years. I wish you would write 
and tell me exactly what he said to you that 
evening.” 

But with this wish Jennie did not comply. 
She merely again urged the Princess never 
to divulge the secret. 

For many days Jennie heard nothing more 
from any of the actors in the little comedy, 
and the episode began to take on in her 
thoughts that air of unreality which remote 
events seem to gather around them. She 
went on with her daily work to the satis- 
faction of her employers and the augmenting 
of her own banking account, although no 





‘It is not very difficult to bate Mr. Cadbury 
Taylor.’ ” 


experience worthy of record occurred in her 
routine for several weeks. But a lull in a 
newspaper office is seldom of long duration. 

One afternoon Mr. Hardwick came to the 
desk at which Jennie was at work, and said 
to her 

“Cadbury Taylor called here yesterday, 
and was very anxious to see you. Has he 
been in again this afternoon ? ” 

“You mean the detective? No, I haven’t 
seen him since that duy at the Schloss 
Steinheimer. What did he want with me?” 

“As far as I was able to understand, he 
has a very important case on hand—a sort 
of romance in high life; and I think he 
wants your assistance to unravel it ; it seems 
to be baffling him.” 
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“Tt is not very difficult to baffle Mr. 
Cadbury Taylor,” said the girl, looking up 
at her employer with a merry twinkle in her 
eye. 

“ Well, he appears to be in a fog now, and 
he expressed himself to me as being very 
much taken with the neat way in which you 
unravelled the diamond mystery at Meran, 
so he thinks you may be of great assistance 
to him in his present difficulty, and is willing 
to pay in cash or in kind.” 

“Cash payment I understand,” said the 
girl, “ but what does he mean by payment in 
kind ?” 

“Oh, he is willing that you should make 
a sensational article out of the episode. It 
deals entirely, he says, with persons in high 
life—titled persons—and so it might make 
an interesting column or two for the paper.” 

“T see—providing, of course, that the 
tangled skein was unravelled by the trans- 
cendent genius of Mr, Cadbury Taylor,” said 
the girl cynically. 

“JT don’t think he wants his name 
mentioned,” continued the editor ; “in fact, 
he said that it wouldn’t do to refer to him at 
all, for if people discovered that he made 
public any of the cases intrusted to him, he 
would lose his business. He has been work- 
ing on this problem for several weeks, and I 
believe has made little progress towards its 
solution. His client is growing impatient, 
so it occurred to the detective that you might 
consent to help him. He said, with a good 
deal of complacency, that he did not know 
you were connected with the Bugle, but 
he put his wits at work and has traced you 
to this office.” 

** How clever he is!” said Jennie, laugh- 
ing; “I am sure I made no secret of the 
fact that I work for the Daily Bugle.” 

“T think Mr. Taylor will have no hesitation 
in agreeing with you that he is clever ; never- 
theless, it might be worth while to see him 
and to assist him if you can, because nothing 
so takes the public as a romance in high life. 
Here is his address ; would you mind calling 
on him?” 

“Not at all,” replied the young woman, 
copying the street and number in her note- 
book. 

Next day Jennie Baxter drove to the 
address the editor had given her, and she 
found Mr. Cadbury Taylor at home, in some- 
what sumptuous offices on the first floor. 
Fastened to his door was a brass plate, which 
exposed to public view the carven words- 

CADBURY TAYLOR, 


Private Enquiry Agent. 


MAGAZINE. 


The detective was quite evidently very 
glad to see her. 

“TJ intended to call to-day at the office of 
the Bugle on the chance of finding you,” he 
said ; “ but I am delighted to meet you here, 
because we can talk without fear of in- 
terruption. Has the editor told you any- 
thing of this case ?” 

“Very little; he didn’t seem to know 
much about it himself.” 

“Tt was impossible for me to go into full 
particulars with him. I could only give him 
a hint or two in order to convey to him some 
idea of the interest which the mystery, when 
solved, might have from a newspaper stand- 
point. Of course I wished to gain his 
assistance so that he might, perhaps, persuade 
you to help me in this matter.” 

“He seems to be quite willing that I 
should lend what aid I can,” said Jennie ; 
“but I must have full particulars before | 
promise. I have a good deal of work on 
hand, and, unless this case is interesting from 
a newspaper point of view, as you have just 
said, I don’t think that I should care to 
touch it.” 

“Oh, you will find it of great interest,” 
the detective assured her with much eager- 
ness. ‘It relates to the sudden and hitherto 
unexplained disappearance of a woman. 
That of itself is absorbing, for I may tell 
you, as one having a large experience, that 
there is nothing more difficult in this world 
than for any person, and more especially for 
a woman, to disappear entirely and leave no 
trace behind.” 

“T should have thought it quite easy,” 
said Jennie, “especially in a large city like 
London.” 

“You have given expression to the 
universal opinion, but I pledge you my word 
that a completely successful disappearance is 
one of the most rare events that we detectives 
have to meet with in our line of investiga- 
tion.” 

“Please tell me the story,” said the girl ; 
“then we can speak more understandingly 
about it.” 

The detective selected a packet of papers, 
one of many which occupied the end of his 
table. He slipped from it a rubber band 
which held the documents together. 

“The first act of the drama, if we may 
call it so, began at the Duchess of Chisel- 
hurst’s ball.” 

“The Duchess of Chiselhurst’s ball!” 
echoed Jennie, with a shudder. ‘ Oh, dear !” 

The detective looked up at her. 

“ Why do you say ‘Oh, dear’ ?” he asked. 
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“ Because,” said the girl wearily, “ I am 
tired to death of the Duchess of Chisellurst’s 
ball ; there seems to have been nothing else 
in the papers for weeks past.” 

“Tt has excited a great deal of comment,” 
assented the detective; “and, by the way, 
the Daily Bugle had one of the best accounts 
of it that was printed in any newspaper.” 

‘So I have heard,” said Jennie carelessly, 
“but I must confess that I didn’t read that 
copy of the Bugle.” 

“You amaze me! I should have thought 
that would have been the first part of the 
paper to which any lady would turn. How- 
ever, the report of the ball has nothing to 
do with what we have in hand. Now, you 
remember the Princess von Steinheimer, at 
whose castle I had first the pleasure of 
meeting you ?” 

“You had the pleasure of meeting me 
before that,” said Jennie, speaking for the 
first time without giving thought to what 
she said. 

“Really!” cried the detective, dropping 
his papers on the table; “and where was 
that?” 

“Oh, well, as you have just said—it has 
nothing to do with this case. Perhaps I 
was wrong in saying you saw me; it would 
be more correct to say that I saw you. You 
must remember that you are a_ public 
character, Mr. Taylor.” 

“ Ah, quite so,” said the detective com- 
placently, turning to his documents again. 
“Now, the Princess von Steinheimer was 
invited to the Duchess of Chiselhurst’s ball, 
but she did not attend it.” 

“Are you sure of that?” said the girl. 
“JT thought her name was among the list 
of those present.” 

“Tt was in the list, and that is just where 
our mystery begins. Someone else attended 
the ball as the Princess von Steinheimer ; it 
is this person that I wish to find.” 

“ Ah, then you are employed by the Duke 
of Chiselhurst ?” 

“No, I am not, for, strangely enough, [ 
believe the Duke thinks it was actually the 
Princess who attended the ball. Only one 
man knows that the Princess was not present, 
one man and two women. Of the latter, one is 
the Princess von Steinheimer, and the other, 
the lady who impersonated her. The one 
man is Lord Donal Stirling. Lord Donal 
had done me the honour to place the case in 
my hands.” 

“Why does his lordship wish to find this 
—this—fraudulent person ?” asked Jennie, 
speaking slowly and with difficulty. 


” 


“ Because,” said the detective, with the 
air of a man who knows whereof he speaks, 
“he is in love with her.” 

“ What makes you think that ?” 

“T don’t think it. I know it. 
his description of her.” 

The detective chose a paper from among 
his pile of documents, folded, labelled, and 
docketed for reference. 

“* The girl is of average height, or perhaps 
a trifle taller than the average ; carries her- 
self superbly, like a born duchess. Her eyes 
are of a deep, velvety black——’” 

“ Dear me !” cried the girl, “he describes 
her as if she were a cat !” 

“ Wait a moment,” said the detective. 

“T don’t see much trace of love in that,” 
continued Jennie breathlessly. 

“ Wait a moment,” repeated the detective. 
“<They light up and sparkle with merri- 
ment, and they melt into the most entranc- 
ing tenderness.’ ” 

“Good gracious!” cried Jennie, rising, 
“the conceit of the man is illimitable. Does 
he mean to intimate that he saw tenderness 
for himself in the eyes of a woman he had 
met for an hour or two ?” 

“ That’s just it,” said the detective, laugh- 
ing. ‘ You see the man is head over ears in 
love. Please sit down again, Miss Baxter, 
and listen. I know this sentimental kind of 
writing must be irksome to a practical woman 
like yourself, but in our business we cannot 
neglect even the slightest detail. Let’s see, 
where was I ?—‘ tenderness,’ oh, yes. ‘ Her 
hair is of midnight darkness, inclined to 
ripple, with little whiffs of curls imperiously 
defying restraint about her temples. Her 
complexion is as pure as the dawn, touched 
now and then with a blush as delicate as the 
petal of a rose.’ ” 

“Absurd!” cried Jennie impatiently. 
“The complexion of a woman at a ball! 
Of course, she put it on for the occasion.” 

“ Of course,” agreed the detective. “ But 
that merely shows you how deeply in love he 
is. Lord Donal is quite a young man. He 
came up to this room to consult with me, 
and of course he doesn’t know the difference 
between a complexion developed in a Surrey 
lane and one purchased in New Bond 
Street.” 

* Still, the blushing would seem to indicate 
that the complexion was genuine,” retorted 
Jennie, apparently quite unflattered by Mr. 
Taylor’s agreement with the theory she her- 
self had put forward. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. I believe 
modern science enables an enamelled woman 
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to blush at will: I wouldn’t be sure of it, 
because it is outside of my own line of 
investigation, but I have understood such is 
the case.” 

“Very likely,” assented Jennie. ‘ What 
is that you have at the bottom of your 
packet ?” 

“That,” said the detective, drawing it 
forth and handing it to the girl, “is her 
glove.” 

Jennie picked up the glove—which, alas ! 
she had paid for and only worn on one 
occasion— and 
smoothed it 
out between 
her fingers. It 
was docketed 
“(@; made by 
Gaunt et Cie, 
Boulevard 
Hausmann ; 
purchased in 
Paris by one 
alleging herself 
to be the Prin- 
cess von Stein- 
heimer.” 

* You have 
found out all 
about it,” said 
Jennie, as she 
finished read- 
ing the label. 

“Yes, it is 
our business to 
do so; but the 
glove has not 
been of much 
assistance to 
us.” 

“How did 
he say he be- 
came possessed 
of the glove?” 
asked the girl written, 
innocent ly. 

“ Did she give it to him ?” 

“No; he tore it from her hand as she 
was leaving him in the carriage. It seemed 
to me not a very gentlemanly thing to do, 
but of course it was not my business to tell 
Lord Donal that.” 

“So the glove has not been of much 
assistance to you. Tell me, then, what you 
have done, and perhaps I shall be the better 
able to advise you.” 

“ We have done everything that suggested 
itself. We traced the alleged Princess from 
the Hotel Bristol in Paris to Claridge’s in 
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“Jennie turned the picture over, and there, under the inscription, was 
* Bosh !’” 


London. I have a very clever woman in 
Paris who assisted me, and she found where 
the gloves were bought and where the dress 
was made. Did I read you Lord Donal’s 
description of the lady’s costume ? ” 

“No, never mind that; go on with your 
story.” 

“Well, Claridge’s provided carriage, coach- 
man and footman to take her to the ball, 
and this returned with her sometime about 
midnight. Now, here a curious thing hap- 
pened. ‘The lady ordered a hansom as she 
passed the 
night- porter 
and shortly 
after packed 
off her maid 
in the cab.” 

“Her maid!” 
echoed Jennie. 

“Yes. The 
maid came 
down in ordi- 
nary dress 
shortly after, 
deeply veiled, 
and droveaway 
in the hansom ; 
the lady paid 
her bill next 
morning and 
went to the 
eight o'clock 
Paris express, 
with carriage 
and = pair, 
coachman and 
footman. Of 
course it struck 
me that it 
might be the 
lady herself 
fa) Who had gone 
off in the cab, 
butamoment’s 
reflection 
showed me that she was not likely to leave 
the hotel in a cab at midnight, and allow 
her maid to take the carriage in state next 
morning.” 

“That doesn’t appear reasonable,” mur- 
mured Jennie. “ You made no attempt, 
then, to trace the maid ?” 

“Oh yes, we did. We found the cabman 
who took her from Claridge’s, and he left her 
at Charing Cross Station, but there all trace 
of her vanishes. She probably left on one 
of the late trains—there are only a few after 
midnight—to some place out in the country. 
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The lady took a first-class ticket to Paris, 
and departed alone next morning by the 
eight o’clock Continental express. My 
assistant discovered her and took a snap- 
shot of her as she was walking down the 
boulevard ; here is the picture.” 

The detective handed Miss Baxter an 
instantaneous view of one of the boulevards 
taken in bright sunshine. The principal 
figure in the foreground Jennie had no 
difficulty in recognising as her own maid, 
dressed in that chic fashion which Parisian 
women affect. 

“She seems to answer the description,” 
said Jennie. 

“So I thought,” admitted the detective, 
“and I sent the portrait to Lord Donal. 
See what he has written on the back.” 

Jennie turned the picture over, and there 
under the inscription, “ H. Supposed photo 
of the missing woman,” was written in a 
bold hand, “ Bosh! Read my description 
of the girl; this is evidently some Paris 
lady’s maid.” 

“Well, what did you do when you got 
this picture back ?” asked Jennie. 

“‘] remembered you, and went to the office 
of the Daily Bugle. This brings us to the 
present moment. You have now the whole 
story, and I shall be very pleased to listen to 
any suggestions you are good enough to offer.” 

The girl sat where she was for a few 
moments and pondered over the situation. 
The detective, resting his elbow. on the table 
and his chin in his hand, regarded her 
with eager anticipation. The more Jennie 
thought over the matter, the more she was 
amazed at the man before her, who seemed 
unable to place two and two together. He 
had already spoken of the account of the 
ball which had appeared in the Daily Bugle ; 
of its accuracy and its excellence ; he knew 
that she was a member of the Bugle staff, yet 
it had never occurred to him to inquire who 
wrote that description ; he knew also that 
she had been a guest at the Schloss Stein- 
heimer when the invitation to the ball must 
have reached the Princess. These facts were 
so plainly in evidence that the girl was afraid 
to speak lest some chance word would form 
the connecting link between the detective’s 
mind and the seemingly palpable facts. At 
last she looked up, the colour coming and 
going in her cheeks, as Lord Donal had so 
accurately described it. 

“T don’t think I can be of any assistance 
to you in this crisis, Mr. Taylor. You 
have already done everything that human 
ingenuity can suggest.” 


“Yes, I have—everything that my human 
ingenuity can suggest. But does nothing 
occur to you? have you no theory to put 
forward ?” 

“None that would be of any practical 
advantage. Is Lord Donal certain that it 
was not the Princess herself whom he met ? 
Are you thoroughly convinced that there 
was really an impersonation ?” 

“ What do you mean, Miss Baxter ?” 

“Well, you met Prince von Steinheimer ; 
what did you think of him ?” 

“J thought him an overbearing bully, if 
you ask me. I can’t imagine what English 
or American girls see in those foreigners to 
cause them to marry them. The Prince 
was very violent—-practically ordered me 
out of the Castle, spoke to his father-in-law 
in the most peremptory manner, and I could 
easily see the Princess was frightened out of 
her wits.” 

“A very accurate characterisation of his 
Highness, Mr. Taylor. Now, of course, the 
Princess being a woman—and a young 
woman—would naturally be very anxious 
to attend the Duchess of Chiselhurst’s ball, 
wouldn’t she ? ” 

* One would think so.” 

“And, as you have just said, she has a 
bear of a husband, a good deal older than 
herself, who does not in the least care for 
such things as the function to which the 
Princess was invited. Is it not just possible 
that the Princess actually attended the ball, 
but, for reasons of her own, desired to keep 
the fact of her presence there a secret ; and 
you must remember that Lord Donal Stirling 
had not seen the Princess for five years.” 

“For five years?” said the detective 
sharply. ‘“ How did you learn that, Miss 
Baxter ?” 

“Well, you know,” murmured the girl, 
with a gasp, “that he met her last in 
Washington, and the Princess has not been 
in America for five years ; so you see = 

“Oh, I was not aware that he had met her 
in America at all; in fact, Lord Donal said 
nothing much about the Princess—all his 
talk had reference to this lady who im- 
personated her.” 

Jennie leaned back in her chair, closed 
her eyes for a moment, and breathed quickly. 

“T am afraid,” she said at last, “that I 
do not remember with sufficient minuteness 
the details you have given me to be able to 
advise. I would merely suggest that Lord 
Donal met the Princess herself at the 
Duchess of Chiselhurst’s ball. The Princess, 
naturally, would wish to mislead him regard- 
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ing her identity ; and so, if he had not met 
her for some time—say two years, or three 
years, or five years, or whatever the period 
may be—it is quite possible that the Princess 
has changed greatly in the interval, and 
perhaps she was not reluctant to carry on a 
flirtation with the young man—your client. 
Of course, she could not allow it to go 
further than the outside of the door of the 
Duke of Chiselhurst’s town house, for you 
must remember there was her husband in 
the background—a violent man, as you have 
said; and Lord Donal must have thoroughly 
angered the Princess by what 
you term his rudeness in 
tearing off her glove; and 
now the Princess will never 
admit that she was at the 
ball, so it seems to me that 
you are wasting your time in 
a wild goose chase. Why, it 
is absurd to think, if there 
had been a real disappearing 
woman, that you, with all 
your experience and all your 
facilities, should not have 
unearthed her long ago. You 
said at the beginning that 
nothing was more difficult 
than to disappear. Very 
well, then—why have you 
been baffled? Simply _be- 
cause the Princess herself 
attended the ball, and there 
has been no disappearing lady 
at all.” 

The detective, with great 
vehemence, brought down 
his fist on the table. 

“By Jove!” he cried, “I 
believe you are right. [| 
have been completely blinded, 
the more so that I have the 


here under my own eyes.” 

He fumbled for a moment 
and brought forth a letter from his pile of 
documents. 

“Here is a note from St. Petersburg, 
written by Lord Donal himself, saying the 
Princess had sent him the companion glove 
to the one you have now in your hand. He 
says he is sure the Princess knows who her 
impersonator was, but that she won’t tell; 
and, although I had read this note, it never 
struck me that the Princess herself was the 
woman. Miss Baxter, you have solyed the 
puzzle!” 

“T should be glad to think so,” replied the 





girl, rising, “ and I am very happy if I have 
enabled you to give up a futile chase.” 

“Tt is as plain as daylight,” replied the 
detective. “Lord Donal’s description fits 
the Princess exactly, and yet I never thought 
of it before.” 

Jennie hurried away from the detective’s 
office, happy in the belief that she had not 
betrayed herself, although she was not blind 
to the fact that her escape was due more to 
good luck than to any presence of mind of 
her own, which had nearly deserted her at 
one or two points in the conversation. When 
Mr. Hardwick saw her, he 
asked how much space he 
would have to reserve for 
the romance in high life; 
but she told him there was 
nothing in the case, so far as 
she could see, to interest any 
sane reader. 

Here matters rested for a 
fortnight ; then the girl re- 
ceived an urgent note from 
Cadbury Taylor, asking her 
to call at his office next day 
promptly at four o’clock. It 
was very important, he said, 
and he hoped she would on 
no account disappoint him. 
Jennie’s first impulse was 
not to go, but she was so 
anxious to learn what pro- 
gress the detective had made 
in the case, fearing that at 
last he might have got on 
the right track, that she felt 
it would be unwise to take 
the risk of not seeing him. 
If his suspicions were really 
aroused, her absence might 
possibly serve to confirm 
them. Exactly at four o’clock 
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mA DOLE TRIED j¢ 
clue to the mystery right “Jennie hurried away from the detectives next afternoon she entered 


office, happy in the belief that she his office and found him, to 
had not betrayed herself. : 


her relief, alone. He sprang 
up from his table on seeing her, and said in 
a whisper, “I am so glad you have come. 
[ am in rather a quandary. Lord Donal 
Stirling is in London on a flying visit. He 
called here yesterday.” 

The girl caught her breath, but said 
nothing. 

“T explained to him the reasons I have 
for believing that it was actually the Princess 
von Steinheimer whom he met at the Duchess 
of Chiselhurst’s ball. He laughed at me; 
there was no convincing him. He said that 
theory was more absurd than the sending 
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him the picture of a housemaid as that of 
the lady he had met at the ball. I used all 
the arguments which you had used, but he 
brushed them aside as of no consequence, and 
somehow the case did not appear to be as 
clear as when you propounded your theory.” 

“ Well, what then ? ” asked the girl. 

“ Why, then I asked him to come up here 
at four o’clock and hear what an assistant 
of mine would say about the case.” 

‘sAt four 
o'clock!” cried 
the girl in terror ; 
“then he may be 
here at any mo- 
ment.” 

“He is here 
now ; he is in the 
next room. Come 
in, and I will in- 
troduce you, and 
then I want you 
to tell him all 
the circumstances 
which lead you to 
believe that it was 
the Princess her- 
self whom he met. 
I am sure you 
can place all the 
points before him 
so tersely that you 
will succeed in 
bringing him 
round to your 
own way of think- 
ing. You will try, 
won't you, Miss 
Baxter? It will 
be a very great 
obligement to 
me.” 

“Oh, no, no, 
no!” cried the 
girl; “I am not 
going to admit to 
anyone that I 
have been acting 
as a detective’s 
assistant. You had no right to bring me 
here. I must go at once. If I had known 
this I would not have come.” 

“Tt won’t take you five minutes,” pleaded 
Cadbury Taylor. “He is at this moment 
waiting for you; I told him you would be 
here at four.” 

“T can’t help that; you had no right to 
make an appointment for me without my 
knowledge and consent.” 





‘“*T say, detective, you should have assistants who are 
more punctual,’ ” 


Taylor was about to speak when the handle 
of the inner room turned. 

“T say, detective,” remarked Lord Donal, 
in a voice of some irritation, “ you should 
have assistants who are more punctual. | 
am a very busy man, and must leave for 
St. Petersburg to-night, so I can’t spend all 
my time in your office, you know.” 

“Tam sure I beg your pardon, my lord,” 
said the detective with great obsequiousness. 
“This young lady 
has some objec- 
tions to giving her 
views, but I am 
sure you will be 
able to persuade 
her wi 

He turned, but 
the place at his 
side was vacant. 
The door in the 
hall was open, and 
the girl had es- 
caped as she saw 
the handle of the 
inner door turn. 
Taylor looked 
blankly at his 
client with 
dropped jaw. Lord 
Donal laughed. 

“ Your assistant 
seems to have dis- 
appeared as com- 
pletely as the lady 
at the ball. Why 
not set your detec- 
tives on her track. 
Perhaps she will 
prove to be the 
person I am in 
search of.” 

“T am very 
sorry, my lord,” 
stammered — the 
detective. 

“Oh, don’t men- 
tion it. Iam sure 
you have done all 
that could be done with the very ineffective 
clues which unfortunately are our only posses- 
sions, but you are quite wrong in thinking it 
was the Princess herself who attended the 
ball, and I don’t blame your assistant for 
refusing to bolster up an impossible case. We 
will consider the search ended, and if you will 
kindly let me have your bill at the Diplomatic 
Club before six o’clock to-night, I will send 
you acheque. Good afternoon, Mr. 'Taylor.” 
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MEMORIES. 


Do you forget those uplands, where 
The wilful wild white roses trailed, 
And all between, with gossamer, 

The grass was delicately veiled ? 
How still we stood! We scarcely stirred 
When, waking silent from the dark, 
With us those far horizons heard 
The first mad musie of the lark. 


For me the early glamour still 
That rugged slope with glory bathes, 
And swinging scythes send up the hill 
The fragrance of the falling swathes. 


But now my summer days are gone, 
And why should I remember yet ? 
The dream but leaves me more alone 
If I must think that you forget! 


G. F. 


Leatherdale. 














HUNTING 


HERE are some 
forms of life 
indigenous in 
these islands 
that appear to 
be fated to re- 
main unknown 

to themultitude. In 

some cases minute- 
ness Of size is quite 
sufficient to account 
for their neglect ; 
the general public 

* cannot be expected 

pate to take its country 
holiday with a compound microscope in its 
hand. Other creatures continue to be un- 
known or misunderstood because their forms 
or habits give rise 
to feelings of dis- 
gust which prevent 

a closer acquaint- 

ance. But neither 

of these causes 
operates to keep 
people in ignorance 
respecting Sea 
Anemones, which 
are readily per- 
ceived by the naked 
eye — some native 
species being four 
or five inches in 
diameter — are of 
| the most beautiful 









and mobile forms, 
and are painted 
with the most 
exquisite tinting. 
Black - and - white 
cannot do justice 
to them, yet the 
truthful illustra- 
tions to this article 
do, | think, make 
good my claim of 
beauty of form. Few persons have troubled 
to study or write about these, except from 
the severely technical point of view, and 
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THE 
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ANEMONE. 


Tilustrated by 'T. CARRERAS. 


chiefly from specimens preserved in spirit, 
which takes away their beauty altogether. 
Even in our National Museum, the student 
who would make himself acquainted with the 
forms of the anemones will find no specimens 
of the Actinozoa exhibited ; instead he will 
be shown some cranky figures in blown glass 
which represent them. 
These ought to have been left in the lumber- 
room at Bloomsbury when the » Natural 
History collections were removed ; they are 
out of keeping with the general contents of 
the building, and are gross libels on Nature, 
as well as a blot on the reputation of the 
British Museum. 

Yet there is no great difficulty in the way 
of studying most of these lowly animals in 
their natural habitat, provided always that 


are supposed to 








THE HOME OF ANEMONES. 


we have access to a rocky coast ; or they may 
be regarded as quiet pets and maintained in 
large or small marine aquaria--that is to 
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say, anything that will hold sea-water, from a 
twenty-feet tank to a thin glass tumbler or 
even a soup plate. 
Now I propose to make believe that I 
a === have in- 
(fs Auced the 
reader to try 
the experi- 
ment of 
keeping 
anemones, 
and that he 
has con- 
sented to be 
personally 
conducted 
by the 
writer on a hunting expedition among the 
rock pools at low water. I am so fortunately 
situated as to live where I am_ partially 
surrounded by rocks, in whose surface the 
sea has scooped out basins innumerable, which 
the retreating tide leaves full of water for 
the comfort of the creatures who have elected 
to spend their lives therein. 
Of course, there are many 
other things, both animal 
and vegetable, in these pools, 
but we can scarcely notice 
any of these just now. Before 
we descend to the rocks it 
might be well if I indicated 
simply, by reference to above 
diagram, what is the general 
plan upon which anemones 
are built, because it differs 
from the ordinary forms of 
animal life with which we 
are well acquainted. Roughly 
speaking, an anemone is a 
bag of very soft leather, 
whose upper margin is 
fringed with several rows of 
tentacles, and from their 
bases a membrane stretches 
across to close the bag, all 
but a small though extensible 
slit. From this central open- 
ing, which is the mouth, an 
inner tube or gullet (G) 
hangs down into the general 
body cavity (G C), but does 
not extend to the bottom of 
it. The body cavity is also 
divided by a series of 
muscular plates (mesenteries, 
1 m), which radiate from the 
gullet to the outer walls, and 
between these other similar 








DIAGRAMMATIC VERTICAL SECTION 
OF AN ANEMONE. 





plates (2 m, 3m) stand out from the circum- 
ference, but are not broad enough to join 
the gullet. Now that is all there is to 
describe. The anemone is not troubled with 
heart, or lungs, or brain. The general body 
cavity serves to digest its food, from which 
the nutritive portion circulates with the water 
of which the animal is largely composed, and 
so becomes absorbed by the inner surface as a 
whole. Of course there are muscles which 
enable the creature to draw in its tentacles, 
and there is a nervous system of a primitive 
type, but there are no special sense organs. 
So much for the interior. The cylinder is 
generally spoken of as the column, which is 
attached to rocks by its base, and the other 
extremity is known as the disk, bearing the 
tentacles and pierced by the mouth. With 
this small amount of structural knowledge 
we are in a position to understand the varied 
forms of the species, and to learn their 
different habits by seeking them among the 
rocks. 

Yesterday was the period of * full moon”; 


PLUMOSE ANEMONE, 


PALLID ANEMONE, 


DAHLIA ANEMONE, 
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this morning, in con- = PPAPEETS- before it as the rising tide 
sequence, the tide ee drives us back. The lowest 
flowed much higher rock stands much higher out 
than usual, and in an of the water than the others, 


hour’s time it will 
have gone down the 
shore to a greater 
distance, and left a 
much broader zone 
uncovered. This is 
our opportunity ; let 
us embrace it. We 
- will take with us an 
assortment of thin 
glass jam jars and a 
glazier’s putty knife. 
That is all in the way 
of impedimenta we 
need. The long 
stretch of rocks that 
bounds  Portcurnick 























CRIMSON PUFFLET 


EYELET. 











GAPELET. 


| OPELET, 


and the deep 
channel to the 
west of it is 
ordinarily 
impassable, 
because filled 
with a swirling 
rush of water. 
Now, however, 
we can get into 
it and carefully 
scrutinise the 
rock surfaces. 
Out of the 
water most of 
the anemones 
contract into 
low, rounded 


ARROW MUZZLET. 


sands shall be our 
hunting - ground, for 
there the rocks are 
much cut up by 
1 fissures of varying 
width, with sandy 
bottoms. Acting ac- 
cording to habit, we 
make first for the 
edge of the water, to 
follow it out to its 
lowest ebb and to 
slowly retreat again 
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jelly masses, so we must not expect to see 
them with erect column and expanded 
tentacles. Now to business. 

On the shoreward vertical face of the 
outer rock, now well out of the water, there 
hang a number of orange brown anemones, 
with the tips of their white tentacles slightly 
protruding. Several of these are secured 
and transferred to one of our bottles, where 
they soon open out more widely and reveal 
themselves as the Snowy Anemone (Sayartia 
nived), the tentacles and disk being alike 
white, without any markings whatever. A 
few yards away on the same rock face are 
several masses of almost transparent jelly, 
with a whitish colouration, which we know 
to be the resting condition of the Plumose 
Anemone (Jetridium  senilis), and these, 
after a short immersion in our bottles, 
increase greatly in height and reveal a 
projecting collar near the summit of the 
column, above which the disk expands into 
several graceful lobes, each fringed with 
white tentacles. These lack the opacity of 
the Snowy Anemone, though there is a more 
distinctly white band across each. When 
distended by water to its full proportions, as 
at night-time, this species becomes suffi- 
ciently transparent for us to see into its 
interior. Some varieties are red, pale 
orange, or flesh-coloured, but those we he ve 
obtained are all of the translucent white 
form which is figured on page 582. 

All over this and the adjacent rocks are 
multitudes of the Beadlet (Actinia equina), 
the most plentiful of the British species. 
Young specimens appear to like an air bath 
twice a day, for they are on the rocks at such 
elevations as are only covered at half-tide ; 
but these rarely exceed an inch in diameter, 
whereas, lower down, where they are always 
immersed, they are mostly large specimens, 
two inches and more across. This is the 
most variable of the native species, and may 
be buff, orange brown, liver-colour, crimson, 
dark red spotted with green, entirely pale 
green or dark green. The liver-coloured 
specimens are the typical and commonest 
form. In this species the column is very 
smooth, much broader than high, the base 
still broader, edged with a narrow line of 
bright blue, the tentacles crimson, and just 
below them a series of large, blue, bead-like 
spherules, from which the creature derives 
its popular name. This typical form is 
represented by tvo figures, expanded and 
closed, at the top of the illustration on page 
583. This and several forms are plentiful 
on the rocks all around us, but the very large 
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specimens in the water at the base of the 
high rock are the so-called strawberry variety, 
with green spots on a crimson ground, and 
the crown of tentacles expanding to a dia- 
meter of about three inches. The now 
historic anemone (“Granny”) of Sir John 
Dalyell’s was a Beadlet taken from the rocks 
at North Berwick in the year 1828. I do 
not remember to have heard of the venerable 
Granny for some years, and cannot say if she 
be still living ; but about seventeen years ago 
she was well and thriving, continuing to add 
to her numerous progeny, and outliving her 
caretakers. Prof. Fleming took charge of 
Granny on the decease of Sir John Dalyell, 
and was in turn succeeded as guardian by 
Dr. McBain. The worthy doctor, when he 
felt that he was slipping away from life, was 
very anxious about his charge and desirous 
of settling the succession to this important 
trusteeship before his death. But at first he 
found difficulty and received several refusals 
from friends who imagined the honour or 
the responsibility was too great for them. 
At length the onerous position was accepted 
by Mr. Sadler, curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Edinburgh, in whose care Granny 
remained when last I heard of her. I have 
a hazy notion that her death was reported a 
few years ago, but I do not feel sure that 
she is not still living. 

This Beadlet is, perhaps, one of the best to 
enable us to get some notions of actinian life. 
The base of the creature we find is a kind of 
sucker, although it possesses no special appa- 
ratus beyond its softness, mobility and sticki- 
ness ; these are sufficient to ensure perfect 
contact with the rock surface and enable it 
to withstand alike the heavy swell of the sea 
or the battering of the biggest breakers on 
the littoral rocks. But, having attached 
itself in this manner, the Beadlet is no per- 
manent fixture ; as a matter of fact, it is a 
species not much given to wandering, as 
some are, but it has the power to glide along 
on its base much after the manner of a slug, 
and so is able to attain such position on the 
rocks as best suits its individual taste. The 
spherules around the summit are popularly 
set down as eyes, but so far without any 
authority from science. These are some- 
times found almost colourless, and occasion- 
ally of a red hue; from many specimens 
they are absent altogether. When present, 
they number from eighteen to forty-eight, 
according to the stage of maturity reached 
by the Beadlet. In a fully-grown individual 
with forty-eight of these spherules there will 
be found, if you have the patience and skill 
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to count them, about 192 tentacles arranged 
in six cycles. The difficulty of counting is 
due to the frequent movement of these 
organs and the ease with which you can 
overlook the point from which you started. 
These tentacles are a most important—/he 
most important —part of the anemone organ- 
ism: they are its hands. Put a finger-tip in 
the midst of these, and immediately you will 
find that most of them have become attached 
to it. Draw away your finger, and you will 
be aware that there was something more 
than mere contact. If you are a particularly 
sensitive, thin-skinned individual you may 
complain of a slight sensation of pain in the 
finger-tips caused by the emission of a 





From a photo by) 


foot, and allowed a Dahlia Anemone to pierce 
it with its stinging threads. Then he placed 
the shaving of callus under the microscope 
and examined it with a magnifying power of 
600 diameters, finding the barbs of the 
stinging threads protruding well from one 
side of the shaving and the threads hanging 
from the other side. 

Such being the penetrating power of the 
anemone’s darts where tough callus is con- 
cerned, you may form some idea of the 
deadly nature of the tentacular embrace 
when the fry of a fish, an unwary shrimp, a 
juvenile crab, a sea-snail, or other small 
creature has the misfortune to come in their 
way. The barbed stinging threads arrest 
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WHERE ANEMONES MAY BE FOUND. 


number of exceedingly minute stinging 
threads from the surface of the tentacles, 
and which have penetrated your skin. You 
may be, like myself, too thick-skinned and 
insensible to notice anything more than the 
attachment. Even in that case, I will not 
recommend you to repeat the experiment of 
Dr. Waller, who told the Royal Society, years 
ago, how he had allowed the Beadlet’s ten- 
tacles to touch the tip of his tongue, and 
detached them with difficulty, and with acute 
pain resulting, followed by distressing local 
symptoms and subsequent minute ulcerations. 
You may, however, be inclined to follow 
the safer example of Mr. Gosse, who cut a 
thin shaving from the thick skin of his own 


him, and all the tentacles bend towards him, 
the disk itself curves its edges over towards 
the mouth, and soon the captive is safely 
imprisoned in the anemone’s gullet. 

Upon that portion of the rock where we 
found the Plumose Anemone there are 
numbers of exquisite little forms a quarter 
of an inch across and of a transparent and 
vivid emerald green colour, with globular 
rosy heads to the conical tentacles, which 
number about a hundred. This living gem, 
which never fails to evoke enthusiastic notes 
of exclamation when seen for the first time, is 
known by the popular name of the Globe- 
horn, otherwise Corynactis viridis. This is a 
species that is not widely distributed ; it 
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occurs only on our south-western shores, and 
there in colonies. Some forms have the 
column red and the tentacles green, but 
generally it will be noted that there is little 
if any variation in each colony. It has a 
great fondness for the vertical sides of rocks, 
and that side which looks landward. The 
removal of specimens without injury is not 
an easy matter, but where they are growing, 
as in this instance, on a rock covered with 
acorn shells and tube worms, ‘/ese can be 
flaked off by a judicious use of the putty- 
knife, without disturbing the attachment of 
the Globehorns. Placed on a sloping rough 
piece of rock in the aquarium they will soon 
forsake the débris of acorn shells for the 
firmer rock. 

Right at the base of the rock, in the angle 
formed by its contact with the sand, there 
are numbers of the large and showy Dahlia 
Anemone (Urticina felina). This great 
fellow, which is shown at the foot of the 
illustration on page 582, is much broader 
than its height, though it is capable on 
occasion of pulling itself together and 
assuming a spherical shape ; but its ordinary 
open appearance is that shown in the 
illustration. The upper part of its broad 
column is studded with warts which are also 
suckers, and by their aid it covers itself with 
gravel and fragments of broken shells, so 
that when its tentacles are withdrawn you 
have an apparent heap of gravel before you. 
This disguise is perfect, but, nevertheless, 
it cannot deceive the practised anemone- 
hunter. Our friends marvel at our insight 
when we say, “ There is a Dahlia, and there 
another,” and so forth; but when one sees 
the gravel moving he knows there is some- 
thing beneath, and the shape of the heap, 
the position, the particular kind of movement 
and other indications are sufficient for the 
trained eye. The Dahlia is very variable in 
colouration, but the typical form has the 
column of a greenish ground, upon which 
are irregular streaks and splashes of dark 
crimson, Whilst the suckers are greyish. The 
tentacles are more or less pellucid—usually 
more when they are fully expanded—and 
marked with transverse bands of opaque 
white, purple, or crimson. They are conical, 
very stout at the base, and perforated at the 
tip, through which they often eject a jet of 
water. The broad disk is finely decorated, 
the ground colour olive green, across which 
there runs from each outer tentacle a pair of 
dark crimson lines, which pass beside the 
inner tentacles and run away to nothing on 
their road to the crimson mouth. The 


Dahlia is not easily moved without injuring 
his base, and when that happens he readily 
mortifies ; but sometimes he may be found 
upon stones not too large to allow his corner 
to be chipped off. It must be confessed 
that, in spite of his handsome appearance, 
the Dahlia does not make a good subject for 
aquarian treatment, except where there are 
large, roomy tanks. He is a gross feeder, 
and there is consequently a greater probability 
of fouling the water containing him. As a 
rule, after he has been in captivity for a few 
hours he will turn out the remains of his 
last meal, and so give you a gentle hint as 
to the scale upon which provision should be 
made for his comfort. There will probably 
be the shells of two or three dog-whelks, a 
sinall crab or two, a piece of seaweed coated 
with i s/ra, the remains of some sea-worms 
and prawns, and on one occasion I noted 
a considerable piece of samphire, upon which 
the Dahlia’s digestive fluid had been poured 
in vain. Such experiences lead me to suggest 
that if the Dahlia is to be admitted to the 
aquarium, let him first spend two or three 
da,’s in quarantine in a small vessel whose 
water can be changed several times during 
his brief stay. By this plan some trouble 
and annoyance will be obviated. 

Quite a different character from the 
Dahlia is the Opelet (Anemonia sulcata), 
offering, in fact, a strong contrast at nearly 
all points. The Dahlia settles upon a suitable 
pitch and stays there; the Opelet has no 
fixed address. He is the most restless of the 
whole group in an aquarium, and in the free 
life of the sea he is equally hard to please. 
When young you may find a dozen Opelets in 
a row, and almost in contact, filling a crack in 
a rock pool, unseen by the multitude because 
their vivid green tentacles pass for seaweeds. 
But when one’s base has attained to about 
three inches across he takes the opportunity 
afforded by high water to float out of his 
pool and start upon his adventures. He 
accomplishes this by inflating the whole of 
him with water to such an extent that you 
may almost see through him, and he becomes 
as light as the water around him. This 
accomplished, he loosens his hold upon the 
rock, and floats base upwards to the surface 
of the sea, then slightly hollows his base 
boat-fashion, and allows the movement of 
the waters to take him to a fresh resting- 
place. Supposing he has been growing 
among bright green weeds in the pool, his 
tentacles will be coloured to match, with 
lilac tips. In all probability when he floats 
away he will drift against the floating blade 
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of one of the great oar-weeds, and will there 
attach himself again. His lilac-hued or 
flesh-tinted column is already fairly in 
harmony with his new surroundings ; but 
this, as well as the tentacles, will soon become 
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(Bunodes verrucosa). 


pale brown, when he will be almost indis- 
tinguishable. The Opelet’s tentacles, of 
which a full-grown specimen has about 180 
in four cycles, are very long, very slender, 
round and tapering to the tip, never with- 
drawn, but always in a state of snake-like 
movement. As we gaze upon it we feel sure 
that the inventor of the myth of Medusa’s 
head of hair consisting of writhing snakes 
must have seen the Opelet. The only 
periods of stillness are when the ebbing tide 
has left the anemone stranded and looking 
like an objectionable mass of dead worms, 
and when it has eaten not wisely but too well, 
and has a manifest attack of indigestion. 
Then also the tentacles droop limp and 
flaccid, twisted and ragged, as though they 
had suffered indignities at the pincer-claws 
of crabs. These tentacles, in addition to 
their power of curling round their prey, also 
attach themselves by emitting stinging 
threads, as in the other species. A fish as 
large as the Opelet can accommodate with 
difficulty inside may be killed with scarcely 
a struggle by mere contact with these 
writhing, snake-like tentacles. The Opelet is 
the species which Gosse declares forms the 
principal ingredient in the composition of 
the dish called Rastegna, beloved in Provence, 
and of which he was able to speak approvingly 
from experiment. It is difficult to account 


for one’s gastronomic prejudices, but though 
a confirmed eater of toadstools myself, | 
have never felt drawn to making a meal of 
Opelets or other anemones. An admirable 
portrait of the Opelet occupies the centre of 
the illustration on page 583. 

The crannies and pools at our feet are 
tenanted by other species of anemones, but 
our space is getting used up, and it is not 
safe to presume too much on the forbearance 
even of editors. I will therefore content 
myself with calling your attention to the 
remaining figures in our illustrations, of 
which two or three may still be reckoned 
among the fauna of the rocks and pools 
around Portcurnick where we now stand, 
whilst for some we must search further along 
the coast, and in some cases must get into 
deep water. 

The striking anemone with the pent-house 
arrangement of the tentacles, in the illustra- 
tion on page 583,does not occur in this district, 
but in the deep waters off our northern 
coasts. It is the Gapelet (Stomphia churchiv) 
whose pellucid yellowish whiteness is boldly 
and strikingly streaked with rich scarlet on 
the column and tentacles, whilst the mouth 
is outlined with the same tint “like the 
nectary of a narcissus.” The disk and 
tentacles assume various forms, and are as 
likely to occur bell-shaped as cone-shaped. 

Below the Opelet, in the same group, is a 
pear-shaped anemone known as the Arrow 
Muzzlet (Peachia hastata), a pellucid flesh- 
tinted creature that bores into the sand with 
its hinder part, and which was discovered on 
the shores of Torbay by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley little more than forty years ago. 
The tentacles are marked each with a double 
row of arrow heads in deep brown, and the 
mouth has a many-lobed supplement known 
as a conchula. At the 
foot of the drawing is a 
specimen of the Glaucous 
Pimplet (Bunodes thallia) 
which has a greyish green 
column regularly studded 
with dark warts, and olive 
faced grey tentacles 
marked with opaque white 


It is not a widely LARVA OF BUNODES 
: VERRUCOSA, WITH 
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distributed species, but jevescurs’ wittt- 
there isafarmore plentiful — prawn. 


one of the same genus here 

at our feet at Porteurnick. This is the Gem 
Pimplet (Bunodes verrucosa) with a flesh- 
tinted column covered with rounded warts 
of various sizes and colours, but definitely 
ranged in vertical rows. Its tentacles are 
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pellucid grey, with large white spots, and the 
disk exhibits a star-like pattern of red, blue, 
and yellow on a black ground. It is found 
in rock pools and shallow water generally, 
but until pointed out is very easily over- 
looked, its colours and markings harmonising 
so well with the sandy bottom. It is a 
beautiful species, and one of the most easily 
removed without injury. 

In the background of the illustration on 
page 582 is a figure of the Pallid Anemone 
(Sagartia pallida), a local species discovered 
at Dartmouth more than forty years ago, but 
of which little is 
known. Our final DAISY 
illustration, to which I 
have not yet referred 
at all, includes two 
species that may easily 
be confounded until 
they are carefully ex- 
amined and compared. 
The larger upper 
figure is the badly- 
named Daisy Anemone 
(Cereus pedunculatus ), 
which is abundant in 
ull the pools here- 
about, though one 
who is only just 
scraping acquaintance 
with the anemones 
may search in fifty 
pools before he can see 
one Daisy Anemone. 
It grows among weeds, 
with the tentacles all 
directed up to the 
light, so that on look- 
ing down into the pool 
only the tips of these 
are seen, and they look 
so like the clustered branches of seaweeds 
that the anemone escapes notice. — It 
shaped like a graceful epergne with a footed 
stalk, the column gradually swelling upward 
into the exceedingly broad disk, which, 
though perfectly circular, is in large speci- 
mens so folded that it appears to have four 
large lobes. The general colour is a warm 
dark brown with a few variable light spots 
upon the tentacles and on the lips, whilst 
very fine lines of red from the base of the 
tentacles half cross the disk. The upper 
part of the column is studded with suckers, 
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to which gravel becomes attached, so that 
when the anemone withdraws its tentacles, 
and folds up its disk, a little heap of gravel 
is seen, as In the case of the Dahlia. The 
other species is the Cave-dweller (Cy/lista 
undata), of which, however, a variety is 
shown—not the normal form. Its general 
appearance, as already indicated, is super- 
ficially like the last-named, but examination 
will reveal a more or less distinct B in black 
at the foot of each tentacle. This is an 
exasperating species to obtain, for, though its 
disk is near the bottom or side of the pool, 
you find that the 
column is wedged ina 
narrow hole or chink, 
and the base attached 
at a depth of three or 
four inches. It is more 
easy to destroy it in 
getting it out of its 
holethannottohurtit. 

Our remaining 
figure is of a species 
called the Cloaklet 
Anemone (Adamsia 
palliata), from its 
habit of wrapping its 
column—which is all 
base—around the 
mouth of a mollusk’s 
discarded shell in 
which Prideaux’s 
Hermit Crab has 
taken up its. abode. 
There is a partnership 
between these two 
one of several such 
arrangements between 
crabs and anemones to 
which I have referred 
in another place. This 
species spreads out into two ample lobes of 
white, spotted with purple. The tentacles are 
small and white ; it gradually dissolves the 
mineral matter in the molluscan shel! and 
renders it soft. It only occurs in deep water. 

Here, then, my sketch of the sea anemones 
must end, not because the material is ex- 
hausted, but the space in which it may be 
set before you; slight as it is, I trust there 
is sufficient to show that a holiday-maker 
endowed with eyes may spend an_ hour 
pleasantly and profitably by loafing on the 
rocks hunting for anemones. 
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Amonc the illustrators of magazines whose 
work has attracted considerable attention 
while yet their names are new, Miss Frances 
Ewan claims an honourable place. Fond 
of drawing from very early days, Miss Ewan 
studied at the Manchester School of Art 
under that able teacher, Mr. R. H. A. Willis. 
She won the Princess of Wales’s Scholarship 
here. Next she went to Bushey, where she 
had the great advantage of tuition from 
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In the list of novelists who have gained 
success recently must be reckoned Mr. E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. Thirty-one years of 
age, he published his first story, “ Expiation,” 
eleven years ago. Since then his pen, 
despite other claims on his time, has been 
very busy. The following is a list of his 
later works : “ False Evidence,” “ The Monk 
of Cruta,” “The Mystery of Mr. Bernard 
Brown,” “A Daughter of the Marionis,” 











ART: FRANCES EWAN. 
(From a sketch by FP. Ewan.) 


Professor Herkomer. For some time she 
was on the regular staff of an illustrated 
weekly newspaper, before settling in London 
about two years ago. Since then she has 
come prominently to the front in thie 
magazines, notably in the Wrxpsor. Just 
at present she is illustrating Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s serial in the Sunday Magazine. Miss 
Ewan has illustrated two or three story- 
books with considerable success. Her range 


of subjects has been extraordinarily varied. 
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PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


LITERATURE: E. 
(From a photo by Burton, Leicester.) 


“The World’s Great Snare,” “The Modern 
Prometheus,” and “The Amazing Judg- 
ment.” Then Mr. Oppenheim has_ three 
other novels on the point of publication : 
“A Daughter of Astrea,” ‘As a Man Lives,” 
and “Berenice.” He is one of the many 
authors who owns his indebtedness to his 
wife’s secretarial aid. He was married in 
America six years ago. Mr. Oppenheim is, 
of course, a golfer; he lives in a village 
near Leicester, so can indulge in the sport. 
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was the board- 
ing-house gossip. She sat in 
the drawing-room window of 
“The Elms,” at Shanklin, 
taking particular note of the 
actions of two people who 
walked side by side in the garden : a square- 
set, middle-aged, florid-looking man, dressed 
in a curiously brilliant choice of garments, 
and wearing an unnecessary amount of 
jewellery, and a fair, slim girl, who did not 
appear responsive. Miss Mitten, unfortu- 
nately, could not hear what the interesting 
couple were saying, but she informed two 
more ladies, who sat further in the room, of 
all she saw, and added particular embellish- 
ments of her own. 

“ He tried to take her hand just now; she 
looked quite angry; if she does not want 
him she should not let him walk with her.” 
Here Miss Mitten shook her head disap- 
provingly. “But girls are not as they 
used to be in my time ; there is no knowing 
what is in their minds; they put on such 
airs nowadays.” She was silent for a 
minute, and then went on— 

“Now they are turning back again. She 
has not refused him finally, then. Oh, no! 
He looks as earnest as ever. Poor fellow! 
But what a disparity of age!” She glanced 
across the room, where she saw a reflection 
of herself, which looked by no means so 
possée as some women she knew who were her 
own age. She sighed to think how foolish 
men will always pursue giddy youth, even 
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when ! She shook her curls and 
glanced again at the reflection, and then 


turned to continue her outdoor observations. 
_ Meanwhile, in the garden, the girl and the 
man had turned to walk round it again. 
hey were walking side by side, and the girl 
was nervously arranging and re-arranging a 
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small nosegay of roses, which she had 
apparently just picked. Her pretty, fair 


face was flushed, and wore an indignant 
look, as she turned it suddenly towards her 
importunate suitor. 

“Tt is not manly of you to pursue and 
persecute me as you do, sir,” she said. She 
could never bring herself to master his 
name ; it was a dreadful mouthful; so she 
called him “sir.” “I have only known 
you a week, and have already refused you 
twice. 

The man smiled good-temperedly. There 
was a very obvious vacillation about this 
young lady’s method of refusing him, which 
lured him on in spite of her discouraging 
words. 

“But, my dear,” he said—he called her 
“my dear,” because he was old enough to 
be her father—* but, my dear, I could give 
you so much that you need ; and I have not 
seen and admired your care of that delicate 
little sister of yours for so long without 
knowing what a relief it would be to you 
both to have more money. My word! But 
she wants it, though.” 

His Colonial rough and ready manner and 
forms of speech grated on Geraldine ; but, 
nevertheless, he had touched her weak point. 
He saw her tremble and flush again, and she 
answered him weakly— 

“Ves, there is dear little Dorothea—poor 
little Dorothea—who wants so many things. 
Sut,” she continued with a guilty start, as 
if suddenly collecting herself, “but there 
is me, too! And IT could not—I 
even like you; [ think I dis/ike you.” 

Mr. Vavasour Plantagenct’s ‘jolly round 
face became clouded, and he sighed as he 
glanced round the garden where they walked, 
as if he were looking for further argument 
to come to his aid. He was clearly infatuated. 
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and would rather marry this girl who owned 
to disliking him than let her go. 
*Couldn’t you do it for little Dorothea’s 


sake ?” he 
said gently. 
* She should 
have all she 
wanted, and 
then, per- 
haps, __ later, 
when you saw 
I was good 
to her, you 
might care 
for me a little 
for her sake. 
Couldn't you, 
my dear ?” 

Geraldine 
began nerv- 
ously to pull 
off the petals 
of arose; she 
did not an- 
swer, but he 
saw her lips 
were trem- 
bling; he 
pressed his 
point— 

“T think 
you will,” he 
said, taking 
her hand in 
his; “I think 
you will, for 
Dorothea’s 
sake ?” 

All Gerald- 
ine said was 
a weak little 
“But—,” 
which had no 
meaning in it 
atall,and then 
tears came 
and she could 
say no more. 
But his point 
was gained, 
and a mo- 
ment after 
Miss Mitten, 
at the draw- 
ing-room 


window, cried out with excitement: “It’s 
done! It’s done! She has let him take 
3ut, dear, dear, she looks very 
st, dear, dear, she LOOKS very 
miserable, poor thing; and of course the 


her arm. 
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“The girl was nervously arranging and re-arranging a small nosegay 


of roses.” 


disparity of age is very shocking ; 
he looks as if he would kiss her ” 
jumped up in her eagerness- 





room with her younger sister 
became painfully conscious that she was the 
object of a curious and quizzical scrutiny. 
Try as she would to ignore this fact, it was 
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and now 
here she 


“but no; she 


has drawn 
back, and 
won't hear of 
it. Now they 
are coming 
in.” She sank 
down = again 
in her chair, 
to shake her 
curls and 
so liloquise. 
“Tt was for 
the money, 
beyond a 
doubt. She 
has scarcely 
known him 
for a week. 
Dear, dear!” 
And as no- 
body seemed 
inclined to 
contradict 
her, or to 
assist in her 
conjectures, 
she com- 
menced a 
tirade against 
the mereen- 
ary spirit. of 
the age, and 
the unreason- 
able expecta- 
tions of 
young women 
anticipating 
matrimony. 
But a sudden 
interruption 
coming upon 
her, in the 
person of the 
young lady in 
question her- 
self, she was 
struck into a 
constrained 
silence. 

As Gerald- 
ine Court 
entered — the 


Dorothea, she 
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thrust upon her notice by the unusual atten- 
tions which were officiously proffered ; for 
little Dorothea was an invalid, and nothing 
would do but that Miss Mitten must herself 
arrange the cushions of the sofa for her on 
this all-important day ; and while she did it 
she did not fail to throw many meaning 
glances at poor Geraldine, who tried to look 
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my dear,” she said aloud, with a smile that 
hesought confidence. 

* Thank you,” answered Geraldine briefly, 
facing her interviewer with a countenance 
expressive of nothing. 

“Charming man, Mr. Vavasour Plan- 
tagenet,” continued Miss Mitten, with 
execrable taste and trying to look roguish. 

* Naturally,” replied 
Geraldine, more laconic- 
ally than before, after 
which Miss Mitten was 
obliged reluctantly — to 
desist from further in- 
vestigation, which she 
did with ill -coneealed 
disappointment. = When 
they went to bed, two 
hours later, little Doro- 
thea was in tears. 

“Oh, Jill!” she said, 
as they both undressed, 
“would it not be better 
to keep very poor than to 
inarry anyone you don’t 
love? But you have to 
work so hard, don’t you, 
poor Jill? Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear! But his name 
is so ridiculous.” 

“Hush, dear,” said 
Geraldine, whose voice 
trembled a little from 
various emotions ; “ you 
know he is very kind, 
and I shall be able to do 
so much for you—and 
for——” 

Sand Tor poor 
Tommy. Oh! what will 
he say, Jill 7” 

“Ves, and for poor 
Tommy,” answered Ger- 
aldine, ignoring the 
question as to what he 
vould say. And_ then 
they both became silent, 














“*But you have to work so hard, don’t you, poor Jill ?’” 


unconscious, but failed deplorably. It made 
little Dorothea feel quite hysterical. 

“ Jill,” she whispered, with a small giggle, 
“let's go away again ; they are all going to 
ask you questions.” 

Sut it was too late. Miss Mitten, unable 
to restrain herself, had already sidled up to 
Geraldine. 

“So I think we have to congratulate you, 


and Geraldine tiled not 
to let her mind dwell on 
“poor Tommy,” who 
loved her, but who was always in the middle 
of some ridiculous and impossible great work, 
and so likely to remain always poor ; and she 
tried besides not to dwell too particularly on 
Mr. Vavasour Plantagenet, who made her shud- 
der, and whom she had promised to marry, 
that she might the better be able to take care 
of little Dorothea, and of that poor ‘Tommy, 
whom she must not think of any more. 
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Tommy was the peculiar care of Geraldine 
and little Dorothea. He was a genius, and 
so did not altogether answer in his own 
family. His father and brothers put him 
down for a poor fool, and did not hesitate to 
let him know it. His mother, of whom he 
was an intensified reproduction, adored him ; 
but mothers do this irrespective of deserts. 
Had he had sisters, they probably would 
have adored him too; but having none, he 
turned instinctively for sympathy to two 
girls, who were very ready to give it, and who 
did not stint when Tommy was concerned 
Geraldine and Dorothea Court. 

His intimate friendship with these two 
had unconsciously ripened into a kind of 
tacit understanding that their relations were 
to be yet nearer in the indefinite future. 
But ‘Tommy did not speak; indeed, he was 
so poor that he could not; it was necessary 
first for him to finish his great picture, 
which was to be his fortune ; it represented 
the triumph of Xerxes over the Spartans at 
Thermopyle. 

The only hindrance to the accomplishment 
of this great work was that he was, unhappily, 
an author besides, and he was evolving an 
elaborate work on metaphysics. Between 
these two giant labours he oscillated, accom- 
plishing nothing. Pot-boilers in either kind 
he would scorn. ‘Tommy had never been 
known to do anything small in his life, for 
was he not a genius ? 

Geraldine and Dorothea knew this, and 
they loved Tommy ; and little Dorothea was 
for poor Tommy and Jill to marry on 
nothing and repent at leisure. 

The Courts had been left without parents 
when Geraldine was only twenty-three, and 
for two years the elder sister had bravely 
supplemented their slender income — by 
working hard with a typewriter ; but it was 
uphill work, and when she had taken her 
delicate little sister for a necessary change to 
Shanklin, and .had there met with the 
wealthy, though somewhat rough, Australian, 
who had immediately proposed to her, poor 
Geraldine, blinded by the comforting prospect 
of no more pinching or suffering for those 
she loved, had yielded, only to repent the 
moment after. 

But her lover had been an attentive one, and 
had done the very utmost in his own rough 
way to ingratiate himself with his future 
wife ; he had loaded her and little Dorothea 
with presents, and had been truly grieved 
when Geraldine, at the end of another week, 


had declared her intention of going home 
again, to realise that he had made no 
progress whatever in her affections. 

When she left him he wrote her letters 
cumbrous, curious compositions, which, how- 
ever, deserved kinder replies than they 
elicited. Very shortly after this corre- 
spondence began, Geraldine observed a 
marked change in the style of his letters ; 
he suddenly began to address her in a 
remarkably jocular manner, telling her of a 
wonderful talisman he had discovered, which 
would be infallible in procuring him her 
love; he was coming to visit her shortly, 
and bringing the spell with him ; he fixed a 
somewhat distant day; he appeared to be 
chuckling over a grand joke. But Geraldine 
and little Dorothea thought him a very 
vulgar man, and little Dorothea let Tommy 
know that she had no esteem for 
Mr. Vavasour Plantagenet whatever, which 
information seemed to comfort Tommy. 

One evening, after they had returned 
home, Geraldine was, as usual, typing, while 
little Dorothea sat by the window, looking 
out idly. Tommy had come in to recreate 
himself, and was in high spirits. At first, 
when he had heard of Geraldine’s engage- 
ment, he had seemed crushed, but now he 
appeared to regard it as an amusing fact, 
which made Geraldine’s heart sore. Little 
Dorothea, who understood most things very 
well, saw that this sprang from a saving 
necessity of Tommy’s nature ; if he did not 
swallow life as a joke, life would swallow 
him as a victim; and she forgave him; she 
knew, too, that Tommy always laughed when 
he felt most. 

‘“Here’s the telegraph boy again, Jill. 
What a funny man Uncle Bob is.” Uncle 
Bob was a recently discovered relative, who 
had just arrived from abroad, and, by a 
series of telegrams, had come to a definite 
arrangement of visiting his nieces. 

“ A man who telegraphs so much, and who 
changes his plans so often, is an uncomfort- 
able visitor to prepare for,” said Geraldine, 
as she opened the telegram, and then— 
“There! Now he bas postponed it another 
day, and that is the third time. How 
vexing |” 

* Besides,” struck in Dorothea, “ he will be 
coming the same day as She looked 
at Tommy with a world of woe in her eyes, 
and the colour rushed into her sister’s face. 

“Mr. X. Vavasour Plantagenet?” in- 
quired Tommy eagerly, and then continued 
in a tone of dramatic entreaty— 

* Oh! ask me, too, Jill. I could make 
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conversation for the one you felt the least 
disposed to talk to.” 

“Well, if you would come, Tommy, and 
wouldn’t be silly-——” began Geraldine 
hesitatingly. 

“Silly! My dear girl, am I not writing 
a book on metaphysics ?” 

“Yes, Tommy, I know, but you can be 
silly, too, for all that, or you would be too 
dreadful. Of course I want you to see—to 
know — him — them — these people — you 
know.” 

“ Naturally, my child, naturally,” said 
Tommy, affecting a pompously paternal air, 
while he felt that creation was henceforun 
for him a void; “and all our talk shall 
be of kangaroos, with, perhaps, occasional 
allusions to the ornithorhynchus, improving 
subjects both, familiar to the Australian 
and far from silly.” 

“Tt will be a very trying day,” Geraldine 
remarked thoughtfully. She was not listening 
to ‘Tommy. 

*T wonder who will come first,” said little 
Dorothea. 

“T shall be the first; X. V. P. the next, 
beyond all doubt,” said Tommy the dis- 
respectful ; “ Uncle Bob will probably only 
send another telegram.” 


III. 


Tue eventful day had arrived. Tommy 
had just come in, in his capacity of master 
of the ceremonies, and was holding a serious 
conversation with little Dorothea, while 
Geraldine was yet busy about the house, for 
Uncle Bob, in one of his numerous tele- 
crams, had asked to be put up for the night. 

* He said he should ‘lose the track,’ if 
he left us again after ‘sundown,’” said 
Dorothea. ‘ He talks as if he expected to 
find us living in a kind of wild bush land.” 

“And when do you suppose Geraldine is 
going to marry this other Colonial chap ?” 
asked Tommy, with gloomy abstraction. 

“J wish she would give him up. We 
hoth think he is gone off his head. He has 
«ot so absurdly cheerful, Tommy.” 

“Yes, that ¢s one sign of lunacy, | 
believe,” said Tommy, in still more funereal 
tones. 

“JT don’t mean that, silly ; but you should 
see his letters. There is nothing private in 
Jill’s love letters, you know ; you might read 
any of them. I wonder she has not shown 
them to you; we have been quite uneasy 
over them.” 

“Withheld, doubtless, by delicate scruples,” 
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said Tommy, at which little Dorothea sighed, 
for she knew it was so. 

“ Well, Jill and I,” she continued solemnly, 
“are going to—and you must, too, Tommy 
—really study Mr. Vavasour Plantagenet’s 
demeanour ” (little Dorothea liked long 
words) “to-night, and if we detect the 
slightest signs of —of ‘x 

“ Of raving madness ?” suggested Tommy. 

“No, nothing so bad as that, but of 
wandering “i 

“In fact, of mental aberration.” 

* Yes, of mental aberration. If we detect 
the slightest sign of it, Jill is going to break 
it off at once.” 

“What ? The mental aberration ?” 

“No, of course not, the engagement.” 

“Well done, Jill! But what, do you 
take it, are the signs of mental aberration ?” 

“T don’t quite know,” said little Dorothea 
thoughtfully, “ but I expect we should easily 
recognise them when we saw them.” 

“For istance, an undue and grotesque 
merriment evinced at an untoward season.” 

* Yes, I should think that would be one, 
shouldn’t you 7” 

“ Undoubtedly. Ora profound melancholy 
displayed in the presence of his betrothed.” 

“Oh, yes, that would be very curious, too.” 

“Again, if he should begin to decline 
German nouns between the soup and fish.” 

“ We are not going to have any soup, but 
that would certainly be a sign,” exclaimed 
Dorothea. 

“Or, with unconcealed passion, snatch a 
kiss from Jill across the dining-table.” 

“The table would be too wide for that. 
But don’t make fun of it, Tommy, for it’s 
really very serious; and I can hear Jill 
coming.” 

Geraldine burst into the room. She looked 
flushed and excited. 

* He’s coming down the road,” she said 
breathlessly. ‘Oh! Tommy, he’s coming ; 
and —- and — Dorothea, he’s laughing — to 
himself.” 

“Undue and grotesque merriment,” said 
Tommy sententiously, casting a look of 
sombre meaning at Dorothea. 

“Which one, Jill, dear?” said little 
Dorothea. 

“Why, Mr. Vavasour Plantagenet. He is 
walking quite slowly, and laughing, and wear- 
ing the most dreadful coat I have ever seen.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” said little Dorothea, 
shaking her head sympathetically ; and then 
there was a ring at the bell, and they all 
heard someone distinctly telling the maid 
servant that she was to announce him as, 
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* Your Uncle Bob, miss,” which she did, 
with a giggle. 

But it was Mr. Vavasour Plantagenet who 
stood in the doorway — square, rubicund, 
jolly, and curiously clad. He beamed upon 
everybody, and they all stared at him. 

Then Geraldine stood up, and the man 
advanced and took her hand. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, “I am your 
Uncle Bob.” 

Little Dorothea had bounded forward. 

“But you were Mr. Vavasour Plantagenet 
she cried, jumping round him with a burst- 
ing curiosity. 

“T do not understand,” said poor Geraldine 
in confusion. 

“Well, and I did not understand myself 
that I was your uncle, my dear, when I made 
an ass of myself at Shanklin, and thought an 
old, rough fellow like me could win the love 
of a sweet little girl ; but when I discovered 
that you were the nieces I was coming to 
look for, my disappointment was at an end, 
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for I thought that as your rough old uncle 
you would perhaps bear with me, and forgive 
the mistake I had made.” 

Little Dorothea clapped her hands. 

“Oh! I’m glad,” she cried. ‘ Uncle 
Bob, I’m glad, because we both liked you all 
the time; it was only that you were too 
funny for Jill to marry.” 


They were a merry party that evening, for 
it seemed that an Uncle Bob had _ been 
called into existence just as Geraldine and 
her little sister stood most in need of such a 
kindly personage. As for Tommy, from 
the moment that Mr. Vavasour Plantagenet 
proved himself to be a nonentity, the light of 
a dawning happiness, which had not been 
there before, stole into his face; and it was 
a strange fact, which little Dorothea did not 
fail to perceive, that the face of Geraldine 
seemed to reflect the glow. 

Little Dorothea had always been able to 
put two and two together. 


[Lallie Garet-Charles. 
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THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, VIENNA. 

=] HE pretentious Houses of Parlia- 
1; ment on the Ring Strasse, 
Vienna, rarely attract the in- 
terest of the Foreign Minister. 
With the Minister of War and 
the Emperor he forms an inner 
cabinet to deal with affairs momentous enough 
to involve the existence of the Dual Empire 
itself. The Foreign Minister attends Parlia- 
ment to explain the Inperial policy to the 
chosen representatives of the Austrian and 
Hungarian people on matters common to 
both. During the remainder of the year he 
is busily engaged in the square, grey-painted 
building on the famous Ballhaus Platz, at 
the Bellaria corner of the Imperial Burg, 
with its watchful sentries. 

Three years have almost elapsed since 
Count Agenor Goluchowski entered its broad 
portals as Count Kalnoky’s successor. His 
appointinent as Foreign Minister—the direct 
act of the Emperor—caused at the time, 
May, 1895, no little surprise both in Austria 
and abroad. Up till this time all that was 
known of Count Goluchowski in European 
diplomatic circles was that he had acted as 
attaché at the Austrian Embassy in Paris, 
while in Austria itself he was chiefly re- 
membered as the Ambassador who had suc- 
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THE AUSTRIAN FOREIGN MINISTER, 


ceeded, in face of great difficulties, in bringing 
about a commercial treaty with Rouwmania. 
Those who had come in contact with him 
during his term of diplomatic service abroad 
had found that he did not treat those of his 
compatriots who came to him for assistance 
in that cool and off-hand manner which is 
common to most Austrian diplomatists. In 
Austrian society it was known that Count 
(roluchowski belonged to that distinguished 
Polish family which was the first to give its 
allegiance to Austria at a time when the 
(ialician nobles were all declared opponents 
of the Austrian Government. His father 
was for many years Statthalter of Galicia, 
and subsequently Minister of the Interior. 
Count Goluchowski is married to the Princess 
Anna Murat, a daughter of Prince Joachim 
Murat, and at the time of his call to office 
was living a quiet family life at his castle in 
Skala, Galicia. 

When he made his first official speech, in 
reply to an address of congratulation on his 
appointment to office, Count Goluchowski 
declared his intention of seconding the 
Kimperor’s efforts in the cause of European 
peace, at the same time guarding Austrian 
interests abroad with energy and determina- 
tion. Looking back on the three years 
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which have elapsed since then, it must be 
conceded that Count Goluchowski has accom- 
plished the rare feat of fulfilling the pledges 
which he made on taking office. Enough 
has been published of what took place in 
diplomatic circles during the recent troubles 
in the Near East for us to know that Count 
Goluchowski was the chief agent in main- 
taining the unity of the European Concert. 

During the Greco-Turkish War, there were 
days when the 
peace of Europe 
Was seriously en- 
dangered by the 
manifest desire of 
Servia and Bul- 
garia to take up 
arms against 
Turkey. This was 
prevented by the 
joint action of 
Austria and 
Russia, which 
Goluchowski was 
chiefly instru- 
mentalin bringing 
about. It is not 
a little to his 
credit that he has 
succeeded where 
Bismarck — failed, 
and that, instead 
of a secret treaty 
made without the 
knowledge — of 
Austria’s allies, he 
was able to con- 
clude an = agrec- 
ment by which 
Austria may act 
jointly with Russia 
in the Near East, 
while at the same 
timeshe maintains 
her allegiance to 
the Triple Alli- 
ance. 

But it is not 
only in diplomatic 
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finesse that Count Goluchowski has shown 


his ability as Foreign Minister. Recently, 
when an Austrian subject had been shame- 
fully maltreated by Turkish officials in Asia 
Minor, the Porte was shown in an unmistak- 
able manner that an iron hand is directing 
Austrian affairs abroad. Quite recently 
Count Goluchowski rallied the commercial 
classes in Austria to his side by his speech 
on the international tariff question. He 
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fully recognises the necessity of boldly facing 
this problem, and has expressed his views 
with a frankness not often found in a diplo- 
matist. ‘“ Just as the present century,” he 
said, “ has been characterised by the struggles 
of nationalities, so the next century will be 
marked by the struggle for commercial exist- 
ence between the countries of the world, and 
European nations must unite to successfully 
defend their existence.” This utterance, 
which has been 
interpreted in 
various ways, Was 
chiefly directed 
against America 
and American 
competition, — al- 
though he proba- 
bly had in his 
mind the possi- 
bility of a Cus- 
toms and Com- 
mercial Union of 
the British Em- 
pire. Count Go- 
luchowski shares 
the dislike of 
England which is 
common to nearly 
all Continental 
statesmen, and has 
shown his distrust 
of her in more 
than one way. 
Apart from this 
inability to wholly 
escape the infec- 
tion of Anglo- 
phobia, Count 
Goluchowski is an 
unusually enlight- 
ened and progres- 
sive statesman. 
When replying to 
a recent deputa- 
tion, he rather 
surprised his 
visitors by telling 
them to inaugu- 
rate a Vigorous agitation, and so bring popular 
pressure to bear in official quarters. 

It will be seen from this that Count Golu- 
chowski is no bureaucrat, but a man fully 
alive to the necessities of the times. His 
aristocratic origin, his diplomatic experience, 
and his administrative ability, all aid him in 
playing an important role ; and as he is only 
forty-eight, he is emphatically a man with a 
future in European affairs. 




















Onn of the main difficulties 
which beset the sketching of a 
panoramic view of the Empire 
is the trouble in avoiding too frequent super- 
latives. Here have I been relating for three 
chapters some few of the industrial glories 
of Australasia, holding the adjectives in 
check with a tight rein, ’tis true; but the 
barest requirements of accuracy made it 
imperative to give them their head to a 
certain extent. And now, when I would fain 
sober down into quiet substantives, the North 
American Continent comes into view ; and it 
holds the greatest of all the Empire’s divisions. 
Let me ease enthusiasm by statistics. You 
could enclose Australasia within Canada’s 
boundaries, and you would have about 400,000 
square miles left over— space almost for 
France and Germany. You could put nearly 
thewholeof Europe into the Canadian borders. 
If the British Indies were three times as 
large as they are, they could be fitted into 
Canada, and there would still be room for 
Queensland and Victoria. The Dominion is 
more than forty times the size of Great 
Britain, her mother, and accounts for nearly 
a third of the whole Empire. From north to 
south she measures 1,400 miles; from east 
to west 3,500. The distance between her 
extreme northern and her extreme southern 
points is the distance between Constantinople’s 
latitude and that of the North Pole. Her 
area, in a word, is 3,456,383 square miles, of 
which 140,736 are covered with water. 

We are too apt to think of North America 
as a place given over each Fourth of July to 
universal rejoicing at liberation from England. 
It is a geographical mistake to think so. All 
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NoRTH AMERICA. 


the Yankee territory combined—saving that 
disjointed peninsula and strip of barren 
coast line which was purchased from Russia 

could be fitted into British North America, 
and the area left over would accommodate 
France, Germany and Austro-Hungary. The 
population of Canada is something over 
5,000,000. If it were 500 millions, the 
country would only be about half as thickly 
settled as the United Kingdom. 

Canada (which got its name from an 
Indian town in the country) is ours by right 
of discovery. John and Sebastian Cabot 
were the first navigators who sighted British 
North America, and they sailed under King 
Henry the Seventh’s commission. That was 
in 1497. The coast they touched was either 
Labrador or Cape Breton. Brother Sebastian, 
the King’s Grand Pilot, found Hudson’s Bay 
in 1517. It was not until 1524 that the 
Frenchmen came along; but their belated 
arrival did not prevent them fighting us for 
possession of the continent. In 1534 their 
representative, Jacques Cartier, formally took 
possession of Canada on behalf of the French ; 
and that led to trouble. France made her 
first settlement at Quebec in 1608, and called 
the country New France. In 1698, New 
Irance, the French Possession, fought New 
England, the British Possession. There has 
been a transformation since then. New 
England is now the foreign state ; the trans- 
muted “ New France” the British Possession. 
Yet through the first half of the eighteenth 
century the position was reversed. George 
Washington himself, in 1754, fought Canadian 
France for Great Britain. The Frenchmen 
struggled long for possession of North America, 
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and it was not until 1760 that they gave up, 
and left Canada to settle down to progress 
under the British flag. But not immediately 
to peace. The Fleur de 
Lys had not gone home 
more than fifteen years 
when the Stars and Stripes 
arose to trouble the Colony. 
During the Revolution 
Canada was true to Eng- 
land. Neither then, nor at 
any subsequent period, did 
she ever even flirt with 
separation. Not even dur- 
ing the miserable Forties 
and Fifties and Sixties, when 
Britons at home were snivel- 
ling at the yoke of Empire, 
did the Britishers in North 
America once dream of 
accepting the half-veiled invitation to cut 
themselves adrift from the Mother Land. 
The Canadian Colony was granted re- 
sponsible government in 1841, though it was 
not definitely established until 1847. But 
the first chapter in the Canadian Dominion’s 
history really opens—the records of earlier 
colonization are but a preface—in 1867, 
when the Provinces were federated. In this 
branch of our Empire there are now united, 
in the closest bonds of inter-colonial free 
trade and Parliamentary union, the great 
eastern provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
the Atlantic Coast Colonies of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Island ; 
Manitoba—the new western home of magni- 
ficent wheat production ; British Columbia 
(with Vancouver's Island)—the New England 
of the North Pacific ; the huge districts now 
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opening into life, Assiniboia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Athabasca, Keewatin, Ungava, 
Yukon, Franklin, and the vast region gene- 
rally known as the North- 
West Territories, stretching 
away to the Arctic Ocean. 
Only Newfoundland (with 
the Labrador Coast) still 
holds aloof. 

In 1879 Canada embarked 
on what is known as the 
“ National Policy,” an in- 
tegral part of which is a 
protective tariff. For Canada 
has manufacturing ambi- 
tions. It is right that she 
should not be entirely de- 
pendent on the Mother 
Country for every manu- 
factured article, still more 
right that she should not be compelled to go 
a-shopping to her jealous neighbour over the 
border; but Canada as a manufacturing 
nation is in her raw infancy. Indeed, her 
manufactures can hardly be said to be really 
born yet, despite the smoke pall which 
overhangs Montreal. For the present it is 
more important for Canada to remember that 
there are yet a few million acres of land to 
bring under the plough, and some primary 
industries which could bear more develop- 
ment. To-day the chief industries which 
sustain Canada’s progress are Farming, 
Lumbering, Fishing and Mining. 





FIELD AND FARM. 


When Canada belonged to France, a 
French king described it as “a few acres of 
snow.” The wis- 
dom of Solomon is 
not always found 
on thrones; and 
the most elementary 
knowledge was in 
this case lacking. 
True, there are 
snow-fields in plenty 
for the trapper to 
roam over in pur- 
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suit of furs. So 
there are vast plains 
browsed by myriad 
cattle. So there are 
rich prairies whose 
wheat is at the top 
of the world’s mar- 
35} ket. So there are 
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ON THE OTLAWA RIVER AT MATTAWA, ONTARIO, 


succulent meadows 
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which give of their increase in butter and 
cheese and bacon. So there are gardens and 
orchards whose produce is worthy of any 
country. Even the vineyards — Nature’s 
warrant of genial sunshine—make purple 
patches on the country side. The United 
States’ tariff gives the lie direct to the French 
king’s silly phrase: Canadian products are 
mulcted in heavier penalties than similar 
products from other countries. Neither (for 
illustration of Canada’s agricultural capacities) 
does it matter much which branch of field 
industry you regard. Is it grain? ‘ Mani- 
toba No. 1 hard” wheat took the gold 
medal against the world’s competition at the 
Millers’ and Bakers’ Exhibition in London ; 
and quality is not unsupported by quantity : 
the yield of Manitoban farms is higher than 
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Nearly half the population lives by agri- 
culture. When the 1891 census was taken, 
the improved lands were found to reach a 
total of 28,537,242 acres, of which 19,904,826 
acres were under crop (an increase of over 
30 per cent. on the previous decade’s record ), 
and 464,462 acres were covered by gardens 
and orchards. About 10 per cent. of the 
Dominion’s area was under either crop or 
pasture. At present the great wheat coun- 
tries in the Dominion are Manitoba and 
Ontario, but the younger province now bids 
fair to outstrip her sister. She had 260,842 
acres under wheat in 1883 ; in 1896 the area 
stood at 999,598 acres. 1895 had seen a 
yet greater acreage, but spring frosts in 
1896, and a certain glut in the market 
caused by the huge yield of 1895, caused a 

reduction in 1896, 1896, 





too, was a lean year, the 
average yield being only 
14°33 bushels to the 
acre, against the 27°86 
bushels of 1895. But 
1897 has set the 
temporary depression 
right. Though Mani- 
toba’s yield has been 
very prolific, yet, con- 
sequent on the poorness 
of the crops in other 
countries, there has been 
no glut. Alike in quality 





and = productiveness 
Manitoba has now 
established a leading 


position, and compares 
most favourably notonly 
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A BRITISH COLUMBIAN FARM, 


on the best farms across the border. Is it 
dairy produce ? Watch the mounting export 
of Canadian butter and hams and bacon to 
Britain, and remember that more than half 
our imported cheese is made in Canada. Is 
it fruit? Nova Scotia’s apples vie with 
Tasmania’s and the United States’ for pride 
of place in the London import market ; while 
in quantity they exceed those of the United 
States, and, omitting the Yankee fruit, are 
much greater than the import of all other 
countries and colonies combined. Is it hops ? 
Those grown in British Columbia command 
from 3 to 4 cents per lb. more than the 
Californian. Flax ? The soil of Manitoba 


and the North-West Territories is so rich it 
can scarcely grow good fibre, but it is prolific 
with excellent flax seed. 





with the Yankee wheat 
lands, but with those of 
most other new countries 
and of some old ones. Canada’s wheat yield 
is nearly five bushels per acre greater than 
that of the United States. Her total wheat 
and flour export in 1896 was 14,318,607 
bushels. In addition, she sent home 840,726 
bushels of barley, 2,499,080 bushels of maize, 
and 3,488,669 bushels of other grains. But 
the Dominion will have to givea much better 
account of itself in the future. Her wheat 
output is still but little more than an cighth 
that of the United States, and it might easily 
be greater. Even in the older Province are 
possibilities of wide expansion ; while the 
newer lands in the West—Manitoba, As- 
siniboia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan-- contain 
nearly 239 million acres of land, adapted to 
farming of one sort or another, and less than 
8 million acres are as yet occupied. 
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for winter feeding is no great hardship on 
the farmer—certainly it is no bar to success ; 
for Canadian farming, particularly in the 


I have already referred to the extensive 
and promising character of the Canadian 
dairy industry. Cheese is the speciality. 
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FALLS ON THE MISSISSIPPI, AT ALMONTE, 


Recent years show a regular progress in this 
branch. We received from Canada in 1868, 
D4.835 ewts.: in 1880, 360,435 ewts.: 1n 1890, 
§32,680 cwts. ; In 1896 a total of 1,234,297 
ewts. was reached. Sensible, wp-to-date 
methods of production and uniform excel- 
lence of product, with a total absence of 
adulteration, are the secret here. Butter 
is of much smaller 
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older Provinces, is mostly 
mixed, and maize and 
horse beans, which can 
be converted into excel- 
lent fodder, grow well 
in most parts of the 
country. 

As regards the meat 
supply, Canada’s time is 
to come even more pro- 
nouncedly than in the 
case of bread-stuffs. The 
Canadian Year Book for 
1895, working on the 
1893-4 figures, makes 
out the annual. supply 
of meat to England by 
the Dominion to be 
33,165,528 lbs. This 
represented 2°9 per cent. 
of England’s total meat import: the United 
States had 56-7 per cent. And _ that, 
emphatically, has to be altered. True, 
the proportions seem to be in progress of 
alteration. The figures for the years between 
1892 and 1896 show increases in all Canada’s 
meat exports to this country. The biggest 
ratio is in fresh beef, which bounded up from 





importance, and the 
statistics of recent years 
are too fluctuating to 
be valuable as guides ; 
but there is every reason 
to believe that the 
upward bound of 1896 
marks no spasmodic 
movement, but rather 
the beginning of a fresh 
era in the march to 
permanent — prosperity. 
Even Japan has now 
tuken to eating butter 
from Assiniboia. And, 
considering the illimit- 
able natural resources 
of the Dominion, the 
energetic assistance to 
the industry given by 
the Government, and 
the recent improvement 
in quality, it would be 
strange if Canadian 
butter did not force 




















itself successfully on the 
inarket. The necessity 
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SMELTER OF THE BRITISH COLUMBIA SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY. 
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154 to 9,109 ewts. The biggest actual rise 
is in bacon, from 239,121 to 456,723 ewts. ; 
the total increase was from 361,344 to 
657,750 ewts. ‘The figures for the United 
States, on the other hand, show a slight 
decrease on the total, viz., from 6,871,549 
to 6,848,971 ewts. In bacon, where Canada 
has made most progress, the Yankees have 
fallen off by nearly 145,000 ewts. All this 
is pleasing enough ; but when you compare 
the total figures of the two countries, and 
see that Canada’s contribution is less than 
10 percent. of the United States’, satisfaction 
is chastenel. Taking food stuffs 
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guidance. These documents, which are 
widely distributed, give practical instruction 
in most of the subjects concerning which a 
farmer needs knowledge—from the prepara- 
tion of poultry for British markets to the 
best means of handling the dreaded tuber- 
culosis. In respect to this disease the 
Agricultural Department not only gives the 
farmer detailed printed instructions how to 
test its presence, but, in case the farmer feels 
diffidence as to his diagnosing powers, it is 
prepared to send down an officer to test 
the cattle free of charge. 

The Government also encour- 





of all sorts, we find that England’s 
imports in which Canada competed 


Bg TT] / ages farmers by the 


offer of 
bonuses. At one time it gave a 
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were valued in 1896 at 600,296,866 
dollars. Towards the total Canada 





bonus on the export of cheese, 
and the figures I have transcribed 








contributed 42,935,657 — dollars’ MZ to show the mounting character 
worth --a little over one four- a ae of the trade certainly tend to 
teenth. indicate that the bounty had an 

The Government gives land \& Lae J exhilarating effect. Having 
away to settlers. A comparison ONTARIO achieved its purpose, it has now 


of farming promise and farming 
performance makes one wish anxiously for 
the appearance of emigrants willing and 
fitted to accept the Government’s gift. 

DOS. 


WHAT THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


To my mind the most impressive feature 
of the Canadian Governmental system is the 
care Which it lavishes on the Dominion’s 
agriculture. To enumerate with anything 
like completeness the benefits which the 
Government bestows upon Canadian agricul- 
turists would be impossible within the limits 
at my disposal. I can but sketch briefly 
some specimen features. 

A few years ago the Department of Agri- 
culture appointed Mr. James W. Robertson 
to be Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Dairying for the Dominion. — Professor 
Robertson and his assistants travel up and 
down the Dominion giving lectures to the 
farmers, telling them how to establish 
creameries and cold storage buildings, versing 
them in the art of winter butter-making, 
doing everything possible to stir up intelli- 
gent interest amongst the farmers, and 
directing their interests into the right 
channels. In addition, these gentlemen look 
vigorously after the market for Canadian 
produce. They confer with railway and 
steamship companies, they come to Britain 
to try to push Canadian products on the 
British market and get a good price therefor. 
They are continually engaged in the prepara- 
tion of bulletins and reports for the farmers’ 


been withdrawn, but other aids 
have taken its place. Thus the Government 
offers a bonus of a hundred dollars to all 
creamery owners who put up cold storage 
rooms of a particular pattern in their cream- 
eries, illustrative drawings being furnished 
by the Government. Some hundreds of 
farmers, I understand, have applied for these 
drawings, and a considerable proportion of 
them are earning the bonuses. 

Professor Robertson rightly attaches great 
importance to the cold storage system. It is 
not so necessary for hard cheese, which can 
stand an ordinary atmosphere, but it is exceed- 
ingly useful in the transport and keeping of 
soft cheese, the manufacture of which is 
now being encouraged in Canada; while for 
butter-making on the larger scale it is almost 
indispensable. To the extension of the cold 
storage system is attributed, in a_ great 
measure, the impetus which the Canadian 
butter trade with England has received 
during the past year or two. In 1894 we 
bought 438,589 dollars’ worth of Canadian 
butter; in 1896 our purchases reached a 
value of 1,653,421 dollars; and that en- 
hanced figure represents not only an increased 
volume of trade, but also an increase in the 
prices commanded by the butter. Up to a 
short time ago Canadian butter had not a 
particularly good reputation in the British 


market. Now—though the price is still 
some way below the top—it looks like 
holding its own with the Danish. The 


advance, though perhaps mainly owing to 
the better and more uniform quality of 
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butter now being made under the factory 
system, is yet in no small measure due 
to the introduction of cold storage. The 
Dominion Government has new arranged 
for what Professor Robertson describes as 
“a chain of cold storage service from the 
producer in Canada to the consumer in 
Great Britain” ; for not only is it inducing 
creamery owners to have refrigerating rooms 
on their own premises, it has also persuaded 
the railway companies to put refrigerating 
cars on their trains, which call at different 
centres at stated times, and carry the produce 
without extra charge. Then it aids the 
construction of cold storage buildings at 
export centres, at Toronto (which is a big 
railway centre), and at Revelstoke in British 
Columbia, which is a point of distribution 
for the mining district of the North-West. 
A Government inspector is appointed to 
overhaul the cold storage arrangements 
generally, and another is stationed at Mon- 
treal to look after the consignments during 
transhipment from rail to steamer. Finally, 
the Government has induced steamship com- 
panies to put refrigerating chambers in their 
vessels (seventeen ships were so running in 
the first year—1896), has guaranteed the 
companies against loss in the early stages of 
the business, and has arranged that the extra 
charge for the chamber shall not exceed ten 
shillings for a ton of butter—less, that is, 
than a halfpenny for ten pounds; and the 
whole freight across the Atlantic only 
amounts to about a farthing per pound. 
The cold storage system is not to be confined 
to butter and soft cheese, but is extended to 
eggs, dressed meats, tomatoes and various 
kinds of fruit. 

For the purpose of encouraging fruit 
growing the Agricultural Department has 
recently erected a cold storage building at 
Grimsby, Ontario, which is the centre of the 
Canadian fruit district. Whether these efforts 
will result in a large extensionof Canada’s fruit 
export trade is at present somewhat a matter 
of conjecture, as the thing is only in the 
experimental stage ; but from a conversation 
I had a short time since with Professor 
Robertson in Ottawa, I gathered that the 
prospect is hopeful. Tomatoes, especially, 
look like doing well, but a difficulty was 
found in pushing the trade with England in 
grapes. The Canadian grape has not the 
juiciness to which an Englishman is accus- 
tomed. It isa different kind of fruit—good, 
but rather small, and of a pulpy texture. 

Undoubtedly Canada will make big in- 
roads on the butter market. Her wonderful 


success in the cheese business warrants the 
rosiest expectations. The present preponder- 
ance of cheese over butter is attributed to 
the capacity of cheese for travelling in 
ordinary temperatures. Difference in quality 
and reputation has, I expect, more to do 
with the case ; but there is good chance of 
approximation here, and in that event the 
provision of cold storage at so nominal a 
cost should put the more delicate butter on 
an equal footing with cheese. Butter will 
also get an impetus from the efforts which 
the Agricultural Department is making, and 
With success, towards getting the cheese- 
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CHERRY CREEK BLUFF, KAMLOOPS LAKE, ON 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


makers to practise butter-making in winter. 
The manufacture of cheese is a summer 
occupation, and if that alone is followed, the 
factory lies idle during the winter. Professor 
Robertson and his assistants are teaching the 
people how to turn their cheese factories 
into butter factories during this off-season. 
The Agricultural Department goes even 
farther. In the North-West Territories it 
undertakes to make the butter for the 
farmers, and market it, at a small charge to 
cover the service, for a period of at least 
three years: that is, for the time during 
which the Government loan for the creamery 
association runs. 
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To illustrate the vigilance with which the 


Canadian Government watches for an oppor- 
tunity of promoting Canadian agriculture 
and bringing its products to the world’s 
notice, let me recall to your memory the 
mammoth cheese which it sent to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. This 
cheese weighed 22,000 Ibs. It consumed 
207,200 Ibs. of milk—a quantity equal to the 
milk for one day in September of 10,000 
cows. It measured 28 feet in circumference, 
by 6 feet in height. Six other cheeses, 
weighing 1,000 Ibs. each, which went to 
build up the pyramid, looked quite insignifi- 
cant beside this monster. Even Americans, 
who seem to have the biggest on earth of 
everything, must have opened their eyes 
before this example of what the Canadian 
Dominion could do when it set itself to the 
work of advertisement and big production. 
And the cheese was a genuine cheese, of 
excellent quality all through; the judges 
bored into it to a depth of thirty-three 
inches, and found it uniformly solid. They 
reported it sound from rind to centre, with a 
good clean flavour, and so generally excellent 
that it scored 95 points out of a possible 
hundred. The “Canadian Mite” was after- 
wards appropriately shipped to the Mother 
Country. 

Of equal importance with Professor Robert- 
son’s work is that of Dr. Saunders and the 
Experimental Farms over which he presides. 
The farms of the Dominion Government are 
five in number: the Central Farm near 
Ottawa; and the four branch farms at 
Nappan, Nova Scotia; at Brandon, Manitoba ; 
at Indian Head, Assiniboia ; and at Agassiz, 
sritish Columbia. There is also an Experi- 
mental Farm at Guelph, Ontario, with an 
agricultural college attached, which are run 
by the Provincial Government. It would 
be difficult to over-estimate the importance 
of these farms or the benefits which they 
confer on Canadian agriculture. Recently I 
enjoyed the privilege of being conducted 
over the Central Farm by Dr. Saunders. 
The visit removed from my mind the last 
vestige of surprise at the bound which 
Canadian agriculture has taken during recent 
years. Every branch of the -husbandman’s 
art is zealously and most carefully followed 
by experts. Numberless experiments, for 
example, are made with the different varieties 
of grains for the purpose of discovering the 
most prolific sorts for particular soils and the 
best times for planting them. New varieties 
are evolved by cross-fertilizing experiments, 
sample bags of seed grain of the choicest 
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kinds are distributed free to any farmer who 
will take the trouble to send along his 
address. In the laboratory the chemist is 
busy testing different sorts of soils and the 
manures most suited to them. He has also 
recently conducted some valuable experiments 
as to the food properties of certain plants. 
One other branch of his work must be quoted. 
He invites farmers to send him samples of 
their well water, that he may test them and 
report upon their purity. This is done free 
of charge, and last year forty-four farmers 
availed themselves of the opportunity. “T'was 
as well they did, by the way; for nearly 
half were condemned as quite unfit for 
use, and several more were returned as 
suspicious. 

Similarly, experiments are being conducted 
with live stock. I saw pigs of different 
breeds undergoing dietary experiments. Care- 
ful data were being collected concerning the 
effect on the weight, ete., of the animals 
under the varying food treatments. The 
Farm also keeps boars and bulls of the most 
valuable breeds for the use of farmers who 
would otherwise find it difficult to get their 
cows and sows served by animals of the 
required kind. Then there is the Depart- 
ment of the Botanist and Entomologist, 
who, among other matters, devotes a lot of 
attention to insect pests and the best means 
for their removal. There are also the Horti- 
culturist and the Poultry Manager, who strive 
to promote those branches of rural work 
which lie within theirscope. Constantly advice 
is being given by letter to farmers who 
apply for it, and in addition printed bulletins 
are from time to time prepared for their 
guidance. I have a selection of these 
bulletins before me as I write. They give 
practical information concerning the culti- 
vation of flax and raspberries and strawberries, 
detail the result of experiments on trial plots 
of various crops, tell the farmer how to spray 
his fruit trees to avoid fungous diseases, how 
to get rid of weeds and potato blight and 
the black knot in plums and cherries. But 
I could descant for pages on the numerous 
excellent features of the Canadian Experi- 
mental Farms. Let what I have written 
suffice as specimens of their work. Enough 
at any rate has been said to prepare the 
reader for almost anything in the way of 
progress in agricultural Canada. Enough 
also has surely been said to set the reader 
wondering why the wealthy Mother Country, 
with her expensively organised Board of 
Agriculture, cannot do something similar for 
the sorely depressed rural industries of 
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Britain. Truly the Daughter has put the 
Mother to shame. 

It may perhaps be asked, Do the farmers 
take advantage of the experiments conducted 
on their behalf? Doubtless they do not 
to the full extent they might ; for farmers 
the world over are characteristically slow 
to get out of a groove, and the farmers of 
Canada live for the most part in scattered 
loneliness, where the absence of frequent 
communication with any considerable number 
of their fellows must tend to damp the pro- 
gressive spirit ; and, moreover, the Experi- 
mental Farms only commenced their existence 
about ten years ago. It is nevertheless a fact 
that farmers do avail themselves to no small 
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extent of these advantages. Dr. Saunders, 
for example, reports encouragingly of the 
practical results which are following the 
introduction by the Experimental Farms into 
the North-West of the Awmless Brome 
grass, Which is of great value there both for 
hay and pasture, enduring severe drought 
and cold with impunity. He speaks of its 
general introduction as preparing the way 
for vast extensions of the stock-raising and 
dairy industries. 
THE FRUIT TEST. 

Canada’s development has been much 
retarded by the evil reputation under which 
its climate has laboured. Now, it would be 


silly to ignore facts: Canada has a cold 
winter ; in the north central districts it is 
long and intensely cold. But people who 
have not been to Canada form exaggerated 
views of the matter; it is not half so bad as 
they imagine. Indeed, take it on the whole, 
one may doubt if it is any worse than, 
though it differs from, an English winter. 
Most people prefer its sunshine and exhila- 
rating air to the damp fogs and chilly 
winds of England. But the point I would 
have you note now is that Canada shows a 
marked capacity for growing many kinds of 
fruit ; and the country which exhibits that 
aptitude obviously cannot be an unbearably 
cold place to live in. The orchard, and more 
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particularly the vineyard, form a reliable 
criterion of a country’s habitableness. Of 
course, I am not contending that the whole, 
or anything like the whole, of the vast 
Dominion is suited to fruit culture : though 
it is worth remembering that Miss E. Taylor 
has collected native wild raspberries on Peel’s 
River, thirty miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
and other travellers have gathered specimens 
of the same fruit in remarkably high latitudes. 
But in many large areas of Canada the open- 
air culture of various fruits is not only 
possible, it is profitable and will doubtless be 
extended as the years go on. Nova Scotia 
and Ontario are already famous for their 
apples, the Niagara Peninsula, where grapes 
258 
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grow as a field crop, producing enormous 
yields, and peach trees also are planted out 
in orchards, and plums and small fruits of 
all varieties known to temperate 


bearing age, yielding a total product of 
55,895,755 bushels. It is also estimated 
that in the same year the Province contained 

700,000 plum trees, 500,000 cherry 





climates attained high rank at the \ 
World’s Columbian Exposition; 





while many parts of the Pacific 
slope and Vancouver Island are 
eminently adapted for fruit grow- 


grape vines; which, after all, is 
not a bad record for “ a few acres 
of snow.” 


trees, the same number of pear 
Ab oth and peach trees, and 2,000,000 





ing, and it will be surprising if 
the market does not hear a good 
deal of their produce before many 
years. Even that final test of genial 
weather — the local production 
of wine—is present in Canada. Canadian 
brands do not yet figure on our hotel wine 
lists ; but that is only because the industry 
is in an undeveloped and infantile stage, and 
because, of all people, wine-bibbers are the 
most conservative devotees of old established 
reputations. Of course, as in every other 
branch of useful industry, the Government 
is doing its best to encourage production. 
The Ontario Government has recently estab- 
lished fruit experiment stations in the Pro- 
vince, and, as | have shown, the Dominion 
Government is doing its best to promote cheap 
transportation and good markets. In a 
country where almost everything is in the 
earliest. stages of development, statistics of 
achievement give but a poor notion of future 
possibilities ; but it may be interesting to 
learn that, according to the estimate of the 
Ontario Bureau of Industries, that Province 
alone held, in 1896, 5,913,906 apple trees of 
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But it is only within recent 
years that the Canadians them- 
selves have begun to wake up 
to their possibilities as fruiterers. 
Strawberry-growing is a case in 
point. As Mr. John Craig, horticulturist to 
the Central Experimental Farm, pointed out 
in a recent bulletin on the subject of straw- 
berries, ten years ago the cultivation of this 
fruit was restricted to a few localities, and 
many districts which now grow strawberries 
freely were supposed at that time to be quite 
uncongenial, and beds were never planted. 
Now a flourishing industry is growing up, 
and along the St. Lawrence River and the 
eastern shore of Lake Ontario strawberry 
culture has already become quite a feature 
of rural industry. Mr. Craig even gives 
directions for the growth of strawberries in 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories, 
and is evidently of opinion that there, too, 
they can be ripened successfully, if proper 
precautions are taken in summer to protect 
the plants from wind and drought, and extra 
protection be given them against the cold 
in winter. 








HIGH FALLS AND LUMBER SLIDE ON DU LIEVRE RIVER, TWENTY-FIVE 
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Emperor 
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IV.—THE INCIDENT OF 


Arminia 
is, I am 
told, the 
first and, 
so far, the 
only in- 
stance of 
its kind recorded in the history of European 
court festivities. But the Emperor Willi- 
hald II. is nothing if not original. He 
loves to surprise the world with unusual 
spectacles, and it is but just to say that his 
success in this direction has been complete. 

I am not going to attempt a description 
of the brilliant spectacular scene that un- 
folded itself before my eyes that night. It 
would require a far more facile pen than 
mine to accomplish such a task. To me 
its effect was simply bewildering, and I 
moved about for the first hour like one in 
a dream, seeking in vain to awaken to a 
clear sense of my surroundings. I had 
come there with the vague notion that, once 
admitted to the precincts of the Imperial 
palace, it would be comparatively easy to 
gain the ear of the sovereign himself. But 
I soon found that all approach to the apart- 
ments reserved for the Imperial circle was 
strictly barred to the ordinary guests, among 
whom [I numbered. 

As I made my way through the gay and 
motley throng that crowded the vast apart- 
ments, I was accosted, at intervals, some half 
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a dozen times by various masks, both male 
and female, but the remarks they addressed 
to me consisted only of the ordinary banter 
common between masqueraders all the world 
over. The speakers were all unknown to 
me, and I am certain that they were unaware 
of the identity of the person they were 
addressing. 

At length, wearying of this aimless wander- 
ing from place to place, and tired of being 
buffeted and jostled about by the eager 
crowd in the great state rooms, I sought the 
quieter atmosphere of one of the smaller 
apartments adjoining the winter garden, 
where I retired to a secluded corner and 
proceeded to revolve the situation in my 
mind. It seemed folly to have come here 
and to leave again without having even 
attempted to gain the Emperor's ear. Sup- 
posing I boldly approached the Imperial 
circle and demanded access to His Majesty 
on urgent business? Probably I should 
be regarded as a madman and promptly 
removed, thereby losing all chance of ever 
effecting my purpose. I thought of con- 
veying my warning by means of a written 
message. But who would undertake to 
place it in the Emperor’s hands? In 
short, I devised half a dozen different plans, 
only to cast them aside again as imprac- 
ticable, until I grew disheartened and rose 
impatiently, uttering an imprecation upon 
all princes and potentates and the foolish 
restrictions with which they hedge them- 
selves in. 

In my impulsiveness I must have spoken 
aloud, for two masks who happened to pass 
by at that moment turned round and glanced 
across at me. It may have been my fancy, 
but I certainly thought I saw one of them 
start slightly, as if struck by somcthing in 
my appearance, and I drew back into the 
corner I had just quitted to avoid their 
attention. 

They passed on, however, and, forgetting 
the incident, I relapsed into my reverie, 
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from which I was presently again awakened 
by a light touch on my shoulder. Looking 
up, I saw standing before me the mask | 
had noticed a few moments ago. He wore 
the ancient costume of a court jester, with 
cap and bells, and, concluding from his 
appearance that he was about to perpetrate 
some piece of foolery, which I was not in 
the mood just then to receive graciously, 1 
remained sitting in a posture indicative of 
extreme indifference. 

The first words he uttered, however, dis- 
pelled all such notion and caused me to alter 
my attitude instantly. 

“So pensive, valiant knight?” he said. 
“Surely, when so many bright eyes are 
shining, it looks ill for such a prewe chevalier 
to sit sulking in a solitary corner,” 

The short, decisive tone sounded only too 
familiar to me, and I felt my heart beat 
faster. Dared I believe that the opportunity 
I had sought so long was here within my 
grasp, at the very moment when I had 
renounced all hope of ever securing it? | 
rose quickly and gazed searchingly at the 
speaker. 

** Appearances are sometimes deceptive,” 
I replied, without making any attempt to 
disguise my voice, though this would have 
been needless, for my accent must have 
betrayed me. “ It is not always the costume 
that proclaims the man, wise mask.” 

“True,” he rejoined, with a short laugh. 
“ As an instance in point, we have the fable 
of the ass in the lion’s skin.” 

“T have even met with instances,” I said, 
fixing a meaning look upon his costume, 
“where the case of the fable was reversed, 
which happens when the lion poses in the 
ass’s skin.” 

. Spoken like a true courtier,” the mask 
replied, with a touch of irony, “ which proves 
that the costume sometimes alters, if it does 
not make, the man. Since your vocation as 
a protector of high-born dames has proved 
so signal a failure, Mr. Stallmeister, it is, 
perhaps, wise of you to seek fortune in other 
fields, and a courtier’s life is not amiss 
when the sun shines.” 

“JT fear I am past learning the craft,” I 
said boldly, for I knew now to whom I was 
speaking. ‘And yet,” I added in a lower 
tone, “I am able at this moment to render 
the Emperor of Arminia a service which he 
would ask in vain of the most devoted of his 
courtiers.” 

“What,” he exclaimed mockingly, “ have 
we discovered the lost Princess of Bieber- 
stein 7” 


“The Princess of Bieberstein,” I answered 
promptly, nettled by his taunting tone, “is 
at present at Wittichau in Silesia, where 
those who look may find her.” 

“Your information is somewhat faulty, 
my gallant knight,” he rejoined quietly. 
“The Princess is at present within these 
very walls, or my knowledge of petticoats 
and their wearers is poorer than I think it.” 

This staggered me a little, and I was 
puzzled to find a suitable reply. 

“ Notwithstanding,” I said at last, re- 
covering my assurance, “I can assert most 
positively that it is scarcely four-and-twenty 
hours since | met Her Highness face to face 
in Wittichau, where,” I added, lowering my 
voice once more, “I also learned other 
news that deeply concerns his Majesty the 
Emperor.” 

I thought I saw the keen grey eyes 
beneath the mask fix themselves sharply 
upon my face. 

“There is an Arminian proverb,” he re- 
marked coldly, “ that says, ‘his tune I pipe 
whose bread I eat.” What reason has the 
Emperor to trust news coming from such a 
quarter 7’ 

“ There is some news that speaks for the 
sincerity of its bearer,” I replied, under- 
standing the implied accusation. “If I had 
the good fortune to gain his Majesty’s ear, I 
would begin by warning him to beware of 
Heinrich von Retzow.” 

There was a pause before he answered, 
and I felt the glance of the eyes that rested 
upon me grow deeper and more searching, 

“May be the Emperor has larger birds to 
secure than Heinrich von Retzow,” he said. 
“ Let those, however, who keep his company 
take care that the net, when it closes over 
him, does not include them. But what of 
this news? My time is brief.” 

He had fallen into the quick, imperative 
manner of speech which I remembered so 
well from my first meeting with him on the 
Square fronting the Arch of Victory. I had 
thought it so simple to convey my story to 
his ears. But, confronted as I now found 
myself with the actual task, I felt unutterably 
confused and embarrassed. To tell even an 
ordinary being that a scheme is on foot to 
have him judged insane and deprived of 
power and liberty is a ticklish undertaking 
at the best, but when that being happens to 
be an Emperor, and a quick-tempered one to 
boot, the matter is calculated to tax a cooler 
head than mine. Nor do I know exactly to 
this day how I accomplished the thing. All 
I can recollect is stammering more or less 
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confused and incoherent answers to a series of 
quick, imperious questions, and experiencing 
a feeling something akin to that of a school- 
boy rehearsing a lesson to a master whose 
knowledge of the subject is already perfect. 

He must have questioned me with a sort 
of instinct, for, confused though I was, I am 
certain that I omitted no detail of any 
importance, from the exact tenor of the 
conversation [ had overheard in the garden 
of the hostelry at Wittichau to the meeting 
between the “ Doctor” and Herr von Retzow 
in the passage of the house. And he listened 
to it all calmly and critically, like a general 
receiving the report of one of his scouts, 
without word or gesture denoting either 
surprise or any other 
emotion. Only when 
I had coneluded, which 
I did with a recital of 
my flight through the 
inn window, and my 
hairbreadth escape from 
the bullets sent after 
me by Herr von Ret- 
zow, I thought I saw a 
twinkle of amused inte- 
rest gleam in the eyes 
behind the mask. 

“You have had a 
narrow escape,” he said. 
“Let it be a warning 
to you not to mix with 
company you do not 
know. And now,” he 
added sternly, “not a 
word of what you have 
heard to living soul. 
It is but one link more 
in the long chain of 
crime and treason that 
has been forging for 
months, and they little know, the fools, that 
there is one on their trail who will snap it in 
twain like a thread of rotten silk.” 

He spoke the last words in a tone of grim 
contentment, rather to himself than to me, 
and I think for the moment he forgot that 
I was there to overhear them. 

“Tt would be well,” I ventured to remark, 
somewhat audaciously, “not to delay the 
final blow too long, or it may fall when it is 
too late.” 

He looked at me gravely. 

“ He who strikes slowly strikes surely,” 
he answered, to my surprise nowise offended. 
“But no more of this. Hush!” and he 
drew me back into the niche where I had 
been sitting, just as a mask costumed as a 





‘Follow that mask, and bring me word who it is.’” 


lurk entered the apartment to our left, 
and, after looking cautiously around and 
behind him, glided swiftly through the room 
and out at the opposite door. 

“Tf you would render me a service,” my 
companion whispered quickly, “follow that 
mask, and bring me word who it is. Stay, 
you will not meet me again. If you are 
successful, write your message on a slip of 
paper, and hand it to the officer of the 
palace guard, with the words, ‘ For the king’s 
jester,’ and it will reach me.” 

With these words he was gone, and I 
hastened away to execute my mission. The 
room seemed to be whirling round with me, 
so great was my excitement; for now, | 





thought, I was at last on the eve of the 
realisation of my dream. Had I only had 
the presence of mind to warn the Emperor 
against one whom I believed to be a still 
greater traitor than Herr von _ Retzow 
himself, and the more dangerous, too, 
inasmuch as he enjoyed his Majesty’s full 
confidence. I mean Colonel Heinrich von 
Stauffenberg, over whose house at the 
Thiergarten the arch-plotter Von Retzow 
apparently exercised complete mastership. 
But it was too late to remedy the omission 
now, and | had to trust to good fortune for 
a renewal of the opportunity I had iost. 

As I passed quickly into the next apart- 
ment in pursuit of the Turk, fully determined 
to gain a view of his features, even if I 
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should have to tear his mask off by brute 
force, a difficulty presented itself to my mind 
which, in my eagerness, I had not thought 
of. How was I to identify the man when I 
did see him? There were probably not half 
a dozen people among the fifteen hundred 
guests assembled there with whose faces 
and personal appearance I was acquainted, 
excepting the members of the Imperial 
house, who were, of course, more or less 
familiar to me. 

Still, I was resolved not to be at a loss to 
overcome so trifling an obstacle. If matters 


came to a pinch, I thought to myself, there 


‘You talk in riddles, fair nymph,’ I heard the Turk say.” 


was always the possibility of picking a 
quarrel with the man, in which event an 
immediate exchange of names, as a pre- 
liminary to further action, would become 
necessary according to the Arminian code of 
honour. 

I had not followed my friend the Turk 
for more than a few seconds, however, 
wher I became aware that I was not alone 
in my pursuit of him. A female mask, clad 
as a wood nymph, was always close at his 
heels, following him from room to room, and 
evidently bent on gaining speech with him. 
Soon I perceived that it was she whom he 
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was endeavouring to evade, and [felt 
curious to watch the progress of the strange 
little comedy. 

For some time he continued on_ his 
quick course from apartment to apartment, 
threading his way always purposely through 
the throng where it was thickest, no doubt 
hoping thereby to escape the attentions of his 
pursuer. But the attempt was yain, for she 
stuck to her task with a persistency that was 
little short of admirable. Presently, with a 
gesture of impatience, he turned about and 
faced his fair tormentor. In an instant she 
was at his side and whispered something in 
his ear which [ was not near 
enough to hear. He started 
like a guilty man, recovered 
himself quickly, and answered 
evidently with some mas- 
querade pleasantry. But the 
nymph was not to be put 
off. They were now in the 
gallery of sculptures, to which 
opened a series of small 
chambers, each filled with a 
special class of art treasures, 
and, placing her arm in his, 
she motioned with her head 
significantly towards one of 
the doors, indicating that she 
wished to be conducted there. 

No cavalier could have re- 
fused such an appeal on the 
part of a lady; and the Turk, 
seeing himself fairly caught 
at last, submitted with as 
good a grace as he could 
summon. The moment they 
had passed through the door- 
way I slipped noiselessly be- 
hind the huge drapery which 
half covered the entrance, 
and, concealing myself behind 
its folds, quietly awaited the 
development of events. 

“You talk in riddles, fair nymph,” | 
heard the Turk say. “I know no such 
person as you name.” 

“Why persist in keeping up this make- 
believe, Ernest ?” the nymph answered in a 
low monotonous voice. ‘ We are alone. If 
I dared, I would remove my mask, to prove 
I am she whom you have wronged. By the 
memory of——” 

She lowered her voice at this point to so 
faint a whisper that I could not catch the 
words. But their effect upon the Turk was 
startling. 


“Anna, great heavens!” he exclaimed, 
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clutching her arm, “are you mad? Do you 
know what you have risked by venturing 
here ?” 

“What have [ left to risk?” she replied, 
with a slight tremor in her voice. ‘ Have 
you not taken from me all that makes a 
woman’s life worth living ? My trust, and 
my faith, and my hope ? These you cannot 
restore to me, for they are gone for ever. 
But my honour, too, is in your possession, 
and you shall return it to me, or answer for 
it before a tribunal which recognises no 
distinction between man and man.” 

“This is folly, Anna,” the other replied. 
* What I have done I have done to save you 
from the consequences of your own blind 
passion, for you would have delivered our 
secret into hands that would have used it 
ruthlessly against us both. I have foes that 
you know not of, child,” he continued ; 
* wretched, bloodthirsty vampires, who 
fatten upon a court scandal like vultures 
upon a carcass. Think of it calmly, Anna ; 
where on God’s earth should a wife’s honour 
be safe if not in her husband’s keeping ? ” 

66 . , %~ 99 . dex 

In her husband’s ?” the nymph echoed 
scornfully. ‘ Who is to prove that I have a 
husband ? Or that you are my husband ? 
The page on which our marriage was 
recorded has been removed from the 
register.” 

“Not at my doing, nor with my know- 
ledge or consent,” he said quickly. “I 
swear it.” 

* But you have robbed me of my proof,” 
the nymph retorted. “The certificate— 
where is it 7” 

“Tn my keeping,” he answered, almost 
sternly, “where it shall remain. Foolish 
girl, why this persistent distrust of my love 
and my honour? ‘That paper would be 
worthless but for the love that makes it 
binding upon me before man as before God. 
If I cared —but, for Heaven’s sake, let us end 
this tragical talk. I am not suited for it. 
Let us be friends, Anna, and trust each 
other. If I am not a saint--and I have 
never made pretence to the title—I am, at 
least, not the devil they paint me.” 

I think he must have approached her 
with some tender gesture, for I heard a 
rustling of garments, as if she were retreating 
from him; and the next moment the ques- 
tion came in the same low, toneless voice as 
before— 

“How can I believe that you love me 
still, when all the world knows you are 
courting another 7” 

“You will listen to no reason, Anna,” he 


replied. ‘Have I not told you that policy 
compels me to make this feint of obeying the 
Emperor’s commands ? ” 

“ But the Princess of Bieberstein ? What 
of her ?” 

“T care no more for the Princess of 
Bieberstein,” he exclaimed, “than for any 
other living woman, yourself excepted, 
Anna.” 

“Yet you are even now wooing her,” she 
persisted, “and she who is wooed may be 
won. What then?” 

** There is no danger,” he answered curtly. 

“ How can you tell? She is a woman, 
and where one woman loves, why may not 
another ?” 

* Anna,” he said impatiently, “can I do 
more than swear to you that the Princess 
will never take your place in my heart ? ” 

“Then you are deceiving her.” 

“Tf you choose to call it by that name,” 
he said in a tone of indifference. 

** How can I choose to call it otherwise ?” 
she answered slowly. ‘She may return your 
feigned love with true.” 

“She will not.” 

* But she may. What then ?” 

“Tt is her affair,” he answered almost 
brutally. ‘ What care I?” 

There was a sound like the drawing of a 
deep breath, followed by so long a pause that 
I thought the strange couple had moved 
away. Then, suddenly, came another sound, 
quick and startling, resembling something 
between the snap of a gun that has missed 
fire, and the noise made by the violently 
clapping to of a book. It was so peculiarly 
suggestive that I involuntarily drew aside the 
drapery behind which I was concealed and 
peeped forth into the room. 

The scene I saw there was strange indeed. 
The nymph had vanished, and in the middle 
of the room, his countenance comically 
expressive of rueful surprise, stood Duke 
Ernest Frederick of Friedrichsburg. At his 
feet lay his mask, the fastening torn asunder, 
while on his left cheek the imprint left 
by five small fingers showed with painful 
distinctness. 

The whole thing passed my understanding, 
for, in truth, anything more unexpected than 
this abrupt and violent ending of the inter- 
view I had overheard could scarcely be 
conceived. As for the Duke himself, I think 
his astonishment must have deprived him 
temporarily of the power of movement, for 
he stood for a while in the posture I have 
described like one paralysed, staring into 
vacancy as if a ghost had just appeared to 
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him. Presently the spell passed. He stooped, 
picked up his mask, and darted towards the 
door, where I had now stepped out and 
confronted him. 

“Out of the way, fool!” he exclaimed, 
endeavouring to push me aside, and at the 
same time holding his mask before his face. 
“T have no time for pleasantries.” 

But I gripped him by the arm and 
detained him. 

“T crave but a few moments’ interview, 
Duke Ernest of Friedrichsburg,” I said ; 
“and I promise your Highness that our 
talk shall touch upon no pleasantry.” 

He started at hearing his name. 

* You have mistaken your man,” he said. 
“Stand aside, and let me pass.” 

“ Not until you have listened to me,” I 
answered, maintaining my hold upon him. 
“It may be mere diplomacy to deny yourself 
toa woman. To do so toa man savours of 
cowardice.” 

His attitude altered instantly. He shook 
himself free from my grasp, and raised his 
hand as if to strike me. 

* You dare * he began in a voice of 
passion. But he checked himself with an 
effort. “ Who are you?” he asked abruptly; 
“and by what right do you dare to address 
me thus ?” 

I removed my mask. 

“My name is Walter Raleigh,” I answered. 
“Perhaps it is not so well known to your 
Highness as my face.” 

He stared at me for a moment with a 
puzzled expression. Evidently he was 
struggling to find a place for me in his 
memory. 

“Tt may help to refresh your Highness’s 
memory,” I continued, “ if I refer back to a 
certain night at a certain house in the 
Waldstrasse, and to a certain incident that 
occurred thereafter, in which the crown of 
my head played one part, and I believe your 
Highness’s sword the other. I am_ not 
accustomed to accept blows without paying 
for them, and I am here to liquidate my 
indebtedness.” 

He recognised me now. 

“Has the madhouse been let loose to- 
night 7” he exclaimed. “How am I to 
understand this strange introduction ? ” 

“As your Highness pleases,” I answered. 
“T am merely curious to ascertain whether 
your Highness’s sword is as effective when 
used in front of an adversary as it is when 
used at his back.” 

He had lowered the hand in which he 
held his mask, and stood regarding me with 





a look that would be difficult to describe. 
All I noted—and I noted it with inner con- 
tentment—was the rising anger that flashed 
in his fine dark eyes and played in ominous 
twitchings round the corners of his mouth. 

“To put it plainly,” he said, speaking 
with forced coldness, “ you mean to demand 
satisfaction at my hands for some imaginary 
grievance or insult ? ” 

“Scarcely imaginary,” I said, “unless your 
Highness pleases to assert that the blow I 
received two months ago was dealt by 
another hand than yours; in which case,” | 
added, “I should merely alter the grounds 
of my challenge. I have a rich choice to 
offer your Highness.” 

“For instance?” he said. I think he 
began to be amused at my persistency. 

“For instance,” I replied, “the betrayal 
of the woman whom I once had the honour 
to love, and who has no friend to champion 
her rights save myself. But perhaps your 
Highness does not find it convenient to 
recollect that such a person exists as_ the 
Countess of Lausitz.” 

A dark flush spread over his features at 
these words, and he advanced towards me 
threateningly. 

“Fellow!” he said passionately, “ you 
shall rue this insolence.” 

“That is as it may be,” I retorted. “I 
ain here, prepared to answer for myself at 
the sword’s point.” 

“Pooh, you are a madman,” he said. 
“One does not fight within the walls of a 
palace.” 

“There is the palace garden,” I suggested. 

* Nor with a man one doesn’t know,” he 
continued, ignoring the hint. 

“That I am here is evidence that I possess 
the rights and privileges of gentle blood,” I 
said. 

“JT prefer to trust the evidence of my 
own eyes, Which proclaims you a desperate 
adventurer, if not something worse,” he 
replied. 

“Tt is probably the more prudent con- 
clusion for one who values his skin more 
than his honour,” I remarked. 

“By God!” he exclaimed; “I am 
tempted to give you a lesson that will teach 
you to curb that scurrilous tongue of yours.” 

“If by that your Highness means that 
you are tempted to fight,” I said, “I may 
observe that I have never met a man who 
was more difficult to tempt.” 

This clinched it. I saw the hot blood 
rush once more to his face, and his hand 
went instinctively to the hilt of his sword. 
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“JT will meet you,” he said; “but not 
now.” 

“Tt must be to-night,” I said, “for my 
time hereafter may not be my own.” 

“Tn half an hour, then, at the great 
fountain in the palace garden.” 

“T shall be there, and await your High- 
ness,” I replied. 

“You will bring your second?” he 
queried. 

*“ Your Highness is aware,” I answered, 
“that I can find no one to second me in a 
duel with the Duke of Friedrichsburg. We 
must fight without seconds or not at all.” 

“But this is somewhat out of the 
ordinary,” he said, hesitating. 

“Tf I can risk the consequences,” [ 
replied, “and I am willing, surely your 
Highness need have no fears.” 

“Tet it be so, then,” he said, after a 
moment’s deliberation. ‘And the weapons ?” 

“T leave the choice to your Highness,” I 
said, 

“ Swords, then ?” 

“ Swords,” I said. “But I must depend 
upon your Highness to procure them.” 

He bowed stiffly, turned away, stopped, 
and came back again. 

“ You are a gentleman, I am to presume,” 
he said. ‘ Will you pledge me your word 
that you will not betray my presence here to 
a living soul ?” 

The question startled me. I had forgotten 
all about my mission and the Emperor's 
desire to ascertain the identity of the masked 
Turk. Under the circumstances, it would, 
of course, be impossible to gratify his 
Majesty’s curiosity. 

“Your Highness need be under no appre- 
hension on that score,” I said. “I would 
warn you, however, to avoid a certain mask 
in the costume of a court jester, who is 
particularly anxious to obtain a view of your 
features.” 

“ Ha,” he exclaimed with a start, “ that is 
the [mperor’s costume. Have you seen 
him ?” 

“Tt is at his Majesty’s commands,” I 
replied, “that I have been following and 
watching your Highness for the last half 
hour.” 

He gave me a perplexed look. 

“You?” he said. ‘ Upon my word, you 
seem to be playing a strange variety of parts 
here.” 

“Tt is from necessity, not from choice,” I 
replied. 

“ At the fountain, then,” he said abruptly, 
and, turning on his heel, he left me. 


[I could have shouted for joy. The 
possibility that my presence at the masked 
ball would afford me this opportunity to 
secure an encounter with the man against 
whom I felt so deep a resentment had never 
occurred to me for an instant. I had heard 
of the Duke as a reckless hothead, and had 
laid my lines accordingly. The complete 
success of my taunting challenge caused me 
a feeling of unspeakable elation. 

Has the reader ever experienced that 
curious sensation which is produced by the 
magnetic power of a pair of human eyes 
directing their gaze upon him with intense 
earnestness from some unseen quarter ? 
That sensation overcame me now with a 
suddenness that sent a shock through me, 
and I turned with the instinctive conviction 
that someone was watching me. Behind me 
was the doorway through which I had 
entered the room, and for the flash of an 
instant, as I turned, I fancied I saw two 
black eyes gleam out at me from the 
folds of the drapery overhanging it. This 
may have been a freak of my own imagina- 
tion; but what could not be imagination 
was the sudden, unmistakable movement 
of the drapery itself, proving beyond a 
doubt that someone was concealed behind 
it, as I had concealed myself there some 
minutes before. 

Striding quickly towards it, I pulled the 
folds of the drapery apart. No one was there. 
I passed out into the gallery beyond, and 
swept its whole length with my eyes in both 
directions, but I discovered no one to whom 
my suspicion could attach. There were a 
few groups scattered about at various points 
of the gallery, and here and there a solitary 
mask was passing leisurely along, or standing 
idly in contemplation of some specimen of the 
art treasures with which the place abounded. 
But the nearest of these was distant enough 
from where I stood to preclude the possibility 
of his or her being the person who had hidden 
behind the drapery. 

Considerably perplexed, and not a little 
disturbed in my mind, I left the gallery, 
and, making my way downstairs, rejoined the 
throng in the great hall below. I had not 
mingled with the jostling crowd there above 
a minute or two, when I felt my sleeve 
pulled from behind, and, facing round, con- 
fronted a mask in the dress of a Swiss peasant 
girl. 

“Quick, bend down and give me your 
ear,” she whispered hurriedly. “I have 
something important to tell you.” 

I obeyed mechanically, and she continued, 
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bringing her fips so close to my ear that I 
almost felt the touch of her mask against my 
cheeks— 

“Tf you value your safety, leave the palace 
instantly. Linger another five minutes, and 
escape Will be impossible.” 

I gave a light laugh, av* looked keenly at 
the speaker, endeavouring, but in vain, to 
recognise the features beneath the covering 
of her black mask. All I saw was a pair of 
dark gleaming eyes fixed with a gaze half 
anxious, half threatening, upon mine. 

“JT wish,” I said, speaking in as low a tone 
as she had, in order to disguise my voice the 
better, “ that I were deserving of the interest 
you bestow upon me, fair mask. But I fear 
I cannot claim to be the person you think 
you are addressing.” 

“Fool!” she answered. “ Other eyes, 
besides mine, have seen Walter Raleigh’s 
face this evening, and know what disguise 
he wears. Remember Wittichau, and heed 
my warning. It is that of a friend.” 

With these startling words she was gone, 
before I had recovered sufficient presence 
of mind to think of detaining her. What 
could it mean? Who was my fair warner ? 
There were but two women I knew of who 
could possess any knowledge of the recent 
events at Wittichau, and of these two I had 
but just identified the one, with my ears, 
if not with my eyes, during her animated 
converse with her husband, the Duke of 
Friedrichsburg. 

Could this, then, have been the Princess 
of Bieberstein ? I scouted the idea at once 
for various reasons. Though the size, the 
figure, and the general appearance might 
have corresponded, the movements, the 
gestures, and the manner of speech were 
entirely different. I elbowed my way as 
deftly as I could through the crowded room 
in the direction the mask had_ taken, 
determined to speak with her again and 
ascertain, if not who she was, at least the 
nature of the danger against which she had 
cautioned me. Nor had I proceeded above 
a few steps when I caught sight of her 
standing beneath a huge vase of Sevres 
porcelain that filled the embrasure of one of 
the windows. Her eyes were fixed upon me 
with a watchful gaze, and it seemed to me that 
she had been awaiting my approach. If so, it 
was only to elude me, for she moved swiftly 
away before I had time to reach her, and a 
momentor two later she was watching me again 
from some other distant coign of vantage. 

In this fashion she led me like some 
fantastic will-o’-the-wisp to and fro through 


some half a dozen apartments, always 
managing cleverly to keep a crowded space 
between herself and me, and thus thwart all 
my attempts to approach her, until I grew 
tired of being tricked, and, recognising that 
to follow her under such circumstances 
was mere waste of time, gave up the pursuit, 
and returned to the spot from which I had 
started. 

And now a strange thing happened. If 
heretofore the mask had led and I had 
followed, there was now a reversal of the 
order of things, for, wherever I went, there 
I was sure to see, watching me with an 
eager glance from some remote corner of the 
room, the mask in the Swiss peasant’s dress 
whom I had so vainly pursued some moments 
before. Evidently, for reasons best known 
to herself, she was following my movements, 
though whether to assure herself that | 
would obey her warning and leave the palace, 
or for some other purpose, it was impossible 
to guess. It flashed across me that she 
might be the person who had been concealed 
behind the drapery in the art gallery, and 
that, having overheard my conversation 
there with the Duke of Friedrichsburg, her 
warning to me and the subsequent dance she 
had led me were mere manceuvres to induce 
me to forego the meeting I had arranged 
with his Highness. 

Imbued with this idea, I set about me to 
devise some means of ridding myself of her 
—-a matter of comparative ease when once 
determined upon—and, leading her rapidly 
through a maze of halls and passage-ways, 
of the direction of which I was myself totally 
ignorant, | managed at last to give her the 
slip, as the slang phrase has it, among the 
crowd of dancers in the ball-room. Thence 
I proceeded with all possible speed to the 
famous winter garden, and, passing out on 
to the terrace, gained the garden below 
unhindered. 

It wanted still five minutes to the hour 
appointed for the meeting, and I spent them 
in walking to and fro under the trees in the 
neighbourhood of the great fountain. The 
place was quite deserted, for it was a bleak 
night, though early in May, and, save for 
the fitful light that fell upon the garden in 
weird, fantastic streaks from the illuminated 
windows of the palace, all was dark and 
dreary there. 

Would he come, after all? I thought to 
myself, as minute after minute slowly passed ; 
and if so, would he come alone? A duel 
without seconds was a bold thing to under- 
take, even for a duke and the brother-in-law 
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of an emperor, and I had wondered a little 
at his ready acquiescence in this necessary 
feature of our contemplated meeting. For 
myself, I had no fear of its consequences ; 
but then I had laid my plans accordingly, 
and entertained no doubt as to what the 
ultimate outcome would be. 

A brisk footstep upon the gravel aroused 
me from my thoughts. The next instant a 
dark figure emerged into the spray of light 
that played about the fountain, and looked 
searchingly around. It was the Duke. 

I stepped forward and saluted him. 

“Let us get to business quickly,” he said, 
producing a pair of duelling swords from 
beneath his mantle. He was still dressed as 
a Turk, but he had divested himself of 
certain upper parts of the costume, which 
would have been likely to embarrass his 
movements. 

He presented the weapons to me for my 
choice, holding them by the blade. I drew 
one, and we measured lengths. He then 
drew a note-book from his pocket, tore out 
two leaves, upon one of which he wrote 
something, and handed it to me together 
with the blank leaf. 

“Tt is a formality which it is desirable in 
both our interests to observe under these 
somewhat extraordinary circumstances,” he 
said, 

I read what he had written. It was as 
follows :— 

“1, Duke Ernest Frederick of Friedrichs- 
burg, being about to fight a duel without 
seconds with Mr. Walter Raleigh, hereby 
declare that, whatever the issue of said duel 
may be, it is to be regarded strictly as a 
contest of honour and judged accordingly.” 

Below his signature he had added the date 
and the precise hour of our meeting. 

I understood.: Bowing, I took the pencil 
he proffered me and wrote upon the blank 
leaf a declaration in identical terms, merely 
reversing the order of the names. This I 
handed back to him, and, retaining the other, 
stowed it away in my doublet. I could not 
help admiring the coolness and forethought 
of the man. Of his reputation as a swords- 
man I knew nothing whatever, but he was 
evidently well versed in the formalities 
attendant upon an encounter such as ours, 
and set about their execution with the keen 
relish of a schoolboy planning some for- 
bidden frolic. He seemed to welcome the 
opportunity, probably rare to one of his 
birth and rank, of experiencing something 
of the reality of a soldier’s life. And I liked 
him the better for it. 


We now took our places, crossed blades, 
and the play began. 

I say the play, for, at the risk of appearing 
a braggart, I must say that from the outset it 
was mere play tome. The Duke was fairly 
well schooled, and might have passed muster 
in the fencing room. But a good fencer and 
a good fighter are two very different things. 
It is like the learning of a foreign language 
at home. One may master it to perfection 
by the book, but, when it comes to the 
actual practical application, the best of 
scholars, with all his grammar and learning, 
figures but as a poor dunce until the practice 
and experience of every-day conversation 
come to his aid and teach him how to utilise 
his knowledge. 

The coolness, the nerve, the deliberation— 
in short, everything apart from actual skill 
that constitute the experienced swordsman 
were lacking in Duke Ernest. He fought 
excitedly, without plan or method, and with 
a nervous uncertainty that would have 
rendered him an easy victim to a far less 
skilled opponent than myself. Indeed, with- 
in the first thirty seconds, had I thought fit 
to end the contest, I could have done so with 
probably fatal consequences to his Highness. 
But I had other plans, and I continued to 
maintain the purely defensive attitude I had 
assumed from the beginning. 

He saw that I was playing with him, and, 
to do him justice, the knowledge only stirred 
him to greater efforts. I fancy he thought 
my purpose was to tire him out, and then, 
throwing aside my reserve, to assume the 
offensive. But my intentions were quite 
different. I proposed to humiliate him, not 
to shed his blood, and I was merely awaiting 
my opportunity to execute a certain trick 
which one may occasionally see performed by 
fencing-masters, and which consists in neatly 
disarming your opponent at the very moment 
when a false parry leads him to believe you 
are at his mercy. It is a pretty device, but 
dangerous to attempt, for the slightest mis- 
carriage in an actual combat means certain 
defeat, if not death itself. 

Alas, that I waited as long as I did. But it 
was not until my ear caught the ominous sound 
of someone moving near the fountain that I 
seriously prepared for the final cowp. Then, 
seized with the fear that I might be baulked 
at the last moment of the empty triumph I 
had foolishly set my heart upon securing, I 
quickly changed my tactics, and passing from 
the attitude of defence, which I had until 
then assumed, to one of vigorous attack, | 
began to press my man Close and hard. 
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The opportunity I had been looking for 
came almost instantly. With a sharp, 
whizzing sound the Duke’s weapon flew into 
the air, and then—— How it occurred, 
(od knows. All I saw, at the very instant 
When my own weapon shot forward, was 
some dark object suddenly interposed be- 
tween myself and the Duke. In vain [I 
endeavoured to alter the direction of my 
blade. It was too late. There was a shriek 
and a low, moaning cry, and slowly the 
figure between us glided to the ground. 

It must have been several seconds before 
either of us could stir. Then we both 
knelt down beside the prostrate form upon 
the grass and gazed upon it in a helpless, 
alimless fashion. 





** There was a shriek and a low, moaning cry, and 


“Great Heaven!” I murmured, “ it is the 
Swiss peasant girl.” 

The Duke clutched my arm convulsively. 

* Remove her mask,” he said in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘ Quick, man, I must see her face.” 

Did he know? Had he guessed? The 
horror of the thing is still upon me as I 
write. I did as he bade me, and knelt there 
staring at the uplifted face like one trans- 
fixed. The features I had disclosed were 
those of his own wife. 

With a great cry of agony he threw 
himself upon the lifeless body. 

“ Anna, my own!” he cried ; “speak to 
me, my sweet. It is I, your husband. Speak 
to me, dear, speak !” 


His voice died away in a stifled sob. 
Alas! she would never speak to him again, 
for my blade had passed through her heart, 
and she was dead. He rose to his feet with 
a wild, frantic gesture. 

“Jt is my wife,” he said in a hollow tone, 
gripping me with both his hands and shaking 
me. “Do you understand, man? It is my 
wife, and she is dead. What is to be done ?” 

But I was too dazed to reply, and I still 
knelt there motionless, staring at the dead 
face upon the grass as if it were an apparition 
from another world. Was it all some devil’s 
play of my own fancy? If this was the 
wife of Duke Ernest, the girl that had so 
cruelly jilted me, who, then, was the wood 
nymph whose conversation with the Duke | 


slowly the figure between us glided to the ground.” 


had overheard that night ? Dulled as my 
senses were by the frightful occurrence, it 
was only gradually that the whole obvious 
truth broke in upon them, and I recognised 
what a blind fool I had been. Nay, worse 
almost than blind, not even to have seen 
through so palpable a trick as that played 
upon Duke Ernest that night, when, in the 
belief that he was conversing with his wife, 
he had been duped into confirming the story 
of his marriage to the Princess of Bieberstein 
herself. The disappearance of the Princess, 
her journey to Wittichau, and her subsequent 
reappearance with her ill-fated companion at 
the masked ball—it was all explained to me 
now. 
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What a hideous mingling of farce and 
tragedy, I thought, as I gazed stupidly at the 
Duke, who had thrown himself once more 
beside the fair corpse. It seemed like a 
weird dream, a dread, overwhelming night- 
mare. I felt a thousand things, and could 
give utterance to but one. 

“T have killed her,” I murmured at last 
in a dull, disconsolate fashion, “ and must 
abide the consequences. I will go for 
assistance.” 

He sprang to his feet and held me back. 

“Fool!” he exclaimed hotly. ‘ Would 
you place a halter round your neck? You 
must fly.’ 

I stared at him. 

“T have killed her,” I repeated vacantly, 
“and will abide the consequences.” 

There was a confused sound of voices in 
the distance, and a number of lights could 
be seen whisking about below the terrace of 
the palace. Evidently the alarm had been 
given by someone, and people were approach- 
ing the spot where we stood. Duke Ernest 
seized me by the shoulder and pushed me 
away. 

“Go,” he said, “and leave all explanations 
tome. You are lost if you stay.” 

I still hesitated, and he burst into a fit of 
fury. 

“By the God that is above us!” he 
exclaimed, picking up the sword from the 
grass, “* | will ran you through the body if 
you do not obey me. You have trifled with 
me already beyond endurance. Do you 
think, because you are the better swordsman, 
that I am not a man, with a man’s sense of 
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right and honour? Go, I say. She died, 
thinking to save me. It was her fault, not 
yours. I can explain. You cannot.” 

I turned mechanically to go. 

“Not that way,” he exclaimed. “ Take 
the path that passes to the left by the lower 
terrace. It will bring you to a gate leading 
to the public Square. Lift the inner latch, 
and pass out.’ 

He had a clearer head than I at this 
critical moment, and I went like a schoolboy 
obeying his master’s behest. When I caught 
the last glimpse of him, as I turned and looked 
back before rounding a cluster of trees that 
cut him off from my view, he stood resting 
upon the sword he had picked up a moment 
before. His gaze was fixed downwards upon 
the lifeless form stretched out at his feet, 
but I could not see his features, and was left 
to imagine their expression. 

Through the trees I now saw three men 
with lanterns hurrying towards him. They 
were palace servants, and I hastened on to 
escape them. I reached the gate unnoticed, 
and passed out into the Square. The place 
was alive with conveyances of every ntl. 
tion. I hailed a droschky, jumped in, and 
ordered the man to drive me home. 

What I should do when I got there, or 
what I should do thereafter, were questions 


that did not enter my thoughts then. [ had 
a murder on my conscience—a murder of 
which I was innecent, and yet guilty—and 
as I drove along I saw nothing, and knew of 
nothing, but the dead face of the girl I had 
loved peering at me out of the darkness that 
surrounded me. 
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A TALK WITH 


MADAME 


BEATRICE LANGLEY. 


By CHARLES CATHCART. 


BITTER, north-easterly gale, 
accompanied by blinding sleet 
and snow, Was sweeping over 
Primrose Hill as my dripping 
hansom pulled up with a jerk 
at Madame Beatrice Langley’s 

comfortable house near Regent’s Park ; but 
before I had been many minutes seated near 
the blazing fire, sipping tea and listening 
to the sparkling conversation of my genial 
hostess, all recollection of the refrigerating 
process I had just 
expericnced had faded 
from my mind and 
my spirits had risen 
considerably. Indeed, 
so completely did 
Madame _ Langley’s 
witty comments upon 
all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and 
matters cngross my 
attention, that fully 
half an hour must 
have passed before we 
came to actual busi- 
ness. 

“Tt was in Dub- 
lin,” my hostess then 
said, in answer to 
my opening question, 
“that I first played 
in public. My mother, 
at that time a well- 
known amateur 
singer, had promised 
to sing at the Antient 
Concert - Rooms for 














“Did you remain with him long ? ” 

“Two years. But before going to him | 
had made my debut.” 

“ Where did that take place ?” 

“At one of the Crystal Palace Saturday 
afternoon concerts. Then engagements began 
to come in, and the most important concerts 
at which I played were the London Symphony 
Concerts, the Queen’s Hall Orchestral Concerts, 
and Madame Albani’s London Concerts.” 

“ But didn’t you go on tour with Madame 
Albani ?” 

“ Yes, but that was 
later. I toured twice 
with Madame Albani; 
indeed, it was Madame 
Albani who gave me 
my ‘send off, as they 
sayin America. The 
first time I met her 
Was one evening at 
dinner, before I had 
made my début, and 
after dinner I was 
asked to play. | 
played several solos, 
and next day Madame 
Albani asked me to 
go with her on tour.” 

“Was that tour 
made in England ? ” 

“Yes. We went 
all through England, 
and everywhere the 
public seemed to like 
my playing. I en- 
joyed the tour in- 
mensely. Last year, 
as you may know, | 
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Braga’s famous 
serenade, and I played the obbligato.” 

“Was that long ago?” 

“ Yes, for I was quite a child, barely nine 
vears old ; but I had, of course, been learn- 
ing the violin for several years ; indeed, I 
cannot remember the time when I did not 
possess a fiddle of some sort. In 1886 I 
became a pupil of Mr. Joseph Ludwig, but 
after I had studied with him for seven years 
[ went to Professor Wilhelmj, then just 
returned to England.” 
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concerts in Canada, 
and we had a perfectly delightful tour right 
across the continent, from Halifax to Van- 
couver and Victoria, and we also gave a few 
concerts in the United States. In all we 
gave thirty-three concerts. Madame Albani 
had also engaged Mr. Braxton-Smith and 
Mr. Lempricre Pringle, and in Canada we were 
joined by Miss Beverley Robinson, daughter 
of the late Lieut.-Governor of Ontario. 
From beginning to end the tour was a kind 
of triumphal march, for, of course, Madame 
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Albani is immensely popular in Canada, as, 
for that matter, she is popular everywhere.” 

“T am told that you were married just 
before you sailed for Canada.” 

“Only three days before!” Madame 
Langley answered, with a look of amusement. 

She is the wife of Mr. Basil Tozer, a 
prolific writer of newspaper articles and the 
author of several books on sport. 

“JT wonder how your husband liked your 
going on tour for the honeymoon,” I con- 
tinued ; “ he went with you, I suppose ? ” 

“He did, and he rather enjoyed the 
absurdity of the situation. Afterwards, in 
Canada, strangers were constantly blunder- 
ing by saying the wrong things to him. 
One day, for instance, in Montreal—or in 
Toronto, I forget which—an inquisitive 
stranger, with whom he was talking casually, 
inquired whether it was true that I had a 
husband * knocking around’ with me. Upon 
his answering that such was actually the case, 
and that he, my husband, knew the gentle- 
man intimately, the stranger became quite 
confidential, and presently remarked in an 
undertone, ‘Say, [ guess you might introduce 
me to that husband right away,’ and, of 
course, my husband did so. Then —when we 
were in Winnipeg, I think—I remember 
reading in a newspaper that ‘ yesterday 
Madame Albani and her husband were seen 
sleighing, accompanied by a small boy, pro- 
bably their son.” That ‘son’ was my 
husband !” 

“Does your husband look so young, then ?” 

“About ten years younger than he 
though he has travelled in every part of 
the world except Australia—by the way, we 
ought to be in Australia now.” 

“With Madame Albani ?” 

“Yes. Just before Christmas Madame 
Albani asked me to accompany her as 
violinist on her tour in Australia and South 
Africa, but, much as I should have loved 
the voyage and the tour, [ could not see 
my way to leaving England for six whole 
months, especially as I had already accepted 
several engagements in England for this 
year.” 

“ And how did America impress you ? ” 

“Very favourably indeed,” Madame 
Langley replied promptly; “and I think 
the Canadians themselves perfectly delight- 
ful. As for the audiences, well, you can’t 
help liking the public when they seem to 
like you, and the larger the city, the more 
enthusiastic the audience—at least, such was 
my experience in Canada, and several artists 
who have toured there say they agree with 
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me. The biggest ‘house’ we had was in 
Winnipeg, where the Drill Hall is said to 
have seating accommodation for 5,000 persons. 
On the night of the concert it was packed. 
Some of the people came scores of tiles 
in sleighs, others two hundred and two 
hundred and fifty miles by train, to be 
present at the concert. I shall never forget 
the sight of that Drill Hall, or the applause 
of that audience, as long as I live. It was 
perfectly splendid. Then, too, everybody 
was so hospitable. During the week or ten 
days we spent in Winnipeg we were /é/ed 
almost to extinction, and in such towns 
as Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Kingston, 
Vancouver and _ Victoria—everywhere, in 
short, where we stopped for a week or more 
people hitherto perfect strangers to us 
seemed to vie with one another in enter- 
taining the company. I must say that 
in this respect the Governors of the various 
provinces set the example—an_ excellent 
example, too, we thought it.” 

“So you prefer Canadians to your own 
countrymen and countrywomen ? ” 

“Oh, no, I don’t mean that.” 

“ But you prefer Canadian audiences ? ” 

“No, I don’t mean that, either. What I 
like about Canada, and about the States, too, 
is that an artist appearing there for the first 
time in reality runs entirely upon his or her 
own merits. For instance, an artist with a big 
name comes over from Europe, having been 
duly ‘ billed’ in immense letters and boomed 
by the Press. At first the public flock to 
hear him, ready enough to approve and 
applaud ; but if the artist with the big name 
fails to please, his song, or his playing, or 
his performance, or whatever his entertain- 
ment may be, falls quite flat, and very soon 
the towns hundreds of miles away, which he 
ineans to visit, hear that he is ‘a frost ’—for 
nearly all news goes by wire in America 
so that when he arrives there, in spite of all 
his advance booming, he finds only empty 
houses awaiting him. For your American 
citizen is nothing if not practical, and, like 
our English tub-thumper, when he asks for 
his dollar’s worth he ‘means to get it ’—not 
that he always does. Now take the case of 
a really clever and well-taught, but unknown, 
artist. He appears upon an American plat- 
form for the first time. He is received in 
silence. The audience hardly look at him. 
If they speak of him at all they merely 
criticise fis appearance. He sings, or he 
plays. Gradually the audience 
attentive. Then he seems slowly to hypnotise 
them. Their interest expands ; their admira- 
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tion increases. [I"inally he stops ; the spell 
is broken; he leaves the platform amid a 
storm of applause, only to be recalled again 
and again, and the next time he makes his 
appearance he is greeted with quite an 
ovation before he has sung a note or touched 
his instrument, as the case may be. ‘Then 
glowing reports about him are flashed from 
city to city, so that from the first his success 
is assured all 
along the 
line. These 
remarks 
apply to 
women as 
well as tomen 
artists, and 
the artist may 
have been 
‘aised in 
Germany and 
christened 
with a name 
of fifteen 
syllables, or 
he may be 
ralled = Tom 
Jones, and 
have first 
seen light in 
Whitechapel, 
it makes not 
one whit of 
difference, 
provided _ he 
please his 
public.” 

“Did you 
study abroad 
atall, Madame 
Langley ?” 

‘SONGOn. Oak 
studied — en- 
tirely in Lon- 
don,” she an- 
swered with a 
bright smile 
“ That is something to be proud of in these 
days of foreign competition !” 

“ And you were not even born in Germany.” 

* No, I was born in Devonshire, in a 
secluded townlet called Chudleigh.” 

We continued our conversation, and I 
soon gathered that my hostess entertained 
the highest opinion of Madame Albani, not 
only, of course, as an artist, but as an 
individual. Incidentally, too, she let fall a 
remark that I have heard made before, a 
remark to the effect that Madame Albani 
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seems never to say an unkind word about 
anybody, but that she is, on the contrary, 
ever on the look-out for talent, and ready to 
help any young artist in whom she discovers 
the germs of genuine merit. Now, oddly 
enough, from what I am told about Madame 
Langley herself, and from what I saw of her 
during my brief visit, I should say that the 
selfsame remark might truly be applied to 
another lady. 
Upon the 
subject of 
musical 
agents and 
musical man- 
agers Mad- 


ame Beatrice 
Langley 
waxed elo- 
quent. With 
but one ex- 
ception, she 
personally has 
been fairly 
treated, 
though — she 
prides herself 
upon never 
in her life 


having asked 
foran engage- 
ment either 
for a concert 
or for “at 
homes,” at 
which latter 
she plays 
largely. 

Madame 
Langley is an 
enthusiastic 
Wagnerian, 
and seldom 
misses an 
opportunity 
of being pre- 
sent at a 
Wagner concert. Also she is interested in 
politics, and, besides being a lover of art, 
she is an omnivorous reader, and appears to 
be thoroughly posted in topics of the day 
and well abreast of current literature. 

“ Would you care to see my fiddle ” my 
fair hostess asked presently, as she refilled 
my cup. I replied that I should like, not 
merely to see it, but to hear it, whereupon 
she favoured me with Bach’s famous “ Aria,” 
played most exquisitely on her favourite 
violin, a Maggini, which her father, Colonel 
2T 


(Lafayette. 
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Langley, late of the Royal Artillery, gave 
her as a wedding present. This was the 
violin which she took to Canada. As 
Maggini died in the year 1630, the fiddle 
must be at least 267 years old ; nevertheless, 
it is in perfect condition. 

Madame Beatrice Langley is, I believe, the 
only woman violinist in London who has 
ever played in public the difficult A minor 
variations of Paganini. Her tone is quite 
wonderful, and, listening to her playing, one 
could almost imagine her Maggini was a 
‘cello. During her absence from the room 
for a few minutes, I glanced through her 
albums of Press notices, truly a marvellous 
collection of unanimously favourable criti- 
cisms, and presently [ came across one in 
particular that I well remembered having 
read before. It was taken from the 7%imes 
of January 2nd, 1897, where, under the 
heading “Music of the Year,” Madame 
Beatrice Langley’s name is coupled with that 
of Sarasate. According to the Times, 
Sarasate, Ysaye, and Madame Beatrice 
Langley were “among the most successful 
violinists who appeared during the year.” 
Among the Canadian newspaper cuttings [ 
noticed one that tempted me to ask Madame 
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Langley rather a personal question as she 
re-entered the room. 

“Are you a Romanist ? ” 
inquire. 

“Why, yes,” she answered, “I am a 
Catholic. I suppose that paragraph about 
my playing in the Catholic Cathedral of 
St. Boniface, in Winnipeg, made you ask 
that question. I played several times in 
church on Sundays while in Canada, and the 
Maggini sounded magnificent—at least, so I 
was told. Most of the churches in Canada 
are very good for sound, you see, and the 
atmosphere is so crisp and dry that it suits a 
fiddle to perfection. Do I ever teach the 
violin? Yes; and I find teaching very 
interesting, especially when pupils show 
particular talent and are industrious.” 

“One more question, Madame Langley, and 
I have done. I must put this question to 
you because it is one that everybody asks 
everybody else : Do you ride a bicycle ? ” 

“T do,” came the laughing reply; “at 
least, in the country. My husband will 
not let me ride in town.” 

[ remarked that “ Mr. Beatrice Langley ” 
must be wise in his generation, and soon 
afterwards I took my leave. 


[I ventured to 
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THE 


SNOWED-UP 


MAIL-TRAIN. 


By GrorGcEe Haw. 


Illustrated by Henry AvstTIn. 


i NCE upon an afternoon in our 
|| last winter of many snows— 
and children who are still at 
school remember it well— 
the Scotch express plunged 
boldly on through snow and 
at little less than her accustomed 








wind 
speed, despite the ele- 


ments, shaping her 
course right bravely 
for the next stopping 
place, a great junction 
town in the toiling 
Northland, midway 
between the bridge of 
tall towers across the 
Thames and the bridge 
of giant girders across 
the Forth. 

In the station of 
the junction town her 
coming was awaited 
anxiously. She was 
late, as well she might 
be in so strong a 
storm. But it was not 
of the express that 
serious fears were held, 
for her way on the 
main line lay for the 
most part through 
level country, where 
the snow never drifted 
high and the wind 
assisted to keep a clear 
track. 

It was the mail- 
train, waiting here in 
the station, that gave 
rise to fears. She but 
wanted the London 
mails the Scotch ex- 
press would bring to 
set out on a cross-country passage through 
the heart of the hill-lands, where the winds 
were often hurricanes, and the snows were 
wont to swell like wintry seas. 

“Are you quite sure you can pull her 
through, Worthison ?” The stationmaster 
had asked this question of the engine-driver 
at least a dozen times. 
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“<¢Tt won't be the first storm Nine Forty-seven 
has weathered safely.’” 
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“Ay, sure; we'll pull her through all 
right,” the driver answered, wiping the 
nozzle of his oil-can with a cloth, as he with- 
drew his head from under the engine boiler. 
“Tt won’t be the first storm Nine Forty- 
seven has weathered safely.” 

As though in anger at the driver's con- 
fidence, the wind swept 
wilder round and 
through the railway 
station, driving the 
affrighted snowflakes 
far under the covered 
way of the stretching 
platform. It set thie 
porters’ trolleys run- 
ning, and set the 
porters running after 
them to chain them 
up. The girders of 
the great glass roof 
were creaking and 
rattling with an 
ominous sound. ‘Two 
empty carriages began 
to move on the middle 
line of rails, till some- 
one ran out to them 
and put on the brakes. 
The man at the book- 
stall had to resort to 
weights to keep his 
papers from being 
swept away. As though 
this were not enough, 
the wind then began 
to tear the posters 
from the station walls, 
and one great 
sheet, like a ship’s 
mainsail, fearful to 
follow in the wake of 
the storm, clung wildly 
to the wall, and beat out loud thunderclaps 
of despair as the wind lashed it to and fro, 
finally sweeping away its hold triumphantly, 
and driving it down the platform with a 
seething sound out into the whirlwind 
beyond. 

The driver turned to his fireman. “ It’s 
going to be a nasty night, Joe, my lad,” he 
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said in his quiet, deep voice. “ She’s got all 
her work cut out for her to-night” 
referring to the engine— she'll have to put 
her best step forward to-night.” 

The hint was all-sufficient. The other 
flung open the door of the firebox, and made 
doubly sure all was well within. 

“ It’s getting through the cuttings up the 
Summit where the trouble is,” resumed the 
driver. “ But it mightn’t be so rough out 
there as here, after all.” 

The driver had mounted the footplate. 
He leaned over the side of the cab, resting 
on his arms with an easy air, and watched 
the early arrivals for his train beating against 
the wind to gain the carriages. 

A short man this engine-driver, with a 
bushy beard and dark eyebrows. He had 
tied his cap tightly round his ears ; his top- 
coat was buttoned close to the chin. He 
bore the air of one prepared to do. battle 
against the wildest storm; yet what struck 
you most about the man was his all-pervading 
quietness. Quietness was in his looks as 
well as in his words and movements. His 
eyes were blue and soft like a child’s. 
Indeed, his entire features, tanned and dark 
though they were, seemed full of child- 
likeness, 

As he glanced now in the rear towards his 
train, now ahead towards the storm outside, 
a sterner look came into his face, though 
the quietness remained. It was this look, 
combined with the steady quietness of 
expression, which foretold a tremendous 
reserve of strength. 

Pull her through? Surely this station- 
master could not have known his man. 
Was the engine-driver going to flinch 
because of the blinding snow? Was the 
engine-driver to be daunted by the whirling 
wind ? Let the snow fall never so fast, and 
the wind roar its loudest, Tom Worthison, 
with Nine Forty-seven, would take his train 
its allotted run of sixty odd miles, though the 
journey did involve a steady uphill climb of 
tifteen miles to the Summit level, through 
cuttings deep and over viaducts and embank- 
ments among the highest in the land. 

The graceful engine, sleek and slim, like 
a war-horse panting for the fray, was 
“blowing off” through her  safety-valve, 
furious with impatience. Yet all the noise 
of the hissing steam escaping fell lightly on 
the ear in the roar of the elements outside. 

Soon the station lights were set ablaze, 
and the wind at once pounced down upon 
them, and made them splutter, and flicker, 
and buzz, and flare, till some of them, 


aggravated beyond endurance, went out 
from sheer exhaustion and despair. Still 
the station awoke to greater life; porters 
sprang up from everywhere, and passengers, 
all mufHed, and hooded, and coated, and 
cloaked, besieged the waiting mail-train, or 
awaited the coming of the express in greater 
numbers. 

In came the Scotsman at last, besprinkled 
with snow from buffer-beam to the rear 
van. <A group of loiterers, regardless of 
the wind, gathered round the two snow- 
clad engines with admiring eyes, when the 
incoming of another train forced them from 
their first love to attend upon the new arrival 
with more amazement still. 

For, truly, here was a sight to behold. 
The front of the engine was piled high with 
snow, and snow lay over the tender, and 
was spread thick and white all along the 
footboards and the roofs of the carriages. 

“ Look yonder, Joe!” cried the driver of 
the mail-train to his fireman. * There’s Jim 
Sneaton just come in from the Summit line. 
Jim seems to have had a rough time of it.” 

“Doesn't he!” returned the young fireman. 
“If it was as bad as that, Tom, when he 
came over this afternoon, what'll we find 
it like, I wonder, crossing over at night 
time 7” 

Hurrying towards them came the anxious 
stationmaster once again. 

“You'll have to take another engine, 
Worthison,” he cried, coming to the foot- 
plate. ‘ Sneaton says the track is thick with 
snow.” 

“Very good ; but, remember, my engine 
takes the lead. Irun behind no man on a 
night like this.” 

“All right, all right,” cried the station- 
master impatiently. “Just hook off again 
and run out, and get Bob Ancroft to come 
in behind you. He’s all ready for first relief, 
with steam up, at the other end of the 
station yonder.” 

The Scotsman went out with the loud- 
measured throb of the two express engines, 
and a moment later the mail-train, with her 
two iron monarchs, got the starting signal, 
and likewise passed away into the deepening 
darkness and the growing storm. 


CHAPTER II. 
STEAM AND STORM. 


Into the face of the wind, into the face of 
the snow, yea, into the very teeth of the 
tempest, the mail-train plunged. Both 
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engines shot out their steam loud and high, 
and, as it drifted overhead, the rays from 
the two fires made it radiant in the night. 

They were almost clear of the town, 
passing several streets of dwelling-houses 
bordering upon the embankment, when Tom 
Worthison touched his whistle. 

The fire- 
man, who was 
tying himself 
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to the engine } 
with a rope 

for firemen } 
on the fast | 


trains, especi- 
i 
ally when the 
wind is hieh, 
run the risk 
of losing their 
foot hy old 


when hand- 
linge coal 
the fireman 


looked up, for 
the 
puzzled. 


moment 





Then he 
smiled. 
“Al, you 
unmarried 
men dowt 
understand,” 
the driver 


said, smiling 
himself. 


“1 suppose 
P} 


that was for 
the wife, 
Tom ?” 
“Ay. She 
knows my a 
whistle as well 
as she knows 
the voice of 
one of our f 
own — bairns. 


She'll like to 
hear if on a 


night like 
this, and 
know [’m all 
right.” 


The second engine was whistling now ; 
but it was a different whistle from the other, 
meant only to attract the men on the leading 
engine. 

Tom Worthison and his mate looked 
back. Beyond their own tender, and along 
the line of the other engine’s boiler, they saw 
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at the look-out glass the cheery face of Bob 
Ancroft reflected in the firelight. He shook 
his fist at them, and his face swelled into a 
knowing smile. 

“'There’s Bob Ancroft, now,” said Tom 
Worthison, “ he knows why I whistled ; and 
though he won’t marry himself, and says he 
doesn’t believe in women, 
he’s as pleased as can be 












‘*Nine Forty-seven emerged at the other side.” 


over it.” 
Whew! How it snowed 
and blowed ! Once out into 
the open country, on the 
straight, our engine - men 
began to 
breathe more 
freely and to 


quicken 


smassanis ebinnae OE 





speed. They 
were at least 
iree now 
from the 


junctions and 
racing- points 
the snow 
might clog, 
and from the 
bewildering 
signal-liehts 
the snow 
mich hide, 
The last 
town. signal- 
manadmitted 
the train into 
his section, 
and stood 
gazing after 
it as it disap- 





peared — into 

z the storm. 
° “A rough 
een night for 
; al them,” he 
yoy tin muttered; 


“a nasty 
rough night. 
Wasn't that 
Tom Wor- 
thison in 
charge ¢” 

There was 
a belated platelayer struggling down the line 
to his home in the town. He stopped and 
turned round as the train tore past. “ Them 
blokes mean business, anyhow,” he remarked ; 
“they aren’t losing much time.” 

Lose time! They would see about that. 
They would defy the weather at its wildest. 
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They, with their two engines, and the trusty 
men in charge. 

Only when the wind came broadside on, 
making the flanges of the wheels so many 
brakes acting on the outer metals, did the 
speed relax. The snow as yet gave little 
trouble, though it never ceased from falling. 
The wind blew it about like white powder. 

“Tt’s as fine as flour,’ Tom Worthison 
observed, holding his hand outside the 
cab. 

“Ay, but not as good,” the fireman 
answered. 

It was not until they had covered fully 
twenty miles that the real combat between 
steam and storm commenced. They were 
drawing near to the hills. The track was 
less open. The snow fled in hosts before 
the maddened wind, and sought refuge in 
the cuttings and the hollows. 

Nine Forty-seven dashed into heaps of 
snow higher than a man. Nine Forty-seven 
flew at one heap of snow higher than itself, 
where the feathery drift had completely 
barred the entrance to a bridge carrying a 
country road across the line. Nine Forty- 
seven emerged at the other side with the 
snow streaming from her chimney, dome, 
and boiler, like a diver who has ducked for a 
moment and shakes the water from his head. 
Nine Forty-seven slipped as the snow got 
under her wheels, and bumped unpleasantly 
as the snow hardened in front of her buffer- 
beam in the long deep cuttings. But still 
she brought the mail-train on, with its many 
sleeping passengers, and in it all was aided 
and abetted by the other fire-king behind. 

Several times they thought they were off 
the rails. Several times they thought they 
were going to stick fast. Several times they 
felt as though the engines were running over 
cobble stones instead of iron rails. Several 
times they came almost to a standstill, while 
the driving-wheels flew round with little 
power. But still throughout it all steam 
proved the master of the storm, and still 
they brought the mail-train on. 

In one of the wilder gusts a storm-driven 
bird flew screaming into the cab of the 
leading engine, and settled on the driver's 
seat. It was a sparrow. Tom Worthison 
urged it gently further into the corner, 
nearer the warmth, and then partly covered 
it with an engine-cloth, and opening his 
bait-tin, he broke bread, and crumbled it 
near where the trembling bird was crouching. 

He did it all with one hand, keeping the 
other on the regulator ; he did it all, too, 
without appearing to look at the bird, for 


his eye never seemed to leave the look-out 
glass; and, further, he did it all without 
speaking a word. 

The fireman broke the silence. “ This is 
a bad time for the birds, Tom, as weil as for 
the trains.” 

Without removing his eye from the look- 
out, “That's true, Joe,” observed the 
driver. “I was just thinking of what the 
old Book says, Joe—never a sparrow falls 
to the ground—you know, my lad. So I 
suppose we’re all right on a night like this, 
and in safe keeping. It gives a man more 
confidence like.” 

They needed confidence too, these engine- 
men, be quite assured of that, good people. 
The view from any compartment of the 
train might have made one shudder, were 
it not that the curtains were nearly all 
drawn down; but seen from the footplate, 
with the ominous hills ahead, and the 
whirling drift around, and the swelling seas 
of snow in the track of the wheels, the sight 
was one to turn the heart of any man. The 
wild moon was with them, and moon and 
snow lighted the way. 

The two men on the leading engine saw 
the drifts and choked bridges well ahead, 
and were always ready. They dashed into 
the cuttings and under the bridges with full 
steam on, slackening again to conserve their 
strength when they sailed out on the 
embankments, which the wind swept clear of 
snow. ‘The men on both engines were toiling 
all the time. The firemen fired, and the 
drivers drove, and the labour of each was 
heavy. 

They were on the treacherous incline now, 
beginning their long and steep ascent, and 
steam had now to fight the storm against 
heavier odds, so that the two young fellows 
firing hardly had the shovels out of their 
hands. 

As for the drivers, they had eye and 
hand and ear all engaged together. The eye 
had never to leave the look-out glass ; they 
must be ever ready to meet the drifts by a 
plunge, ever on the alert for the signals 
blurred by snow. The ear had to heed the 
engine’s beat, in case a flaw in the machine’s 
wondrous make took place. The hand had 
never to leave the regulator on so uneven a 
road, save when it passed to the smaller limb 
of steel to enable the drivers to talk to each 
other with their whistles and know exactly 
how the other was running. 

Steam and storm. Steam and snow. 
Steam and wind. But steam was to 
triumph to-night. Steam laughed at the 
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storm and defied it. Steam made the hills 
echo in the night with its very throbbing. 
Steam lighted the land around as it caught 
the rays from the engine fires. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE TRAIN BREAKS AWAY. 
Tury had made good headway up the heavy 
incline —bumping here, slipping there, now 
brought almost to a dead halt, then springing 
forward with a spurt—when they entered a 
long cutting where the storm fiends made a 
stouter stand. 

But the train was bearing them down 
triumphantly, and had already cleared 
through the deepest part of the cutting, 
when Tom Worthison caught a sudden 
change in his engine’s beat, and observed 
that Nine Forty-seven started forward as 
though under the impulse of newly-given 
steam. That instant Bob Ancroft’s whistle 
shricked out sharp and loud. 

Off with the steam with one hand, on 
with the brake with the other, and, “* What- 
ever’s up, Joe ?” all in a moment. 

“* Be hanged if 1 know. TH get off and 
see.” 

The fireman slipped off the rope round 
his girdle, and leaped to the line before the 
engine stopped, hearing his driver mutter 
something about the brakes being out of 
gear as he sprang to the ground. He 
{loundered in the snow, but was on his feet 
again just as the second engine pulled up 
alongside. 

“ What’s up, Harry ?” he shouted to the 
fireman. 

Not knowing, the fireman looked at his 
driver just as Bob Ancroft rushed to that 
side of the engine. 

“By heavens! Joe,” the driver cried, 
looking back, “I believe the hinder part of 
the train’s broken away, and the air-brake 
given out. It has, look you ! and it’s going 
back down the bank. There’s the rear 
enuard waving a red light !” 

The fireman on the line put his back to 
the wind, and there, sure enough, was a dim 
red in the distance, as it might be the evil 
eye of a demon in the storm. The light 
Was waving and getting smaller as it receded. 

Tom Worthison, on the leading engine, 
saw it too. His mind grasped its awful 
meaning the moment his eye caught sight of 
it. Before the two men in the rear knew 
anything further he had reversed his engine 
and was backing down. 
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That was enough for them. Without a 
word, without a whistle even, Bob Ancroft 
had flung back his reversing lever also, and 
the fireman given the engine steam. They 
rushed down the incline, pursuing the 
runaway carriages. 

So quickly was it done—for these men 
never think twice or halt when occasion 
calls for promptitude—that they were off 
and away before the fireman on the line, 
encumbered by the snow, could approach 
near enough to his own engine to jump on 
us she passed. He was left alone in the 
cutting, his driver under the impression he 
had scaled the other engine. 

Worse than the footplate a thousand 
times was this. The wind stung like wasps, 
end the snow stuck like leeches. 

He shouted, but his voice was like a babe’s 
in the blast. He tried to give chase, but he 
saw the engine lights fade into the mist 
before him ere he could take a dozen steps 
in the deep snow around. 

Ah, the storm fiends were rejoicing now. 
They had him at their mercy. Here was an 
encmy. Here was one who had fought them 
on the footplate and baffled them. They 
had him now alone, without that demon 
steam, which up to then had been both 
shield and shot to him. They would teach 
lim now how helpless was his state, and 
have revenge. 

And they were rejoicing likewise over the 
two retreating trains. Both enginemen 
were afraid to go too fast at first, for fear 
they should run into the receding section 
and smash it. Once well away, they needed 
no steam at all to drop down the incline. 
Tom Worthison, having control of the brakes 
with the leading engine—though the first 
had now become the last in this retreat 
tried to put them on. 

Just what he expected —the continuous 
brake was out of gear and useless from 
causes Other than the breaking away of the 
train. It was then he realised how powerless 
to stop would be the guard in the runaway 
portion. 

He checked his own speed by the powerful 
hand-brake. A whistle to Ancroft was 
sufficient to let him know how the matter 
stood. Solely by the hand-brakes on both 
engines, then, was the downhill speed 
controlled. The drivers had them on and off 
continually. They dropped down cautiously 
at first, but seeing no light ahead, they let 
the engines fly. 

Faster and faster, but yet no light. The 
snow checked the speed at times, but the 
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train having passed over the track but a few 
minutes before, the way was fairly clear. 
Knowing this, the drivers feared the worst 
for the runaway carriages. They could only 
give chase with greater speed. 

Hark, how the storm -fiends revelled in it 
all! They came tearing down the line, a 
hideous howling host, tormenting and 
deriding the enemy in its flight. 

A gasp came from Bob Ancroft’s whistle. 
He must have seen the light. 

Tom Worthison strained at his brake 
until the train was almost brought up dead. 
No; the light was nowhere to be seen. 

Once again the brakes were released ; 
once again the two heavy engines and the 
four carriages swept down the line to catch 
up with the runaway, 

The guard in the fore van had come out 
on to the footboard, his lamp buckled to his 
waist. The two drivers saw him creeping 
along from carriage to carriage, making for 
the rear. They guessed his mission in a 
moment, 

It was from him they took their signals 
now. The man, having reached the end 
of his train, turned his white light full 
towards the drivers. 

They knew now the runaway was nowhere 
in sight, so they gave their engines a freer 
run than ever. Not till the light flashed 
out a clear green did the brakes go on again. 
Then it seemed they had slackened down 
too quickly, for the light immediately turned 
to white again. 

Another free, unchecked descent ; another 
flash of green; another application of the 
brakes, this time with less severity. Then 
the green light waved to and fro, and they 
knew they were gaining on the pursued, so 
dropped down with greater caution. 

A short show of white and a sudden 
return to green told them to come a little 
quicker, but still with caution. 

Then the red light of the runaway hove 
within sight of the drivers themselves. As 
they were men they must not lose sight of 
it again, else all was lost. 

Now, ye storm fiends of the angry night, 
your rejoicing shall be turned to rage. Steam 
and manhood have baffled you again. 

They let the train run free, and heard the 
buffers clang together. Once they had 
touched, they let her run freer than ever, to 
keep the two together, looking anxiously 
towards the green light to see it change to 
red as a signal that the guard had linked 
them both together again. 

The other guard, in the rear of the run- 
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away section, finding his air-brake useless 
directly the train had broken away, had had 
his hand-brake on all the time. It had 
availed little on so steep an incline, with the 
driving gusts coming from the hills, but 
now that the heavier portion, with the 
engines, had caught up, it was sufficient to 
prevent the unhooked carriages running 
away from the buffers. This fact enabled 
the other guard by much exertion and at 
great risk to link one of the connecting chains. 
He clambered from between the buffers of 
the rushing train to the footboard again. 
Then the red light the drivers awaited 
flashed out clear through the snowy mist. 

Promptly the brakes were applied to the 
two heavy engines, and, though the carriages 
dragged them with skidding wheels still 
further down the line, the entire train was 
soon brought to a standstill, and enginemen 
and guards were consulting anxiously together 
in the snow. 

The screw connection had broken, owing 
to the jerking and bumping in the drifts ; 
but the two chain links, as often happens, 
had not been attached. It was one of these 
the guard had made fast while the train was 
running. The other was now attached with 
all possible speed, and, although the air- 
brake was now useless from some unknown 
cause, the men saw that nothing further 
could be done until they pulled up at their 
first station, so they agreed to get away 
without further loss of time. 

Not a single passenger seemed to know 
What had actually happened. Some of them 
had lowered the window when the train 
stopped, but were greeted with such wild 
gusts of wind-driven snow as promptly made 
them jerk it up again. 

Only one man braved the elements, and 
he, seeing the guard walking past towards 
his van, inquired why they were going back. 

“We are not going back,” said the guard 
quietly. 

“Well, but hasn’t the train just been 
running backwards ? ” 

“ Why should it run backwards ? ” 

“ How the devil am I to know 7” 

An obdurate guard, surely; a most 
obstinate guard. 

“Look here,” cried the man_ fiercely ; 
“what time do you expect to get to 
Granford ?” 

“About an hour. But it won’t be by 
going backwards, you know. It’s the wind, 
sir. It blows the snow one way one 
minute, and then sweeps it back the next: 
so that if you don’t keep your weather eye 
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open, it makes you think the train’s going 
backwards.” 

“ Here, I say!” cried another voice over 
the first speaker’s shoulder. ‘“ What time 
shall we get to Briggan, the journey’s end?” 

* God only knows.” 

An obdurate guard, surely; a most 
obstinate guard. 

But why didn’t they start? ‘Tom 
Worthison had lost his fireman; that was 
why. Instead of being on the second engine, 
as his driver thought, it was now apparent 
he had been left behind. 

“All the more reason why we should 
cover lost ground with full steam on,” he 
said. “The poor chap will be half dead 
with cold. Let me have your fireman, Bob, 
as I’m leading, till we catch up with him ; 
and now that we've cleared the track twice 
over, we'll get up pretty quick if engines can 
go at all, take my word for it.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE TEMPEST. 
Tury found the fireman crouching in the 
cutting, wet to the skin, cold to the marrow, 
and queer to the very liver, as he declared. 

Safely on the footplate, he was soon him- 
self again, handling the shovel with all the 
old energy, without the least show of fatigue 
from his severe exposure. 

Well was it so, else would the passengers 
have spent the night locked in the snowy 
fastnesses of those wild, bleak moors. For 
the incline grew steeper, the snow snowed 
faster, and the wind blasts swept down the 
hills in Titanic hosts. Now, if ever, did it 
need all the skill and strength of our four 
enginemen to pull the mail-train through. 

If the engines pante] and perspired, you 
should have seen how the men panted and 
perspired as well. For nearly an hour more 
they toiled and fought till the lights of 
Granford Station loomed out ahead like stars 
of hope from heaven. 

Nine Forty-seven whistled the good 
tidings to her companion in the rear; she 
in her turn set up an exultant shout ; and 
the two fiery steeds, taking new courage, 
spurted afresh. 

“Why, we've lost sight of the lights!” 
cried Joe to his driver. “ We ought to see 
them all the way up from here in spite of 
the snow in the air.” 

“It’s the bridge, Joe, my lad—-the bridge 
just this side of the station. I expect we'll 
find it’s choked right to the top with drift.” 


They saw it was so barely before the driver 
had finished speaking. Across the line in 
front of them was something not like a bridge 
but like a towering castle of snow. It com- 
pletely barred the view of everything behind. 
It stretched right across the two high em- 
bankments, blocking the permanent way, and 
leaving not a sign of the real bridge any- 
where. Instead of snow, it seemed a high 
wall of solid rock, towards which the train 
was rushing to dire destruction. 

All Tom Worthison did was to whistle 
hack to Ancroft. Immediately both engines 
sprang forward like war-horses under the 
spur, 

To have seen the feathery drift fly into a 
million flakes! The engines were in the 
drift, under the bridge, and out again in a 
couple of seconds. 

To Tom Worthison there was a moment's 
bewilderment and blindness as the powdery 
snow showered down upon them, and then 
he was in the full glare of the station lights, 
when he saw with amazement, right in front 
of him, a light engine standing at his own 
platform. 

That was the last straw. The quiet man, 
who would have struggled with a dozen 
storms without complaint, now became 
furious. With a cry of anger, he flung 
open his whistle, applied his brake, and 
reversed the engine. 

On the platform the stationmaster was 
waving his hands wildly. The driver of the 
light engine sprang to the footplate, and had 
just begun to back out, when the leading 
engine of the incoming mail-train, bearing 
down like a snow giant let loose from the 
hills, butted up against her, and sent her 
spinning out of the station. The marvel 
was how she kept her feet and didn’t jump 
the metals. 

So soon as ever the mail-train stopped, its 
two drivers sprang to the platform, both red 
with passion, and made towards the excited 
stationmaster straightway. 

What the hangment did he mean by stick- 
ing an engine there? Weren’t there enough 
obstacles on the line with the drift, without 
blocking the way by another engine ? 

“But who on earth expected you on a 
night like this? Don’t you know the tele- 
graph wires have given in the storm? and 
we didn’t know you were coming.” 

Didn’t know they were coming! Hadn't 
he heard them whistle on the other side of 
the bridge ? Anyhow, he had no right to 
allow that engine there. Wasn’t it enough 
for them to bring the train through miles of 
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snow without being forced into a collision in 
a covered station ? 

“ Well, keep your tempers, men, and be 
thankful no harm’s done,” returned the 
stationmaster, recovering some of his lost 
authority. “This train goes no further 
to-night. It would be downright madness 
to try to get over the Summit with passengers 
in this weather. You take the mails only, 


with a guard and a van.” 

Half-an-hour later, the drivers and their 
mates, having overhauled the engines, were 
They took hold of the van, 


ready again. 





‘Then came the merciless onslaught of all the fiends together.” 


and steamed off with some show of freshness. 
Out in the open the snow was still falling, 
sweeping in gusts before the angry wind, 
which blew as wild as ever. Nay, wilder, 
surely, for it came down from the great hills 
of the Pennine Chain like a pack of howling, 
hungry wolves. 

* You're never gannen, men?” said the 
signalman, who stopped them at his cabin, 
where the up and down line converged into 
a single track. 

“ Ay, are we. Let’s have the staff.” 

“(God gan wi’ yer, then,” he cried, handing 
over the staff as their authority to travel on 
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the single line. “The goods-train that 


brought the staff down over said he stuck 
three times in Brignall cutting.” 

They started off again into the storm and 
the darkness. Nine Forty-seven is slipping 
as she has never slipped before. Have the 
storm fiends overcome her ? She is growling 
in her inside and quivering in every limb. 

She sticks! Quick as thought, Tom 
Worthison reverses and backs out. See, she 
is free, and she and her companion are 
preparing for another charge. <A gallant 
charge it was, too, like the last charge of 

avalry that rushes 

to sure death, work- 
ing fearful havoe all 
around before driven 
to earth. Then a 
repulse. Then all re- 
treat cut off by the 
storm fiends in the 
rear. Then the merci- 
less onslaught of all 
the fiends together, 
putting out the fires, 
piling the snow higher 
and higher till the 
boilers were com- 
pletely covered, the 
cab half filled, and 
’ the men themselves 
diiven to clamber to 
the top, and from 
thence to spring to 
the side rock of the 
cutting, which was 
blown quite clear of 
the snow. The five 
men on the rock 
above saw the engines 
and van get covered 
up with snow, almost 
completely, only the 
tops of the cabs and 
the chimneys being 
visible, from the latter of which a_ little 
steam and smoke still rose. 

“ Well,” said the signalman at the cutting 
cabin, when the men fought their way to 
his retreat, guided by the lights; ‘there 
they are and there they stick till dug out 
again. We can’t possibly get relief up 
to-night while this storm lasts. You are 
here till to-morrow, mates; so come with 
me, and T’ll see if they can put you up at 
the ‘Two Nuns,’ the only inn on the moors 
here for miles around; a queer, ghostly 
place, but warm and comfortable, and that’s 
What you chaps want.” 
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RAVEL, according to Madame 
De Staél, is one of the “ sad 
pleasures” of our life. But 
if the gifted author of 
“ Corinne” were alive to-day, 
she would have to revise that 

Whether on steamer or on railway, 














opinion. 
the traveller is nowadays made as comfortable 
as modern art and skill can invent ; and, as a 
consequence, everyone travels. 

In the following pages an attempt has 
been made to record the various results 


obtained by the Midland Railway, the 
Cunard Line,- and the South-Eastern 
Railway, in the direction of what one may 
term “travel luxury.” The efforts of other 
companies will be noticed subsequently. 


I.-ON THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
BY FREDERICK TALBOT. 


ALTHOUGH it was in 1859 that the Pullman 
car was first initiated in America, it was 
sixteen years later before it made its début 
upon our railway system. Sir James Allport, 
who was then General Manager of the 


Midland Railway, became acquainted, during, 


his visit to the States in 1872, with the 
late Mr. George Pullman, the inventor of the 
car that bears his name. At that time little 
provision was made for the comfort of the 
passenger on British railways. In the Pull- 
man car Sir James Allport recognised the 
innumerable benefits derived from such a 
carriage, and saw how much it would be 
appreciated if introduced into this country, 
so he determined to inaugurate it upon the 
system under his control. He entered at 





once into a contract with the inventor, and 
in 1875 the first vestibule train in England 
was launched. from the Midland Railway 
Company’s works at Derby, having been 
constructed under the supervision of Mr. 
Pullman’s own engineers, who were des- 
patched especially from America to Derby 
for the purpose. It was attached to the 
Scotch service and met with wide popu- 
larity. In the succeeding year this enter- 
prising company followed up their success 
with several sleeping cars, @ /a Pullman. 
This innovation completely revolutionised 
railway travelling in this country, just as it 
had in America. In a very short time the 
remaining railway companies followed suit 
with dining-room, buffet, drawing-room, and 
various other cars. 

Probably no other railway in this country 
is so considerate as the Midland for the 
comforts and ease of the travelling com- 
munity. “The tendency at the present 
day,” they say, “is to travel as cheaply as 
possible. Therefore we must encourage 
people to travel third class, and we can only 
do this by making them as comfortable as 
possible and giving them the utmost for the 
third class fare.” 

Out of 980,339,483 passengers who 
travelled upon the various railways of the 
whole country in 1896, no less than 
888,604,153 availed themselves of the third 
class compartments, bringing in a united 
revenue of £24,780,290. 

It was a bold and revolutionary move on 
the part of this company when, in 1875, they 
completely abolished the second class carriage 
from their service. The raison d’étre of this 
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radical reform was because the number of 
passengers who utilised second class carriages 
on long distance routes was infinitesimal, 
and did not warrant the inclusion of this 
intermediary class of carriage, as it only 
added unnecessary weight to the train. 
Besides, while the second class carriage was 
in existence, no room was left for improve- 
ment in the third. 

The outcome of the policy of abolishing 
second class carriages on the Midland, which 
was severely criticised at the time, has been 
that third class traffic has considerably 
increased. In 1896 the company carried 
44,496,220 passengers by this class alone, 
resulting in an income of £2,024,472. The 
comfort of the third class passenger is 





THE “PALACE” CAR ON THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


considerably improved, till now, at the 
present day, the third class carriages of the 
Midland Railway are almost as elaborate as 
other companies’ first class carriages. ‘To 
encourage those desiring a little more 
seclusion to avail themselves of first class 
compartments, the Midland reduced the 
first class fares to the same status as the 
original second class. The success that 
followed exceeded their expectations, and 
the consequence was that the other railways 
have gradually emulated their reform, the 
Scotch railways being among the earliest. 
Probably, in a few years’ time, second class 
carriages will become enumerated among 
“the things that were.” 

Although the Midland was the pioneer 
in regard to Pullman cars, so far as Eng- 
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land was concerned, the public did not greet 
them with the enthusiasm that was ex- 
pected. This was probably due to their 
being the result of American ingenuity. 
The company thereupon ceased to build 
further Pullmans, and constructed corridor 
trains after their own designs, prepared by 
their own engineers, at their own extensive 
works. Their magnificent “ Palace” car, of 
which we give an illustration, runs between 
London and Manchester, and is probably 
the finest corridor car upon any public 
railway in the world. Everything possible to 
render the monotony of traveliing a pleasure 
has been brought into requisition with the 
greatest effect. The seats are upholstered 
in green silk plash ; the woodwork and the 
frames of the seats, 
which are fixed at 
ach side of the 
wide gangway, are 
carved beautifully 
in rosewood, and 
the daintily inlaid 
tables are of the 
same material. The 
clerestory is pan- 
elled, and the de- 
signs of this, the 
scroll floral work 
upon the curved 
portion of the roof 
springing from the 
sides to the cleres- 
tory, as well as the 
designs occupying 
the space between 
the windows, are 
all delicately picked 
out in relief in pure 
gold. The illumi- 
nant employed is oil-gas, as this is found, 
at present, to be more reliable than electric 
light. The smoking apartment is upholstered 
in a maroon silk plush ; dainty curtains are 
looped up to the windows, and a rich carpet 
covers the floor. 1 volunteered a query as 
to the cost of this luxurious car, but my 
endeavour was futile, for my cierone would 
only admit that it cost more to construct 
than any engine upon their line. Therefore, 
if you know what it cost to build the most 
expensive engine upon the Midland Railway, 
you can form an idea of the cost of this car. 

There are several of these luxurious 
coaches, the next important being engaged 
upon the Northern service. The upholstery 
in this car is in maroon morocco leather, 
with the interior woodwork of Italian walnut. 
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Although not so lavishly decorated as the 
* Palace” car, this carriage is still sump- 
tuously ornamented. There is a novel 
arrangement in connection with the arms 
of the chairs nearer the gangway of the car. 
They are constructed upon hinges, so that, 
when the occupant so desires it, he can fold 
this arm over out of the way, thus con- 
verting his seat into an impromptu lounge. 
The third class carriage, of which an illus- 
tration is given on this page, is very similar 
to the foregoing first class car, although the 


THIRD CLASS DINING CAR ON 


ceiling is covered with a kind of lincrusta 
material, and the woodwork is of Spanish 
mahogany, while the seats are covered with 
repp. It was the Midland which intro- 
duced, in 1892, third class dining cars, an 
innovation which met with the greatest 
appreciation. — 

When the celebrated pianist, Paderewski, 
was “doing” America, he travelled, lived, 
and slept in a railway carriage. Although 


this is not at all necessary in this country, 
as we can travel from Land’s End to John 
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o’Groats in a few hours, still the Midland 
have special saloons to meet the exigencies of 
parties desiring to travel from one spot to 
another. This carriage is divided into a 
compartment for the family, another for the 
servants, with lavatories at one end and a 
luggage apartment at the other. 

But, after all is said and done about the 
interior furnishing of the- carriages, the 
“ permanent way ” plays the most important 
part and, in fact, is the fundamental basis 
of comfort in railway travelling. Although 





THE MIDLAND RAILWAY, 


the line passes through undulating and 
rugged regions, necessitating many steep 
banks, the Midland Railway has such an 
excellent permanent way that the passenger 
is not nearly so subject to sudden jolts as on 
other less hilly lines. 

And this enterprising company holds its 
own among the northern lines for quick 
travelling, though, to maintain this reputa- 
tion, it runs more trains with double 
locomotive power than any other railway in 
the country. 
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II—ON AN ATLANTIC LINER. 
BY CHARLOTTE O’CONOR ECCLES. 


To the wearied dweller in cities there is 
something peculiarly soothing and delightful 
in the restfulness of ocean travel. The 
absence of posts and postmen, whose rat-tat 
so often means worry, the pure, bracing air, 
the trifling incidents of daily life on board, 
all please one because of their novelty. 

The dread of sea-sickness, of course, is 
what frightens many would-be voyagers, but 
on a huge Atlantic Liner like the Campania 
of the Cunard Line, or her sister ship the 
Lucania, the disagreeable motion is felt com- 
paratively little. Many, indeed, who have 
agonised on smaller craft and shorter pas- 
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time for the double journey, with coal and 
provisions of all sorts, requires an outlay of 
about £10,000 before a farthing’s profit is 
made, some notion of her size begins to dawn 
upon the stay-at-home. 

Luxury of ship-board accommodation can 
scarcely go further than on the Lucania and 
Campania, which resemble each other so 
closely in fittings and appointments that 
what is said of one may be taken also as 
referring to the other. One important point 
is their perfect ventilation. In the passages 
leading to the state rooms are ventilating 
fans, that force a constant current of fresh 
air through these regions, and thus to a great 
extent obviate that nauseating odour of 
mingled oil, tar, paint, and heated metal 





THE CUNARD LINE STEAMER ‘‘ CAMPANIA.’ 


sages find a journey to New York a pleasure 
all through. The only drawback on such a 
trip is that the “ocean greyhounds” are so 
flect. They arrive at their destination almost 
too soon, except, perhaps, for the ever-anxious 
business man; yet, such are the contradictions 
of humanity, that, were they slower, pas- 
sengers who now lament their speed would 
probably grumble. 

Our first illustration, representing a bird’s 
eye view of the Campania in its entire length, 
gives but a faint idea of its actual vastness. 
To realise this, one should stand by it in 
dock, and see it towering above one like a 
monster hotel set afloat by some unknown 
agency. When we learn that the ship is built 
to accommodate 1,400 passengers, besides 
a crew of 400, and that to fit her out each 


that composes the ordinary atmosphere of 
steamers. 

The dining room in the first class saloon 
is an enormous apartment, 100 ft. long by 
62 ft. wide, reached by descending the grand 
staircase, with its panels of teak and frieze of 
Japanese gold paper. There are four rows 
of tables running fore and aft. The revolving 
chairs, each topped by a carved lion, the 
insignia of the company, present some diffi- 
culty to the inexperienced traveller, as, in 
order to get in or out, they—the chairs 
must all be turned the same way. Naturally, 
like most of the furniture, they are fixed in 
their places. In rough weather a wooden 
framework is placed on the table, with recep- 
tacles for glasses, etc., which are thus kept 
from precipitating themselves into the diner’s 
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lap, howe’er the breeze may blow. The walls 


are of old Spanish mahogany, and the huge 
sideboard, twenty-five feet long, is of the 





DRAWING ROOM ON THE ‘‘ LUCANIA.” 


same lustrous wood. For lighting and venti- 
lating the saloon, there is a central well 
carried right through the upper and pro- 
menade decks, the covering being thick 
bevelled glass in teak framing, hinged to 
admit air. 

The drawing room is even more attractive, 
with its arched mirrors, its mantel and over- 
mantel in satin wood, its cosy corners, blue 
tiled hearth, brass fit- 
tings, and soft couches. 
The prevailing tints are 
delicate bluish grey and 
a soft pale terra cotta. 
The walls are lined with 
satin wood relieved by 
cedar mouldings. The 
ceiling of old ivory tint 
and gold is coffered, and 
has groups of electric 
lamps arranged in alter- 
nate panels. 

The well I have 
already mentioned occu- 
pies the centre of the 
drawing room, giving 
the effect of a conser- 
vatory. It naturally 
divides it at each side 
into a corridor, lined 
with satin wood and 
closed off if desired by 
portiéres of heavy silk 
brocade, At the other 


end of the saloon is a grand piano, and in a 
recess a fine American organ, both instru- 
ments being much requisitioned, especially 
toward the end of each voyage, when 
a concert is usually got up amongst 
the passengers and the proceeds de- 
voted to the Sailors’ Homes in Liver- 
pool and New York. As there are 
often well-known artists on board, 
these concerts are often most suc- 
cessful. The settees, ottomans, and 
so forth are upholstered in rich 
velvets and brocades of artistic hue. 

Passing through the drawing room, 
one reaches the library, a room 
twenty-nine feet in length and fur- 
nished in the Renaissance style. Its 
shape is that of a half-moon, and all 
round are arranged dainty double 
Davenports, with ample accommoda- 
tion for the writing of letters. The 
bookcases, the lower part of polished 
amboyna, and the upper of bevelled 
glass set in mahogany, are filled with 
popular literature, novels, books of 
travel, adventure, biography, etc. The 
apartment is well lighted by many small 
square windows of plate glass, curtained with 
brocade. Nothing attracts more attention 
than the ceiling, in two shades of ivory 
white, the electric lamps taking the form of 
rosettes of beaten copper in the centres of 
alternate panels. 

The smoking room, naturally the masculine 
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stronghold, is a model of its kind, being some 
forty feet long, with a bar at one end and 
situated on the promenade deck. A young 
couple to whom expense is no object: might 
do worse before furnishing a house than 
study the colouring and appointments of the 
Lwania with a view to copying them on 
dry land. What could be cosier, for instance, 
for Edwin than such a smoking room on a 
smaller scale and minus the bar? Its bronze 
dog-grate looks so comfortable, with its dark 
blue tiles and artistic fittings. The over- 
mantel is of carved, fumed oak, while the 
easy chairs and reposeful couches are up- 
holstered in natural pigskin. ‘The furniture 
and fittings are in the Jacobean style, and all 
round are snug little recesses where small 





THE ** LUCANIA” LIBRARY. 


parties may gather to enjoy a pipe and take a 
hand at whist or poker. 

The state rooms are of great variety, from 
the simplest to the most elaborate. Some 
consist of an entire suite, bedroom, bath 
room, and sitting room, but all are carefully 
arranged with a view to comfort and con- 
venience. Small shelves, racks, trinket 
drawers, book racks, and so on are provided 
everywhere, and in the more expensive 
quarters regular beds supplant berths. 

The bath rooms are beautifully fitted with 
baths of white marble having hot sea water 
laid on. In fact, all the luxuries of our 
latter-day civilisation have been accumulated 
for the benefit of the Transatlantic voyager. 


MAGAZINE. 


Americans are accustomed to a degree of 
luxury in their hotels and on their railroads 
to which we are not as yet habituated in this 
country, and when it is said that they never 
cease to admire the perfection of the fittings 
on the most modern of the Cunard fleet, the 
statement in itself betokens a high degree of 
comfort. Everything harmonises, everything 
is appropriate, and the traveller who can 
find anything to grumble at must indeed be 
difficult to please. 


III.—ON THE SOUTH-EASTERN 
RAILWAY. 


Iv was not many years ago that the South- 
Eastern Railway was 
made the universal butt 
regarding the primeval- 
ism of its rolling stock. 
The badinage was in 
some degree merited at 
the time. In 1892, 
however, the Company 
awoke from its lethargy, 
and entered vigorously 
upon a _ progressive 
policy. One of its inno- 
vations was a luxuri- 
ously-equipped corridor 
train between London 
and Hastings, to mect 
the exigencies of all 
classes of passengers. 

The South-Eastern is 
confined to the county 
of Kent and the extreme 
south-east corner of 
Sussex, a total mileage 
of 414 miles. The most 
distant points upon this 
‘ailway from the termini 
in London are Margate (90 miles) and 
Dover (764 miles), and these two towns are 
easily reached by a fast train from the 
Metropolis in two hours and a quarter and 
105 minutes respectively. It is, therefore, a 
moot point whether such a palatial train is 
necessary. However, the public greatly 
appreciated this acquisition, and the directors 
of the railway took steps immediately to 
render more comfortable the passengers upon 
their Continental service between London 
and Dover. 

In America the sumptuousness and com- 
fort of railway travelling have risen to a fine 
art. There the Pullman car is held high 
in public favour, and at the present day 
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" carriage and wagon engineer. 
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there are over 2,000 of these cars distributed 
over the various railway systems of the 
United States. Consequently improvement 
has followed improvement so rapidly that, 
at the present day, the trains bear a greater 
resemblance to travelling hotels, being replete 
with drawing, dining, sleeping and bath 
rooms, well-appointed libraries, buffets, and 
even barbers’ shops. But, notwithstanding 
their gorgeousness, Pullman never built a 
single car approaching in magnificence the 
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an engineer of this company, and was first 
utilised in their carriages. ach car is fitted 
with independent hot-water heaters, and is 
illumined with several eight-candle power 
electric lamps. A novel arrangement of 
suspending the dynamo underneath the body 
of the car ensures a constant, steady voltage, 
independent of the speed at which the car 
may be travelling. 

The interior decoration of the first class 
drawing room car, of which we give an 


[ Weston, Folkestone. 


FIRST CLASS DRAWING ROOM CAR ON THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 


latest acquisition to the South-Eastern 
Railway Company, which cost the fabulous 
sum of £16,000 for six carriages and two 
luggage coaches, and is, without a doubt, the 
finest vestibule train in the world. 
Birmingham was responsible for the pro- 
duction of this resplendent train, constructed 
from designs prepared by the company’s own 
It is equipped 
with every accommodation, including lava- 
tories, electrical communication with the 
guard, which, by the way, was invented by 


illustration, is most ornate in character. 
The revolving chairs are upholstered in 
tapestry, with embossed flowers upon a cream- 
coloured ground, with facings and sides of 
crimson plush velvet. The clerestory is 
covered with Tynecastle canvas, and upon 
this, as well as upon the panelled ceiling of 
the side roof, a floral pattern is delicately 
picked out in pure white upon a French grey 
ground, The windows are surrounded by a 
carved and gilded frame, with plate-glass 
bevelled mirrors between, and they are 
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tastefully embellished with old gold brocaded 
silk blinds, looped-up curtains, surmounted 
above by a festooned valance of pale blue 
and brocaded silk. There is a pleasant 
contrast between the designs of each car. 
Whilst — the 
interior of 
the foregoing 
car is in 
Italian wal- 
nut, in the 
style of 
Louis XV. 
period, the 
buffet car is 
of Spanish 
mahogany, in 
Louis XVI. 
style, and the 
chairs and 
settees are 
finished in a 
delicate Gobe- 
lin green with 
embossed 
floral designs. 
The third 
class accom- 
modation 
upon this line 
to-day com- 
petes very 
favourably 
with that of 
the same class 
upon the 
other _ lines. 
The third 
class car in = From a photo by] 
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In comparison with other lines it is generally 
considered to be very slow, but this is not due 
to the inefficiency of the locomotive power, 
as the engines are exceptionally powerful and 
strong, but to the mountainous nature of the 
country 
through 
which it 
passes. Upon 
the short dis- 
tance of level 
line running 
into Ashford 
upon the 
Dover branch 
a speed of 
sixty to 
seventy miles 
is comfort- 
ably attained. 
The worst 
stretch upon 
the whole 
system is be- 
tween ‘Ton- 
bridge and 
Hastings, 
where the 
road is con- 
stantly up hill 
and down 
dale, also 
abounding 
with sharp 
and steep 
S-curves, 
which retard 
me ifasttravelling 
[ Weston, Folkestone. enormous] y. 





the new ves- THIRD CLASS CAR ON THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. Thenewtrain 


tibule train is 

excellent. Although the traveller has no re- 
volving tapestry chairs, his apartment is still 
handsomely finished. The ceiling is orna- 
mented prettily, the woodwork is carved wains- 
cot oak ; the seats are upholstered in tapestry. 


isexceedingly 
steady, each car measuring about sixty feet in 
length and weighing over forty tons, while 
they are also slung upon bogie trucks, which 
were first inaugurated, as an incentive to 
smoothness in running, upon this line. 
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THE geology class was sent out to collect speci- 
mens, and their teacher was to explain upon their 
return what the different specimens were. 

One of the boys for a joke brought in a piece of 
brick. 

When the teacher came to examine what they 
had to offer, he took up one specimen after another. 
“This,” said he, “is quartz; this feldspar; this 
sandstone, and this (taking up the piece of brick 
and looking gravely at the boy who brought it), 
this is a piece of impudence.” 


ST 


Perkins: Has Slopay ever paid you that ten 
shillings he borrowed last year ? 

Dosson: No. I fancy he has forgotten all about 
it; he is just as social and friendly as he ever 


Was. 


“Yrs, Grandma, when I graduate, I intend 
following a literary career—write for money, you 
know.” 

“Why, Willie, my dear, you haven’t done any- 
thing else since you’ve been at college.” 


GT 


“Tit, waiter! here’s a piece of wood in my 
dessert.” 
“'That’s all right, sir; it’s a cabinet pudding.” 


SSF 


“SUE says she has remained single from choice.” 
“That's right. I wouldn’t undertake to Say 
whose choice it was, but the broad, general state- 
ment is unquestionably true.” 
641 




















seem to be in a deep 


Roberts: You 
study, John. 

Mr. Roperts (whose daughter is taking her 
music lesson in adjoining room): I am, my dear. 
I was wondering if the inventor of the piano died 


Mrs. 


a natural death. 


Customer: Are these shoes too far gone to 
repair ? 

BootMAKER: No, indeed. I think a new pair 
of uppers, with soles and heels, will make ’em all 
right. The laces are good. 


ST 


“ PLEASE, ma’am, I haven’t a friend or a rela- 
tive in the world,” said the tramp. 

“Well, I’m glad there’s no one to worry over 
you in case you get hurt. Here, Tiger!” said the 


GT 


“ Wro’s dead?” inquired a man of the sexton 
who was digging a grave. 

* Old Squire Bumblebee.” 

* What complaint ?” 

Sexton, without looking up—‘ No complaint ; 
every body’s satisfied.” 


GS 


SuE (at the writing-desk): Dear, please tell me 
lm writing to mother 


housekeeper. 


how to spell costume, 
about my lovely new gown. 

He: Well, are you ready ? 

Sue: Yes. 

Hi: C-o-s-t, cost-—— 

SHE: Yes. 

Hr: T-u, to— 

Sue: Well ? 

Hr: M-e, me—£10, as yet unpaid. 

Sue: You’re a wretch. 
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ON THE BRIDGE. 
By R. Ramsay. 
Tilustrated by L. M. Guazier. 


Tur night was dark. Overhead the few sad 
stars were shining dimly, buffeted by the clouds, 
and the water underneath hurried between the 
arches with a strange rush past, as if fearing a 
sudden despairing burden from above. On the bridge 
were two shadows, two only, in the bitter wind. 

ok * * i * * 

“ My dear Charlotte, why did you do it ?” 

“T had to. One must be civil.” 

“But why to-night? I cannot eat or drink 
while this goes on, and I am famishing.” 

The hostess bent over across the flowers and 
murmured sagely, “Dear, when I asked him I 
was morally sure that he had a vestry meeting ” ; 
and then she drew back a little remorsefully. 

Lady Chatterton had invited one too many, 
and this one 


in the sunshine, when the water ripples gladly 
enough ; your carriage rattles over it hastily in the 
darx. These others know it in the night; they 
creep there, hungry and weary, to hide themseives 
in the shadows, dark on the bridge, and darker 
upon the water, with the darkest of all shadows in 
their hearts. Do you ever think of that, Lady 
Chatterton ?” 

The hostess put both hands up to her fair, wild 
hair—a habit of hers when troubled. The look of 
airy satisfaction had left her face. 

“Poor things!” said she; “I don’t like going to 
stare at them when they are reclaimed, like con- 
victs. I wish I could go there some dreadful night 
and carry them all off and make them happy !” 

“A pity it should only be a wish,” said the 
Reverend Johnson, glancing drily across the pretty 
wilderness of silver and ferns and glasses. He did 
not believe in Lady Chatterton ; she was like a rose- 
leaf whirled over the grass by the summer winds, 
and quite as 
sareless. 





was doing all 
the talking. 
The hungry 
blank — before 
dinner had 
been filled 
with his sonor- 
gus voice, and 
the same 
voice, in its 
mass - meeting 
tone,was thun- 
dering down 
the table, com- 
pelling the 
frivolous to 
attend. The 
very servants 
anpeared to 
feel that they 
had no. busi- 
ness to. offer 
anything to 
eat. 

The Reverend Johnson was an earnest man, and 
these men have no compunction. He had few 
other opportunities of touching such worldly 
people, and his thin, kind, clever face was eager. 
He had been holding forth upon the awful deso- 
lation beyond these doors. 

“ Not so very far,” he was saying—and his 
soup was cold—* others, men and women, are 
seeking shelter, wandering in the night. They 
watch the glimmer of lamps, houses lit like yours, 
and their despair becomes the more bitter to en- 
dure when they think of the happiness beyond i 
(“Which you are properly diminishing,” said 
Colonel Somebody to himself). “It’s not fair, it’s 
not right; it is your task to change it. Not with 
a guinea here and there, but with earnest, honest 
help. Go and look, and you will believe it. 
Think of it: here hundreds of happy homes” (a 
woman, under her breath, said “ happy !”), “ there 
hundreds shut out—shut oui, do you understand ? 
—from all but the pain of life. That very bridge 
yonder! Lady Chatterton, you know it, but only 








‘** Poor things !’ 


Then he bent 
quietly to his 
plate; but 
after one 
mouthful he 
began again to 
impress these 
people, most 
of whom did 
not often hear 
his words else- 
where. 

Lady Chat- 
terton was 
clasping and 
unclasping 
her fingers 
nervously, as 
if she were to 
blame for all. 
Sir Peter at 
the other end 
of tne table 
was only thinking that this dinner was a fiasco. 
He was the father of a little girl who had died— 
yes, but he was not frivolous. He was also the 
father of many sons, and some men have few 
ideas, letting the sad ones slip. ‘These do not need 
distractions—trifles. The Reverend Johnson prin- 
cipally addressed himself to Sir Peter. 

Mr. Butterfield was getting all the attention of 
the servants. He was almost the only person who 
did not keep things waiting at his elbow; but 
then he was a rich man, and a hard man, rumour 
said, and perhaps he was not lightly moved. Miss 
Lavender, on his left, was an authoress; she was 
handsome, and tall, and brilliant, and her mouth 
took on a sarcastic twist whenever she had to 
listen to other people’s views. It seemed this time 
as if her patience failed her; she turned to Mr. 
Butterfield all at once, and in a rather high voice 
inquired what he thought of a certain play. The 
Reverend Johnson looked earnestly at them both 
and judged them. 

* 7 * * ~ * 





said she.” 
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It was dark on the bridge, and the wind was 
bitter. Mr. Butterfield had taken a strange way 
home. 

He, the hard man of the world, could hardly 
account for the way in which he had been stirred 
by facts he had already heard more than once. 
He had meant to walk to his own house across the 
square, but his feet had almost unconsciously led 
him hither. “'To have a look,” he assured him- 
self uneasily, shivering in the cold. On either 
side down the water was a wavering line of lights ; 
in the distance, the rumbling sound of a carriage ; 
on the bridge, nothing. 

“It is a strange thing,” the Reverend Johnson 
lad said in parenthesis, “ how these waifs vary in 
their haunts. Some nights the bridge is lined 
with despairing men, and on others it is deserted.” 

Mr. Butterfield shivered again and whistled. 

“There is me,” he muttered grimly. 

His mind wandered to his neighbour of that 
spoilt dinner-party, the clever Miss Lavender. He 
admired her, had always admired her, with all her 
independence and startling ways—and yet—some- 
thing in her that night had jarred. A woman 
who could hear unmoved the pitiful stories that 
had been wiged upon them, who could turn im- 
patiently and interrupt with a vain talk of plays, 
was hardly the woman a man would want—for his 
wife. 

It troubled him more than he would have 
thought, and he tried to shut out the fancy, 
leaning over the parapet to gaze into the awful 
water. ‘There was a great darkness underneath, 
and in it he could imagine dead faces rising, eyes 
wide with a fixed despair. 

Suddenly he started. There was a thing gliding 
past—a woman. 

With a strange, rapid motion she wandered to 
and fro. Her hands were clasped as if in distress 
of mind, and her face, dimly visible in the starlight, 
looked thin and haggard. A woman surely with 
a ruined life. 

Mr. Butterfield could not watch her calmly. 
Up till then he had contrived to believe himself 
actuated by an impartial spirit of investigation. 
But something in her gait, in her averted face, 
reminded him of another woman, and that lent a 
curious pain to his disturbed regard. At first he 
had thought a litile whimsically of bringing this 
waif—with a cheque—to the Reverend Johnson, 
to be penned in one of his institutions. Would 
the parson feel remorseful whea he saw the man 
at whom he had glared reproachfully march up 
thus? But the half simile faded, and he put 
away the fancy. He could only think of the 
wolman.,. 

She was leaning over the parapet as he had 
leant, and gazing as he had gazed (but with, alas! 
how much more horrible fascination!), into the 
lightless water. How black, how fatal it was, and 
yet how quiet ! Watching her, he began to fear 
that any instant might find her disappearing into 
its awful depths; but if he were to hurry for- 
ward, would not alarm and the instinctive terror 
vf being frustrated cause the poor mad, despairing 
soul to tling herself over into the river ? 

Anxiously, prudeutly, he sidled along the wall, 


as if contemplating the rushing water, with his 
right hand 1eady to grip her arm. He was near 
at last, and she lifted her eyes with a wild glance 
at him. What should he do if she fought for the 
chance of leaving a bitter world? How could a 
man unused to violence control a desperate wonian ? 
What if she would not hear him, would not be 
rescued and led away ? 

There was asound of wheels. If only Providence 
would send that late cab across the bridge! 
Failing the police, who were all away, he 
could enlist that driver. But had he the where- 
withal? Mr. Butterfield felt in his trouser pockets, 
and knew he had. With straining ears he listened 
if the wheels were indeed approaching. 

The woman grew agitated. She was getting 
her arms free of her long black cloak. Mr. 
Butterfield started forward, and then she sprung 
at him and clutched him by the coat. 

He saw her face clearly then. Her eyes were 
glistening, and tears were running down her 
cheeks. 

“Don’t despair!” she cried. “Oh, don't 
despair. Life is worth living if you will be 
brave.” 

Mr. Butterfield was dumb. 

“Oh, [ am glad I came,” she went on, still 
holding his coat in a tight clutch, unable to see 
distinctly through her tears. “I thought at first 
it was one of the nights when the bridge is 
deserted, and I was going back to my maid, and 
then I saw you. Poor man! I watched you, 
and I feared; I knew what you would attempt. 
But | stopped you in time—in time.” 

The voice and the daring of the expedition, 
without the sight of her face close to his in the 
starlight, would have told him it was Miss 
Lavender. He listened, speechless, with all his 
ideas overthrown. He had been judged; and 
though admiring her, he had judged her also. In 
his utter astonishment a single thought was all 
that his brain could hold. After all, she was the 
Woman a man might want—for a wife. 

The wheels had not been idle, and a carriage 
came hurrying up the bridge. It stopped, and a 
lady got impetuously out and walked towards 
the two. Surely Lady Chatterton’s eager, excited 
face ? 

* Poor souls! Poor souls!” she cried impul- 
sively. “I could not sleep. I knew there were 
others houseless in this bitter night. Life has 
been hard for you, hard and cruel; but I will 
change it. What money can do—and pity!” 

Then Mr. Butterfield found speech. 


“You must forgive me, madam, for giving you 
that goblin over there as a vis-a-vis, but unfortu- 
nately [ could not find any body else.” 

“ Ah, that doesn’t matter, Mr. Malaprop, I ain 
quite accustomed to having him as a vis-a-vis. 
He is my husband!” 

Y> 
— 

CLERGYMAN (to bride’s mother, as the bride- 
eroom hesitates with his “I will”): Step a little 
farther back, madam. 
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Miss Kirrisu: “I hear that Lucy Perkasie is 
married.” 

Miss Frocks: ‘She is ; and she married a freak, 
too.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“ Her husband doesn’t ride a wheel.” 


ST 


PatieNT: Are you sure, doctor, that this health 
food that you have recommended is nourishing ? 

Docror: Sure? Why, I know it. The man 
who introduced that health food not only lives, 
but supports a large family on it. 


ST 


Husss: There goes an individual who can 
easily lend a hand to anyone who needs it. 

Tusss: Humph! millionaire, I suppose ? 

Husss: No; artificial limb manufacturer. 


“'THERE is no occasion for you to envy me, 
said the prosperous person. “I have as many 
troubles as you.” 

“T dessay you do, mister,” admitted the beggar ; 
“but the difficulty with me is that I ain’t got 


nothing else.” 


InpuLGENT Moruer: I don’t know, Mabel, 
about letting you go to the theatre. Your papa 
does not approve of it. 

Miss Mapet: But this is a religious play, 
mamma. It’s called “The Little Minister.” 

INDULGENT Moruer: Well—I don’t suppose 
he’d object to that. You may go. 


ST 


Mr. Fieg: Happy the country that has no 
history. Do you understand that, Tommy ? 

Tommy: I s’pose it means the kids are happy, 
*cause they don’t have to study it. 
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[See page 653. 


* SILENTLY, DETERMINEDLY, WITH GREAT STRENGTH, THEY FELL UPON THE 
FUGITIVE AND THREW HIM TO THE GROUND.” 
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KRONSTADT. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


Illustrated by A. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE UNFORESEEN. 

AUL rested his gloved hands 
upon the doors of his cab: he 
smoked contentedly. For the 
first time since he had set foot 
in London the streets and the 
people were without interest 

A boyish readiness to accept the 


to him. 
possible for the actual had already carried 
him in his mind to the realisation of fine 


schemes. He was sure that fate would work 
some miracle of surprise for his particular 
benefit. 

“T shall tell the truth; it is no good to 
conceal anything,” he thought. “ Feodor 
will write to the Prince at Petersburg 
and say that I am here in London protecting 
the secrets of my city. If they had kept 
Marian at Alexander, there would have been 
trouble with the English Government ; pos- 
sibly they would have been compelled to 
release her, and then she would have returned 
here with all those plans in her head. I do 
not see why it should be so great an affair. 
I have done them a service, and they know 
that Iam not a traitor. Granted that they 
will not restore ne to my regiment, there is 
other work for a clever man to do. I might 
even go to the Balkans and serve Ferdinand 
or the Austrians. When they learn how 
small my offence is, they will not be too hard 
upon me. And I shall marry the little girl, 
and take her where these English fellows 
will not trouble her. Ma foi! what crowds, 
and not a soldier among them ail!” 

He was passing the Criterion at the moment. 
The crowd of idlers, the youth of bars and 
stage-doors, the sleek dandy, the hastening 
clerk, moved him to a fine contempt for 
the stooping bodies and undrilled gait. A 
soldier’s blood had run in his veins from his 
birth. To wear gold lace and to carry a sword, 
to strut it in the market-place, to serve the 
Czar—what other career was open to an 
honest man? Merchants and traders—he 
regarded them as so many licensed thieves. 
Priests were necessary to minister to the 
superstitions of the people and to pray for 
the sins of the army. Professions were all 
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very well for little men and knaves; but 
they were not a career. As for himself, he 
had inherited wits above the ordinary; but 
it never dawned upon him that they could 
be used to other ends than those of his 
regiment. There was no better scholar in 
Kronstadt, no more promising officer of 
artillery, but that, he said, was his good 
fortune. His wits would never have been 
awakened but for the music of the great 
guns and the clash of steel. Whatever lay 
before him, he determined to work to one 
end—the right to carry a sword once more, 
once more to be the master of the guns. 

The cab, bumping roughly against the 
kerb, brought him back from the success of 
thought to the broken baskets of reality. 
He saw that they were in a narrow street 
before the doors of a large but ugly house, 
which had no ornaments for its windows and 
little paint for its railings. He paid the cab- 
man the money which Marian had put into 
his hand and rang the bell of the house 
timidly. A moment later he stood in a hall 
furnished with such exquisite taste, and so 
richly, that he could scarce believe it to be 
the hall of the house before which the 
cabman had set him down. But the man 
who opened the door was a Russian, and 
that reassured him. 

“ Count Feodor—is he at home ?” 

“ He expects you. He is waiting.” 

Paul entered the house confidently. The 
magnificence of the antechamber astonished 
him, for he had lived his life in barracks ; 
and such splendour of habitation as he had 
known was the splendour of palaces at 
Petersburg or of hotels at Paris. When he 
followed the footman up a broad flight of 
stairs and through a conservatory upon the 
first floor, the same richness of decoration 
and of ameublement testified to the luxury 
with which Feodor Talvi had surrounded 
himself. The apartment into which he was 
shown at last, though of limited extent, was 
draped with exceeding taste. Dainty water- 
colour sketches gave colour to the silk- 
panelled walls; lounges, cunningly contrived, 
were the emblems of ample leisure ; flowers 
stood upon many little tables ; a stained glass 
window hid from the eyes the ugly stone 
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wall which bounded the garden of the 
mansion. Paul put his hat upon a sofa and 
sat down with a great air of content. 
“These diplomatists,” he said to himself, 
“they talk all day and dance all night. 
They are paid twenty thousand roubles a 
year for telling their neighbours that black 
is white. When there is any work to be 
done, they go home. Fichtre! it should be 
easy to tell lies for twenty thousand roubles 
| And Feodor has no need of them : 
He must be very rich 


a year. 
he was rich always. 
now.” 

The footman left lim when he had 


“Paul took up a Russian paper and read it 
through.” 


viven his name, saying that the Count 
would be disengaged presently. Paul took 
up a Russian paper and read it through. 
It was a pleasure to be carried in spirit back 
to Petersburg and his home. He found him- 
self thinking about his friends of yesterday 
old Stefanovitch who had loved him, and 
3onzo Whom he had feared and never under- 
stood. Karl, too, and Sergius and the others 
had one among them taken pity upon him 
and remembered that he had been a friend 
of the old time? The pathos of memory 
was very bitter. He was as a child shut out 
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from his old home. Imagination kindled 
for him a fire burning redly upon the hearth ; 
the rays shone upon the unpitying faces of 
those who had been brothers to him. 

This occupation of regret carried him 
away from the house of Feodor Talvi, so 
that he forgot where he was and upon what 
errand he had come. When the little gilt 
clock upon the mantelshelf struck one, he 
put the paper down quickly and remem- 
bered with amazement that he had been an 
hour in the room. That rascal of a lackey 
must have forgotten to speak to the Count, 
he said. Impatiently he pressed the button 
of an electric bell, and it was answered 
immediately, not by the Russian who had 
brought him to the boudoir, but by an 
English servant, who seemed astounded to 
find a stranger in the place. 

* You are waiting for the Count, sir 7” 

“Tf Tam waiting!” exclaimed Paul, turn- 
ing on the man as he would have turned 
upon a defaulting corporal, “I have been 
here an hour! Is your master out, then 7 ” 

“JT don’t know, sir; I will ask, if you 
like—that is, if you wish it, sir.” 

Paul stared at the man with astonish- 
ment. If he had been in Russia, he would 
have laid his cane sharply upon the shoulders 
of the rogue; but he was not in Russia, 
and the English barbarians did not permit a 
man to flog his servants. He was still 
seeking a word when the lackey shut the 
door and left him to reflect upon a state 
of civilisation so monstrous. 

The little gilt clock struck a quarter past 
one: the man had not returned. There 
was no sign of Feodor. Paul went to the 
door of the room and threw it open. The 
house was silent as one of his own cells at 
Alexander. He could hear a great clock 
ticking in the hall below; there was a 
rumble of passing carts from the street 
without, but of human life within the house 
no evidence. He returned to the boudoir 
and rang the bell for the second time. To 
his amazement the Russian answered him, 
and began at once to apologise. 

“ We expect the Count every moment,” he 
said stolidly ; “my master is sorry to keep 
you waiting. He has been called away. We 
are to offer you lunch, Excellency.” 

Paul assented indifferently. 

“Tt is a peep-show,” he said with scorn ; 
“first the English rogue and then you. | 
shall speak to the Count, and tell him that 
he has made a mistake. You should both 
dance in a booth—-to the music of the whip.” 

The Russian listened without changing a 
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muscle of his face—he was accustomed to 
a role of servility. When Paul had finished, 
the man set to work to clear a little table 
and to get the lunch ready. Then he 
disappeared once more, and another quarter 
was struck upon the bell. 

“Sacré nom!” said Paul, pacing the room 
angrily ; “the servants lie better than the 
master! If this is the house of a diploma- 
tist, to the devil with the twenty thousand 
roubles !” 

“My dear fellow,” cried a voice at the 
door, “do you know that the chair you are 
kicking was once the property of Napoleon ?” 

He turned and 
stood face to face 
with the intruder. 
Aspectator would 
have said that 
the two men 
resembled — each 
other as two 
drops of water. 
Both were — tall 
and finely built ; 
both had flaxen 
hair and blue 
eyes; both held 
themselves as 
those trained in 
the school of the 
world. If the 
new-comer was 
slightly shorter 
than the captain 
of artillery, if his 
face was less sun- 
burnt and more 
furrowed, — that 
was to be set 
down to the life 


of the city and We 
the Court. 


“ Paul — it is 
you, then ?” 

* Feodor—my friend !” 

“You have been waiting here ?” 

“A century !” 

“The devil! It is that rogue Demetrius 
again. You are hungry; tais toi, we shall 
lunch and talk afterwards. I have a thousand 
things to say ; you, a thousand things to tell. 
I become a boy again at the sight of you!” 

He talked, indeed, with a boy’s enthusiasm, 
but said nothing of that great and engross- 
ing subject which Paul desired so earnestly 
to broach. For the moment they might 
have been students together — students 
enjoying such a rare day of fortune that 





‘Do you know that the chair you are 
kicking was once the property of * 
Napoleon ?’” fore he could 


they ate the dishes of princes and washed 
them down with the wine of kings. Paul 
wondered, in the moments of silence, if he 
had, in truth, branded himself as an outcast 
and a traitor. For if that charge were true, 
how came it that he ate and drank with 
Feodor Talviand was called brother by him ? 
He could not believe in such good fortune. 
“He does not know,” he thought; “he 
will not call me brother when I tell him.” 
The dishes were many before luncheon 
was done; champagne foamed in long 
Venetian glasses; the dainty manner of 
service was beyond quescion. When the 
cloth bad been 
cleared, De- 
metrius carried 
cigars and liquors 
to a little bower 
of palms in the 
conservatory. 
Paul found him- 
self reclining in- 
dolently upon a 
sofa, while the 
Count curled 
himself up in a 
basket armchair 
which Sleep her- 
self might have 
designed. For 
the first time 
since they had 
met, an embar- 
rassing interlude 
of silence gave 
the men oppor- 
tunity for recol- 
lection. Paul 
made up his 
mind that this 
was the time to 
speak; but be- 


ali 


open his lips 

Feodor asked him a question. 

“The young English lady—is she well ?” 

The question was astonishing, bewilder- 
ing. Paul opened his eyes very wide, for he 
thought it was a jest. 

“Oh, she is very well,” he stammered ; 
“that is to say—you know about her ?” 

The.Count answered sympathetically 

“T know your story, Paul, my friend ; I 
read it in a despatch four days after you left 
Kronstadt.” 

Paul took heart. 

“Tf you know my story, you know also 
that I am no traitor to Russia ; you know 
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that I am here in London to guard her 
secrets.” 

“ Exactly, or how could I receive you at 
my house? It was all clear to me from the 
first. A pretty face, a clever little head, a 
bribe from the English Government; my 
old friend falls in love with the pretty face, 
and persuades the woman to deliver up to 
him all the plans she has stolen. He comes 
here to give me those plans, and to tell me 
that the woman may go to the devil, while 
he goes back to Russia.” 

The smile left Paul’s boyish face. He 
stood up awkwardly against the mantel- 
shelf. 

* You do not understand,” he said gravely. 
“Tt is not that, Count; there are no maps 
to be given up. Marian has none. I am 
convinced of it. When I left Russia it was 
to make sure that she did not see any of her 
friends—that she did not betray us. It is 
true that her father and mother died some 
years ago; but she has relations in London 
--the Englishman who tempted her. I did 
not wish her to meet those people. Judge 
me as you will for what is past, I have this 
to say, that, by God’s help, I will never 
leave her side again ! ” 

Feodor, no longer the diplomatist, but 
the man of the world, laughed good- 
humouredly. 

“ Oh,” he said, “ we are still in that stage, 
then. It is the second stage, I think. When 
I was the bel ami of ‘ La Superbe’ in Paris, | 
took a course. You begin with a bad appe- 
tite and end by buying a pistol. Conva- 
lescence dates from the moment when you 
present your pistol to your brother at school 
and go out to dine at Voisin’s. Complete 
recovery is to hear with equanimity that she, 
for whom you would have died a thousand 
deaths, has married the leader of the orchestra. 
Possibly, in your case, if you had stayed in 
Russia, you would have been well by this 
time ; but change of air fosters these com- 
plaints. A month, even two months, may 
be necessary now. And pity is a factor. 
Send the girl back to her relations, since 
you know that she has brought no luggage 
with her, and enjoy London for a month. 
I can recommend nothing better.” 

Paul took up his cigar and lit it. His 
hand trembled undisguisedly. The love 
creed, chanted by the man of the world, was 
a thing he had ever despised. He knew well 
the impossibility of convincing this dandy 
of a dozen cities of the reality of his love or 
of the nature of it. He would not try, he 
thought; he feared that mockery might 


cast a false light on the name so dear to 
him. 

“Do not let us speak of Marian,” he 
said after a moment of silence; “ you do 
not understand me, and ‘I do not understand 
you. No man has the right to say to 
another, You shall love here or there. If 
you are my friend, you will help me at home. 
You must tell me what they are saying there. 
God knows, I dare not ask myself that ques- 
tion. Have I any longer a name in Russia ? 
Is there any friend of mine to speak a 
word for me? These are the questions 
I ask myself while I lie awake at night 
and remember Kronstadt. The night is 
punishment enough—believe me, Feodor.” 

The Count, who disliked emotion of any 
kind, looked foolishly at the fire of his cigar. 

“My dear fellow,” he exclaimed in the 
tone of the candid friend, “it is no good 
exciting yourself. And it would be absurd 
to tell you any lies. How can I know what 
they are saying now at Petersburg? Am I 
likely to find the expression of any sympathy 
in official documents? When a man runs 
away from his regiment without leave, and 
takes with him a young lady who has been 
occupied for a month or more in stealing the 
plans of his fortress, he must expect his 
friends to open their eyes. How could it 
be otherwise ? We judge men by their 
deeds. As the thing stands, you, in the eyes 
of the authorities, share the woman’s guilt ; 
we, who are your well-wishers, cannot stoop 
to help you with the expression of false 
hopes. That you will ever return to Kron- 
stadt I do not believe. The thing is out of 
the question. Discipline would suffer and 
you would suffer. But I will not say that 
influence at Petersburg might not, at some 
distant day, restore you to the Emperor's 
service. It depends upon yourself and upon 
the course you take here in London. You will 
not expect us to join with any enthusiasm in 
a scheme for your benefit as long as you utter 
this ridiculous nonsense about marrying the 
Englishwoman and constituting yourself her 
protector. Oh, my dear Paul, do you not 
see that she is the soubrette of your opera, 
and that her tears are shed only while the 
curtain is up?  By-and-by she will be 
supping with the leading tenor, while you 
are back in your own country and are ready 
to thank Heaven that you have done with 
her.” 

Paul bit his lip. He was within an ace of 
losing his temper and of quitting the house. 

“Tt is a lie,” he said doggedly ; “ there is 
no better woman breathing. If you knew 
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her, Feodor—if you were my friend, you 
would not say these things. I came here 
thinking that you would help me; I am 
sorry now that I came.” 

The Count sank deeper into the cushions 
of his chair. 

“ Tu calme, du calme!” he cried, with the 
air of one who is much amused. ‘ We are 
at the third stage now, and these are the 
symptoms. While I knew La Superbe, | 
had not a friend in Paris. There was not 
a man whose throat I did not wish to cut. 
See, mon ami, how these diseases resemble 
each other. As I live you will fight me 
before dinner-time.” 

* No, indeed,” replied Paul very quietly, 
“ T cannot quarrel with you, Count. If your 
creed of life is not mine, I do not complain 
of that. We will talk of it no more, for I 
am going home. It was a promise to her. 
She will be waiting. I said that I would be 
away an hour, and three have passed.” 

A shadow of anxiety crossed the Count’s 
face. 

“Oh, you must not talk about going,” he 
exclaimed earnestly, ¢ and you must not think 
me unfriendly. What has passed is nothing. 
We will talk of serious things presently, and 
you shall meet one better able to advise you 
than the mere diplomatist who sees every- 
thing through the glass of office. If you think 
that mademoiselle will be anxious, write a 
little letter and the man will take it. You 
will find pens and ink in the library on the 
next floor. I am going to smoke here until 
you return. It would be folly to go away 
now, at the beginning of it.” 

Paul stood irresolute, but the Count 
touched a gong at his side and the Russian 
appeared once more. 

* Demetrius, show the way to the library. 
His Excellency will give you a letter ; see 
that it is delivered at once.” 

The library was a small room furnished 
prettily, with many books chiefly in French. 
Paul wrote his letter quickly—a letter of love 
and hope. He had met Feodor; the Count 
was his friend still; he was waiting for 
another to help him to some position of 
honour and emolument—all this he honestly 
believed as he wrote it. Never fora moment 
did it dawn upon him that he was the victim 
of a trick. He was convinced that the 
note would be delivered at once. He did 
not know that Demetrius would carry it so 
far as the kitchen of the house and there 
burn it in the stove. When he returned to 
the conservatory a smile of content was upon 
his face. It was good to have found a friend 


again. He determined to show a greater 
gratitude to the Count; but the words he 
wanted would not come to his lips. And 
the reason was not far to seek, for, when 
he descended the stairs, whom should he 
see with Feodor buco old Bonzo himself, 
the Bonzo of Kronstadt, the Bonzo whose 
name had struck terror into his heart so 
often, the Man of Iron whom all feared. 

The Colonel sat upon a basket sofa. He 
wore a black frock coat with flowing skirts ; 
his trousers were grey; his tie was a 
tremendous bow in the French fashion, 
néyliyé and ample. He smoked a_ black 
cigar and sipped a glass of absinth. When 
he saw Paul, confused and hesitating, upon 
the threshold of the conservatory, his little 
eyes twinkled merrily, and he held out a 
great paw, as though to give the younger 
man confidence. 

“Le voici!” he exclaimed boisterously, 
“le voici ! the renegade, the traitor who has 
brought me all the way from Petersburg !” 

Paul shook the outstretched hand timidly. 
The room seemed to dance before his eyes. 

“You here, my Colonel—you?” he 
repeated, with broken words. ‘ You have 
come to London to see me ?” 

“If I have come to London to see you! 
Do I make the Cook’s tour, then? Am J 
here to visit the Westminster Abbey—have 
I the tourist’s suit ? Look at me—Bonzo— 
and ask why I come!” 

He put the question in a voice of thunder 
—the voice Paul had heard so often on the 
ramparts at Kronstadt. But the note of 
jest mingled with a deeper chord, and the 
two who listened to him laughed when he 
laughed. 

“T should not call it a tourist’s suit,” 
said the Count, surveying the tremendous 
proportions of Bonzo’s coat; “ there is too 
much cloth in it. They don’t make a 
fortune out of you, Colonel— those tailors.” 

Bonzo nodded his head approvingly. He 
was a stranger to civilian dress, and his new 
appearance amused him. 

“Behold!” he said, “it is a coat for 
my son and for my sous son. I have worn 
it twice in fourteen years. It is only a 
barbarous people that would wear a coat like 
this. Sit down, my friend Paul, and see 
Low I degrade myself for you.” 

He thrust a low chair forward, and Paul 
sat down, hoping he knew not what, afraid 
to remember that the Man of Iron had 
followed him to the land of exile. 

“ You are well, my Colonel? You had a 
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“ T am very well, my son.” 

* You stay in London long ¢ ” 

“Until I hear that a foolish young man 
has come to his senses again.” 

Paul flushed. There came upon him 
irresistibly the impulse to appeal to this 
strong man’s pity. 

“Oh,” he said, “you do not think me 
guilty, Colonel ¥ You do not believe that I 
am a traitor to my country ? 

“Du tout, du tout, my son; you are no 
traitor, you have not the brains.” 

Paul stopped as though one had shot 
him. The eloquence of pity, which had 
inspired him in thought, deserted him at 
the first word of that ironical response. 
As well ask mercy of the tomb as of the 
Man of Iron. 

“Tt was not a question of brains!” he 
blurted out presently. “I am not clever, 
my Colonel, I know that, but I am no 
traitor to Russia.” 

* Pah!” said old Bonzo, a little severely ; 
“traitors do not run off with chorus-girls 
and then say they could not help it. You 
are a fool, my son ; you have not the wisdom 
of the boy! What, when you had the 
woman in Alexander, when she was alone 
with you, when you could have made love to 
her all day, you bring her back here to her 
friends, you cut yourself off from those who 
love you, and then say that you did it for 
us! Oh, it is a story for a fairy-book !” 

Bonzo spoke with a strong man’s contempt 
for the folly of the child. Paul shuddered 
at his words. The horrible suggestion—for 
he knew well what the other meant—fired 
his blood. He could have struck the speaker 
on the mouth. 

“Colonel,” he asked in a low voice, “ you 
knew mademoiselle at Kronstadt, and yet 
you are ready to say these things of her 7” 

“Certainly | am ready. Would you have 
me cry that she is of noble birth ? Shall I 
raise my hat when I mention the name of 
Stefanovitch’s governess, the daughter of an 
English batushka, a village priest at fifteen 
hundred roubles a year? What, a woman 
who played with you as I play with this 
leaf; who brings you tc England to draw 
for her the maps which she had not time to 
draw when she was with us; who will laugh 
in your face presently and tell you to go to 
the devil—is this the one that Tolma’s heir 
would marry ? Pah! I have not the patience 
to speak of it!” 

Paul picked up a cigarette and began to 
roll it in his fingers. He was unable to 
answer such an argument. Bonzo, he made 


sure, would never understand him ; the hope 
he had placed in his friends was shattered 
at last ; they did not know Marian; they 
would never know her. He was still search- 
ing for his reply to the accusation when the 
Colonel spoke again, but with less heat. 

** A ia bonne heure!” he said, “I am not 
here to scold you. We will say good-bye to 
this day of folly, for it is done. To-morrow 
you will leave London for Paris, my son. 
It will be the beginning of your journey to 
Vienna, where you will stay until this mad- 
ness is forgotten. After that, we shall appeal 
to the Emperor. His clemency may tind 
for you some duty in the East. If you have 
suffered, those who loved you have suffered 
too. Even I —Bonzo—could I hear of this, 
and forget that, of all at Kronstadt, you 
alone were a son to me? You shall be a son 
to me once more—when you have left 
England.” 

Paul stood up as the speaker continued. 
An undefined dread of some calamity about 
to overtake him prompted him to speak. 

“Colonel,” he said, “I cannot go to Paris 
with you to-morrow. [cannot leave England. 
Mademoiselle is waiting for me now. — I 
thank you with all my heart for your 
promises, but the day for tnem is past. | 
think of Russia no more. I shall find a 
home here. Some day you will understand 
me.” 

Bonzo waved his arm dramatically. 

“ Sit—sit,” he said ; “ this is not a theatre, 
Captain Paul. You are in Russia here. 
This house is our house. It is the Emperor’s 
house. Your English friends may come, 
but we shall not let them in. Be reason- 
able, and make up your mind that made- 
moiselle must wait a little longer.” 

Paul looked from one to the other with 
dazed eyes. Count Feodor had risen, and 
stood with his back towards the window ; 
the Colonel’s face was not to be read. 

“JT do not understand!” he exclaimed 
excitedly. “ You would not keep me here 
against my wish, Colonel ?” 

Bonzo laughed ironically. 

“For a few days,” le said, with a gesture 
of indifference, “until you come to your 
senses, Captain. Meanwhile, if mademoiselle 
is waiting, send another little note.” 

In that moment the truth flashed upon 
Paul. He stepped backward as though seek- 
ing a way of escape ; there was the look of a 
hunted animal in his eyes when he turned to 
the master of the house. 

“ My God!” he cried, “ you would not do 
this, Count! You have no right to do it. 
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I must go back to my house. I tell you that 
she is waiting for me.” 

Bonzo answered him by striking a gong at 
his side. 

“My son,” he said sternly, “she will wait 
many days yet. It is the duty of your friends 
to save you from yourself.” 

The deep note of the gong echoed through 
the silent rooms of the house like an alarum. 
The three men--for all had risen—stood 
facing each other. They knew that the 
time for words was past. As for Bonzo, he 
had ceased to smile: anger and determina- 
tion were to be read in his eyes. He looked 
around him with the air of one who has 
planned everything, and whose plan is to be 
put into execution. 

“You are mad, Captain Zassulic, and we 
shall cure you,” he repeated triumphantly. 
“To-morrow we set out, but not for Vienna. 
The fortress of St. Peter shall be your 
hospital. Fool that you were to pit your 
wits against mine !” 

He raised his hand to point threateningly, 
and, as if in instant answer to the signal, the 
conservatory was filled with troopers in the 
uniform of the Russian service. Silently, 
determinedly, with great strength, they fell 
upon the fugitive and threw him to the 
ground. So sudden was the attack, so swift 
had been the sequence of word and of event, 
that Paul was a prisoner in their arms even 
while the thought of escape was shaping 
in his mind. For a moment he struck at 
them with the strength of ten men. Agony 
and despair gave him courage. The whole 
bitterness of life seemed to be his portion. 

“ Marian!” he cried. “O my God! let 
me go to her—you kill me—lI suffocate 
let me go to her—let me go——” 

A strong arm, the arm of a giant, stifled 
the broken cries. The whole landing seemed 
to be full of men. Though the captive 
struck right and left, clutching at this object 
and at that, they carried him swiftly from 
the place up and still up to the prison of 
the garrets. He beheld other landings and 
the interiors of bedrooms poorly furnished, 
the stairs were stairs of marble no longer, the 
light of the fuller day fell upon his face 
through a frosted dome of glass. When 
they flung him down at last, with blood 
upon his hands, and torn clothes, the light 
was shut swiftly from his eyes. He lay in 
utter darkness, and he thought it the dark- 
ness of hell. For he knew that the unpitying 
hand of the Russian had fallen upon him 
even in the England for which she whom he 
loved had longed so earnestly. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

TOWARD THE LIGHT. 
MARIAN awoke from a troubled sleep when 
the clock of St. Martin’s Church was striking 
a quarter past four of the morning. She had 
not meant to sleep at all, but weakness pre- 
vailed above her misery, and for an hour she 
was carried in her dreams back to Alexander 
and to the nameless horror of her cell below 
the sea. 

When she awoke she was still sitting In 
her low chair by the window, but the cold of 
dawn had stiffened her limbs, and the burden 
of the night and its weariness lay heavy upon 
her heart. Nor could she bring her mind at 
the first to remember why she was not in 
her bed, or how it came to be that she looked 
down upon the silent streets at such an hour. 
When memory helped her it was swift and 
terrible. She rose to her feet and opened 
the door of their little sitting-room. Had 
Paul come back to her? she asked herself. 
Why did he wait ? What new ill had over- 
taken him ? God, if he should be dead ! 

A tortured, helpless woman, worn with 
suffering and doubt, she crept along the 
darkened passage until she stood at his bed- 
room door. It was wide open. She could 
see the bed, but no one had slept in it. 
Scattered here and there were the few things 
he had purchased since they had been in 
London—a pair of slippers, a little dressing- 
case, a writing-desk. A bunch of violets he 
had worn when shopping for her two days 
ago stood on his wash-hand-stand. She took 
it up and kissed the faded flowers ; she knelt 
at lis bedside and prayed, a woman's prayer, 
that the day might bring him back to 
her. 

It was strange at this time how her sense 
of dependence upon the man was magnified 
and made real to her. A year ago the truth 
that she stood alone in the world would have 
been a matter of indifference to her. But 
that day had passed. While she had no 
exaggerated notions of Paul’s cleverness, 
while she knew him, heart and mind, he 
remained the idol of her dreams and of her 
love. She had trembled when he held her in 
his arms. Her first waking thought had 
been for him; she had won sleep often 
with his name upon her lips. The past years 
of loneliness, of struggle, of poverty, seemed 
removed by ages from her present life. If 
there had come to her sometimes the reflec- 
tion that this whirl of events was unreal and 
false, that she was deceiving herself, that the 
reckoning must be paid, she brushed the 
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thought aside. She was a woman, and she 
had learned to love. 

The house was quiet with the stillness of 
the hour before the day. Without, the 
steely grey light fell upon shuttered windows 
and silent streets. Even great London 
nodded. The gaudy ornament of gold and 
garish painting had become subdued and 
shabby ; immense buildings loomed up as 
though the dawn had shaped them from the 
mists. Save for the passing carts, or the 
rumble of a waggon on its way to market, or 
the fleeting figure of some ragged and home- 
less creature awake once more to the hopeless 
life of thousands, she might have looked 
down upon a city of the dead. Those who 
had passed and repassed while the sun shone 
—whither had they gone to sleep? What 
change of fortune had they known since 
yesterday ? Who among them would rejoice 
with the day ? How many would know the 
day no more? The very emptiness of the 
city awed her. She was afraid of the still- 
ness. Not one in all those millions would 
stand at her side to help her. She remem- 
bered the child, and thought of him sleeping 
in a house of sunshine and of flowers, but 
the remembrance was bitter, for her courage 
was broken. The old way of life was closed 
for ever. She would go hand-in-hand with 
little Dick, but there would be tears upon 
her face. 

Seven o’clock struck, and the sun shone 
upon the city. People flocked to the great 
railway stations ; cabs began to loiter by the 
pavements ; she heard the scream of whistles 
and the cry of the newsboys. It was a 
relief to her, this surging of the stream of 
life. She began to reckon with herself as 
she had not reckoned since she left Kron- 
stadt. If Paul did not return during the 
morning, she resolved that she would go to 
Scotland Yard and tell his story, in so far as 
it could be told without the surrender of her 
promise. A woman of clear and quick 
thought, she scouted the trivial suggestions 
which desire to deceive herself had prompted. 
Taking new courage of the morning, she 
refused to believe that her lover was dead 
or that an accident had overtaken him. An 
echo of the truth dinned in her ears. “It 
is the hand of his own countrymen,” she 
thought ; “he has been lured from here by 
a trick.” And then she remembered that 
these things were not to be done in England. 
A glad pride in the might of her own country 
quickened her heart. “TI will save him,” 
she said ; “I will go to them and learn the 
whole story.” 
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Her course would have been easier if she 
had known Paul’s intentions when he left 
her. It was in her mind that he had gone 
to the Russian Embassy ; she remembered 
that he spoke of South Audley Street, but 
could not recall the number of the house. 

She said that she would get her breakfast 
and go afterwards to the Embassy in quest 
of news. If none was to be had there, it 
would be time to consult with the people at 
Scotland Yard. True, she had given Paul 
her word that she would not go out alone ; 
but the promise was made for a set of 
circumstances other than these. His liberty, 
his very life, might depend upon her break- 
ing that promise. A great desire to be up 
and away at once took possession of her. It 
was hers now to play the strong part. 
Nevertheless, the hope that she might hear 
his step on the stair before the clock struck 
again held her to the place. 

“He has stayed at the Count’s house all 
night,” she argued childishly; ‘it was 
necessary, and he is among friends.” 

At eight o’clock she dressed herself, wear- 
ing the pretty blouse that he had bought 
for her, and coiling up her wealth of brown 
hair picturesquely above her white face. 
She sighed often when she looked in the 
shabby glass, and asked herself how it came 
to be that a man had cast off country and 
friends for her sake. Very few in the world 
cared whether she lived or died. She did 
not wonder at that. Her life had been one 
long battle with circumstances; the smile 
her face had worn during the years of child- 
hood was but the cloak which hid the scars 
of mental ill and oftentimes of defeat. 
Yet here was one to stand among the multi- 
tude and to say, “Thou art the woman.” 
The mystery of love baffled her. 

It was nine o'clock when she finished 
her cup of tea and found herself ready to go 
out. She had but a few shillings in her 
pocket ; their little store of gold was locked 
in Paul’s trunk, yet she would not stop to 
reflect upon that new trouble which lack of 
inoney must bring to her presently. Glad 
in her way to escape the confinement of the 
stuffy room, rejoicing that her errand was 
for her lover’s sake, she descended the stairs 
with quick step. But at the street door she 
stood irresolute ; and when she had looked 
about her an instant she returned hastily to 
her room and went to the window to watch. 

To this strange course a carriage drawn 
by a pair of magnificent grey horses com- 
pelled her. She saw that the master of the 
carriage, a White-haired old man, slight and 
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slim, but with the face of an aristocrat, was 
about to send the footman to her house. 
Instinct told her that here was one of Paul’s 
friends. When the footman knocked at the 
door below, she had the impulse to run down, 
fearing that the carriage would be driven 
away before she could tell Paul’s friend what 
had happened. She was still wavering when 
the slut of the house en- 
tered the room, holding 
in her dirty fingers the 
ard of Prince Tolma. 

“Tt ain’t for you; it’s 
for the gentleming,” she 
said, wiping a smut from 
her forehead. “I told 
"em as he’d gawn out to 
supper, and hadn’t come 
hack yet.” 

Marian brushed heraside 
and ran down the stairs 
with the step of a school- 
girl, Care for her own 
dignity was forgotten. She 
arrived in the street breath- 
less and with flushed 
cheeks. It was in her 
mind that this stranger 
would save her lover. 

* Paul is not here,” she 
said excitedly; “he left 
me yesterday to visit Count 
Talvi, and has not re- 
turned. I fear that some- 
thing has happened. He 
would not leave me with- 
out a word. I am Marian 
Best, and I have heard 
your name so often. If I 
might speak to you fora 
little while 

She stood panting and 
expectant, while the old 
man regarded her with 
wondering eyes. Appar- 
ently the spectacle pleased 
him, for, of a sudden, he 
grunted like an animal 
and called to the foot- 
man. 

“ John, I am going to get out.” 

With great pomp and ceremony, after the 
unwrapping of rugs and laborious change of 
posture, the Prince wormed himself from his 
seat. 

“My dear,” he said apologetically, “ you 
must give me your hand. J am an old man 
—and your English wines do not love me. 
Is it far to mount ?—-there are many stairs ¢” 








Marian blushed. 

“We are not rich,” she said diffidently ; 
“we feared to go to an hotel ¥ 

“ Du tout, du tout,” said the Prince; “ we 
must find another apartment for you. The 
sun up there will scorch that pretty face. 
Ma foi, we go to heaven itself !’ 

A friendly banister and the strong arm of 





«My dear,’ he said apologetically, ‘ you must give me your hand.’” 


the footman dragged the burden to the 
heights. Marian followed with a sense of 
relief such as she had scarce known in all 
her life. It was as though a strong hand 
had been thrust out to her from the shadows 
of the great city. The tone, the gesture, the 
kindly eyes of this old man, the easy air of 
command and authority—these won upon 
her confidence. 
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The Prince entered the shabby little room 
and waddled to an arm-chair. He sank in it 
with a pathetic sigh of gratitude. Drops of 
sweat stood upon his bald forehead. He 
mopped them up with a tremendous hand- 
kerchief ; his breathing was stertorous and 
apid. 

“Tt is a vapour bath,” he exclaimed 
between his gasps; “ you shall send for a 
shampooer, my dear. Or if you will not do 
that, you shall give me a little of the red 
wine [ see upon the buffet there.” 

A flask of Australian wine stood upon the 
sideboard. Marian half filled a tumbler, and 
diluted the wine with soda-water. She had 
not noticed the poverty of her surroundings 
before. The coming of the aristocrat, his 
spotless clothes, his grand air, showed them 
in all their nakedness. 

“T am sorry,” she said, moving about with 
yirlish activity ; “ I fear our stairs are awful. 
If it had not been that I knew you were 
Paul’s friend -——” 

“Tut, tut,” replied the Prince, taking the 
tumbler in his hand ; “ it is a recompense to 
see you in the room. There is no other 
ornament necessary, ny dear—your eyes and 
the sunshine. If I were a young man, | 
would come here every day to see you. We 
do not count the rungs of the ladder which 
leads up to Paradise.” 

He swelled with gallantry, remembering 
the days which had carried him, hunger- 
ing for love, to many a garret of old Paris. 
When he had emptied his tumbler and put it 
down, he began to speak again, leaning for- 
ward heavily upon his gold-mounted cane 
and staring so hard at his little hostess that 
her cheeks flushed crimson. 

“So you are Mademoiselle,” he said, 
nodding his head cunningly, “and you have 
brought my boy to England, and it is for 
you that he has forsaken his friends and 
turned his back upon his country. Well, 
my dear, [ should begin by scolding you. 
I meant to scold you when I came here. 
sut I am helpless, you see—so come and 
sit by me and we will talk a little while.” 

He pointed to a little stool, and she obeyed 
him, sitting almost at his feet. Never in her 
life had she met one whom she would have 
trusted so implicitly. Her own father—long 
dead—the man of dusty books and monotoned 
sermons, had awakened in her but pity. 
The tine face of this noble Russian, his 
soft and winning voice, his kindly gesture, 
inspired her to ask herself what her own life 
would have been if such a man had brought 
her into the world. 
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“You are very kind to me,” she said 
simply ; “it is a long time since I have found 
a friend. I think sometimes that I shall 
never find another. I cannot call Paul my 
friend ; he is more than that. But then, he 
has left me here j 

Her cheeks reddened and she paused. 
Tolma patted her arm encouragingly. 

“Do not be afraid to speak to me,” he 
said. “I know your story, but it comes prettily 
from these pretty lips. You do not call Paul 
your friend ; he is more than that. Ma foi, 
I would disown him if he were not !” 

* T love him,” she answered, taking courage 
of herself; “whatever he may do here, | 
could not blame him. He has given up 
everything for me—God knows how much I 
regret it if it is not for his good. Yet 
how can a woman answer such a question ¢ 
How is she to read the depths of a man’s 
love? If you and his friends wish him to 
leave me, if you think it is in his interest to 
do so, I have no right to stand between you. 
It would be happiness to know that he is 
happy.” 

Tolma moved restlessly in his chair. He 
had come to carry his heir from the trap into 
which he believed that he had fallen. He 
had come to convince Paul that the woman 
was a Charlatan, an impostor, the tool of the 
English Government. When he hastened 
back from Paris, it had seemed to him that 
his mission was the easiest in the world. He 
flattered himself that no man knew women as 
he knew them. He thought that he would find 
his nephew with some notorious servant of 
the spies of Europe—a chorus-girl, the wife 
of a chevalier Windustrie gone bankrupt, the 
partner of a baron snapping up unconsidered 
trifles. Ten words with her shattered that 
hypothesis. “She is an English lady—she 
is honest,” he said to himself; “we shall 
have trouble.” 

“You are a pair of children,” he exclaimed, 
cutting Marian short in her protests ; “ it is 
all a play to you—the ships and the armies of 
Russia are your toys. And yet, like your 
elders, you can think of the money.” 

She was silent at the rebuke. 

“Yes,” he went on very seriously, “ you 
can think of the money, children that you 
are. What you have done, mademoiselle, is 
a great crime toward my country. If I did 
not believe the story which Paul has told me, 
if I did not say that there were excuses which 
must suffice when a woman is the offender, 





nothing would keep me in this room even for 


an hour. But I am not like those others. I 
know men. JI know women, vous savez. To 
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me they are the pieces upon the board. | 
have seen so many put in the box; a few 
years more or less and destiny will move me 
no more. You are young, and your life is 
before you. I shall see that it is a pleasant 
life. You will live here in your England. 
Paul will go with me to be my companion in 
Paris. I like young faces; I am lonely in 
age. If it rested with me alone, I might 
make other promises for the future. But I 
must win a way for Paul to return to his 
country, and to return with honour. Do not 
think me harsh. I speak as the friend of 
you both. It cannot be otherwise ; it is the 
only way.” 

Marian sat very still and white and silent. 
She thought herself in that instant to be 
abandoned of God and man. And yet she 
did not turn from her sacrifice. 

“Tt is for Paul,” she cried bitterly. “ If 
there is no other way, let it be so, and God 
help us both.” 

Tolma abhorred the spectacle of a woman 
distressed, unless his was the hand to wipe 
away the tears. The fair, girlish figure at 
his side, so slight, so pitiful, created for him 
a boyhood to be lived again in an instant of 
thought. He drew Marian’s head upon his 
knee and stroked the curls through which the 
hardly-checked tears glistened. 

“My child,” he said gently, “if an old 
man could work a miracle, assuredly it should 
be worked to-day. But what would you ? 
If we wish Paul’s name again to be known 
in Russia, shall not we make this sacrifice 
gladly ? While he is with you—when he is 
your husband—they will say, ‘ Ah, she loves 
him for what he is worth to her. They 
will declare that you have not all the maps 
you want to sell to your English Govern- 
ment, and that Paul will make them for you. 
By-and-by you will laugh at him, and find 
another officer of artillery and another 
Kronstadt. That is what they will say.” 

Marian smiled through her tears. 

“Poor Paul,” she said; “if he had to 
live by making maps of Kronstadt, we should 
starve, Prince.” 

Tolma looked at her searchingly. 

“You do not think that he is clever 7” 

“Oh, yes, he is clever, but not in that 
way. He would laugh if he could hear you. 
I do not believe he sleeps at night for think- 
ing that I shall tell someone the things I 
know. He came here at first to be quite 
sure that the memory he says I am cursed 
with should not do Kronstadt any harm. 
He feared [ would draw the maps.” 

“The maps? But you have not any 


maps; they were all burnt. He _ told 
me so. 

“He told you the truth ; but you cannot 
burn the memory. I could draw Kronstadt 
now, this instant. I could place every fort 
and every gun. If I did not love Paul, my 
drawings would make me a rich woman, 
Prince.” 

Tolma sat very still. He was debating 
quickly a hundred possibilities. The girl 
had struck every weapon from his hand. 
If her tale were true, she had struck also 





‘He stroked the curls through which the hardly- 
checked tears glistened.” 


every weapon from the hands of her enemies 
in London. 

“Tt may be so,” he said, with the politest 
possible suggestion of doubt, “it may be so, 
my child ; but who will believe a story like 
that ?” 

“T ask no one to believe it. 
Ty What have I to gain?” 

She drew back from him, and, rising, went 
and stood by the window. The sun of 
morning flashed upon her white face and 
gave threads of gold to her tumbling hair. 
Tolma saw the child no more: a woman, 
self-reliant, proud, and beautiful, now 
answered him. 


Why should 
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“ What have I to gain ?” 

She repeated the question with just a 
soupcon of mockery in her tone. She did 
not forget that she was in England. The 
strong arm of her own country stood between 
her and the Russians. 

The man on his part was ready to appre- 
ciate the drama of the moment and to act 
up to it. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, struggling to his 
feet and posing threateningly, “you have a 
husband to gain.” 

“A husband! Oh, monsieur, you jest.” 

The woman of Kronstadt spoke—the 
woman who had been willing, before love 
weakened her hand, to strike a blow at the 
Russian in his very holy of holies. 

“You jest, Prince,” she said again, with 
the air of a grande dame ; “what is more, 
you do not believe me.” 

* Tolma answered her by banging the table 
with his cane. 

** Mademoiselle,” he exclaimed, “ I jest so 
little that if you will prove your story I will 
make you Paul’s wife to-morrow.” 

It was her turn now to open her eyes in 
wonderment. But he continued without 
pause. 

“Do you not see that they have taken him 
from you because they believe you want his 
secrets ? Prove to them that the secrets are 
yours, not his, and they will move heaven 
and earth to shut your lips. A child would 
understand that. You are a free woman in 


your own country; who can prevent your 


speaking where you will? But the wife of 
Paul Zassulic—will she betray Russia? Ma 
foi, the boy’s eyes are better than ours now ! 
He will cheat Bonzo yet, and I shall be there 
to enjoy it. And he will be the husband of a 
clever woman, mademoiselle. Do not contra- 
dict me ; I, Tolma, say it, and I am never 
wrong. You shall be my daughter. You 
shall live in Paris with me—when you have 
proved the story.” 

Lack of breath alone put a curb upon his 
eloquence. Marian listened to him as she 
would have listened to one who spoke of 
miracles. It had been upon her lips to tell 
him of her promise to Paul, her promise to 
keep the secrets to the day of her death ; 
but love working in her heart silenced her. 
She could not shatter the cup raised so 
unexpectedly to her lips. 

“| will prove my story when and where 
you will,” she said with dignity. ‘ Give me 
time to get pen and ink, and I will prove it 
now.” 

Tolma raised his hand. 
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“Not here,” he said, with a gesture of 
an actor; “to-night, at the house of Count 
Feodor. My carriage shall fetch you. Fear 
nothing ; you have the word of Tolma.” 

He waddled down the stairs, calling loudly 
for “John.” Marian stood as one in a 
trance ; but it was a trance of joy. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE WORD OF TOLMA., 
Ir was the evening of the day. Three men 
waited in the great drawing-room of Count 
Talvi’s house in South Audley Street. The 
silver clock upon the mantelshelf had just 
struck nine. Its ticking was the only sound 
to be heard. 

Of the three who waited, Tolma alone sat 
at his ease. He lounged ina great chair and 
smoked Russian cigarettes incessantly. <A 
glass of Chartreuse at his elbow went 
often to his lips. There was a complacent 
smile upon his face, the smile of a man who 
has played a great card and waits for his 
opponents. He looked ever and anon at 
Bonzo, the second of the three, moving in 
and out of the shadows which the dim light 
of shaded candles cast in dark patches upon 
the heavy carpet. But Bonzo was uncon- 
scious of the Prince’s gaze. His hands were 
linked behind his back. He did not smoke. 
He paced the room restlessly. If he had 
eyes for anything, it was for a white sheet of 
paper spread out upon a writing-table in the 
alcove of the window. There his glance 
rested often as though some wonder would be 
wrought by an unseen hand. He feared that 
lines would appear upon the paper. 

Count Feodor, the third of the men, sat 
upon a sofa near the door. He had a Russian 
newspaper in his hand, but he did not read it. 
His eyes turned often toward the silver 
clock. He seemed to be waiting for some 
one who should break the silence of the 
room. When, at five minutes past nine, a 
carriage was heard at the door below, he rose 
with a little sigh of relief. At the same 
moment, Bonzo stood quite still and uttered 
an exclamation of satisfaction. 

“ Ha,” he said, “they have come, then.” 

“You mean that she has come,” said 
Tolma, with a slight emphasis for the pro- 
noun. 

“T wait and see,” replied Bonzo diplo- 
matically ; “* expect nothing, Prince, from a 
woman, 

“And yet you owe everything to one, my 
dear Colonel.” 
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Bonzo resumed his sentry duty, but at the 
door he stopped suddenly, A lackey was 
there to announce a guest. 

“ Mademoiselle Best,” cried the fellow in a 
loud voice. 

Marian entered the room upon his heels. 

She wore a black French hat, becoming 
and unobtrusive. The cape which Paul had 
bought her sat well upon her young shoulders. 
Her gown was new and rich and in excellent 
taste. Tolma chuckled when he saw it, for 





‘6° C'est. fini,’ 


he had caused it to be sent to her that very 
day. He said to himself that, gowned thus, 
this English girl might hold her own in any 
room in Europe. There was about her a 
dignity of presence, a sweet graciousness 
which no mere childish prettiness of face 
could rival. She seemed born to command. 
Nor did she betray the fear which had dogged 
her steps when she set out for the house of 
Feodor Talvi. She had been ready to take 
the word of Tolma, and he would answer for 
her safety. 

“Bravo, bravo !” he cried, struggling pain- 


fully to his feet; “I said that you would 
come, mademoiselle. I told them that you 
would not be afraid.” , 

“Why should I be, Prince?” she asked, 
with a pretty laugh. “Am I not among 
friends ?” 

Again it was the old Marian who spoke, 
the Marian of carnival, the light of the 
Governor’s house. 

“Certainly you are among friends,” re- 
peated the Prince, while he raised her hand 


she said.’ 


to his lips with an Eastern courtesy ; “ you 
have the word of Tolma.” 

“And the knowledge that I am_ in 
Kngland,” she said with simple pride. 

3onzo laughed harshly. 

“* Mademoiselle prefers the English police,” 
he cried with an iron gaiety ; “assuredly she 
is among friends here.” 

Marian turned her great eyes upon him 
and looked him full in the face. 

“Monsieur,” she said, with a gaiety to 
which she had long been a stranger, “ you 
have helped me to my preference.” 
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* Arrivons,” exclaimed Tolma, “we are 
not here to write histories. What has been 
has been ; let us forget it.” 

“No woman could forget Colonel Bonzo,” 
said Marian jestingly with a laugh, “at 
least, if she had shaken hands with him.” 

Bonzo’s great face flushed angrily, but 
while he was still seeking a clever answer, 
Count Feodor slipped out of the shadows. 

* Colonel,” he said, “ we forget the business 
upon which Mademoiselle Best has been good 
enough to come here to-night. Is it not 
time for that 7” 

“Sans doute,” exclaimed Tolma. ‘To the 
affairs. Why do we wait? Mademoiselle is 
ready, I am sure.” 

Marian looked from one to the other with 
anxious eyes. Then she perceived the table 
upon which the white paper was spread. 

“T am quite ready,” she said, though her 
heart began to beat quickly, “ when you tell 
me what you wish me to do.” 

Bonzo advanced to the table and set it 
straight. 

** Mademoiselle,” said he, ** we have been 
so long away from Russia that we forget our 
own country. You, they tell us, have a 
better memory. If you will make a little 
map upon that paper it is possible that you 
will have no cause to regret the trouble we 
shall put you to. It would be a map of Fort 
Constantine, mademoiselle.” 

He watched her as he spoke. She drew 
off her gloves with trembling fingers. The 
hour stood supreme among all the hours of 
her life. If she had forgotten! If her 
memory failed her now! It was for Paul’s 
sake, she said to herself again and again. — It 
was that she might be-his wife. The lights 
danced before her eyes. The figures of the 
men were blurred to her sight. She lived in 
a room of shadows. The white paper seemed 
to spread out until it became a mighty scroll 
upon which her own doom or her own joy 
was to be written. “God,” she prayed in 
her heart, “help me, keep me !” 

“A map of Fort Constantine ? Oh, that 
is easy, Colonel !” 

She sat at the table, guiding herself thereto 
with shaking fingers. Minutes passed and 
she could not find the pen. Tolma put it at 
last into her hand. 

“Du courage,” he whispered ; “it is for 
his liberty, his life. He is a prisoner in this 
house.” 

She took the pen; her hand ceased to 
tremble. Quickly she drew the outline of 
the fort. The scratching upon the paper, the 
ticking of the silver clock, were the only 


sounds in the great drawing-room. Those 
who watched her breathed with an effort. 
The figure of the Man of Iron seen in the 
shadows was like a figure of bronze. 

Fifteen minutes passed. The woman had 
forgotten where she sat. She drew upon the 
paper with the skill of a trained draughts- 
man. She lived again under the shadow of 
the mighty fortress. Kronstadt arose above 
the sea of white waves. Line by line she 
conquered it ; alone she went into the cham- 
bers of the secrets; the living death came 
near but could not touch her. 

“(©’est fini,” she said. 

The three were about her chair now. The 
paper was in Bonzo’s hands. He laid it side 
by side with another map and compared the 
two. For ten minutes no word escaped him. 
Then he drew himself up erect and delivered 
his judgment. 

** Mademoiselle,” he said, “there are few 
in Russia who could draw a better map than 
that.” 

She did not answer him nor the others as 
they exclaimed upon the excellence of her 
handiwork. Rather she asked herself again if 
they had mocked her; had brought her to the 
house to charge these things against her. And 
while she stood, doubting and fearful she 
knew not of what, the folding doors which 
divided the great room from a smaller one 
behind it were thrown open by one of the 
servants, and she beheld a little room 
fitted up as a chapel, and an_ old 
priest standing before a shrine upon which 
many candles were burning. 


CHAPTER XXY. 

THE EVENING OF THE SECOND DAY. 
PAUL heard a clock strike eight, and remem- 
bered that he had been nearly thirty hours a 
prisoner in Talvi’s house. It seemed to him 
that a century of hours had passed since he 
kissed Marian’s pretty lips and told her that 
he would return to her without delay. He 
was sure that he would never look upon her 
face again ; that he would live his life alone 
in dishonour and in exile. The lamp which 
they had set in his room wounded his eyes 
with its garish light. He wished for darkness 
that he might accustom himself to the 
thought of unending captivity. He did not 
believe that any power on earth could snatch 
him from the relentless hand of his own 
countryman which had, in treachery, struck 
him down. They would send him to the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. She, 
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whom he loved to call his little wife, would 
look for him and look in vain. He dared 
not ask himself how she would face the world 
alone. Self-reproach would endure while life 
was : the unanswered question would remain 
the surpassing punishment of his folly. 

The room in which they had locked him 
was one of the garrets of the house. A 
dormer window stood out upon a sloping roof, 
high above the surrounding roofs. But the 
window was boarded up, and iron bars, 
newly fixed, forbade any hope of it. He 
saw that Talvi must have foreseen the need 
of such a room when he sent the telegram. 
They had made up their minds to get the 
spy out of England at any cost; friendship 
would count for nothing with a Russian who 
believed that he was serving his country. 
Even if Marian went to her English: friends 
and .told them her story, he doubted that 
those friends could help him. False charges 
would be made ; his extradition would be 
demanded by .a Government powerful to 
enforce its wishes. They would brand him 
as a criminal, and carry him back to the 
unnameable horrors of the fortress of the 
Neva. And Marian—he clenched his hands 
when he remembered her. She would be 
standing at the window waiting for him. 
He pictured her to himself—the wan face, 
the great thoughtful eyes, the quick girlish 
movements, the gestures he had loved, the 
gold-brown hair, the winning voice. He 
would hear that voice no more. It must be 
to him but a memory through eternity. 
The way of pilgrimage was before him still ; 
but the hand which had been locked in his 
would never touch his own again. 

There was a little furniture in the room, 
a basket chair, a shelf of books, a mahogany 
table, a camp bedstead. He had been there 
but a very short time when the Russian 
servant brought a lamp to permit him to 
see these things. He did not speak to the 
man nor question him, for he knew well 
how little that would help him. When 
the servant was gone, he resented the 
light which had been left. The gable 
of the roof was dark and ominous above 
him. He moved in ghostly shadows, 
for they had robbed him even of the day. 
So still was the place that he could hear a 
clock ticking in the room below. No sound 
came up from the distant street. The roar 
of the city’s life was as a falling of great 
waters heard afar. 

It was near to five o’clock of the afternoon 
then, he remembered. Marian must have 
begun to ask herself what mischance had 


overtaken him. Rightly, he could hope 
nothing from the friendship of a helpless 
girl ; and yet there were moments when he 
hoped much. She would tell the English 
police that he had.gone to Talvi’s house. 
The police would begin to ask questions. It 
was possible that the whole of his story 
would be made known, and then—and then ! 
He dreamed even of liberty won by her. 
She would not rest day nor night in her 
quest of the truth. She might save him 
yet even from the hand of the Russian. 

The weary night dragged on, but the man 
neither slept nor ate. _The supper they had 
put upon his table reminded him of the 
short day of content he had known in 
London. What a gift of the joy of life it 
had been to sit by her side all day, to hear 
her morning words of greeting, her pretty 
good-night, to hold her in his arms, and to 
say that therein was the place of his abiding 
rest! But for the thought that in some 
way—he knew not how—a miracle would 
bring her to his side, even in that house of 
darkness, he would have lost his reason. 
The impulse to beat upon the door of his 
prison, to cry aloud for mercy, was scarce to 
be controlled. The thought that she would 
come yet alone empowered him to play the 
man. He listened for her footstep through 
the long watches of the terrible night, and 
laughed at himself for the fancy. At dawn 
he fell asleep, and sleeping, he dreamed that 
her arms were about his neck. 

It was a quarter past nine o’clock on the 
evening of the second day before any 
message came to him from the outer world. 
He had eaten a little dinner, and was asking 
himself all the old questions, when a sound 
upon the stair without brought him quickly 
to his feet, and he stood with heart a-quiver, 
wondering who came. For a spell, brought 
down to earth suddenly from the giddy 
clouds of dreamland, the thought lingered 
that it might be Marian’s step. He was 
still laughing at himself for so foolish a 
notion when the door swung back upen its 
hinges, and Count Feodor stood before him. 

The Count was in plain evening dress ; 
his face was flushed, for he had run up the 
stairs; he was boisterous as a lad who 
carries good news. He had regretted with 
a friend’s regret the indignity put upon Paul 
by those whom he served. He was glad 
with a friend’s joy that those indignities 
were so soon to be forgotten. 

“ Paul, mon vieux, c’est fini,” he gasped, 
while he held out both his hands to the 
prisoner, ‘* you are to remain here no longer : 
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they have discovered their mistake, they Count, with a child’s pride of his words. 
know all; they have sent for her—she is ‘He discovered that she could make the 
here !’ maps. He is downstairs with her now. 





‘Two candelabra, set near the image of the patron saint, cast a soft light upon the face of the old priest.” 


Paul stagyered like a drunken man. You are to go there. They want you—at 
“She is here? Oh, my God !” once.” 
“Tt is Tolma’s work,” continued the “They want me at once ?” repeated the 
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dazed man. “ But look at me—my face, 
my hands, my beard.” 

“Tvan shall see to that; he will not be 
ten minutes. There is no time——” 

Paul stood quite still. He seemed to read 
in that instant the moment of Talvi’s words. 

“For what should there be time?” he 
asked very quietly. 

“For the priest to marry you to the little 
lady who knows so much about Kronstadt.” 

Paul reeled out into the light. He was 
sobbing like a child. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AT MIDNIGHT. 

Two candelabra, set near the image of the 
patron saint of the house in the chapel of 
Count Talvi’s mansion, cast a soft light upon 
the face of the old priest and upon the little 
group around him. The bride and bride- 
groom held tapers in their hands, in accord- 
ance with invariable castom. Upon their 
heads the priest soon placed a silver crown. 
They partook of a glass of wine, symbolic 
of the partnership on which they were 
entering, and paced three times round the 
saint’s image. Huge and unwieldy, like 
some broken pillar, was the figare of Bonzo 
back in the shadows. But the Man of 
Iron thought and planned no longer. The 
difficult emprise which had carried him to 
England was accomplished. For the after- 
math he cared nought. Kronstalt had lost 
a good soldier, but her secrets were safe. 
The clever little woman, who kne!t before 
the altar with the light of love awakened in 
her eyes, would betray the citadel no more. 

Near to the Man of Iron sat old Tolma. 
There was upon his face a look of sly triumph 
and of elation. He had crossed wits with 
Bonzo of Kronstadt and had defeated him. 
The pretty English girl would bring sun- 
shine into his house in Paris. Paul should 
become a son to him in deed and act. This 
strange marriage at night in a house of 
western London appealed to an insatiable 
appetite for romance. He recalled the faces 
of all the women to whom he would willingly 
have given himself under similar circum- 
stances. What a roll-call it was! The sub- 
jects of his amours would have numbered a 
battalion. 

The remaining witness to this strangest 
of strange marriages was the master of the 
house. Count Talvi showed how much his 
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old friend’s happiness meant to him. He 
came often to Paul’s side; he whispered 
words of congratulation to him. He was 
a servant of Russia still, but this was his 
holiday. 

The priest raised his hands to bless those 
whom God had joined together in the holy 
mystery of marriage. For one long moment 
Paul held his little wife’s burning face close 
to his. Then all rose and passed to the 
great dining-room below 

Here lights from many electric lamps shone 
upon Talvi’s guests. Lackeys were busy at 
the tables laid for supper. It was the moment 
for congratulations. 

“You forgive me?” cried old Bonzo, 
holding out both his hands to the trembling 
girl, *‘ You forgive an old soldier for making 
you a Russian 7 ” 

Marian turned laughing eyes to his. 

* T don’t know what I am or where I am,” 
she said bewilderedly ; “I cannot: believe 
that any of you are real.” 

Bonzo laughed his great laugh, which 
filled the house with a tumultuous sound. 

“ Fichtre !” he roared, “ I-—Bonzo—I am 
not real! Oh, cest bien drdle! Will you 
not kiss me, my child, and see if T am not 
real ?” 

Tolma, waddling laboriously, put his arms 
round the girl’s neck and kissed her on both 
cheeks. ; 

“You must eat and drink, little girl,” he 
said ; ‘ you must remember that you are the 
daughter of Tolma. It is ten o’clock, and 
the train is at midnight.” , 

“ The train ?” she asked wonderingly. 

“ Yes, the train to your Devonshire. It is 
there you will go until the house in Paris is 
prepared for you.” 

“To little Dick,” she said, and the words 
were his reward. 
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The mail rushed on towards the West. 
By sleeping villages, through silent towns, 
above dark swirling rivers, away to the 
gardens of England it carried the man and 
the woman who had suffered. But the day 
of suffering was forgotten already. 

In the corner of their carriage Paul held 
Marian in his strong arms. <A rug. was 
wrapped about them. The wan light of the 
lamp fell dimly upon their happy faces. 

“Tt is good to rest,” she said, as his arm 
closed about her and she laid her pretty 
head upon his shoulder. 

“The rest shall be for ever,” he answered. 


END. 
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THE youngest lecturer to whom the Royal 
Geographical Society has ever listened is 
Mr. Henry Sheppard Hart Cavendish. The 
son of the late Mr. Wm. Thomas Cavendish, 
and great-grandson of the second Lord 
Waterpark, he was seized with an eager 
desire to follow in the footsteps of many 
travellers who have turned the searchlight 
upon Dark- 
est. Africa. 
When he 
was only 
nineteen 
years old, 
he ven- 
tured into 
Zam besia, 
and ob- 
tained 
plenty of 
hunting of 
big game. 
Since his 
travels to 
Lake Ru- 
dolf, of 
which he 
gave a 
fascinating 
account 
before the 
Royal Geographical Society, he planned 
a scientific expedition to the Valley of 
the Sobat River, but after consultation 
with the Foreign Office it was considered 
advisable to postpone this journey at present, 
till matters are a_ little more tranquil 
in that district. Mr. Cavendish attains his 
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EXPLORATION : 
HENRY S. H. CAVENDISH, 


twenty-second birthday this month. He 
was formerly a lieutenant in the Warwick- 
shire Regiment. 
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In cighteen months Mr. William Henley 
has succeeded in attracting great attention 
by his fine violin playing. Born twenty-four 
years ago at West Bromwich, his father was 
his first music teacher. He studied the 
violin under Mr. Henry Holmes, Monsieur 
Emil Sauret, and Mr. Willy Hess. Then he 
was seized with an ambition to learn from 
August 
Wilhelm), 
who was 
from the 
very first 
most kind 
to the 
young 
player. 
Many 
lessons, 
and eight 
hours’ 
practice a 
day, have 
given Mr. 
Henley 
much — of 
the tech- 
nical skill 
and the 
correct 
intonation 
for which 
his great master has always been famed. 
He made his début in Birmingham in 1896, 
but his first appearance in London was at a 
‘Patti concert given in the Albert Hall on 
June 3, 1897. Mr. Henley’s conspicuous 
success on that occasion led to many engage- 
ments all over the country. It is probable, 
too, that ere long he will tour in America 
and Australia. 
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MUSIC: WILLIAM HENLEY, 
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is only courteous to 

our readers, who 
follow each of our 
plans with — such 
kind interest, to 
let them know, 
as early as possible, 
certain arrange- 
ments which have 
been made for 
their benefit in 
the new volume 
of the WINDSOR 
MAGAZINE commencing next month. 

As will be seen, Mr. Max Pemberton’s 
exciting story, ‘“ Kronstadt,” comes to a 
thrilling conclusion in this issue. It has 
added to that successful author’s already very 
high reputation and has attracted consider- 
able attention all over the world. I have 
now the pleasure to state that 


OUR NEXT SERIAL 


will be from the pen of Mr. Guy Boothby, 
whose work is specially linked with the 
Wixpsor Macazine. All those who read 
the marvellous exploits of Dr. Nikola—and 
who in the world of magazine readers, from 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury down to 
the youngest schoolboy, failed to read them ? 
—will be glad to learn that Mr. Boothby 
has added another mysterious personage to 
his portrait gallery. I must not disclose the 
idea of the forthcoming story, which begins 
in June, beyond the fact that it is a wonder- 
fully engrossing narrative of Pharos the 
Egyptian. Probably the name of Pharos 
will soon be as familiar to everyone as is 
that of Dr. Nikola. Certainly the leading 
character in this story has the same claims 
on public attention, both for the extraordinary 
skill with which he has been delineated and 
the originality of his achievements. 

I am following our usual custom of de- 
voting considerable space in each issue to 





this story, and having read it myself, can 
testify to its remarkable continuous interest. 
The illustrations, by a well-known artist, 
will be a further attraction to the story. 


ANOTHER SENSATION 


will commence in the June number. This 
will be the deeply interesting Story of 
Lieutenant Johansen, the sole companion of 
Dr. Nansen when that intrepid explorer left 
the Fram and lived in a hut “ Farthest 
North ” for fifteen months. The Lieutenant’s 
delightful account of the experiences of 
Dr. Nansen and himself has been secured at 
great expense by the proprietors of the 
Winpsor MaGazing, and will run from 
month to month in these pages. Many 
illustrations of marvellous sights and scenes 
near the North Pole will adorn the story, 
which is certain to prove a highly popular 
feature of the magazine. On another page 
an interview with Lieutenant Johansen will 
prepare our readers for the pleasure which 
awaits them. 

We need not reiterate here that the whole 
contents of the Winpsork MAGAZINE are 
planned every month with the idea of pro- 
viding as widely varied and _ thoroughly 
interesting stories and articles as can be 
obtained. Our aim is to cover the field of 
all interests and recreations, and to introduce 
the prominent personalities in the world of 
science, sport, exploration, literature, and 
the arts. We have always tried to give 
first-rate short stories by eminent authors, 
and have had the satisfaction of obtaining 
the highest reputation in this department. 
The continual receipt of most complimentary 
and grateful letters from our readers all 
over the globe is an encouragement and 
pleasure to 
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wegian who was 
Nansen’s sole com- 
panion “ Farthest 
North,” for fifteen 
months after 
leaving the ram. 

Lieutenant Jo- 
hansen is a fine 
type of the sturdy, 
strong Norwegian. 
He is thirty-one 
years of age, and 
is a native of 
Skien, a town in 
Norway which 
derives its. name 
from “Ski.” No 
one who has read 
Dr. Nansen’s book 
will forget the 
constant refer- 
ence to “ ski-run- 
ning” among the 
experiences of the 
explorer. There 
were only two 
younger members 
in the expedition 
than Johansen. 
He had joined 
the Norwegian 
Military School 
only three or four 
years before he 
offered lis ser- 
vices to Dr. Nan- 
sen. He has 
always had a big 
reputation as an 
athlete in his own 
land, from his 
youth upwards, 
and had read with 
avidity every book 
that came within 


the readers of the Wrinpsor 
MaGazineE will have an op- 
portunity of reading in suc- 
issues the 
Lieut. Johansen’s experiences 
on the Nansen Expedition, | 
sought an interview with the intrepid Nor- 
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IN 
LIEUT. 


THE 
JOHANSEN. 


NANSEN 
A CHAT WITH 


By ARCHIBALD CROMWELL. 


expedition, he replied 
story of 





LIEUTENANT JOUANSEN, 


(From a special photo by Percy Lankester, Tunbridge Wells.) 
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his reach dealing with travel. 
him what led to his joining Dr. Nansen’s 


NORTH: 


When I asked 


“T had been hearing and reading a good 
deal about Dr. Nansen’s plans, and the 
thought came to me that this was just the 
sort of work I should like. 


I posted off to 
his house and laid 
my wishes before 
him. ‘ But,’ saic 
Dr. Nansen, 
‘every place in 
the Fram is filled 
already, and fresh 
applicants keep on 
arriving.  IL* can 
do nothing for 
you.’ However, 
he relented so far 
as to allow me to 
visit the medical 
man who was 
examining all the 
candidates for the 
expedition. As 
it happened, one 
vacancy remained 
unfilled—that of 
a stoker—and | 
gladly accepted 


that post. I did 
not mind what 
sort of work I 


had, so long as I 
managed to go on 
the Fram. [can 
tell you, stoking 
was rather hot 
work during the 
two months be- 
fore we got fixed 
in the ice. After 
that time I was 
meteorological 
assistant, and kept 
a very careful 
log-book. People 
have often asked 
me how we man- 
aged to keep our 
journals up to 
date. That is 
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WITH NANSEN 


always Ibsen’s question when [ see him in 
Christiania. But the fact is, we were delighted 
to do anything that varied the monotony, 





LIEUT. JOHANSEN IN HIS SKI DRESS. 


(From a sketch by A. Bloch.) 


and we used to anticipate our writing quite 
keenly.” 

As our readers will have an opportunity of 
learning, it happened that the strength of 
mind and body which belonged to Johansen 
stood him in such good stead that when the 
time came for Nansen to press forward, and 
leave behind the vessel and crew, the daunt- 
less explorer chose Johansen as his sole 
companion. These two men _ braved the 
rigour of great cold, faced fifteen months’ 
loneliness, remote from their fellow men, 
and reached the point “ Farthest North” 
attained up to this time by any human being. 
No wonder that Dr. Nansen has paid his 
friend and colleague such generous tribute in 
his book ; no wonder that Johansen is second 
in interest only to Dr, Nansen, and that 
great audiences have given him enthusiastic 
receptions, and learned geographers have 
been delighted to make his acquaintance. 

“Now, Lieutenant, tell me a little of your 
doings since you came south, as one must 
call it.” 

“ Well, I have been home and received my 
lieutenancy in the Army from the King of 
Norway. “1 was previously in the Reserve, 
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but now [ am appointed to be stationed at 
Tromsé, so that this visit to England ends 
my leave.” 

“What has been the most pleasant impres- 
sion you have received from your visit to 
London ?” 

The Lieutenant paused, for a little while, 
and then replied, “ Your club life, with its 
hospitality, its generous interest in a stranger, 
its opportunities of meeting with interesting 
people, has delighted me ; but I have had so 
many pleasant experiences. I accompanied 
Dr. Nansen to see Mr. Gladstone before he 
went to Bournemouth, just after his return 
from Cannes. That wonderful man was not 
quite well on the day we called, so we saw 
him in his bedroom. He was very kind, and 
took a great interest in all that Dr. Nansen 
said about his journey.” 

“You must have been glad to get back to 
civilisation after so many months of inability 
to use soap ?” 

“Well, no one can tell, for one thing, 
what a pleasure it was once more to get a 
good wash. Before we arrived at Jackson’s 
quarters, Nansen and I looked like negroes. 
I esteemed it a great honour to accom- 
pany Dr. Nansen on the famous sledge 
journey. It had, of course, the charm of 
uncertainty, and, as it proved, we were out in 
our reckoning in the time which would 
elapse before we came into contact with 
Jackson’s 
party. I 
inay tell you 
that we 
both gained 
consider- 
ably in 
weight on 
the expedi- 
tion. I sup- 
pose that 
was due to 
the fact 
that in the 
hut life we 
had little 
chance of 
exercise.” 

This con- 
cluded our photo by] 
conversa- MR. H. L. BRAKSTAD. 
tion, which 
had been conducted mainly by means of 
the courteous interpretation of his friend 
Mr. Brekstad. For,although Johansen speaks 
English, he is a little nervous of using our 


language. 
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CLIVEDEN 


REACH.’ 


3y GRANT ALLEN. 


Tilustrated by H. G. Burarss. 


a|HEN news first reached me 
{| that a distinguished M.P. had 
been set upon and robbed by 
a well-dressed highwayman 
on thé main stream of the 
Thames, just below Cliveden 
Woods, I confess I was more than half 
inclined, on the first blush of it, to treat 
the whole affair as a cock-and-bull story. 








season. Moreover, the particular spot chosen 
for the extraordinary attempt seemed so 
very unlikely. Cliveden Reach is the most 
frequented stretch of water on the whole 
river; hundreds of holiday-makers pour 
down from London every day to Taplow or 
Maidenhead, so that the channel is alive 
with scullers and steam launches, for some 
five miles up stream, till a late hour in the 
evening. I pooh-poohed 
the policeman who first 
told me the tale. 

* Nonsense,” I said ; 
“the gentleman must 
have been dining at 
some riverside hotel, 
perhaps with casual or 
undesirable acquaint- 
ances, and, having had 
his pocket picked by 
them, or been diddled 
out of his money, he 
has invented this ex- 
tremely improbable story 
to allay his wife’s well- 
grounded — suspicions.” 
For, I am sorry to say, 
one cannot be High 
Constable of a riverside 
county for fifteen years 
and yet retain a child- 
like trust in the perfect 
goodness of human 
nature. 

But when the Right 
Honourable Edward 
Symington himself, the 
respected member for 
the Plympton Boroughs, 
appeared before me and 


** He told his story with perfec és : 
e told hi ry wi 1 perfect told his tale, I confess I 





I had been High Constable of the county 
for fifteen years, and as my own place at 
Bray slopes down with its lawn to the river’s 
edge, I know perfectly well how crowded 
is this part of the Thames with punts and 
rowing-boats during the whole summer 


* Copy right, 1898, in the United States of America, 
by Grant Allen. 
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frankness.’ 





was staggered. 

Mr. Symington was not the sort of man, 
I took it, to be the victim of a delusion ; 
nor did he look particularly gullible. Tall, 
thick-set, stoutly built, a typical hard-headed 
English squire, a good rider to hounds, a 
Conservative country member, he had the 
solidity and credibility which we always 
attribute to the honest, straightforward, 
unimaginative John Bull. 
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THE PIRATE OF 


He told his story with perfect frankness. 
He had been out on the river with a party 
of intimate friends, and had dined—he did 
not attempt to deny the fact of dining—at 
that well-conducted house, the Ferry Inn at 
Cookham. After dinner, about nine at 
night, on a fine early summer evening, he 
started in a Canadian canoe for Maidenhead. 
He was accustomed to manage a boat, and 
was a good sculler and paddler. Where the 
stream divides, he took the inner channel, 
under the Cliveden Woods ; and there, just 
behind the island, he was surprised, as he 
passed, to see another canoe glide rapidly 
out in the gloom, and a man accost him 
threateningly. 

“Fork out whatever you have in your 
purse! Quick; hand it over, this minute, 
or I shoot you !” 

“What sort of man?” 
my informant hard. 

Symington answered like a truthful person. 

“T could hardly make out, as it was grow- 
ing dusk, but he seemed to me tall. with 
much black hair about his face—beard, 
moustache, and whiskers.” 

“* Armed ? ” 

“Yes, certainly ; armed with a revolver. 
He pointed it full at me and cried, ‘ No 
hesitation, or I fire!’ He was bland, but 
peremptory.” 

* He dared not have fired,” I said ; “ he 
would have aroused the neighbourhood.” 

“T’m not so sure of that; it is lonely 
behind the islands, and the hour was late. 
I passed only one other boat all the way 
from Cookham. ‘The river is crowded, I 
admit, Colonel, till eight or half-past, but 
as soon as it grows dark, not a soul is left 
on it.” 

“ And you gave him your purse ?” 

“Well, it was cowardly of me, I own ; 
but what would you have? He was 
covering me with his revolver-—I was quite 
unarmed ; and remember, too, in a Canadian 
canoe, which is not the sort of place one 
would choose for a tussle. The least thing 
upsets one. Besides, I don’t swim; it’s the 
sole manly accomplishment I never acquired, 
having been brought up inland, far away 
from any river. When I went up to Oxford, 
I was either too old or too ashamed to learn, 
and I have never learned, so the rogue had 
me at his mercy.” 

“How much money did your purse 
contain ? ” 

“Oh, nothing to speak of; about seven 
pounds. But that’s not what I mind. It’s 
the principle of the thing—that a pirate 


I asked, eyeing 
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should be permitted to go about unchecked 
on the upper Thames with ‘ Your money or 
your life!’ in this nineteenth century.” 

I paused and reflected. 

“Things of the sort il crop up,” I said, 
“in spite of all the pains one may take to 
prevent them. But nothing like this shall 
crop up again, I promise you. I will have 
the river properly patrolled and guarded.” 

“You must,” he said warmly. “Such an 
outrage is a disgrace to our boasted civilisa- 
tion. You must catch the rogue. Till he 
is imprisoned, Colonel Venables-Hughes, you 
have not fulfilled your duty to the com- 
munity.” 

As soon as he had gone, I asked my chief 
detective, who had been present during our 
interview, what he thought of Mr. Syming- 
ton’s story. He stroked his smooth chin 
warily—a chief detective’s chin is always 
smooth, as he has to get himself up in so 
many disguises—and answered with great 
deliberation— 

“ His account has a ring of trath in it, sir. 
I should say, myself, he was probably robbed. 
Of course, a gentleman may give away money, 
and then desire to account for it; but 
Mr. Symington is not a very young gentle- 
man, nora very foolish one, and it’s the young 
ones and the foolish ones that trump up 
stories of such adventures. My impression 
is, we might watch the Reach carefully from 
the bank for a week or two.” 

« Atkins,” I said, “we will watch it, but 
not from the bank. You’re the man to do 
it. You know the river well, and you can 
manage a boat. We must fight the fellow 
with his own weapons—if there is any fellow, 
which is far from certain. He uses a Canadian 
canoe. He’s right, of course ; no boat is so 
noiseless ; with none other can you see so 
well ahead exactly where you are going, and 
guide yourself so perfectly. You must have 
a Canadian canoe, pervade Cliveden Reach. 
and see whether any such outrage is attempted 
again.” 

“Tt will be attempted again, sir,” Atkins 
said decisively; “you may count upon 
that. If the story’s true, the fellow will 
have learned that he can induce a strong 
and vigorous man, a Member of Parliament, 
and a good sculler, to deliver up his purse 
by just presenting a loaded revolver at his 
head. The process is simplicity itself. Is it 
likely he won’t try the same game on again, 
when he finds it so easy ?” 

We debated where we should post him. 
My own idea was that the robber, having 
tried Cliveden Reach once, would make his 
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second attempt somewhere near Marlow or 
Bisham, just to avoid our precautions. But 
Atkins said “ No”; and Atkins’s experience 
was worth much in such matters. The only 
reach where the fellow could be sure of 
catching somebody worth robbing, he said, 
was the most frequented piece of water. At 
Marlow or Bisham, after dark, he might wait 
for hours without seeing anyone; but on 
Cliveden Reach there was always a passer-by. 
Besides, he would need the cover of the reed 
beds. I agreed that Atkins was right, and 
made all arrangements for the canoe, as well 
as for a couple of policemen, with a double 
sculling skiff, to be in waiting close by when- 
ever Atkins sprang his rattle. 

The magistrates laughed at me. “ D’you 
really suppose, Colonel,” one of them said to 
me, “such things can happen in England 
to-day ? I callit preposterous. Old Syming- 
ton had had quite as much as was good for 
him, that’s the long and the short of it. He 
lost his purse, and then invented this cock- 
and-bull story ; or else he found some agree- 
able person who relieved him of his cash, 
and he wanted to explain the little mishap 
away. The tale’s not worth investigating.” 

However, I went on with my plans and 
set Atkms to work. Eight days later I had 
the laugh over the magistrates. 

Two young ladies, daughters of Mr. Talbot 
Evatt, the well-known stockbroker who has 
a house on the river near Quarry Woods, 
had gone down towards Taplow Bridge after 
dinner in a skiff, both of them pulling. 
About a quarter past nine they returned, 
and just as they neared the larger island, 
one of them said jokingly to the other, “ | 
hope Mr. Symington’s highwayman won’t 
come out and catch us!” Even as she 
uttered the words, a Canadian canoe appeared 
before them, darting like an arrow out of a 
high reed bed. A man was in it, with very 
bushy black whiskers. He drew a revolver. 

“Hush!” he said resolutely. “If either 
of you speak one word I will fire. Mind, I 
have six cartridges, and I can kill you both. 
Don’t make the slightest noise. Take off 
your jewellery and your watches, and pull 
out your purses and hand them over to me. 
If you delay one second, I shoot! Sharp's 
the word. Fork over!” 

The two girls were too terrified to do 
anything but obey. They pulled out their 
purses, stripped off their bracelets and rings, 
and handed them across to the expectant 
ruffian. He took them without a word. 

“ Now, mind,” he said, “I go off, but I 
shall watch you from the reeds. If you give 
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any alarm till you reach Cookham, I fire! 
I’m a dead shot, and I promise you I won't 
miss you !” 

He disappeared into the reeds. The girls, 
terrified for a moment, sculled on in silence. 
But as soon as they reached the more open 
part of the river, beyond the islands, they 
recovered their nerve a little and shouted 
aloud, “ Help! help! Murder! murder ! 
Robbers!” at the top of their voices. The 
Cliveden ferryman heard them, but before 
he could put out his boat, Atkins, who had 
been hidden a little further above in the 
reeds close by, came out with his canoe, 
crying, “ What is the matter, ladies? I am 
a detective, and I have a couple of policemen 
here. Has anybody molested you ?” 

The girls told their story, and Atkins, 
with commendable speed, sprang his rattle 
and got his two policemen out from under 
shelter of the bank where they were waiting. 
Then he took one of the girls and a police- 
man down one side of the islands, while the 
other girl and the second policeman went 
down the other. In a quarter of an hour 
he had communicated with the lock-keepers 
above and below, and had gathered together 
half-a-dozen other men, with lights and boats, 
to make a cordon round the reed beds and 
the islands, while he and some few selected 
boatmen thoroughly searched them. 

But the miscreant had escaped ; their 
search was in vain. The only thing that a 
prolonged investigation of the spot next day 
could reveal was one of the bracelets dropped 
into the water near the point where the girls 
had been overhauled, as well as an object, 
much waterlogged, but bearing traces of 
having been made of coloured papier mache, 
which Atkins believed to be a false nose 
worn by the pirate. That detail, however, 
the elder Miss Evatt distinctly denied, as 
she saw the man well for a moment in the 
moonlight, and could make out that his nose 
was quite small and regular. 

This second outrage naturally roused a 
great deal of feeling on the river. Ladies 
had been accustomed to row about freely 
alone without fear of interruption, and the 
unpleasant discovery that they might be 
set upon and robbed caused a most disagree- 
able awakening for riverside households. 
Mr. Talbot Evatt himself offered a reward of 
five hundred pounds for whoever caught or 
exposed the robber, and the county added 
another five hundred. But for three or four 
weeks nothing further was heard, and it began 
to be believed that the matter had blown 
over. 
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THE PIRATE 


At the end of that time, however, I received 
information of another and still more extra- 
ordinary outrage. Mrs. Reginald Wybrook, 
of Bourne End, is an old lady universally 
respected on the river. She plays the part 
of chief almoner to the district, being both 
wealthy and benevolent, and is often entrusted 
with the charities of other people. 

One rainy afternoon, about six o'clock, 
this lady was returning by boat from Bray, 
rowed by her two nieces, both excellent oars- 
women, when a curious episode happened. 





‘***Make a moment's delay, 


Mrs. Wybrook had called at Maidenhead on 
her way up from the Bray Hospital, where 
she had been visiting the inmates of that 
picturesque almsliouse, and she had cashed 
a cheque at the bank for sixty pounds, as was 
her wont once a fortnight. She carried the 
amount in gold in a small canvas bag. The 
river was deserted, as it was raining heavily, 
and few boats had ventured out in the in- 
hospitable weather. All at once, at the corner 
near the second island, a Canadian canoe shot 
swiftly across the stream, amid the blinding 
rain, and a man with black beard and 
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whiskers raised his hand with a menacing 
gesture. 

“Not a word,” he said abruptly. “ You 
know my business. If you hand me over 
that sixty pounds in gold, without any 
trouble, you can go on your way unmolested. 
Make a moment’s delay, and I fire without 
mercy !” 

Mrs. Wybrook, who is a determined old 
lady of the ancient school, an admiral’s 
widow, answered promptly with great spirit, 
“T shall do nothing of the sort; I will not 


and I fire without mercy !’” 


yield to the threats of a highwayman.” But 
her youngest niece, Miss Gladys Wybrook, 
a timid Girton girl, snatched the bag of 
sovereigns from her aunt’s hand and flung 
it frantically to the robber. He caught it in 
one hand, tossed it up in the air with care- 
less glee like a ball, and recaught it as it fell, 
lifted his hat politely, and darted back round 
the island again. As soon as he was gone 
the ladies raised a shout, but no one heard 
them. They had almost reached Cook- 
ham Lock before they came upon Atkins, 
paddling about quietly in the discharge of 
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his duty amid the torrents of rain which 
were still falling slantwise. 

Atkins was half incredulous at first as to 
the possibility of the rascal having ventured 
to attack ladies in broad daylight and on the 
open river. “Seemed almost like hysteria, 
sir,” he said to me afterwards, “ especially as 
the young lady was so very much agitated.” 
But he returned down stream with them, 
and soon satisfied himself as to the reality of 
their story by finding the man’s revolver 
flung out on the bank just opposite the 
island. It was clear the robber had got rid 
of it in order to avoid suspicion in case he 
was overtaken. Looking down into the river 
close by again, Atkins also discovered the 
canvas bag, an incriminating object, at the 
bottom of the stream; there could be no 
doubt of its identity, as it had the banker’s 
name printed on its side in legible letters. 

Atkins was now convinced that the high- 
wayman must have been calling at the bank 
at Maidenhead when the cheque was cashed 
(since he knew the amount), and must have 
hurried up the river surreptitiously in his 
canoe, creeping close under the trees, before 
Mrs. Wybrook’s party. This gave the 
detective two good clues—first, the revolver, 
which was by a _ Birmingham maker ; 
secondly, the point that the robber must 
have been seen at Maidenhead that evening. 
Atkins himself, most unfortunately, had 
spent the whole afternoon around the 
Cookham Lock, discussing probabilities and 
possible clues with the lock-keeper and his 
assistant. 

I will not weary you with the accounts 
of the two or three subsequent outrages 
(detailed extensively in the daily papers), 
each taking place at the most unexpected 
time, and each, unfortunately, so well planned 
to take place in Atkins’s absence, that that 
astute officer began to suspect either his 
policemen or the lock-keepers of being in 
league with the villain, and giving him 
notice when the detective was away on some 
other part of the river. It seemed now to 
be clear that we must take more active 
measures, and must patrol the whole district 
of the Thames between Bray and Marlow 
with a perfect cordon of policemen. 

While I and my brother High Constable 
in the adjoining county were discussing the 
details of this scheme, so as to adjust the 
expenses between our respective ratepayers 
(for the opposite banks are here occupied by 
sucks and Berks) an unexpected develop- 
ment occurred. I think I had best narrate 
it in the way it occurred to me at the moment. 


Being anxious to watch for myself the 
possibilities of such episodes occurring in the 
evening, I had strolled out one night through 
the riverside path (private) that threads the 
grounds of Taplow Court and Cliveden. | 
had almost reached the first island near the 
marble steps, when I saw in the dusk a skiff 
rowed by two girls coming slowly towards 
me. As it reached the reed bed, I was 
aware of some commotion. Gazing through 
the gloom, I saw the very episode I was 
so anxious to see—a Canadian canoe glided 
suddenly and noiselessly across the bows of 
the row-boat. I rushed down to the bank 
to note what would happen. I could make 
out the pirate raising his hand with the 
revolver. I could hear him cry, “ Halt, 
there! Your money!”-~ Next instant the 
most unexpected incident took place. The 
girls, instead of screaming or turning away, 
rose up resolutely in the boat and seized the 
man with great pluck. One of them pointed 
a revolver in return, the other wrenched the 
weapon from the wretch’s hand. Then I 
saw that the canoe was upset, and the 
assailant was struggling for his life in the 
water. 

I pulled off my coat and boots, and swam 
across to help them secure him. As [ 
approached, one of the girls called out to me 
in a very mannish voice, “ Who are you?” 

* Colonel Venables-Hughes,” I answered, 
“ High Constable of the county.” 

“Oh, it’s you, Colonel, is it?” the voice 
answered, and I recognised it was a man’s. 
Next moment I knew them—the two young 
Wybrooks, brothers of the nieces who had 
been caught before. They were dressed up 
as girls to deceive the pirate. 

It was a capital ruse. But they had counted 
without their host; the rogue was too 
much for them. Taking advantage of the 
momentary diversion created by my arrival 
on the scene, he suddenly shook himself free, 
ducked under their arms with extraordinary 
address, and swam boldly landward. He 
tried to reach the Berkshire shore opposite. 

* Head him, Colonel—head him ! ” Charlie 
Wybrook called out, seizing a scull and getting 
forward. Iswam out again and headed him, 
but the fellow dived under the boat like a 
dab-chick, and came up near the bank. The 
two Wybrooks sculled on as fast as they 
could get their oars in. I struck after him 
for dear life, but that cunning rascal was 
again beforehand with us. He knew the 
bank well, and made down stream for a hard 
spot. I tried to land nearer and_ higher, 
and found myself entangled in mud and 
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‘The girls rose up resolutely in the boat, and seized the man with great pluck.” 
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weeds. It took me half a minute to drag sloping roof and joined us in the pursuit. 


myself ashore with the assistance of the 
Wybrooks. By that time the pirate had 
made good his landing and was striking 
across the fields in the direction of the big 
white house known as the Fishery. 

Charlie Wybrook leaped ashore and bolted 
after him. Charlie was a splendid runner ; 
he won the ’Varsity quarter mile when he 
was an undergraduate at Oriel. As he landed 
he tore off his woman’s hat and skirt, but he 
had still the bodice. Arthur ran diagonally 
across the field—also half man, half woman 

so as to cut off the wretch’s retreat by the 
further end in case he doubled. 

As for me, I made for the opening by the 
footpath to Cookham. But the field, a low 
water-meadow, was intersected with ditches 
both deep and wide, and they hampered us 
greatly. We could see the pirate knew them 
all well, and was evidently acquainted with 
the little bridges here and there, for he never 
turned aside, but made straight in the dusk 
for them. Charlie Wybrook leaped the 
dykes, narrowly escaping a ducking. As for 
Arthur and myself, in the eagerness of the 
pursuit, we ran through them bodily. 

But where was Atkins all this time? | 
drew my whistle twice and blew long and 
loud for him. Strange to say, ubiquitous as 
he had always seemed when danger lowered 
before, he did not now answer. I began ¢o 
fear our prisoner would, after all, escape us. 
Still, Charlie was gaining on him now, when 
all at once he bolted for the garden gate of 
the Fishery. To his evident surprise he 
found it locked; he had not counted on 
that mishap, clearly. I could gather he was 
somebody who knew the ground well, for, 
the moment the gate failed him, he rushed 
madly up the outhouse where the coal is 
kept, and then up the roof of the house, like 
a cat ora monkey. Charlie Wybrook, never 
pausing, followed him as quickly as he him- 
self had mounted. For a second there was 
a desperate struggle on the leads. The two 
men closed, then Charlie threw his man; 
but the rogue rose again unhurt, and twisting 
himself once more with surprising ease out 
of his captor’s grasp, descended straight into 
my arms and Arthur’s. 

How we missed him I really don’t know ; 
but we did miss him. With extraordinary 
agility he ducked as he passed us and seemed 
to slip like an eel through our closing 
fingers. 

“Give him chase, Arthur!” I cried. 
“Give him chase!” And at the same 
moment Charlie came scampering down the 


For half a minute the pirate made as though 
he was going towards the corner by the 
footpath—the most natural mode of escape 
now the garden gate was locked, with its 
high and dangerous spikes—but his cunning 
and swiftness of resource were really marvel- 
lous. No sooner had he separated us, in our 
efforts to head him, than he suddenly and 
unexpectedly doubled back towards the river. 
[ saw what he meant now; he was making 
for the boat again, he would put himself 
across, and escape up the hills on the 
Buckinghamshire side towards Taplow or 
Great Wycombe ! 

“Out him off, Charlie, cut him off!” I 
shouted. ‘ He’s making for the skiff ! ” 

But again we were almost too late. <A 
ditch interposed in our path and stopped us. 
The man’s tactics were masterly. 1 under- 
stood now why he had got off scot-free so 
often; he had a marvellously intimate 
knowledge of the country and its intricacies. 

We made after him for the boat. He 
reached it before us. Jumping in, he seized 
the sculls. But Charlie was too quick for 
him. He followed, and wrested the blade 
with a jerk from the man’s grasp. It was 
now too dark to see much, but Arthur and 
[ followed him. We were all four in the 
boat, and clung hard to our prisoner. It 
was the most exciting hunt I have ever 
taken part in. 

“Tf only Atkins were here!” I cried, 
“ He would have handcuffs with him.” As 
I spoke, that irrepressible creature bounded 
to his feet once more, as if I had stung him, 
half upset the boat, and sprang hastily over- 
board. I saw he was determined not to be 
caught, if he drowned for it. He swam like 
a Water-rat. We rowed after him, and, finding 
all other means fail, Charlie Wybrook gave 
him alight tap on the head with his scull. 
That brought the man to reason. He let 
us come up with him and pull him out of 
the water, though struggling still as hard 
as he could struggle. But he was quite 
exhausted. His breath came and went, and 
he was in a state of collapse. At least, so I 
thought; though, after all the trouble he 
had given us, I deemed it best to take 
nothing for granted. He might be sham- 
ming, and might jump overboard again next 
moment if we relaxed our attention. For it 
was certain, at least, that our captured pirate 
was a man of immense resource and a most 
consummate acrobat. 

“Search his pockets!” I said sternly. 
‘““He may have another revolver concealed 
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about him”; for Charlie Wybrook had 
snatched one away from him in the course of 
the first struggle, when the canoe went over. 

Charlie did as I suggested, Arthur holding 
the man meanwhile, for he still made 
ineffectual attempts at resistance. 

“ This is odd,” Charlie said at last. “ The 
fellow has no more fire-arms, but, of all 
things on earth to come in handy at such a 
minute, he has——a pair of handeuffs !” 

“Pass them over,” I said, still as un- 
suspicious as a child. “ What on earth can 
he want with them, though? However, 
tis the biter bit. 
Charlie ! ” 

We secured 
him at once. 
As soon as his 
Wrists were 
fast, he gave 
up all for lost, 
and lay back 
resignedly in 
the bottom of 
the boat where 
[ laid him. 
To make 
things doubly 
sure, however, 
we tied his 
feet with the 
rope at the 
bow—-what 
we call the 
painter. | 
took the sculls 
and pulled, 
for I was cold 
after my 
ducking. The 
two young 
men, half 
laughing — at 
their success, kept guard over their prisoner. 

As for the baffled wretch, he sat with his 
head held down, his hands manacled, and his 
feet tied with the rope, the very picture of 
despair—wet, downcast, and speechless. He 
seemed thoroughly cowed. He never spoke 
a word till we reached Cookham Lock. 
Before we could tell the lockmen our story, 
however, one of the keepers came alongside 
with strange tidings which added to our 
complication. 

“Heard the news, sir?” he called out, 
recognising me. “ Mr. Symington’s gone off 
his head ; they’ve taken him to an asylum ; 
it appears he never went on the river that 
day at all; it was all a delusion.” 


We'll use them for himself, 





**Well, you know me now, Colonel.” 


Our prisoner rocked himself to and fro 
and muttered in a tone which seemed some- 
how quite familiar to me, “ All a delusion ! 
Only a delusion !” 

We hauled him out, still dripping, and 
held him tight till the constables could come 
up and take him in charge. He was wearing 
a false beard which he had kept through the 
race. Iremoved it and gazed at him. “ Well, 
you know me now, Colonel,” he said gruffly. 
I stood aghast. It was Atkins ! 

We had been employing him as a detective 
to detect himself. He was the Pirate of 
Cliveden Reach—/e had committed all the 
outrages ! 

Before long 
the policemen 
came up and 
took posses- 
sion of him. 
We marched 
him to the 
lock-up. It 
was a melan- 
choly proces: 
sion; every 
one of usknew 
him. As soon 
as the young 
W ¥ b rooks 
had formally 
charged him, 
I held a few 
minutes’ con- 
versation 
alone with the 
prisoner. 

“ Atkins,” J 
said, “ we may 
as well be 
frank with one 
another. I 
need not cau- 
tion you about the use that may be made of 
anything you may say; but I ask you one ques- 
tion, as one who knows you, and not in my 
official capacity-—do you mean to plead guilty 7” 

He hung his head doggedly.“ Oh, it’s all 
up now,” he answered ; “IT may as well b> 
hanged for a sheep asa lamb. I shall pl ad 
guilty to the lot, every blessed job, and throw 
myself on the judge’s mercy. But it was 
you that did this thing! It was you that 
suggested it!” 

“7?” | broke in, astonished. ‘“ How do 
you make that out, Atkins ?” 

He crossed his handcuffed hands between 
his legs with a gesture of despair aud replied 
slowly 
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“By seeming to believe that old fool, 
Teddy Symington.” 

“Then you robbed Mr. Symington?” | 
exclaimed. 

He looked up at me with a malicious 
grin. 

“T’ve made a good business of this sort of 
job for years,” he answered ; “ but it’s all up 
now, and I may as well have done with it. 
I’ve worked many a good burglary or two in 
town, where nobody’d ever suspect a country 
detective; but it was you that set me on 
this. I'd never have thought of it. Robbed 
Mr. Symington ! No, nobody ever robbed 
old Symington, don’t you see. The moment 
he told his story, I could tell he was as mad 
as a hatter; and if it had been me who had 
had to manage it, the man I'd have called in 
would have been the divisional doctor. Old 
Symington took a fancy into his head he’d 
been robbed—robbed on Cliveden Reach— 
and what you said set me thinking. It 
hadn't been done ; but it was easy enough to 
do. You paid for my canoe, and I got a 
light, collapsible one.” 

* Atkins,” I said, drawing back, “I shall 
really have to remind you, after all, that any- 
thing you may say——” 

He looked up at me angrily. 

“Stow it, you old idiot!” he cried. “ Do 
you think I’m telling you all this for any- 
thing except for my own reasons? You'd 
better listen. It'll help you in future in 
your official duties. I bought a canoe and I 
lurked about the river. 1 was there, as a 
detective, authorised to guard the place; and 
I could Jand on the private grounds, pretty 
well where [ liked, and carry my collapsible 
canoe, folded, with me. JI could run along 
the bank twice as fast with it under my arm 
as any two men could scull an ordinary row- 
boat. And [ did run with it, too. I began 
with the Evatt girls; I knew they had good 
jewellery, and I got it all from them. — First, 
I ran along the bank to the reed bed ; there 
[ got in again, and headed down stream, 
pulled my false whiskers off, and came to 
their aid with their bracelets in my pocket. 
It was as easy as pap; and it was you that 
showed it to me.” 
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“ Atkins,” I said severely, “I decline to 
hear any more of this self-incriminating story. 
[t isn’t seemly.” 

He laughed a peculiar laugh. 

* You'd better hear it out,” he said ; “ you 
won't have another chance. Then there was 
that Wybrook woman. She told me a few 
days before that she supposed there wasn’t 
any danger in coming back by daylight, for 
she always brought sixty pounds in gold 
every second Wednesday from the bank at 
Maidenhead. I told her not the least ; and 
the rain coming on at the nick of time, I 
ran down the path with my canoe under my 
ari, stopped her and took it, chucked my 
revolver on shore where I could find it again, 
stuck the money into my pocket, and flung 
away the bag; and not one of you even 
thought of searching my pockets! You 
thought a detective could do no wrong. Oh, 
you're just about as fit to be High Constable 
of a county as I am fit to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury. And [ wish to goodness [ was. 
With fifteen thousand a year, no man has a 
temptation to be anything but virtuous.” 

I withdrew from the cell. 

“ Atkins,” T said, with dignity, “this is a 
painful business. I can listen to no more. 
1 feel 1 must leave you.” 

“ All right, old man,” he answered in a 
most insolent tone. “ Don’t you be afraid. 
/ won't expose your incompetence.” 

Next morning, before breakfast, I was 
surprised to receive a visit from the keeper 
of the lock-up. His face was very grave. 

“Well, Nicholson,” I said, anticipating 
evil from his appearance, ‘ what’s the matter 
this morning ?” 

“This, sir,” he answered. ‘ Atkins has 
poisoned himself. We think he must have 
had prussic acid concealed about him. He 
left this note.” 

I took it and read it. 

“Forgive a dying man one outburst. of 
spleen ; and don’t be too hard on my wife 
and family.” 

It may be weak of me, but I will frankly 
confess it was I who obtained for Mrs. 
Atkins the post of matron to the Upper 
Downton Infirmary. 
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RACING 


IN AUSTRALIA. 


Written and Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 


ORS E- 
racing is 
certainly 
one thing 
which is 
managed 
better in 
Australia 
than in 
any other 
country in 
the world. 
It is also 
safe to say 
that this 
sport is 
better 
managed 


ington, 
the Ep- 
som of 
Victoria, 
than any- 
where else 
in Aus- 
tralia. 





The differences between the conduct of 
racing in Australia and in England would 
take too long to treat fully. In the first place, 
in England, racing is for racing men, the 





IN THE PADDOCK, 


at Klem- 


public being scarcely considered at all. In 
Australia the racecourse is for the people, 
and nothing astonishes the stranger more 
than the perfection of the arrangements for 
the convenience of the public at Flemington, 
the scene of the famous Melbourne Cup. 
Another thing is curious, and that is the 
quiet and orderly behaviour of the crowd at 
this racecourse. In fact, apart from racing, 
it would be difficult to find, all the world 
over, a better behaved or more interesting 
crowd. 

Taken altogether, the race meetings at 
Flemington are among the wonders of the 
world. From the greatest to the smallest 
detail, nothing which ingenuity can devise 
or money procure is omitted. To take one 
instance, the ladies’ boudoirs are as lavishly 
furnished as the rooms of the finest private 
houses. ‘The management provide perfumes 
for general use, and upon the tables are 
placed cushions with needles, ready threaded 
with silk of all colours, so that a lady can 
sew on a button or put in a stitch in case of 
an accident to her toilette. Speaking of 
toilettes, it is generally understood that the 
annual gathering at the Melbourne Cup is, 
in point of dress, one of the greatest functions 
of the world. Magnificent as is the accommo- 
dation for the “ classes,” however, the masses 
are equally well provided for. Behind the 
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grand stand the hill rises and affords a view 
Upon this there is a garden 
Here 


of the course. 
which any English squire might envy. 
the humbler folk can 
“camp out” with their 
picnic baskets and enjoy 
themselves to their hearts’ 
content. Boiling water 
is supplied, so that they 
can have tea in their own 
way without expense. 
This garden is picturesque 
and wild, as though Nature 
had made it, and gives no 
uncomfortable suggestion 
of a need to “keep off 
the grass”; at the same 
time it is perfectly planted 
and kept, and is alto- 
gether an ideal retreat. 
At the back of the grand 
stand are huge letters of 
the alphabet, placed at 
equal distances—this is 
one more of the many 
happy thoughts of the 
secretary for the comfort 
of the public. The inten- 
tion is to provide readily 
distinguishable landmarks 
for people who wish to 
appoint a meeting place for friends. An 
appointment to meet at a given hour at A, B, 
or C, avoids all confusion which might arise 
from naming a less definite trysting place. 
The train service at Flemington is 
admirably managed. There are different 
exits for different parts of the course, and 
when returning, only sufficient people to fill 
one train are allowed on the platform at 
once. You take your seats in comfort, with- 
out any rush or crush. As soon as one train 
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moves off another is ready, and everyone 
gets away without the least inconvenience. 
Coming to the management of the course 
and the racing, there are 
several points upon which 
the Australian institution 
is much better conducted 
than similar places else- 
where. The “starting 
gate” is a remarkable in- 
novation, and works to 
perfection. The use of 
this invention does away 
with all the tricks of 
jockeys, by which some 
make falsestarts purposely 
to fret and tire the cracks. 
The difference between a 
start with the gate and 
one without it is great. 
The regularity and 
machine-like promptitude 
\ of the one, as seen in 
= Australia, makes the start 
ae on the old system, still in 
vogue in England, look 
ridiculous. Considering 
the long delays and un- 
satisfactory starts which 
the English custom in- 
volves, and the frequent 
appeals to the committee against jockeys, it 
will not be surprising if the system Is 
adopted at home. I have sketched the clerk 
of the course on his white charger—an old- 
time racer, I understand—engaged in super- 
intending a start. As the horses cannot pass 
the “gate” until it is raised, there is no 
possibility of any obstreperous ones breaking 
away. It might be supposed that there 
would be some difficulty in getting horses to 
face this strange object, but there is hardly 
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any objection on this score, horses readily 
getting used to it. 
In another sketch I show Mr. George 








THE CLERK OF TILE COURSE, 


Watson, who has officiated as starter at 
Flemingten for many years. When I saw 
this veteran he was sitting in the weighing 
room, having been invalided, and obliged for 
awhile to forego his accustomed duties. 
Some of the bookmakers of Melbourne 
have physiognomies sufficiently striking to 
attract observation, though it would be 
flattery to designate them as _ personally 
attractive. It is otherwise with the ladies, 
and it is somewhat of a surprise 
to a stranger tosee fashionably- 
dressed ladies walking about 
the paddock unattended, ad- 
miring the horses and com- 
paring notes, a thing which 
in England would be con- 
sidered impossible. But then 
it must be remembered that 
every aspect of the pastime is 
different in the two countries, 
and generally the advantage 
is greatly in favour of Aus- 
tralia. In England there is a 
disgraceful disregard of public 
convenience, and, whereas 
from an Australian meeting 
you return home as spick and span as you 
left, in England you are lucky if you reach 
home without having your clothes torn off 
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your backs, ladies in particular finding the 
ordeal extremely trying. In England the 
course is a pandemonium, the rough element 
dominating the situation. In 
Australia, to a great extent, 
this element is absent. 

Yet another difference in 
the actual racing is found in 
the sensational nature of 
Australian steeplechasing as 
compared with the same sport 
in England. Stiff fences and 
huge stone walls are fixed on 
the Australian courses, and 
the way in which the riders go 
at these formidable obstacles 
is sensational and the results 
often startling. Fatal acci- 
dents to horses are of quite 
frequent occurrence, and not 
a few jockeys are killed out- 
right or maimed for life, 
while severe falls with more 
fortunate endings are so 
numerous as to excite no 
notice whatever. It is well 
known that a famous Aus- 
tralian jumper, racing in 
England, failed to obtain a 
place in any of the chief contests simply 
because he lost time and labour in jumping 
high over his obstacles, not understanding 
a fence which is constructed to suit horses 
which can run but not jump. 

The universality of the interest taken in 
racing in Australia is certainly conspicuous. 
Everyone goes to most of the chief races, and 
it is considered quite an ordinary thing for 
ladies to bet on the course. Young people also 
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appear to take an absorbing interest in the 
sport, and not unfrequently are seen indulging 
in the ruling passion for backing the winner. 
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RESIDENT. 


By JoHn ARTHUR Barry. 


Illustrated by 


G. MOontTBARD. 


God save our gracious Queen. 
Send her victorious, 
Happy an’ glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the Queen. 


S the full-throated chorus burst 
on their ears, the _ fierce- 
looking islanders surrounding 
the hollow square of marines 
and bluejackets moved un- 
easily in their places and 

seemed half inclined to bolt. But curiosity 
kept them steady to the end of the verse. 
Then the captain of the Cessorary, drawing 
his sword, gave it a flourish, and the seaman 
at the flagstaff halliards with a jerk broke 
the ball on the summit of the tall pole, loosing 
the Union Jack to the soft land breeze. 
Then, as a royal salute thundered from the 
man-o’-war just inside the reef, answered by 
three hearty cheers ashore, the natives took 
to their heels in earnest, and the annexation 
of Mahmee to the British Empire was an 
established fact. 

“That's all right,” remarked the captain 
of the Cassowary to his first lieutenant. 
“Got the notices posted up, Mr. Brown ? ” 

“On four trees along the. beach, sir, 
replied the other. 

“Must be a brave lot, those fellows,” 
continued the captain, laughing, as at the 
word of command the men formed up and 
marched towards the boats. ‘“ They stood 
our singing like bricks; but the guns were 
too much for ’em.” 

“They didn’t go far,” said the lieutenant, 
pointing to where out of the scrub emerged 
a crowd of natives hideously painted in red 
and black, whole tails of cocks’ feathers 
waving from their reddened mops of hair, 
and armed with spears and bows and arrows, 
which they shook threateningly at the 
strangers. 

“Into the boats. Smart, my lads! 
exclaimed the captain. “ They’re British 
subjects now, and I don’t want any rows.” 

And as they pulled away they could sce 
the islanders, some assembling around ihe 
flagstaff, gesticulating violently, whilst others 
ran down to the white strip of beach and 
danced wildly along it, making a savage 
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picture in their paint and feathers against 
the sylvan background of gently sloping 
terraced hills covered with breadfruit, pan- 
danus, bananas, and cocoa palms. 

“Three more to do?” asked the captain, 
in a business tone, as he lit a cigar. 

“Three more, sir, to finish the Group,” 
replied the first, as if he were speaking of 
coats of paint for the Cassowary. “ Take 
us till day after to-morrow to fix ‘em up 
properly.” 

So, presently, at the other smaller islands 
the same proceedings were gone through, 
varying in no particular from those at 
Mahmee; and then the third-class cruiser 
steamed away back to Australia, whence the 
cable flashed the news across the world, 
causing certain foreign editors to tear their 
hair and write scathing leaders about 
Britain’s greed, and the necessity of, by some 
means (unspecified), putting a stop to her 
grasping earth-hunger. 

* * * * * 

“John,” said the Reverend William 
sryden, “I want you to do something for 
Montague.” 

“ William,” replied the Right Honourable 


John Bryden, “ask me to make you a 
bishop. It will be easier.” 
The two sat in a room in Whitehall. 


One brother was a cabinet minister, the 
other a clergyman in a manufacturing town 
in the North of England. Time after time 
preferment had been offered to the latter 
through his brother’s influence ; but always 
in vain, notwithstanding that his stipend 
was barely adequate to his needs, he being 
that sort of churchman who imagined it his 
mission to sacrifice all thoughts of self in 
ministering to the spiritual and bodily wants 
of perhaps the poorest and most miserable 
set of operatives in the world. He was a 
widower with one son, Montague, a young 
man of twenty-three, who, so far, had not 
ranged himself. Nor, to all appearance, 
would he ever be able to do so. Law and 
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medicine had each in turn received his best 
attention, and cach with the same result 
dire failure. Not that he had any lack of 
brains. So far as they went, he seemed to 
have at least a fair share. But they never 
carried him far enough in the right direction : 
and the hours spent in mastering a difficult 
cannon at billiards, the intricacies of solo 
whist, or ensuring proficiency in similar minor 
social accomplishments, would, if passed over 
his books, have probably seen him safely 
through his “ finals.” 

Thus, at last, quite in despair, his 
father had gone to London to consult 
his brother, and ask that of him he never 
could have been induced to take for him- 
self. But the Right Honourable was 
obdurate. 

“Tf IT could only get him out of the 
country in some 
settled post, need- 
ing not much appli- 
cation and plenty 
of outdoor exer- 
cise,” pleaded the 
clergyman, “I’m 
almost sure 
Montague would 
do well. There’s 
no vice in him.” 

“No; and not 
much else,” grum- 
bled his brother, 
walking down the 
long room and pull- 
ing at his clean- 
shaven upper lip. 
“Shame he cer- 
tainly hasn’t, or he 
wouldnt be con- 
tent to live here 
and sponge on you 
whilst doing the 
man about town. 
I passed him the 
other morning in 
the vestibule of the 
Epicurean, chattering and laughing with 
some other boobies ; and because, I suppose, 
I had on an old coat and an ill-brushed 
hat, the cub scarcely deigned to recognise 
me.” ‘ 

“But, surely, John,” replied the other 
deprecatingly, “ there must be some mistake. 
He always speaks in the most respectful 
terms of you. Probably he was ashamed 
of being seen in such company as he was 
keeping.” The minister grinned as he 
answered, “Well, well, let us hope so, 


“**No, William, I’m afraid 
I can do nothing. 
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William. But you know—or perhaps you 
don't; for, Heaven help you! you know 
nothing except how to assist people and 
let them impose upon you—that positions 
are not made to order for incapables in 
these days as they were fifty years ago. 
Nepotism of the kind you are asking me 
to exercise is quite out of the question. 
Actually, [ couldn't appoint a tide waiter 
without having to answer a dozen questions 
as to the why and wherefore! And one 
of my own name, too! No, William, I’m 
afraid I can do 
nothing.” 

“Tf he could only 
get a chance some- 
where away from 
his present asso- 
ciates,” murmured 
the other. wal | 
would be hard for 
me to let him leave 
the country. But 
I’m so convinced 
it would be for his 
good that I could 
see him go almost 
cheerfully. You 
have often offered 
me preferment, 
John. Couldn't 
you make itappear 
that I refused in 
favour of Mon- 
tague ?” 

“And offer Mon- 
tague the See of 
Wroxeter ?” re- 
plied the other, 
his face softening, 
even as he smiled, 
at sight of his brother’s distress. 
“Well, well, I'll say nothing. If 
he had only ordinary perseverance, or 
even a decent record! Well, well, 
go home to your poverty-stricken 
operatives and pensioners, William. 
I know it’s of no use trying to persuade you 
to spend your life otherwise.” 

And the white-haired, careworn-looking old 
clergyman had to remain satisfied, with, one 
would think, scant hope. But he knew his 
brother ; and in that last speech of his had 
detected more than another might have done. 

And that he was justified in his hopes the 
following letter presently showed : 


“My pear WiiiiAm,—I was speaking 
to Eglinton about Montague to-day. He 
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wants a private secretary, and for your sake 
will take M. on trial for a time. This may 
lead to something abroad if he behaves 
himself. The salary is merely nominal and 
the work hard. But if, as you seem to 
think, there is really something in him, he 
will jump at this chance of showing us what 
it is. —Your affectionate brother, 
“JoHN BRYDEN.” 

“P.S.—TI enclose a note to Eglinton, at 
the Treasury, which M. had better deliver 
forthwith.-—J. B.” 


II. 
LorD EGLINTON was not impressed by his 
new private secretary. 

“There’s no life in the fellow, Bryden,” 
he complained ; “ and a boy of twelve could 
write a better letter. Seems always half 
asleep, too. However, [’m not going to 
deprive him of his chance. Dundas was 
asking me yesterday if I knew of a man 
who'd do to send out as Resident of a group 
of islands we’ve been annexing somewhere. 
He wants a fellow who'll just take things 
easy, and not go making mischief with 
France and Germany, who also own other 
islands not far away. Between ourselves, I 
think it’s been offered to every likely person 
in the Colonial Office and refused. It’s 
£250 a year, board and residence, and a 
steamer, or something of the kind, to go 
fishing in. Well, I at once thought of your 
nephew. He certainly won’t make mischief, 
and he'll maybe develop unsuspected powers 
in a new sphere”—and the Junior Lord 
smiled as he made the suggestion, adding, 
“Perhaps he’d better see Dundas at once, 
if he’s willing to go. J must manage to 
rub along, in any case, with the two men I 
have.” 

This was conclusive, and the very next 
morning his uncle, with a few biting words 
that the young man listened to in silence, 
sent him off to Mr. Dundas, the Colonial 
Under Secretary, carrying Lord Eglinton’s 
recommendation. 

Montague Bryden was tall and thin, slow 
in speech, and with a wearied expression on 
his rather good-looking face; he wore an 
eyeglass, and a light moustache drooped 
from his upper lip, hiding the mouth. He 
was faultlessly dressed and groomed, showed 
breeding, and, spite of the sleepy blue eyes 
and generally listless air, it was hard 
to believe he could be the dead failure 
his friends affirmed him to be; and this 
faint suggestion of possibilities it was that 


perhaps made him all the more disap- 
pointing. But the Under Secretary, who 
was a rare judge of men, after studying 
his visitor for a moment, became suddenly 
doubtful. 

“T hope yon have well considered this 
matter, Mr. Bryden,” said he blandly. “ The 
place is a long way off, and I’m afraid there’s 
no society to speak of. We might—er—in 
time be able to do something better for you. 
But still, of course, if you think it would— 
er—suit——”’ 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Montague, 
smiling pleasantly. “Yes, [ have thought 
it over; and, from what people tell me, it 
doesn’t scem as if I should ever be able to 
do any better. Lord Eglinton says there’s 
not much required of the Governor of the 
place; and the steamer and the fishing 
are a consideration. One rather enjoys the 
notion, too, of ruling over tribes of savages, 
and —er—doing one’s best for them.” 

And the young man smiled again, and 
fixed the secretary with his monocle, whilst 
the latter thought to himself, “ He is a fool, 
then, after all. At first I had an idea he 
might be one of those wandering pegs 
looking for a hole to fit °em, and who, when 
they find it, begin to play old Harry 
generally. Had enough of that sort of 
firebrand lately.” 

“Very well,” he replied aloud ; “we may, 
in that case, consider your appointment 
settled as British Resident—not Governor— 
of the—er—er—lI really forget the name. 
But Mr. Jardine, my secretary, will give you 
every information. Good morning, and a 
pleasant voyage to you.” 

Mr. Jardine, however, seemed very little 
wiser than his chief. Also he appeared too 
much astonished at the prospect of any sane 
man accepting such a billet to do much 
inore than twirl his eye-glass and stare 
curiously at the new Resident. 

“Oh,” he explained at last, consulting a 
memorandum, “the place is called the 
Mahmee Group, four islands, lying between 
8° 24’ south latitude and 159° 14’ east 
longitude. That’s most likely in the Pacific 
somewhere, y’know. But it doesn’t matter 
much, because you'll find out all about ’em 
in Sydney, Australia, where you land first. 
Then you'll learn the best way to get to ’em. 
Should go by the P. and O., if I were you. 
Had a brother once who went to India in 
one of their boats. Wait a bit: there’s the 
chief’s bell.” 

When he returned, he held in his hand a 
note for Montague, requesting the latter to 
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make the best of his way to Sydney, and 
there await further instructions. 

And thus, in due course, Montague Bryden 
landed in the capital of New South Wales, and 
commenced to hunt round after his instruc- 
tions—and found none. Of course, a few 
people had heard of the Mahmees and their 
annexation. But none of these seemed 
inclined to take Montague on his unsup- 
ported statement as the future Resident of 
that or any other group. Certainly, both at 
Admiralty as well as Government House, 
they were civil to him ; but no more. Their 
Excellencies (the Admiral in command on the 


he hated taking the money that his father 
at times pressed upon him. And almost 
before he knew where he was, what with a 
little “ Nap.” on the outward passage, together 
with “ incidentals ” of one sort and another 
ashore, a very short time after landing he, 
to his utter astonishment, found his pockets 
empty. Then his watch went and the rest 
of his jewellery, and then clothes and port- 
manteaus, etc., etc. 

He might have cabled, although to do so 
meant for him a small fortune just then. 
But he never thought of it; and it is 
doubtful whether, in any case, he would 





‘For some nights he slept out of doors in the big wooded space called the Domain.” 


Australian Station claims that title equally 
with a Governor) had, unfortunately for the 
young man, been quite lately taken in—one 
by a sham Italian nobleman, the other 
by a sham English baronet. Thus, in 
the absence of credentials, mere civility, and 
cool civility at that, fell to young Bryden’s 
share. 

Also his money was done, except as much 
as would pay his hotel bill. He had been 
told that where he was going money would 
be of little use. Nor, in any case, could he 
have had more than fifty pounds on leaving 
England. Despite his uncle’s unkind sneer, 


have sent a message. His back was up, 
perhaps for the first time in his life. They 
had forgotten him—careless of everything 
but getting him out of the way. Very well, 
then, they could all go to the deuce, together 
with the incredulous ones on this side who 
had refused to take his word. 

For some nights he slept out of doors in 
the big wooded space called the Domain, 
existing on very little indeed. He was, 
however, not the only one by a great many ; 
and from his bedfellows under the trees he 
heard strange stories, also he saw strange 
sights, during the soft, warm hours of 
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darkness. Then, one day, he found himself 
ata place known as “The Government Labour 
Bureau,” and was presently chosen by ballot 
member of a gang of men engaged on some 
relief works established to aid the unem- 
ployed. 

And here for a month, with aching back 
and blistered hands, he plied pick and shovel 
and barrow, sleeping as he had never slept 
before, eating as he would have thought it 
impossible to eat. 

But at last his and his gang’s time was up, 
and they had to give way to others. So, 
with a pound or two of the first money he 
had ever earned in his moleskins, tanned, 
fit, and actually exultant, he went back to 
his old quarters under the Moreton Bay fig 
trees preparatory to going “up country,” 
whither the Bureau was presently sending 
many men to cut scrub and clear land. 

His particular tree was in the outer 
Domain, opposite the drinking fountain, near 
the side gate of the Botanic Gardens. Lying 
on the bench there one night, smoking and 
thinking, without any regret, of the old life, 
he suddenly heard a cry for help. Another 
moment, and he was scattering a quartette 
of night-hawks, who already had their man 
down and half choked, and were “running 
the rule over him” in most approved Domain 
fashion. Picking up their victim as the 
thieves fled, and assisting him to a seat, 
Montague soon found that he was neither 
very much hurt, nor that, luckily, had he lost 
anything. 

“ Holy Moses!” exclaimed the man, ten- 
derly feeling his throat. “ If it hadn’t been 
for you I was done! Twenty pounds in 
gold an’ as much more in notes I’ve got on 
me. Phew—a narrersqueak! I was comin’ 
across from Rushcutter’s, an’ took what I 
thought was the shortest track. Here, sonny, 
here’s five notes for your whack o’ the fun. 
No? Why? Are ye settin’ here at two 
o'clock in the mornin’ for a lark, then ? ” 
And the elderly, grizzled, mahogany-faced 
man turned and scrutinised his companion 
by the light of the moon. 

“Well,” he continued, in an apologetic 
tone, “sorry I spoke, but I thought ye was 
hard up, an’, by the talk 0’ ye, aswell. Lot's 
of ’em comes down alongside the Dancin’ 
Jane, poor chaps, to beg a feed. I’m off to 
the Islands in the mornin’, and if ye won’t 
take any money, by gosh! you'll have to 
come aboard straightway an’ have a drink 
with old Tom Stone. She’s my own, every 
timber of her, an’ as pritty a bit o’ stuff as 
sails out o’ Port Jackson.” 


ITT. 
“ Wuart islands are you going to?” asked 
Montague, as, after some more persuasion, 
he decided to accompany the sailor. 

** South Sea, o° course,” replied the other, 
“an’ more particularly a clump of ’em called 
the Mahmees, which I suppose you never 
heard on. An’ let me tell youo——” But 
here, to his surprise, the young man burst 
into such a shout of laughter as made the 
flying foxes flap away scared from their feast 
of wild figs overhead. 

“ Well, now what’s bit you?” asked the 
captain and owner of the Dancin’ Jane testily. 
“Ts it the name, or d’ye think I can’t find 
my road there, eh ?” 

“No, no,” replied Montague, still quivering 
with suppressed merriment; “I can assure 
you it’s nothing of the kind. Certainly, the 
name did strike me curiously, but * 

“Pish !” exclaimed the other. ‘“ That’s 
nothin’ to some o’ the names down yonder. 
But, as I was goin’ to tell ye, it’s the finest 
private copra patch in the Islands, an’ it’s 
me, ‘Tom Stone, as is the only man that’s 
got the workin’ of it. They’re talkin’ ’bout 
sendin’ out a feller from home to act as 
Res’dent Govw’nor or somethin’ o’ the kind ; 
but if he interferes with me, the nigs there'll 
give him a rough time of it, you bet !” 

At this Montague laughed more than ever, 
bat, seeing his companion becoming offended, 
he apologised ; then, acting on a sudden 
determination, told his story in full as they 
walked along deserted Cireular Quay and 
round to Milson’s Point, where the vessel 
lay. 

Only by a muttered oath or expression of 
wonder did the old skipper interrupt the 
story, until, as Montague ended, he gave a 
long whistle and exclaimed with unquestion- 
ing faith— 

“Well, may I be shot! No wonder ye 
laughed ! Of all the ram goes! Why, only 
yesterday I meets Mr. Brown, first lieutenant 
o’ the Cassowary, and says he, ‘ Hello, Stone !’ 
he says, pokin’ fun like; ‘I hear you've 
taken possession o’ that group we *nexed the 
other day. Be careful, you know, ‘cause 
there’s a Res’dent—a reg’lar tight hand— 
comin’ out presen’ly. You an’ the Dancin’ 
Jane had best be careful. Somebody told 
me you took down a cargo o’ square gin an’ 
second-hand sniders lasi trip.’ ©’ course,” 
continued the captain, as they crossed the 
gangway of a fine two-hundred-ton topsail 
schooner and descended into a snug little 
sea-parlour, “ that was gammon—mostly. All 
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the same, those nigs on Big Mahmee won't 
do a hand’s turn for any trader only Tom 
Stone. An’ ho! ho! ho! here’s the real, 
genuin’, bony-fidy Res’dent ackshally in the 
abin 0’ the Dancin? Jane. Well, dash my 
buttons, if I don’t take ye to your country 
an’ interdooce ye to your subjecks myself. 
An’ look here, Mr.—-er—Bryden,” went on 
the captain, as he placed glasses and a 
decanter of whisky on the table, “ you accept 
a loan from me of as much as’ll get all your 
togs an’ luggage an’ stuff out 0’ uncle’s paws 
—twenty, thirty notes if you wants it. An’, 
instead 0’ sailin’ this mornin’, I’ll just haul 
into the Stream an’ get away on the evenin’ 
tide. How/'ll that do?” 

* But,” replied Montague, “how do you 
know that I’m not the impostor those other 
people evidently considered me ? ” 

“See it in your face,” said the skipper 
promptly. “Them big bugs yonder’s too 
suspicious to live. Now, you take this stuff ; 
I'd ha’ lost it last night on’y for you. An’ 
after breakfast cut along to the Monter Pity,* 
or wherever uncle lives, an’ come back 
aboard the Dancin’ Jane as slap-up Res’dent 
British Cominissioner 0’ the Mahmee Group. 
Bah! d’ye think I don’t know an honest 
man when I sees him ? ” 

And Captain Stone felt thoroughly justified 
in his opinion when, later, Montague Bryden 
came on board the Danming Jane looking a 
very different man to the one in whom Mr. 
Dundas had so nearly detected the hidden 
seed of that energy and purpose which, but 
for the experiences of the last month or two, 
might never have quickened. The process 
of getting his back up, no less than that of 
having had to stiffen it by manual labour, 
added to hunger, the key of the street, and 
hard beds in the open, had proved the 
salvation of the peg now making towards its 
appointed hole in the world’s cribbage-board, 
and of whose material the shrewd Secretary 
had for just a minute been so doubtful. 

“ What’s the matter with old Stone ?” 
asked the captain of the Cassowary of his 
first lieutenant that evening, as they watched 
the graceful Dancing Jane moving past the 
warship and down the Harbour, gay with 
bunting from the end of her tapering jib- 
boom right over her lofty masts to the main 
boom end. 

“Old chap’s birthday, I expect, sir,” re- 
plied Mr. Brown. “ I-suppose he’s off to 
the Mahmees again ! ” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if we have to follow 


* Mont de Piété. 
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shortly,” replied the captain, “when the 
Resident arrives. We're sure to have the 
job of taking him down.” 


IV. 

“ HELLO!” exclaimed Captain Stone, as, 
after a quick run, the Dancing Jane came 
in sight of the anchorage at Big Mahmee. 
“Here’s a go!- There’s Johnny France 
wipin’ John Bull’s eye! Now, Mr. Bryden, 
you've got to go to work, sir, an’ tell ’em it 
can’t be done at no price.” 

And, indeed, just within the reef lay a 
white warship, the Tricolour floating from 
her gaff, as it also did from a staff ashore on 
nearly the same spot as that on which the 
Cassowary had hoisted the British flag at 
the annexation. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Bryden, 
almost before the schooner’s anchor was 
down, boarded L’Aiiral Villeneuve, and in 
excellent and fluent French explained priority 
of occupation and demanded the removal of 
the Republic’s flag. 

Very politely the French commander 
declined doing any such thing. He had 
heard of no British occupation, he affirmed. 
Returning from a prolonged cruise, he had, 
by the merest inspiration, thought it might 
be as well to secure this unclaimed group 
for his Government. He was in despair, 
desolated and distressed beyond expression. 
But monsieur would understand that it was 
finally impossible to do as he requested. 
Whereupon, without any delay, Bryden went 
ashore with all the Dancing Jane’s hands 
armed with revolvers and Winchesters that 
old Stone produced from odd corners, hauled 
down the French flag, and in its place 
hoisted the Union Jack, before the warship 
guessed what they were about. Then there 
was sapristi-ing and sacré-ing, and the 
Amiral’s boats pulled ashore full of armed 
soldiers and sailors, whilst the little knot of 
the Jane’s men, encouraged by Bryden and 
Stone, mustered under the flag, and every- 
thing seemed ripe for a very pretty row. 

Suddenly Stone, catching sight of a dark 
face in the scrub, shouted something in the 
native language, and an Islander came 
cautiously out—a big fellow with one arm 
hanging useless at his side and dripping 
blood. Running to the Captain, whom he 
evidently recognised, he chattered rapidly. 
Then, at a cry from him, two others emerged, 
also wounded. Around the neck of one was 
coiled a Union Jack, whilst on the back 
of the other was stuck a square of calico 
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once covered with print, but on which now, 
by stress of wear, the only words visible 
were “God save the Queen” in big black 
letters. 

“ There y’are, Mr. Bryden!” shouted Stone, 
as he unwound the flag and waved it in the 
face of France ; “there’s proof for the Wee 
Wees!* The beggars ! they’ve been shootin’ 
at the nigs, too, to celebrate the occasion. 
Make it hot, sir, for’em. British subjects, 
yknow. Pitch it into ’em, sir. An’ see, 
yonder there’s the stump o’ the Cassowary’s 
staff as the nigs chopped down. Slap war— 
bloody war—at em, sir.” 

And Bryden, nothing loth, marched up to 
the French captain and, showing him the 
native to whose back the calico stuck like a 
porous plaster—showing him too the Union 
Jack and the site upon which it had been 
hoisted—gave him very forcibly to understand 
that not only would his Government have to 
pay the British piper a high price for his 
dance, but that his own commission was 
worth at that very moment no more than so 
much waste paper. 

Calling off his men, the officer, looking 
very uncomfortable as he realised that he 
had most likely made a big mistake, came 
forward and began to explain. The shooting, 
he said, had been occasioned by the natives 
themselves, who interrupted the annexation 
proceedings. But, save for a few wounded, 
no damage was done. No doubt it was a 
serious matter, as J/onsieur le Gouverneur 
represented, this firing upon the subjects of 

sritain ; still, considering it was done in 
complete ignorance! Nor could anything be 
more repulsive to his feelings or to those of 
the gallant men he commanded, than the 
remotest idea of insulting the British flag. 
Therefore, if Monsieur would accept an 
apology for this most unfortunate contrefemps, 
his marines should fire a volley in salute. 
After which, it might be as well if all 
adjourned aboard the Amira! and drank 
each other’s healths, and those of the great 
and friendly countries they represented. 

And upon the whole, considering that he 
had no credentials to produce warranting 
his interference, Bryden thought he might 
do worse, although he doubted extremely 
Capitaine de fréeyate Lenormand’s so strongly- 
professed ignorance of former occupation. 
However, both parties presently fraternised, 
and had a good time on board the Amiral, 
whose commander served out many gifts 


* Native appellation for the French in most of the 
S. S. Islands. 
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for the wounded natives, to be presented 
through Stone. 

And that the latter had not overrated his 
influence with the Islanders was evident by 
the manner in which they crowded to the 
beach with offerings for the Dancing Jane 
as soon as the news of her arrival spread. 
All the same, the old captain warned 
Montague always to carry his revolvers. 

*“There’s worse nigs than these,” said 
Stone. “ Still I wouldn’t trust °em further’n 
I could chuck the Dancin’ Jane with my two 
hands. Round t’other side, where I used 
mostly to lie, ’ve got a lot of ’em makin’ 
copra. That'll be the best place for 
Gover’ment House. As soon as Frenchy 
clears, we'll go there. Better anchorage, 
better water, better everythin’.” 

So, hardly was the big white ship hull 
down than the Dancing Jane got her anchor ; 
and with half-a-dozen chiefs on board—all 
by this time thoroughly convinced of the 
superiority of the original flag and its owners 

sailed into a beautiful little bay on the 
eastern or lee side of Mahmee, where Stone 
had established his headquarters. 

And here, setting natives and his own men 
to work, the Captain soon had a house up 
and ground cleared for the new Resident, who, 
on his part, applied himself assiduously to 
gain the confidence of the Islanders and 
understand their ways. And he succeeded 
so well that old Stone swore he was a born 
administrator, and that no better man could 
have been chosen for the post. 


7. 
MEANWHILE, in certain official Sydney circles, 
there was dismay. Justas Montague Bryden 
started on his journey, the usual unexpected 
war scare had set in, obscuring completely 
for a time all recollection of the Mahmees 
and their unauthorised Resident. 

Then, when the scare blew over, by some 
blunder the papers accrediting Bryden had 
found their way to Brisbane, remained there 
for a month or two, and then at last 
been forwarded to their proper destination. 
Exactly six months had elapsed since the 
first appearance of Montague in Sydney, and 
the consternation of the authorities when 
they realised that they had coldly rejected the 
bona-fide Resident and sent him empty away, 
instead of to the Mahmees, was almost 
ludicrous. 

And the worst of it was that he could be 
found nowhere. Detectives were set to work, 
and consternation turned to horror when 
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presently his name was discovered on the 
books of the Labour Bureau. The nephew 
of a Cabinet Minister working with the un- 
employed! The Very Uppermost Official 
Circle, to whose members letters of intro- 
duction were enclosed,and by whom Montague 
had been received more than suspiciously, 
were at their wits’ ends. 

After some time and much trouble, it was, 
however, made pretty certain that a person 
answering to Bry- 
den’s description 
had long ago sailed 
in the Dancing 
Jane for the South 
Sea Islands. And 
thereupon the 
Admiral himself, 
forsaking the flag- 
ship, shifted his 
pennant to the 
Cassowary and 
went to look for 
the Dancing Jane, 
meeting her laden 
to the hatches 
with copra just 
this side of New 
Caledonia. 

“What have 
you done with the 
passenger you had 
when _ leaving 
Sydney?” asked 
the captain of the 
Cassowary, as old 
Stone stepped on 
to the quarter- 
deck out of his 
boat. 

“You mean 
Montague Bryden, 
Esquire, British 
tes‘dent o’ the 
Mahmee Group?” 
replied Stone ei 
pompously. 

“ Yes, of course, 
of course!” hastily put in the Admiral, who 
was standing by. “ But how did it come 
about that he went there with you, if he 
really is there ?” 

“ Oh, he’s there right enough,” replied the 
other, “ an’ a good job he got there when he 
did! Just in time to stop Johnny France 
*nexin’ the lot. Nearly had a row as it was. 
You bet the Res’dent’s head’s screwed on all 
right. An’as to why I took him down, well, 
Sir James, you ought to know the reason as 





But how and where did you meet Mr. Bryden first, 
Captain ?’” 


well as I do,” continued the old man with a 
chuckle. ‘ Anyhow, you'll find him at Port 
Eglinton, if he ain’t away at the other 
Islands.” 

“Take a glass of wine, Captain Stone,” 
remarked the Admiral with a sigh of relief, 
“before you go back to your ship. I should 
like to hear about that French episode.” 

“Well,” replied old Stone as he went be- 
low, “I don’t know that there was any 
episode, Sir James, 
but I never seen 
a thing _ better 
done than when 
the young feller 
gets us all ashore 

hardly — waitin’ 
for the Jane to 
let go—an’, calm 
an’ cool as you 
like, pulls down 
the French flag 
hand over hand 
an’ hystes the 
Jack. Then, 0’ 
course, the Wee 
Wees comes at us 
spittin’ like cats. 
But Mr. Bryden 
could pay out 
parley-vous as fast 
as them. An’ 
when presen'ly [ 
finds the Casso- 
wary’s Jack round 
one nig’s neck, 
an’ ‘God save the 
Queen ’ at the end 
0’ another’s back 

why, things , 
calmed down a 
bit.” 

“But how and 
where did you 
meet Mr. Bryden 
first, Captain ?” 
asked the Ad- 
miral insinua- 
tingly ; “that’s what’s puzzling me.” 

“ An’ that, Sir James,” replied old Stone 
as he finished his wine, “is a question I 
must leave the Res’dent himself to answer 
when you see him.” 

Ere this, however, Montague Bryden’s 
immediate chief—the High Commissioner 
of Poly-, Micro-, and Melanesia, together with 
all other spots and dots coloured pink on the 
map of the South Seas, and bearing under- 
neath them the bracketed legend “ r.”— 
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had looked up the new Occupation and found 
its Resident. Found him quite alone amongst 
his subjects, too. Also with them perfectly 
in hand, and—so long as he neglected no 
ordinary precautions—devoted to him. 

When the High Commissioner appeared 
at Port Eglinton, Montague and his troops 
had just successfully repulsed a raid of head- 
hunters, killed some and lodged others in 
the calaboose, or gaol, which, together with a 
council house, were amongst recent improve- 
ments. 

To the Commissioner Montague told his 
story, having to repeat it when in a few 
days the Cassowary appeared with the 
Admiral. 

“T always was a duffer at home,” he 
wound up simply, “and even in Australia, 
you see, I couldn’t get on. But amongst 
these chaps here [’m all right. We agree 
first class together. Of course, they kick 
over the traces at times; but a word or 
so from me’s generally enough to bring ’em 
to reason. Doesn’t require any brains, this 
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sort of business, I suppose; that’s why it 
suits me.” 

And the Admiral smiled at the High 
Commissioner, who smiled back again in 
sympathy. 

And, very certainly, no one was more 
dumbfounded than Montague Bryden when, 
not long afterwards, in a list of Birthday 
Honours he saw his name, with the letters 
C.M.G. following. Nor, at least so it is 
rumoured, will it be a great while till another 
letter--a K.—may be placed before them. 
For—so at any rate has been heard to say 
the Right Honourable John Bryden —* we 
have, sir, very few more promising young 
men of action than my nephew, Montague, 
in the service abroad.” 

And, curiously enough, when all the rest 
of the South Seamen are growling about the 
scarcity of copra—worth £7 per ton in these 
bad seasons—never has the Dancing Jane been 
known to return without a full cargo, even 
should the Resident of the Mahmees have to 


make a special requisition for the purpose. 
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COUNTY 


CRICKET 


GROUNDS. 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 


HE premier place amongst Eng- 
| lish county cricket grounds— 
indeed, amongst those of the 
world — must be given to 
Lord’s, the famous ground of 
the Middlesex County Club. 
It is only fair to say, however, that Lord’s 
does not derive this pre-eminence from its 
being the county ground, but from its being 
the ground of the M.C.C., the recognised 
authority on modern cricket. Founded by 
one Thomas Lord in the last century, and 
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named after him, the enclosure at St. John’s 
Wood is not only the oldest English first- 
class ground, but even to-day it is still one 
of the most beautiful in its surroundings 
and situation. Once inside the ground, you 
might easily suppose yourself to be miles 
away from the bustling city, the trees and 
flowers giving the whole place quite a country 
air. 

Taken in its whole extent, Lord’s is about 
the biggest of English cricket grounds, 
covering an area of nearly sixteen acres ; 


but only nine of these form the real portion 
of the field of play on the occasion of 
matches. Thus Lord’s falls behind some 
other grounds in this particular. But it 
upholds its reputation in most other points. 
Its pavilion is superb; no other cricket 


ground has one that is even its rival. In 
extent it occupies nearly the whole of the 
Grove End Road side of the-ground, and is 
capitally designed and fitted for the various 
uses it has to serve. 

One noticeable thing at the Middlesex 


(Briggs. 


A_SNAP-SHOT VIEW OF LORD'S, THE COUNTY GROUND OF MIDDLESEX. 


county ground is the care and comfort 
bestowed upon the spectators, as compared 
with many other similar places that will be 
hereafter mentioned. Comfortable seats go 
all round the ground, in most places covered 
by awnings which prove equally serviceable 
in sunny or windy weather, to say nothing 
of wet. And everybody can see; the field 
of play is not too great. As to the wicket 

well, it is nearly always in the best of 
condition, as, of course, one expects from 
the M.C.C. But then they don’t let Tom, 
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Dick, and Harry scamper over it on every 
available occasion, as so many other places do. 

Lord’s not only stands first in the matter 
of size, comfort and appearance amongst 
English cricket grounds, but naturally from 
its long career, its important position, and 
its relation to the M.C.C.—more than to 
the Middlesex County Club—it boasts some 
of the noblest tradi- 
tions and records of 
English cricket. It 
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half-dozen batsmen who have performed this 
feat. Barnes, the Nottingham man, for M.C.C. 
v. Leicestershire, 1882, scored 266 ; and this 


is the highest innings that has ever been’ 


scored at Lord’s since 1820, when Mr. Ward 
scored 278. On this ground Jesse Hide, for 
Sussex v. M.C.C., took four wickets with 
four consecutive balls in 1890. 

As may be gathered 
from its size and shape 
—Lord’s is nearly 





is the only ground 
where there is habitu- 
ally a large attend- 
ance of the fair sex of 
the fashionable world ; 
and such matches as 
Oxford v. Cambridge 
and Eton v. Harrow 
could not possibly be 
the same anywhere 
else that they are at 
Lord’s. All the Uni- 
versity matches since 
1851 have been played 
here, and it is sur- 
prising how keenly 
some ladies follow the 
game, though from 
others the poor in- 
ferior male spectator 
often hears some curi- 
ous cricket  tit-bits. 
Thus, when Middlesex 
played Sussex here last 
August, the writer 
happened to be near 
asweet young thing of 
twenty, whose cousin 
of twenty-five was 
acting as guide and 
chaperon ; and when 
C. B. Fry hit Cunliffe 
for four, amidst ap- 
plause, she innocently 
asked “ why they were 
clapping.” When 
the cousin replied 








square — boundary 
hits are not very long 
in some places, though 
diagonally they would 
allow, I believe, of a 
“six” being run. 
W. G. Grace has hit 
a ball more than once 
clean out of the play- 
ing area, and struck 
the clock on the south 
side of the ground, 
but without breaking 
it. Asimilar feat was 
done during a match 
last season. Lord’s 
has many glories and 
a great past. All true 
lovers of cricket will 
desire that its future 
may be equally 
glorious. 
Lancashire’s two 
great cricket grounds 
for county matches 
are the well-known 
Old Trafford at Man- 
chester, and the Aig- 
burth ground at 
Liverpool. The 
former is by far the 
most important, since 
all the season’s 
“home” matches, ex- 
cept about three or 
so, take place on it. 
It was in 1864 that 
contests first took 














kindly that it was a 
fine hit, she sweetly 
smiled and said, “ Yes, 
it was nice of that bowler to bowl him such 
a nice ball to hit so far, wasn’t it?” And 
when all the men around grinned, the cousin 
looked as if he had made up his mind, and 
that it should be “ Never more ! ” 

It was at Lord’s in 1893 that Stoddart, 
for Middlesex v. Notts, scored over 100 in 
each innings, thus ranking among the noble 


A FANCY SKETCH IN *‘ NATURAL HISTORY.” 


place here under the 
name of the “ County 
of Lancashire,” and they have been con- 
tinuous each season since. 

The Old Trafford ground suffers, like that 
of Bramall Lane at Sheffield, from being 
in the centre of a large town. Like its 
Yorkshire rival, its wickets are not always 
as good as those on some other grounds, and 
like it, too, it has had a great and celebrated 
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past. There is much similarity in another 
way between them. Just as the Yorkshire 
crowd most appreciate a contest with the Red 
Xose, so the Lancashiremen prefer to watch 
a struggle at Old Trafford against their great 
rivals of the past.. Thus it comes that as 
the record attendance on a Yorkshire ground 
was at a match against Lancashire, so that of 
the Old Trafford enclosure was for Lancs 7. 
Yorks in 1895, when 27,000 were present on 
the first day. The next record was at a 
similar contest in 1898, when 22,554 paid on 
the opening day. 

The playing portion of Old Trafford is 
about seven acres in extent, so that in size 
the whole ground will bear comparison with 
most others. Of course Old Trafford boasts 
a spacious pavilion. Many great feats, 
including some 
records, are con- 
nected with the 
ground, Here 
were made both 
thesmallest innings 
Lancashire ever 
totalled, 25—v. 
Derbyshire, in 1871 
—and also the 
smallest innings 
ever made against 
the county, viz., 17, 
singularly enough, 
by Derbyshire 
again, in 1888. At 
Old Trafford, in 
1885, Mr. V. E. 
Walker, for Mid- 
dlesex, took all the 
ten Lancashire 
wickets in one 
innings ; whilst in 
1888 Briggs performed a very remarkable 
feat against Derbyshire, by taking no less 
than 13 wickets for 35 runs in the two 
innings. It would seem that Derbyshire 
matches at Old Trafford are always exciting 
for somebody or other! But the greatest 
feat in bowling, since it constitutes a record 
in first-class matches I believe, occurred at 
Old Trafford in 1882, when G. Nash, against 
Somersetshire, took five wickets with five 
successive balls ! 

A laughable incident occurred here at the 
refreshment rooms one year, when a party of 
young men, having ordered some eatables, 
monopolised the windows, which commanded 
a capital view of the game, and, after their 
meal, refused to move, though other cus- 
tomers were waiting. Although policemen 
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were summoned, they could not be dislodged. 
But the proprietor hit on a happy expedient 
Instead of using brute force, he simply 
engaged two men outside to whitewash the 
windows. The offending youths soon cleared 
out ! 

The Aigburth ground, at Liverpool— 
Lancashire’s “understudy” of a county 
enclosure—can boast of having, at any rate, 
one record to its credit. Here, in July, 1885, 
Briggs and Pilling scored 173 runs for the 
last wicket, this being a “ best on record.” 

This ground has generally a good wicket, 
and, though not largely used for county 
matches, i3 often in use for Lancashire’s con- 
tests with the Universities, and for first-class 
matches v. so-called “Lancs” teams. It is 
somewhat surprising, considering the size of 
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the county, that Lancashire’s matches never 
go to the north or central portion of it. But 
so it is. Old Trafford is the traditional 
Lancashire cricket ground, as for many years 
it is likely to be. 

Probably no ground in the world is better 
known than the Oval, which has since 
1854 belonged exclusively to the Surrey 
County Cricket Club. The latter had been 
remodelled, so to speak, in 1845, and when 
the Montpelier Club, which had transformed 
what was an old kitchen garden into the 
cricket ground now known as “ The Oval,” 
helped to form the new Surrey Club in 1854, 
the ground also was transferred to the 
County Club. 

As everyone knows, the Oval is so called 
from its shape. It has an area of about 
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eleven acres, and is situated in that portion 
of London known as Kennington, close to 
Kennington Church, and near Vauxhall 
Station. The Oval has always had a good 
reputation for its wickets, and a Surrey 
crowd, too, is a thing that has become famous. 
But the most enthusiastic Surreyite could 
not describe the ground as “ pretty,” with 
those gasometers close by staring him in the 
face. The accommodation for the enormous 
crowds that gather here also leaves very 
much to be desired. Nor can the Oval be 
described as “ comfortable ” for the spectator. 
There is about as much shade on a broiling 
summer day as there is on the Sahara. 

The old pavilion has been replaced this 
year by a new erection, which is a matter for 
congratulation. Few crowds are more en- 
thusiastic (when Surrey is doing well !) than 
those at ve Oval, and it must be allowed 
that on few grounds have the spectators 
more often cause for enthusiasm, since this 
ground has been the scene of some of 
the most memorable events in modern 
cricket. 

There have only been six cases of first-class 
county matches ending in a “tie,” and, singular 
to say, all six have occurred at this cricket 
ground, five of them when the match was 
Surrey v. some other county, and the other 
Gentlemen v. Players in 1883. Here also 
was the largest attendance on record at any 
cricket match, viz., that of Surrey v. Notts, 
in August, 1892, when 63,763 persons paid 
for admission during the three days, of whom 
nearly half, 30,760, came on the first day. 
The Oval ‘also hoids the record of the 
highest score for the first wicket, Abel and 
Brockwell making, in August last year, 379 
for Surrey 7 . Hampshire, thus beating by 
one run ihe ‘Sheffield record of Brown and 
Tunnicliffe a few weeks earlier. 

Amongst other notable feats performed on 
the Surrey ground may be mentioned the 
great Caffyn’ s bowling record in 1862, of 24 
overs, against Kent, for 7 7 runs and 7 wickets ; 
Martin’s taking 6 wickets for 11 runs, in 
1872,7. M.C.C.; Lohmann’s 8 for 18 runs, 2. 
Hants, and Beaumont’s 6 for runs, 7”. 
Middlesex, both in 1885; and Richardson’s 
bowling, 7. Warwickshire, in 1893, when he 
took 4 wickets with 4 consecutive _ balls. 
In the season of 1868, Pooley the stumper, 
in the match Surrey v. Sussex, ‘stumped 4 and 
caught 8, which is a record in first-class 
matches for the wicket-keeper ; whilst in 
1880, Surrey only made 16 in their first 
innings 7. Notts, which score included no 
less than 7 “ducks” ! 
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The Oval is a larger ground than many 
people would suppose on first seeing it, as its 
area given above will show ; but this is further 
proved by the fact that only once has a ball 
ever been hit clean out of the ground by a 
batsman in, a county match, and that feat 
was performed by Mr. K. J. Key when play- 
ing for Surrey v. Kent in 1887. Hearne was 
the suffering bowler. 

No mention of the Oval would be com- 
plete without noting the fact that here first 
appeared, in 1861, the covered scoring box 
and the telegr aph board, of which Surrey 
were the pioneers. Surrey were also the first 
to give “talent sovereigns,” which used to 
be presented to the recipient at the close of 
his innings, on his returning to the pavilion ; 
but as this often led to confusion, the later 
method was adopted. Only on two occasions 


has Surrey ever played “home” matches 
away from the celebrated ground, viz., in 


1854, when the Notts match took place at 
Godalming, and, in the same year, when both 
Sussex matches were at Brighton. 

In leaving the glories of the famous Oval, 
one cannot but recall the figure of Craig, the 
Surrey poet, so well known to every habitue 
of the ground. He comes up smiling every 
time Surrey plays, and is as much a fixture as 
the rest of Surrey’s property. His quips and 
sallies ve Surrey’s glories and Abel’s triumphs 
cause endless mirth and laughter. 

Yorkshire has in recent years, and with 
much success, adopted the method of Kent 
and Gloucestershire, and played its matches 
in various. parts of the broad-acred shire 
rather than on one particular ground. Still 
most of its encounters, and all the more 
important ones, are always relegated to 
Sheffield, Leeds, or Bradford. 

Bramall Lane ground, at Sheffield, was 
at one time the regular county venue of all 
Yorkshire’s “home” matches. But its turf 
has been wearing for years, and the sooty 
atmosphere of the cutlery town is not calcu- 
lated to raise velvety turf on a ground 
surrounded by buildings on every side. For 
many seasons there has been reason to com- 
plain of the wicket there, and this, no doubt, 
aided in the development of other Yor kshire 
cricket grounds. But though some of its 
glories are departed, Bramall Lane will 
always be the classic ground of Yorkshire 
county cricket, for with it will ever be 
associated the names of Ulyett, Emmett, 
Ephraim Lockwood, and Freeman, and these 
will never die whilst cricket lives. It was at 
Bramall Lane, so the story goes, that George 
Ulyett, that terrific “ hitter,” once drove a 
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ball clean out of the ground, over the 
boundary street, over the row of houses, and 
into an attic window of a house in the next 
street, probably the biggest hit on record. 
This will impress one more after seeing 
Bramall Lane ground, which is not small by 


any means, the 
playing portion 
being over 
seven acres. 
Here also 
Wootton, for 
All England 7. 
Yorkshire in 
1865, took all 
ten wickets in 
one innings; 
and here J. T. 
Brown and 
Tunnicliffe— 
the Yorkshire 


“ciant” and 
the Yorkshire 


“little un”. 
made, 7’. Sussex 
last year, the 
enormous score 
of 378 for the 
first wicket, a 
record till the 
Surrey one of 
379 a month or 
so later. An- 
other record 
enjoyed by 
Yorkshire is 
that of the first 
three men in 
an innings each 
scoring over 
100, which was 
done against 
Kent in 1887, 
by Hall, Ulyett 
and Lee. 

The Bradford 
ground at Hor- 
ton Park was 
the scene of the 
memorable 
benefits of Peel 
and Hunter. 
a at of 


“ Bobby ” holds the record amongst benefits, it. 
above £2,000 being the amount handed 
Yet on the last day, owing to the 
early finish, only £65 was taken! Hunter's 
benefit here last year realised over £2,000 
for him, with subscriptions ; for Yorkshire 


over. 
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people seem to think that 


with Lancashire as the 
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BROWN AND TUNNICLIFFE, AFTER THEIR RECORD STAND FOR FIRST 
WICKET, AT BRAMALL LANE, SHEFFIELD. 


the second innings, and 
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the acme delight 


of a cricket match is to have a “ benefit,” 
at Bradford ground, for one of their “ pets,” 


opponents. The 


Wars of the Roses are not over yet. 
a bl . 2 . 
The Headingley ground, at Leeds, is now 


probably York- 
shire’s __ finest 
ground, as well 
as one of the 
prettiest of 
county grounds. 
The turf and 
wicket are 
always good, 
but a drawback 
to the ground 

-or at least 
batsmen think 
so—are the long 
boundary hits 
that are neces- 
sary in order to 
score four. This 
militates much 
against such big 
scores being 
made here as on 
some grounds. 
The area of the 
cricket ground 
is about eight 
acres, and there 
is a very fine 
pavilion. It is 
rather far from 
the centre of 
Leeds, and so 
somewhat in- 
accessible to 
the stranger, 
though there is 
a good service 
of trams, brakes, 
ete. 

Owing to the 
few years that 
county matches 
have been 
played here, few 
very notable 
events are 
connected with 


One of the most striking is that of 
Yorkshire v. Gloucestershire in 1894, when 9 
Yorkshire wickets had fallen for 19 runs in 


Yorkshire 


then, 


being only a few runs on, Hirst and Hunter 
went in for “smiting” with such effect that 


a 
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they brought the total to 61. Gloucestershire, 
wanting only 78 to win, found this task 
utterly beyond them, owing to the magnifi- 
cent bowling of Peel, Hirst & Co., and 
departed vanquished by 26! 

Of minor Yorkshire grounds the most 
noted is Huddersfield, though its wicket is 
not at all perfect. Here Yorkshire v. 
Somerset, in 1894, was finished in a day ; 
and here, in 1897, was the memorable match 
with Essex, where the latter won by 1 run, 
after Yorkshire had only wanted 16 with 
3 wickets to fall. 

Like Surrey’s “Craig,” Yorkshire is not 
without its noted follower, and most of the 
Tykes know him. ‘“ Now they’re numbered 
on the card in the order of going in!” The 
beautiful cadence with which he sings this 
—-accenting the syllables italicised—on all 
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the record of being probably the smallest of 
any first-class cricket ground, certainly of 
county grounds. Hence “ boundary hits” 
are frequent, and the scoring naturally high. 
This tendency is increased by the second— 
the peculiarity of the ground, viz., its sub- 
stratum of chalk, which makes the wicket 
dry rapidly, even in the wettest seasons. So 
that again points to high scores. Sussex 
has a first-class pavilion, splendidly fitted up, 
and the situation of the Hove ground, with 
the sea breezes fanning one, is probably as 
fine as any in England. 

Naturally, with such aids to high scoring, 
no other cricket ground can show such a 
long array of big figures in that line. A 
full list of them would fill a page or two of 
this magazine. Only a few of the chief 
ones can be mentioned here. At Hove, in 


. 
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(Owen Brookes, Leeds. 
HEADINGLEY, LEEDS. 


(Photographed when athletic sports were in progress. ) 
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Yorkshire’s grounds during county matches 
is a thing to be remembered. But, unlike 
Craig, he doesn’t compose poetry ; he attends 
strictly to business, with a jovial remark re 
“Tanny,” or “Bobby,” or “J. T.,” or 
“Ted ” thrown in now and again. 

Few cricket grounds are more beloved by 
county cricketers than that of Sussex, which 
is known as the “ Hove” ground at Brighton. 
Sussex has another ground at Hastings, 
which has, on more than one occasion, been 
the scene of renowned encounters ; but for 
all practical purposes the Brighton ground 
may be taken as being the regular venue 
where the southern county entertains its 
visitors. There are two things which endear 
this ground to the heart of every cricketer 
who has played on it; the first is its size 
or rather its “want of size”—since it has 


1893, Notts made 674 in one innings against 
the home county, in which innings Shrews- 
bury scored 164, Gunn 156, and Barnes 102. 
In 1891 the match Cambridge University v. 
Sussex produced a “record” aggregate of 
1,402 runs fox a first-class match. Here, 
in 1892, George Brann joined the select 
band of those who have scored “double 
hundreds,” doing the trick in the match 
against Kent. 

One of the most curious incidents here 
was when Surrey beat Sussex in 1887 by one 
wicket. Adams, the last Surrey man, was 
making his début for that county, and when 
he came in 7 runs were yet needed. Hender- 
son, who was in with him, whispered to him 
to keep up his “end” and leave the run- 
getting to him (Henderson); but Adams 
was . mbitious to shine at this first attempt 
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for Surrey, and letting go lustily, got all the 
7 runs himself, amidst great laughter and 
excitement. 

Like Surrey, Nottingham County Cricket 
Club can boast of its allegiance to its “one” 
love, for since 1840, when the first county 
match took place at Trent Bridge ground, 
in Nottingham, almost all the “home” 
fixtures of this famous. cricketing county 
have been played there. There are many 
people who look upon Nottinghamshire as 
one of the original homes of the noble game, 


bie 
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ball was not recovered for over an hour, 
during which time the batsmen had run 
some hundred runs or so, as the fielders 
could not cry “Lost ball!” knowing perfectly 
well where it was ! 

The most striking object at Trent Bridge 
is the fine pavilion, which is only second to 
that of Lord’s in its beauty and arrangement. 
The committee undertook to build one in 
1871, at a cost of £1,500, which was done. 
But Notts cricket so progressed that in 
1886 a new one was built—the one now 
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SUSSEX COUNTY GROUND AT HOVE. 


and hence to them Trent Bridge is a classic 
spot. It has, in any case, a great reputation. 
From its first opening, under the auspices of 
Mr. W. Clarke, its wickets have been noted 
for their high state of “goodness.” It is, 
as cricket grounds go, one of the larger size, 
covering an.area of eleven acres. On one 
side it is bounded by the railway, and it is 
of this ground that the well-known story is 
told—whether true or not I do not venture 
to say—of how a batsman once hit a ball 
into the carriage of a passing train, which 


standing—at a cost of £5,000. It is of red 
brick, with red tiles, and has ample balconies 
and vestibules, giving it altogether a most 
imposing appearance. 

Trent Bridge cricket ground has never 
been famous for its large “ gates.” Curiously 
enough, the county which more than any 
other, except perhaps Yorkshire, has produced 
great cricketers from nearly every village 
green, and has a club in connection with 
every little Sunday-school, never seems to 
get up enough enthusiasm to rival the Oval, 
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Manchester, or Bramall Lane in the matter 
of record gates. The Notts crowd is generally 
an average one of a few thousands, and, 
whilst strongly appreciative of the game, 
it takes the “ups” and “downs” of its 
favourites very quietly on the whole. 

The “record” gate of Trent Bridge was 
probably at R. Daft’s benefit in 1876, and 
that is going far back. Daft got over £500, 
which is, however, small compared with 
Peel’s at Bradford, or Maurice Read’s at the 
Oval. 

Yet Trent Bridge has seen great sights 
and wonderful things in cricket, though I 
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bowled the three cracks for 1 run, and 
Notts won by 11! 

Ten years later occurred one of Notting- 
hamshire’s most curious finishes. It was in 
the match with Surrey at Trent Bridge. It 
is thus described : “The most violent storm 
ever known in Nottingham! To say it 
rained would be ridiculous; it came in 
torrents, and not only flooded the ground, 
but, aided by wind and lightning, tore down 
the refreshment (and other) tents and made 
them mere shreds as if they had been paper !” 
At the close of the third day, therefore, 
Notts had only three wickets down with the 
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question if it holds one single “record.” It 
was in 1844 that Alfred Mynn, Fuller Pilch, 
and Hillyer—good gracious, what a trio ! 

played for All England 7. Southwell District, 
for whom George Parr played. Parr hit a 
ball to long leg, the ball dropped on the 
canvas of the tent, and was caught by a 
fielder as it rolled down. Barker, the 
umpire, on being appealed to, gave Parr 
“not out.” What the decision would be 
to-day is rather an interesting question. In 
1862, Hayward, Carpenter, and Tarrant, 
of Cambridgeshire fame, played R. Daft, 
Jackson, and Clark a single wicket match, 
here. Truly a battle of giants! Jackson 


score at 180. It was in 1876 that Notts 
disposed of Surrey here for 26 runs. What a 
sensation that would cause to-day! But 
how much more if it was followed up by 
Yorkshire being dismissed—as Notts did 
then dismiss them—for 32 ! 

One of the county’s most anxious moments 
was in 1877, when Notts played Middlesex 
on this ground. When the last Nottingham 
man went in, there were still some twenty 
runs to get, and a few minutes to play. The 
batsmen managed to keep up their wickets 
and make a draw of it, though when time 
was called Notts were still 10 runs to the bad. 

In bidding farewell to Trent Bridge we 
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must recall Shacklock’s performance 7. 
Somerset, in 1893, of taking 4 wickets with 
4 balls consecutively. 

No county regularly plays its engage- 
nents on so many different grounds as Kent, 
unless we except Yorkshire. Kent may 
be said to have three very good grounds 
and two or three inferior ones. The chief 
grounds are those at Maidstone, Canterbury, 
and Gravesend ; whilst occasionally the venue 
of county matches has been at Beckenham, 
Tonbridge, and Catford. Of the three latter 
grounds it is not necessary to say more than 
that the wickets have never been very good, 
the balls bumping up and down in most 
erratic style. If a really good wicket could 
be prepared at Beckenham, this ground might 


tea are recognised institutions during the 
festival, and it is safe to say that no other 
cricket ground in England—saving Lord’s 
during the Universities’ or Public Schools’ 
matches—can at all rival the brilliant scene 
displayed by the St. Lawrence ground, at 
Canterbury, during this week. The ground 
is situated outside the town, and, as might 
be supposed, is exceedingly picturesque. 
Moreover, it is of fair size and provides good 
wickets. Certainly, if tents, and flags, and 
trees, and pretty dresses are aids to cricket, 
Kent should be unrivalled in its “ Canterbury 
Week.” 

Of really great feats in cricket, Kentish 
grounds—especially when one recollects that 
Kent is one of our very oldest cricket centres 
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KENT 0. LANCASHIRE, 1897. 
ST. LAWRENCE GROUND, CANTERBURY. 


probably become an important one, since it 
is extremely charming in its surroundings, 
and is not too far from London to admit of 
many people going down there when a good 
match was on. 

Of the three other grounds it is only 
necessary to speak in detail of that at 
Canterbury. There is little of importance 
to chronicle in connection with the other 
two; both are well situated, that of the 
“Bat and Ball,” at Gravesend, especially so. 
But Kent’s chief ground is at Canterbury. 
Here takes place the festival of the “‘ Canter- 
bury Week,” when Kent plays its two 
matches, and all the county notables enter- 
tain their friends. Tents on the ground are 
as thick as possible. Cricket and afternoon 


boast singularly few. Two of the most 
notable ones at Canterbury happened long 
ago. In 1862, Dr. E. M. Grace took all the 
ten wickets in one innings for M.C.C,. v. 
Gentlemen of Kent; whilst in 1876, the 
great champion, “ W. G.,” scored 344 for 
the M.C.C. against Kent. 

Gloucestershire is another county whose 
“home” matches take place on many dif- 
ferent grounds. LEspecially in use during 
the past season or two have been those at 
Bristol, Cheltenham, Clifton, and Gloucester. 
Matches are not now, and have not of late 
years been, played at Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
though formerly several took place there. 
This is said to be due to the scanty attend- 
ance of the public, owing to the rural 
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character of the district. It seems a pity, 
however, that matches were wholly dropped 
there, since the general opinion of the wicket, 
both by friends and opponents, was that it was 
a very good one. Indeed, on the celebrated 
occasion When Yorkshire defeated Gloucester- 
shire here, the rival captains, Lord Hawke 
and “ W.G.,” both specially complimented 
Mr. Rouse, the secretary, on the splendid 
wicket he had obtained. The ground is of 
fine extent, not less than sixteen acres. In 
connection with Moreton -in-the- Marsh 
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pavilion and grand stand. There is little, 
however, specially striking about the ground, 
which is not nearly so famous as those at 
Cheltenham and Clifton in the cricketing 
world. Both these are situated amidst 
lovely environment, and both provide excel- 
lent wickets. The Cheltenham ground 
strongly rivals Canterbury’s in its fashionable 
“ cricket week,” and the aspect and “ doings ” 
are very similar, though probably there is 
less “tea” and entertainment, and more—if 
possible—-fashion and dress. 
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ground two noteworthy matches must be 
noticed. The first one is that above, often 
known as “ Peate’s match,” since the noted 
Yorkshire bowlertook 6 wickets in Gloucester’s 
second innings for 13 runs! The “ home” 
county presented him with the ball, mounted 
in silver, as a tribute to his great prowess. 
The other match was one in which Kent 
were all dismissed, on a wet wicket, for 27 ! 
Both these memorable matches were in 1884. 

Many of Gloucestershire’s matches now 
take place at Bristol. Here they have a 
ground of some sixteen acres, with a fine 


‘ 


The Clifton ground has the unique record 
of being the spot where twice a batsman has 
made over 100 runs in each innings. Need 
we say it was the grand old Gloucester 
cricketer, in 1887, 7. Kent, and, in 1888, v. 
Yorkshire. Thus “ W.G.” has the record— 
not likely to be broken yet—of doing this 
feat three times so far in his career. 

After half an hour’s travel from Liverpool 
Street Station, you arrive at the cricket 
ground of the Essex County Club, situated 
in one of the best parts of Leyton. It is a 
pretty ground on the whole, though not 
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the prettiest in England, as some of its 
frequenters are so fond of believing. But 
the Essex County Club is to be congratulated 
on the way it has endeavoured to make its 
ground suitable for the game and comfort- 
able for the spectators. Thanks to th: 
raised seats all round the ground, a fine view 
of the game is everywhere obtainable, and 
as the playing area is not too large one can 
watch a match without straining the eyes, 
as one has to do at the Oval, or at the 
Leeds ground of Yorkshire. The wicket is 
generally in capital trim, and good scores are 
not uncommon on this ground. 

The Essex County Club has had the ground 
since 1886, and it has persistently struggled, 
often against very great difficulties, in trying 
to improve both the position of the club 
amongst the other county clubs, and also 
the ground. In each case it has succeeded. 
The position of Essex on the Championship 
list of last year is a testimony to the one ; 
the good attendance of the public at many 
matches here is a proof of the other. It 
was for a long time objected by some Essex 
supporters that the ground at Leyton was too 
far from London to ever become much 
patronised ; but the persistency of the genial 
Essex secretary, Mr. Borradaile, and tie 
groundsman, Freeman, whose motto has been, 
“If the public find we’re worth coming to 
see, theyll come,” has had its reward, as the 
three days’ attendance of an aggregate of 
over 25,000 people to see Essex v. Lancashire 
last year amply proves. 

The Leyton ground, though young as 
county grounds go, has had its noteworthy 
incidents. Here, when the Australians 
played some years ago, the giant Bonnor 
lifted a ball from the far wicket clean over 
the pavilion—a straight drive—and into the 
neighbouring road! Mr. E. C. Streatfeild 
on another occasion did ditto; whilst the 
late F. M. Lucas, a left-handed batsman, 
sent a ball out of the ground, over the 
road, over a garden, and into the red house 
that is so prominent a feature from the 
ground ! 

None of the “new” first-class counties 
has tried harder during the last few years 
to bring itself well up to its rivals than 
Warwickshire, in all that pertains to the 
possession of a good team and a_ good 
ground. Warwickshire’s county cricket 
ground is situated in that suburban district 
of Birmingham known as Edgbaston. It is 
one of our largest grounds, covering an area 
of quite twelve acres. But it has an even 
greater claim to notice than this, seeing that 
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the wickets are almost always _ perfect. 
Authorities have long considered it probably 
the best “wicket” in the country, or, at 
any rate, one of the best three. It is no 
wonder, then, that scoring rules very high on 
the Edgbaston ground ; and, if anything like 
fine, dry weather prevails, the side losing 
the toss knows when its opponents go in, 
but doesn’t know when they are coming 
out! For such teams as Lancashire, York- 
shire, or Surrey to get fairly set on this 
ground means something, as Warwickshire 
have found out to their cost before to-day. 

It was here that in Yorkshire v. Warwick- 
shire, in 1896, the first-named team made 
887 runs, this being the “ record” score for 
any first-class match ; whilst another record 
was made in the same encounter by four 
men on one side scoring over 100 each in 
one innings, viz., Jackson, Wainwright, Peel 
and Lord Hawke, whilst Hirst only fell a 
few runs short of this performance in the 
same innings. 

At Edgbaston, too, Shilton, for Warwick- 
shire v. Leicestershire, in 1888, accomplished 
the unusual feat of taking 4 wickets with 
4 consecutive balls. A crowd of 15,000 
can be capitally accommodated here ; in fact, 
that is the “record” gate of the Edgbaston 
ground, when Warwickshire played the 
Australians in 1896. The pavilion has 
recently been enlarged, and is now one of 
the best arranged in the country. Besides 
all the usual rooms and offices, there is a 
capital dining-room which will seat 100; 
and in every way the Warwickshire com- 
mittee has tried to make its ground an 
ideal one. To a very great extent it has 
succeeded. 

The county -ground of Somerset, at 
Taunton, carries the enviable reputation of 
being at the same time one of the prettiest 
of English cricket enclosures, and of having 
usually one of the very best wickets. It is 
bounded on one side by the River Tone, 
from which the town takes its name; and 
few more delightful views are available from 
any cricket ground than is here presented to 
the eye. As to its reputation for first-class 
wickets, it has good proof of this in the fact 
that on it was made the highest score ever 
totalled by one man in a first-class match, 
viz., the superb 424 of Mr. A. C. Maclaren, 
for Lancashire v. Somerset, in 1895. 
Lancashire’s innings on this occasion totalled 
up to 801, which is the largest that county 
ever made, and though not a record, is well 
on the way towards Yorkshire’s later total 
of 887. 
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Naturally, from the comparative smallness 
of Taunton, and the scattered nature of 
Somerset’s population, there are not, and 
cannot be, the crowds at the Taunton 
ground that one sees in London or in the 
North of England. But the Taunton 
spectators wax great and enthusiastic some- 
times, as when their county made a “tie ” 
with Middlesex, in 1890, after a severe fight. 
Somerset was not then a “first-class” county. 
And later, when, in 1897, between the same 
counties, the last Somerset man going in 
with the score tremendously in arrears at 
twenty-five minutes to the “drawing time,” 
managed to play out time, though bowled 
by a “no ball” some four minutes before 
the appointed hour, the scene was of that 
kind named “ indescribable.” 

Yes, Somerset men are proud of Taunton 
ground, as well they may be, for a more 
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the usual appurtenances of a good cricket 
ground. Whilst usually well attended, it has 
never had the “ gates” that one would expect 
from an old cricket county like Derbyshire. 
The wicket is soon affected by rain ; indeed, 
a few sharp showers during a match often 
make a world of difference in the cricket. 
It was on this ground, in 1881, that 
Lancashire’s great cricketer, R. G. Barlow, 
took six wickets for three runs, doing the 
“hat” trick in this performance. Probably 
this is a “record” in county matches. 
Leicestershire County Club has a good 
ground, nicely situated and well arranged, 
at Leicester. Here again the attendance is 
usually small. The ground is of average 
size, and the wicket is fast and true, fairly 
high scoring being the rule rather than the 
exception. Owing to the very recent in- 
clusion of Leicestershire amongst first-class 


[H. J. Whitlock, Birmingham. 


WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY GROUND. 


glorious turf is not to be found on any 
cricket field. It is, perhaps, worth noting 
that the ball is often hit out of the field by 
the terrible “S. M. J.,” Vernon Hill, and 
Mr. Phillips. The latter, twice in one 
match last season, hit the ball not only out 
of the field, but clean across the River 
Tone ! 

One of the most memorable scenes of 
Taunton ground was at last season’s close, 
when Somerset managed to defeat Surrey 
for the second time that season, and robbed 
her of the County Championship, to Lanca- 
shire’s great delight. Didn’t the crowd line 
up! They might almost have been taught 
how to do it at the Oval! 

There are three counties of whose cricket 
grounds, so far, nothing has been mentioned, 
but of which a few words must be said. 

That of Derbyshire county, at Derby, has 
nothing specially significant about it beyond 


counties, however, there has scarcely yet 
been time for the Leicester ground to take 
that position and fame amongst its rivals 
that the play of some Leicester batsmen 
gives promise of in the future. 

Most of Hampshire’s “home” matches 
take place on the Southampton cricket 
ground. Here, asa rule, scoring is good, and 
this is undoubtedly owing to the excellent 
wicket, for when a batsman can score 125 
against such bowlers as Hirst, Wainwright 
and Peel, the wicket must be good. There is 
every hope that, as the county club progresses, 
the county ground will be further developed, 
until it becomes in reality one of England’s 
“first-class” grounds. As with that at 
Leicester, and one or two others, its com- 
paratively recent attainment to that class 
has not yet given it the chance of being 
enrolled in the list of those grounds where 
the feats of the century have been performed. 
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AT HOME: 
A CHAT WITH THE CAPTAIN OF THE YORKSHIRE CRICKET TEAM. 


By OwEn Conway. 


zm |NE of the pleasantest interviews 
I have ever had was on the 
occasion of my recent visit to 
Lord Hawke, in his country 
house, Wighill Park, Tad- 
caster. My journey to York 
in the luxurious corridor train was speedy 
and comfortable ; thence, after viewing the 
exquisite interior of York Minster, I took 
train to Thorp Arch. A rapid drive in the 
crisp morning air brought me at last to the 
home of the popular cricketer. 

The Right Hon. Martin Bladen, seventh 
Baron Hawke, is the son of the late peer, 
whom he succeeded in 1887. He was born 
August 16, 1860, so is thirty-seven years of 
age. The first Baron, whose portrait has 
an honoured place in Lord Hawke’s large 
collection, was the admiral who gained the 
great naval victory off Cape Finisterre in 
1747, and twelve years later defeated Admiral 
Conflans off Belle Isle. Lord Hawke treasures 
especially a letter written on the eve of battle 
by his famous ancestor. 











Yorkshiremen, or, for the matter of that, 
cricketers all over the world, need no pen- 
portrait of the subject of this article. The 
tall, stalwart figure, the genial face, the 
cheery voice of Lord Hawke are familiar to 
the countless thousands who have seen him 
play cricket in England, America, Australia, 
Africa, and India; and they know better 
than I would like to say all the good qualities 
which have made him so popular and esteemed 
aman. The county of sportsmen—as one 
may term Yorkshire—showed its regard for 
the triumphant captain of the cricket eleven 
by presenting Lord Hawke with a testimonial 
of over £800. This handsome sum was 
spent in excellent portraits, by Mr. Francis 
Williams, of the Dowager Lady Hawke and 
her distinguished son ; a beautiful dressing- 
bag, fitted with silver-mounted contents ; 
and a silver dessert-service of twenty-one 
pieces. I had the pleasure of seeing these 
tokens of regard and am certain they are 
greatly appreciated by their owner. 

Our conversation took place, after lunch, 























in the billiard-room, which is decorated with 
ever so many photographs of well-known 
cricketers and the various teams which Lord 
Hawke has taken on tour. Near the fire- 
place I noticed a cricket-ball mounted in 
silver and asked its history. 

“Oh, that was given me by Mr. C. W. 
Wright to commemorate my startling success 
as a bowler once! It bears the inscription, 
‘A. Z. Palmer, c. Ricketts, b. Hawke. 
Witness, Chawles! Ottawa, October 24, 
1891.’” 

One could not, if one desired, talk of any- 
thing but the noble game of cricket in such 
a room where the faces of famous players 
glance from all the walls. There are framed 
prints of the Pavilion at Lords, crowded with 
familiar frequenters; portraits of the re- 
doubtable W. G. Grace batting, of an Indian 
Thakore who patronises the game, and group 
after group of cricketers whom Lord Hawke 
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keep fresh under such a great and incessant 
strain. I shall never forget seeing Richardson 
bowling from three till nearly seven o’clock 
under a very hot sun and with undiminished 
effect all the while. He certainly is a most 
extraordinary man.” 

“A good deal has been said about the 
cracked state of the ground in excuse for the 
defeat of Stoddart’s men.” 

“Yes, I have heard and read a good deal 
about that, but from my knowledge of 
Australian wickets I do not attribute much 
to thr* cause. It does not really affect the 
wickets so much as you would think. The 
heat is a serious factor for Englishmen. 
You see, when the Australians.come over 


here, our hottest summer is only pleasant to _ 


them; but when we go over there, their 
ordinary summer is very trying to us. 
Darling has been playing wonderfully, and if 
he is persuaded to come to England with the 





A SNAPSHOT BY J. PHILLIPS, THE UMPIRE, SHOWING THE CRACKS IN THE PITCH DURING THE SECOND 
TEST MATCH IN AUSTRALIA, ON CONCLUSION OF SECOND INNINGS OF STODDART’S TEAM. 


has captained. So I caught the inspiration 
of my environment and began a long and 
interesting conversation with my host. 

“Of course you have been interested in 
the recent test matches ?” 

“Oh, yes!’ I have read the reports with 
great avidity and am as disappointed as can 
be at the failure of our Englishmen. But [| 
know how difficult it is to play cricket in 
Aus‘ralia under a burning sun, in a peculiar 
light, and amid altered conditions.” 

“To what do you attribute the repeated 
defeats of Stoddart’s team ?” 

“TI think the Englishmen were outbowled 
from beginning to end. They relied too 
much, perhaps, on the expected success of 
Richardson and one or two other men. In 
my opinion Richardson was rather stale when 
he started, for he had been bowling practically 
all the season. His endurance is remarkable, 
but it is impossible for a great bowler to 


next Australian team, he will be quite an 
attraction.” 

“Do you approve of these matches being 
so protracted, Lord Hawke ? ” 

“T must say personally that I do not hold 
with the constant adjournments of which 
we have read in the reports. I think it isa 
big mistake for the batsmen and the bowlers, 
just when each has got his eye in, to leave 
the wickets with the fieldsmen for an interval 
at tea-time. Of course, one must adjourn 
for lunch, but I have done my best to 
prevent the tea interval. Sometimes when 
it has been arranged for a brief interval, I 
have promised my men to have something 
sent out to them on the field to save them 
going into the pavilion. If I were not 
able to field from 2.45 till half-past six I 
should begin to suspect my strength. Then 
there is such a want of uniformity about 
these intervals, and that causes unfairness. 






























Only last season, in a three days match, we 
wasted a lot of time the first two days over 
adjournments, and then on the third day had 
only three and a quarter hours in which to 
try and make 200 runs. ‘The captain of the 
other side never suggested a tea interval on 
that day, for he was set upon getting us out. 
I can understand the bowlers want refresh- 
ment more than batsmen, for their work takes 
it out of them much more, but it would 
always be possible to have the refreshments 
sent out to the men instead of wasting the 
time which a 
retirement to the 
pavilion necessi- 
tates.” 

“You are a 
great believer 
in these tours, I 
think ?” 

* Yes, for I am 
certain that a 
properly-arranged 
tour does a good 
deal for the spread 
of Imperial Feder- 
ation. Wherever 
Englishmen go 
they take cricket 
with them, and it 
is pleasant for 
them, away from 
the home country, 
to see cricketers 
once more. Be- 
sides, we spread 


— 


a love of the 
game. I do not 
like the idea of 


tours being run 
for pecuniary 
benefit. In fact, 
the financial side 
of cricket is one 
on which I hold 
very strong Views. 
There is a great danger of the game 
being spoiled by the money question, and I 
have done my best to keep the position 
of amateurs clear. At the same time, you 
know, I have also a great sympathy with 
professionals as long as they lead steady 
lives. A great many of them are first-rate 
fellows, and as pleasant on tour as anybody 
could be. There is nothing I value more 
than the beautiful gold cigarette-case which 
the Yorkshire professionals gave me not long 
ago as a token of their esteem. If a 
professional cricketer takes care of himself, 
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AT THE WICKET. 








he can make an excellent living, provided he 
is thrifty, and at the end of his career there 
is a benefit of perhaps a £1,000 or £1,500 
as a nest-egg. Some people talk of amateur 
cricketers being better “triers” than pro- 
fessionals, but I do not think so. Your 
amateur is quite as keen on his averages and 
his personal reputation as the professional 
making his living at the game, and both, if 
they are first-class men, are determined to 
win on every possible occasion. No one has 
any idea how mortifying it is to a cricketer 
if he fails to 
come off. To 
give you an in- 
stance: when 
Moorhouse was 
being slated by 
the press he was 
in dreadfully low 
spirits over it, and 
in every match he 
did his utmost to 
justify his inclu- 
sion in the eleven. 
The public ought 
to have a- little 
more sympathy 
for us when we 
do not come off 
as well as when 
we do. While I 
am talking about 
the game from 
the spectators’ 
point of view, I 
should like. to say 
that no cricketer 
likes a wet day, 
though you may 
imagine, from the 
behaviour of the 
crowd sometimes, 
that the elevens 
were revelling in 
enforced idleness. 
The moment the rain stops the public are 
ready to demand that we should go out into 
the field, forgetting that we have no ambition 
to be mudlarks. I think it is a little unfair 
that the onus of settling whether the wickets 
are fit for play should rest only upon the 
shoulders of the umpires. In the old days 
the captains decided on the matter, and if in 
doubt we abode by the judgment of the 
umpires. Now umpires have to bear the 
brunt of unpopularity, and sometimes a good 
deal of unpleasant hooting, in consequence 
of their decision. Spectators have still a 
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great deal to learn as to fair play both in 
football and cricket. The treatment of 
referees, I may say in passing, is becoming a 
regular scandal. I am almost inclined to 
think nowadays that too much is made of 
individual success or failure. A nervous 
cricketer is affected by the barometer of his 
averages. Years ago it was more the ques- 
tion of winning the match than of pulling 
up your averages. Besides, averages are 
very misleading. I have read only this 
week an elaborate article with a view to 
proportioning the value rather than the 
total of the different scores a cricketer makes. 
For instance, a man may save a match by 
twenty-two runs and render a more important 
service than by making 150 on another occa- 
sion. Still, there is no possibility, I must 
admit, of taking circumstances into considera- 
tion when you are dealing with figures.” 

“What is the most exciting match in 
which you have played ?” 

Lord Hawke leaned back in his chair, put 
his hands behind his head, and thought for 
a minute’ or two. Then he said, “ Well, 
that ‘s a question! I think the most 
exciting time I ever had was when we lost 
the match against Essex by only one run. 
The game seemed so certainly ours that the 
result was all the more mortifying.” 

“ When did you begin to play cricket ?” 

“JT can hardly tell you when I did not 
play cricket. My father was very keen on 
the game, and when I went to Hawtrey’s 
School I soon began to be enthusiastic over 
it, too. Then I went to Eton, where I played 
in the eleven four or five times in 1876. 
I played for Eton 7. Harrow, at Lord’s, in 
1878 and 1879. I went on to Cambridge, 
and in 1882 was in the eleven. At the end 
of the season I had the average of 24:3. 
Next year I was fourth in the batting 
averages with 25°4, which was fairly good, 
considering I had hurt my knee. I made 
141 against England and played thirteen 
innings for Yorkshire County team. It 
seems strange, but I am the only man in the 
county eleven who was playing for Yorkshire 
seventeen years ago. Perhaps you would be 
surprised to hear that [ began as a left- 
hander. I urge boys at school to take up 
cricket rather than rowing, for you cannot 
make a river very easily, but you can usually 
make a cricket-fiedd. As a kid I knew 
all about the cricketers of the day—Jupp, 
W. G. Grace and his two brothers, and 
the rest of them. I always had a good 
memory for names, so long as they are told 
me correctly at first, with the initials.” 


Certainly Lord Hawke manifested in our 
conversation, lasting some hours, a most 
remarkable recollection of events, names and 
scores. He seemed never at a loss to give 
the exact figures of a match, however long 
ago it was played, or the name of anyone 
with whom he happened to have been 
associated. He has a kind word to say of 
nearly all the players of the day, and naturally 
waxes enthusiastic over the achievements of 
the Yorkshiremen. Every year he entertains 
the latter at Wighill Park, and the occasion 
is most enjoyable to host and guests. Lord 
Hawke’s mother, sisters and brothers share 
his love of cricket, and follow the fortunes 
of the county with keen interest. 

“Of course, Lord Hawke, you have 
especial acquaintance with the difficulties 
of captaincy ? ” 

“ Well, few people have any idea of the 
worry, work, and anxiety which belong to 
the captain of a county team, who of all the 
eleven is most subject to criticism. It is no 
use denying that most men do not enjoy 
criticism, however salutary it may be for 
them. I had a letter only the other day 
from a prominent editor saying that, as a 
public man, I ought to feel myself inured tu 
criticism; but I am afraid I do not yet 
awhile. People won’t believe that I am 
nervous, but [ am horribly so; and criticism 
makes me more nervous. For instance, I 
was completely out of form for two or three 
years, as you may probably remember, and 
was perfectly willing to stand out of the 
eleven, especially in face of the continued 
carping as to why I was still playing for the 
county. Now, every criticism made me feel 
worse when I walked to the wickets, and 
took away my confidence. I have come to 
the conclusion that the secret of success for 
a captain is to give up trying to please 
everybody. Tact and good temper are quite 
as important as knowledge in a captain, and 
he has plenty of need of both. You cannot 
imagine the amount of letter-writing that is 
necessary in making the arrangements for ¢ 
season or for a tour. Fortunately, I enjoy 
correspondence, and never have any difficulty, 
once I have a pen in my hand, in writing a 
score of letters. I have always endeavoured 
to keep up correspondence with any people 
who have been kind and hospitable to our 
teams abroad. Too often, I am afraid, we 
are inclined to taking these cases of generosity 
for granted, and imagine we are conferring a 
favour instead of receiving one. Some of 
the people who were good to me in India 
put themselves out of the way in entertaining 
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me much more than English people would 
think of doing. I can tell you it is no joke 
to give hospitality in an out-of-the-way part 
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on a tour is much more difficult than the 
casual speeches that one delivers at home, 
for there is nothing fresh tnat one can 


of India to a band of ravenous English say about the merits of one’s team. I 


cricketers !” 

“T believe you 
have taken out more 
tours than any other 
cricketer ?” 

“JT have been on 
seven tours altogether, 
and look back on 
them with very plea- 
sant memories. My 
visit to Australia in 
1887 was unfortu- 
nately brief, owing to 
the death of my 
father, which caused 
me to return at once 
to England. We had 
a very nice tour in 
the West Indies, and, 
if you recollect, we 
went to South Africa, 
arriving just when 
the Raid was about 
to take place. There 
was a question as to 
whether we should 
get any spectators at 
such an exciting time, 
but I may tell you 
that the people in 
South Africa took a 
great interest in our 
games, and I should 
like to return there 
some day. One thing 
always worries me on 


these tours. I do not think you will guess 
what it is, so I had better tell you: it is the 
wnount of speechifying that is necessary. 
I have often said that I would rather 
make a duck before a large crowd than 
speak in public! To speak at each town 
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recollect in India we 
were entertained by 
Lord Harris (then 
(;overnor of Bombay), 
and on that occasion 
we had suffered an 
unexpected defeat 
from the  Parsees. 
Lord Harris  begen 
by saying that he had 
prepared a speech for 
a victorious team and 
was hampered by the 
unfortunate reverse we 
had sustained. When 
[ responded, I began 
by saying that I also 
had prepared a very 
nice speech for a 
victorious captain to 
deliver, and that I 
was placed in a 
serious —_ predicament 
by our friends the 
Parsees |” 

And thus, with 
many an interesting 
reminiscence, our chat 
progressed till I took 
my leave for London. 
I said good-bye to 
Lord Hawke with a 
still stronger _ belief 
than I entertained 
before that he has 
done his country good 


and lasting service by devoting half his life to 
the game which all Englishmen Jove; and 
when, in process of time, he has to resign the 
willow, he will be qualified for holding any 
post where knowledge of men and true govern- 
ing ability may be exercised on another field. 
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NUMBER V.—THE INDISCRETION OF THE PRIME MINISTER. 


3]58 Jennie rapidly hurried away 
from the office of Mr. Cadbury 
Taylor, there arose in her 
mind some agitation as to what 
the detective would think of 
her sudden flight. She was 
convinced that, up to the moment of leaving 
him so abruptly, he had not the slightest 
suspicion she herself, to whom he was then 
talking, was the person he had been searching 
for up and down Europe. What must he 
think of one who, while speaking with him, 
suddenly, without a word of leave-taking, 
disappeared as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed her, and all because the handle 
of the door to the inner room had turned ? 
Then the excuse she had given for not wishing 
to meet Lord Donal must have struck him as 
ridiculously inadequate. When she reached 
her desk and reflected with more calmness 
over the situation, she found no cause to 
censure herself for her hasty departure ; 
although she had acted on sudden impulse, 
she saw there had been nothing else to do ; 
another moment and she would have been 
face to face with Lord Donal himself. 

Next day brought a note from the de- 
tective which somewhat reassured her. He 
apologised for having made the appoint- 
ment without her permission, and explained 
that Lord Donal’s unexpected arrival in 
London, and his stubborn unbelief that it 
had been the Princess herself whom he met 
at the ball, seemingly left the cetective no 
alternative but to call on the person who had 
so persistently advanced the theory, to explain 
it to the one most intimately concerned. It 
had not occurred to him at the time to think 
that Miss Baxter might object to meet Lord 
Donal, who was an entire stranger to her ; 
but now he saw where he was wrong, etc., 
etc., etc. This note did much to convince 
Jennie that, after all, the detective had not 
seen the clues which appeared to be spread 
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so plainly before his eyes. Cadbury Taylor, 
however, said nothing about the search being 
ended, and a few days later Jennie received 
a disquieting letter from the Princess von 
Steinheimer. 

“My dear Jennie,” her Highness wrote, 
“JT am sure the detectives are after you, 
and so I thought it best to send you 
a word of warning. Of course it is only 
surmise on my part, but for days there has 
been a woman hovering about the castle, 
trying to get information from my servants. 
My maid came directly to me and told me 
what she knew. The woman detective had 
spoken to her. This inquisitive person, who 
had come from Paris, wished particularly to 
know whether I had been seen about the 
castle during the week in which the Duchess 
of Chiselhurst’s ball took place ; and so this 
leads me to suppose that some one is making 
inquiries for you. It must be either Lord 
Donal Stirling or the Duke of Chiselhurst, 
but I rather think it is the former. I have 
written an indignant letter to Lord Donal, 
accusing him of having caused detectives to 
haunt the castle. I have not yet received a 
reply, but Lord Donal is a truthful person, 
and in a day or two I expect to find out 
whether or not he has a hand in this business. 
Meanwhile, Jennie, be on your guard, and I 
will write you again as soon as I have some- 
thing further to tell.” 

The reading of this letter greatly increased 
Jennie’s fears, for she felt assured that, stupid 
as the men undoubtedly were, they verged 
so closely on the brink of discovery, they 
were almost certain to stumble upon the 
truth if the investigation was continued. 
She wrote a hurried note to the Princess, 
imploring her to be cautious, and not in- 
advertently give any clue that would lead to 
her discovery. Her letter evidently crossed 
one from the Princess herself. Lord Donal 
had confessed, said the letter, and promised 
never, never to do it again. “ He says that 
before my letter was received he had stopped 
the detectives, who were doing no good and 
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apparently only annoying innocent people. 
He says the search is ended, as far as the 
detective is concerned, and that I need fear 
no more intrusions from inquiry agents, male 
or female. He apologised very handsomely, 
but says he has not given up hopes of finding 
the lady who disappeared. And now, Jennie, 
I hope that you will admit my cleverness. 
You see that I only had a word or two from 
my maid asa clue, but I unravelled the whole 
plot and at once discovered who was the 
instigator of it, so I think I wouldn’t make 
a bad detective myself. I am tremendously 
interested in episodes like this. I believe if 
I had known nothing of the impersonation, 
and if the case had been put in my hands, I 
should have discovered you long ago. Can't 
you think of some way in which my un- 
doubted talent for research may be made use 
of ? You don’t know how much I envy you 
in your newspaper office, always with some 
mystery on hand to solve. It must be like 
being the editor of a puzzle department. I 
wish you would let me help you next time 
you have something important to do. Will 
you promise ? 

“When you write again, please send your 
letter to Vienna, as we are going into residence 
there, my husband having been unexpectedly 
alled to the capital. He holds an important 
position in the Government, as perhaps you 
remember.” 

Jennie was delighted to know that all 
inquiry had ceased, and she wrote a long 
letter of gratitude to the Princess. She 
concluded her epistle by saying : “ It is per- 
fectly absurd of you to envy one who has to 
work as hard as I. You are the person 
to be envied. It is not all beer and skittles 
in a newspaper office, which is a good thing, 
for I don’t like beer, and I don’t know what 
skittles is or are. But I promise you that 
the next time I have an interesting case on 
hand I shall write and give you full par- 
ticulars, and I am sure that together we 
shall be invincible.” 

But one trouble leaves merely to give 
place to another in this life. Jennie was 
disturbed to notice that Mr. Hardwick was 
becoming more and more confidential with 
her. He sat down by her desk whenever 
there was a reasonable excuse for doing so, 
and he consulted her on matters important 
and on matters trivial, An advance of 
salary came to her, and she knew it was 
through his influence with the board of 
directors. Although Mr. Hardwick was 
sharp and decisive in business matters, he 
proved an awkward man where his affections 


were concerned, and he often came and sat by 
the girl’s desk, evidently wishing to say some- 
thing, and yet quite as evidently having 
nothing to say ; and thus the situation be- 
came embarrassing. Jennie was a practical 
eirl and had no desire to complicate the 
situation by allowing her employer to fall in 
love with her, yet it was impossible to go 
to him and ask that his attentions might 
be limited strictly to a_ business _ basis. 
The crisis, however, was brought on by 
Mr. Hardwick himself. One day, when 
they were alone together, he said abruptly — 

“That romance in high life which you 
were investigating with Mr. Chadwick Cad- 
bury Taylor did not come to anything ?” 

* No, Mr. Hardwick.” 

“Then don’t you think we might enact 





**He rose quickly, without making further attempt 
at explanation.” 


a romance in high life in this very room ; 
it is high enough from the street to entitle 
it to be called a romance in high life,” and 
the editor grinned uneasily, like an unready 
man who hopes to relieve a dilemma by a 
poor joke. 

Jennie, however, did not laugh and did 
not look up at him, but continued to scribble 
shorthand notes on the paper before her. 

“Ah, Mr. Hardwick!” she said with a 
sigh, “I see you have discovered my secret, 
although I had hoped to conceal it even from 
your alert eyes. I am, indeed, in the situa- 
tion of Ralph Rackstraw in ‘Pinafore,’ ‘I 
love, and love, alas! above my station,’ and 
now that you know half, you may as well 
know all. It arose out of that unfortunate 
ball given by the Duchess of Chiselhurst, 
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which will haunt me all the rest of my life, 
I fear,” said Jennie, still without looking up. 

Mr. Hardwick smothered an ejaculation, 
and was glad that the girl’s eyes were not 
upon him. ‘There was a pause of a few 
moments’ duration between them. He took 
the path that was left open to him, fondly 
flattering himself that, while he had stumbled 
inadvertently upon her romance, he had kept 
his own secret safe. 

“J—TI have no right to intrude on your 
confidences, Miss Baxter,” he said finally 
with an effort, “and I hope you will excuse 
me for—for i 

“Oh! I have been sure for some days you 
knew it,” interrupted the girl, looking up, 
but not at him. “I have been neglecting 
my work, I fear, and so you were quite right 
in speaking.” 

“No, your work is all right; it wasn’t 
that exactly—but never mind, we won't 
speak of this any more, for I see it em- 
barrasses you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hardwick,” said Jennie, 
again bending her eyes on the desk before 
her. 

The man saw the colour come and go in 
her cheeks, and thought he had never beheld 
anyone so entrancing. He rose quickly, 
without making further attempt at ex- 
planation, and left the room. One or two 
tear drops stained the paper on which the 
girl was scribbling. She didn’t like giving 
pain to anyone, but could not hold herself to 
blame for what had happened. She made 
up her mind to leave the Daily Buyle and 
seek employment elsewhere, but next day 
Mr. Hardwick showed no trace of disappoint- 
ment, and spoke to her with that curt im- 
periousness which had heretofore been his 
custom. 

“Miss Baxter,” he said, “have you been 
reading the newspapers with any degree of 
attention lately ?” 

* Yes, Mr. Hardwick.” 

“ Have you been watching the drift of 
foreign politics ?” 

“Do you refer to that speech: by the Prime 
Minister of Austria a week or two ago ?” 

“Yes, that is what I have in my mind. 
As you know, then, it amounted almost to a 
declaration of war against England—almost, 
but not quite. It was a case of saying too 
much or of not saying enough ; however, it 





was not followed up, and the Premier has 
been as dumb as a graven image ever since. 
England has many enemies in different parts 
of the world, but I must confess that this 
speech by the Austrian Premier came as a 
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surprise. 
hidden, which is not visible from the 
outside. The Premier is too astute a man 
not to know exactly what his words meant, 
and he was under no delusion as to how 
England would take them. It is a- case, 
then, of, ‘When I was so quickly done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for ’—that is 
what all Europe is asking.” 

“Is it not generally supposed, Mr. Hard- 
wick, that his object was to consolidate 
Austria and Hungary? I understood that 
local politics were at the bottom of his fiery 
speech.” 

“Quite so, but the rousing of the war 
spirit in Austria and Hungary was useless 
unless that spirit is given something to do. 
It needs a war, not a threat of war, to 
consolidate Austria and Hungary. If the 
speech had been followed up by hostile 
action, or by another outburst that would 
make war inevitable, I coald understand it. 
The tone of the speech indicates that the 
Prime Minister meant business at the time 
he gave utterance to it. Something has 
occurred meanwhile to change the situation, 
and what that something is, all the news- 
papers in Europe have been trying to find 
out. We have had our regular Vienna 
representative at work ever since the words 
were uttered, and for the past two weeks he 
has been assisted by one of the cleverest 
men I could send him from London; but, 
up to date, both have failed. Now I propose 
that you go quietly to Vienna; I shall not 
let either of the men know you are at work 
on the affair at which they have laboured 
with such little success; for both are good 
men, and I do not want to discourage either 
of them; still, above all things, I wish to 
have the solution of this mystery. So it 
occurred to me last night that you might 
succeed where others had failed. What do 
you tuink of it ?” 

“T am willing to try,” said Miss Baxter, 
as there flashed across her mind an idea that 
here was a case in which the Princess von 
Steinheimer could be of the greatest assist- 
ance to her. 

“Tt has been thought,” went on the editor, 
“that the Emperor is extremely averse to 
having trouble with England or any other 
country. Still, if that were the case, a new 
Cabinet would undoubtedly have been formed 
after this intemperate address of the Premier ; 
but this man still holds his office, and there 
has been neither explanation nor apology 
from Court or Cabinet. I am convinced 
that there is something behind all this, a 





There must have been something 
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wheel within a wheel of some sort, because, 
the day after the speech, there came a rumour 
from Vienna that an attempt had been made 
on the life of the Emperor or of the Premier ; 
it was exceedingly vague, but it was alleged 
that a dynamite explosion had taken place in 
the palace. This was promptly contradicted, 
but we all know what official contradictions 
amount to. There is internal trouble of 
some kind in the Court at Vienna, and if we 
could publish the full details, such an article 
would give us a European reputation. When 
could you be ready to begin your journey, 
Miss Baxter ?” 

“T am ready now.” 

‘“‘ Well, in an affair like this it is best to 
lose no time ; you can go to-morrow morn- 
ing, then ?” 

“Oh, certainly, but I must leave the office 
at once, and you must get someone to finish 
the work I am on.” 

*T will attend to that,” said the editor. 

Thus relieved, Jennie betook herself to 
a telegraph office. She knew that if she 
wrote a letter to the Princess, who was now 
in Vienna, she would probably herself reach 
that city as soon as her note, so she tele- 
graphed that something important was on 
hand which would take her to Vienna by 
next day’s Orient express, and intimated 
that it was a matter in which she might 
need the assistance of the Princess. Then 
she hastened to her rooms to pack up. That 
evening there came an answering telegram 
from Vienna. The Princess asked her to 
bring her ball dress and all the rest of her 
finery. The lady added that she herself 
would be at the railway station, and asked 
Jennie to telegraph to her en route. It was 
evident that her Highness was quite pre- 
pared to engage in whatever scheme there was 
on hand, and this fact encouraged Jennie to 
hope that success perhaps awaited her. 

True to her promise, the Princess von 
Steinheimer was waiting at the immense 
railway station of Vienna, and she received 
her friend with gushing effusion. Jennie 
left the train as neat as when she had entered 
it, for many women have the faculty of 
taking long journeys without showing the 
dishevelled effect which protracted railway 
travelling seems to have upon the masculine, 
and probably more careless, portion of 
humanity. 

“Oh, you dear girl!” cried the Princess ; 
“you cannot tell how glad I am to see you. 
I was just yearning for someone to talk 
English to. I am so tired of French and 
German, although they flatter me by saying 
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that I speak those two languages well ; yet 
English is my own tongue, and it is so de- 
lightful to talk with one who can understand 
every blessed word you say, which you can 
asily see those who pretend to speak English 
in Vienna do not. What long chats we shall 
have! And now come this way to the 
carriage. There is a man here to look after 
your luggage. You are coming right home 
with me and are going to stay with me as 
long as you are in Vienna. Don’t say, 
‘No,’ nor make any excuse, nor talk of going 
to an hotel, for a suite of rooms is all 
ready for you, and your luggage will be 
there before we are. Now let us enter 
the carriage, for I am just pining to hear 
what it is you have on hand. Some 
delicious scandal, I hope.” 


Adors THteOm ye 





‘She telegraphed that something important was 
on hand.” 


“No,” answered Jennie; “it pertains to 
Government matters.” 

“Oh, dear!” cried the Princess; “ how 
tiresome! Politics are so dull.” 

“JT don’t think this case is dull,” said 
Jennie ; “because it has brought Austria 
and England to the verge of war.” 

“What a dreadful idea! I hadn’t heard 
anything of it. When did this happen ?” 

“Less than a month ago,” and Jennie 
related the whole circumstance, giving a 
synopsis of the Premier’s speech. 

“ But I see nothing in that speech to cause 
war,” protested the Princess. “ It is as mild 
as new milk.” 

“T don’t pretend to understand diplomacy,” 
continued Jennie, blushing slightly as she 
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remembered Lord Donal; and it seemed 
that the same thought struck the Princess at 
the same moment, for she looked quizzically 
at Jennie and burst out into a laugh. 

“You may laugh ; but I tell you that this 
is a serious business. They say it only 
needed a second ‘new milk’ speech from the 
Premier to have England answer most politely 
in words of honey, and next instant the two 
countries would have been at each other’s 
throats.” 

“Suppose we write to Lord Donal in 
St. Petersburg,” suggested the Princess, still 
laughing, “and ask him to come to Vienna 
and help us? He understands all about 
diplomacy. By the way, Jennie, did Lord 
Donal ever find out whom he met at the ball 
that night ?” 

“No, he didn’t,” answered Jennie shortly. 

“Don’t you ever intend to let him know ? 
Are you going to leave the romance un- 
finished, like one of Henry James’s novels ? ” 

“Tt isn’t a romance; it is simply a very 
distressing incident which I have been trying 
to forget ever since. It is all very well for 
you to laugh, but if.you ever mention the 
subject again [ll leave you and go to an 
hotel.” 

“Oh, no, you won't,” chirruped the Prin- 
cess brightly ; ‘‘ you daren’t. You know I 
am the goddess of the machine ; at any time 
I can send a letter to Lord Donal and set 
the poor young man’s mind at rest. So you 
see, Miss. Jennie, you will have to talk very 
sweetly and politely to me and not make any 
threats, because I am like those dreadful 
persons in the sensational plays who hold 
the guilty secrets of other people and black- 
mail them. But you are a nice girl, and [ 
won't say anything you don’t want to hear 
said. Now, what is it you wish to find out 
about this political crisis ? ” 

“T want to discover why the Premier did 
not follow up his speech with ancther. He 
must have known when he spoke how his 
words would be taken in England ; therefore 
it is thought that he had some plans which 
unforeseen circumstances intervening have 
nullified. I want to know what those un- 
foreseen circumstances were. For the past 
fortnight the Daily Bugle has had two men 
here in Vienna trying to throw some light 
on the dark recesses of diplomacy. Up to 
date they have failed, but at any moment 
they may succeed ; it was because they failed 
that I am sent here. Now, have you any- 
thing to suggest, Madame la Princesse ?” 

“T suggest, Jennie, that we put our heads 
togecher and learn all that those clever 
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diplomatists wish to hide. 
plans yourself ?” 

“T have no very definite plan, but I have 
a general scheme. These men I spoke of 
are trying to discover what other men are 
endeavouring to conceal. All the officials 
are on their guard ; they are higl ‘v placed, 
and are not likely to be got at by bribery. 
They are clever, alert men of the world, so 
hoodwinking them is out of the question ; 
therefore I think my two fellow journalists 
have a difficult task before tiem.” 

“ But it is the same task that you have 
before you; why is it notas difficult for you, 
Jennie, as for them ?” 

“ Because I propose to work with people 
who are not on their guard, and there is 
where you can help me, if you are not shocked 
at my proposal. ach official has a wife, or 
at least most of them have. Some of these 
wives, in all probability, possess the informa- 
tion that we would like to get. Women 
will talk more freely with women than men 
will with men. Now, I propose to leave the 
officials severely alone and to interview 
their wives.” 

The Princess clapped her hands. 

“ Excellent!” she cried. “The women 
of Vienna are the greatest gossips you ever 
heard chattering together. I have never 
taken any interest in politics, otherwise I 
suppose I might have become possessed of 
some important Government secrets. Now, 
Jennie, I'll tell you what I propose doing. 
I shall give a formal tea next Thursday 
afternoon. I shall invite to that tea a 
dozen, or two dozen, or three dozen wives 
of high-placed officials about the Court. 
My husband will like that, because he is 
always complaining that I do not pay 
enough attention to the ladies of the political 
circle of Vienna. He takes a great interest 
in politics, you know. If we discover 
nothing at the first tea-meeting, we will have 
another, and another, and another, until we 
do. We are sure to invite the right woman 
on one occasion or another, and when we find 
her I'll warrant the secret wil' soon belong 
to us. Ah, here we are at home, and we 
will postpone the discussion of our plans 
until you have had something to eat and are 
rested a bit.” 

The carriage drew up at the magnificent 
palace, well known in Vienna, which 
belonged to the Prince von Steinheimer ; 
and shortly afterwards Jennie Baxter found 
herself in possession of the finest suite of 
rooms she had ever beheld in her life. 
Jennie laughed as she looked round her 
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rooms and noted their luxuriant appoint- 
ments. 

“These are not exactly what we should 
call ‘diggings’ in London, are they ?” she 
said to the Princess, who stood by her side, 
delighted at the pleasure of her friend. 
“We often read of poor penny-a-liners in 
their garrets ; but I don’t think any penny- 
a-liner ever had such a garret as this placed 
at his disposal.” 

“ T knew you would like the rooms,” cried 
the Princess gaily. “I like them myself, 
and I hope they will help to induce you to 
stay in Vienna as long as you can. I have 
given you my own maid Gretlich, and I 
assure you it isn’t every friend I would lend 
her to ; she is a model servant.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t do that,” said 
Jennie. “I cannot rob you of your maid 
and also be selfish enough to monopolise 
these rooms.” 

*“ You are not robbing me ; in fact, I am, 
perhaps, a little artful in giving you Gretlich, 
for she is down in the dumps this last week 
or two, and I don’t know what in the world 
is the matter with her. I suspect it is some 
love affair ; but she will say nothing, although 
I have asked her time and again what is 
the trouble. Now, you are such a cheery, 
consoling young woman that I thought if 
Gretlich were in your service for a time she 
might brighten up and be her own self 
again. So you see, instead of robbing me, 
I am really taking advantage of your good 
nature.” 

“JT am afraid you are just saying that to 
make it easier for me to be selfish ; still, you 
are so generous, Princess, that I am not 
-going to object to anything you do, but just 
give myself up to luxury while I stay in 
Vienna.” 

“That is right. Ah, here is Gretlich. 
Now, Gretlich, I want you to help make 
Miss Baxter’s stay here so pleasant that she 
will never want to leave us.” 

“T shall do my best, your Highness,” said 
the girl, with quiet deference. 

The Princess left the. two alone together, 
and Jennie saw that Gretlich was not the 
least ornamental appendage to the handsome 
suite of rooms. Gretlich was an excellent 
example of that type of fair women for 
which Vienna is noted ; but she was, as the 
Princess had said, extremely downcast, and 
Jennie, who had a deep sympathy for all 
who worked, spoke kindly to the girl and 
endeavoured to cheer her. There was some- 
thing of unaccustomed tenderness in the 
compassionate tones of Jennie’s voice that 
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touched the girl, for, after a brief and 
ineffectual effort at self-control, she broke 
down and wept. To her pitying listener 
she told her story. She had been betrothed 
to a soldier whose regiment was stationed in 
the Burg. When last the girl saw her lover 
he was to be that night on guard in the 
Treasury. Before morning a catastrophe 
of some kind occurred. The girl did not 
know quite what had happened. Some said 
there had been a dreadful explosion and her 
lover had lost his life. Neither the soldier’s 
relatives nor his betrothed were allowed to 
see him after the disaster. He had been 
buried secretly, and it appeared to be the 
intention of the authorities to avoid all 





‘¢She broke down and wept.” 


publicity. The relatives and the betrothed 
of the dead soldier had been warned to keep 
silence and seek no further information. It 
was not till several days after her lover's 
death that Gretlich, anxious because he did 
not keep his appointment with her, and not 
hearing from him, fearing that he was ill, 
began to make inquiries ; then she received 
together the information and the caution. 

In the presence of death all consolers 
are futile, and Jennie realised this as she 
endeavoured as well as she could to comfort 
the girl. Her heart was so much enlisted in 
this that perhaps her intellect was the less 
active; but here she stood on the very 
threshold of the secret she had come to 
Vienna to discover, and yet had not the 
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slightest suspicion that the girl’s tragedy and 
her own mission were interwoven. Jennie 
had wondered at the stupidity of Cadbury 
Taylor, who failed to see what seemed so 
plainly before him, yet here was Jennie 
herself come a thousand miles, more or less, 
to obtain certain information, and here a 
sobbing girl was narrating the very item of 
news that she had come so far to learn—all 
of which would seem to show that none of 
us are so bright and clever as we imagine 
ourselves to be. 

In the afternoon the Princess entered 
Jennie’s sitting-room carrying in her hand a 
bunch of letters. 

“There!” she cried, “while you have 
been resting I have been working, and we 
are not going to allow any time to be lost. 
I have written with my own hand invitations 
to about two dozen people to our tea on 
Thursday ; among others, the wife of the 
Premier, Countess Stron. I expect you to 
devote yourself to that lady and tell me 
the result of the conversation after it is 
over. Have you been talking consolation 
to Gretlich ? I came up here half-an-hour 
ago, and it seemed to me I heard the sound 
of crying in this room.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jennie, “she has been 
telling me all her trouble. It seems she had 
a lover in the army, and he has been killed 
in some accident in the Treasury.” 

* What kind of an accident ? ” 

“Gretlich said there was an explosion 
there.” 

“Dear me! I hadn’t heard of it. It is 
a curious thing that one must come from 
London to tell us our own news. An 
explosion in the Treasury! and so serious 
that a soldier was killed! That arouses my 
curiosity, so I shall just sit down and write 
another invitation to the wife of the Master 
of the Treasury.” 

“JT wish you would, because I should like 
to know something further about this myself. 
Gretlich seems to have had but scant in- 
formation regarding the occurrence, and I 
would like to know more about it so that I 
might tell her.” 

“ We shall learn all about it from madame, 
and I must write that note at once for fear I 
shall forget it.” 

On Thursday afternoon there was a brilliant 
assemblage in the spacious salon of the 
Princess von Steinheimer. The rich attire 


of the ladies formed a series of vitroscopic 
pictures that were dazzling, for Viennese 
women are adepts in the art of dress, as are 
their Parisian sisters. 


Tea was served, not 
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been 
accustomed to, but in goblets of clear, thin 
Venetian glass, each set in a hoider of 


in cups and saucers, as Jennie had 


encrusted filigree gold. There were all 
manner of delicious cakes, for which the 
city is celebrated. The tea itself had come 
overland through Russia from China and 


- had not suffered the deterioration which an 


ocean voyage produces. The decoction was ° 
served clear, with sugar if desired, and a 
slice of lemon, and Jennie thought it the 
most delicious brew she had ever tasted. 

“‘T am so sorry,” whispered the Princess to 
Jennie when an opportunity occurred, “ but 
the Countess Stron has sent a messenger to 
say that she cannot be present this afternoon. 
It seems her husband, the Premier, is ill, and 
she, like a good wife, remains at home to 
nurse him. This rather upsets our plans, 
doesn’t it ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” replied Jennie. “It 
is more than likely that the wife of the 
Premier would be exceedingly careful not to 
discuss any political question in this company. 
I have counted more upon the wife of a 
lesser official than upon the Countess Stron.” 

“ You are right,” said the Princess. “ And 
now come with me. I want to introduce you 
to the wife of the Master of the Treasury, 
and from her, perhaps, you can learn some- 
thing of the accident that befell the lover of 
poor Gretlich.” 

The wife of the Master of the Treasury 
proved to be a garrulous old lady who 
evidently prided herself on knowing every- 
thing that was taking place about her. 
Jennie and she became quite confidential 
over their goblets of tea, a beverage of which 
the old lady seemed inordinately fond. As 
the conversation between them drifted on, 
Jennie saw that here was a person that would 
take a delight in telling everything she knew, 
and the only question which now arose was 
whether she knew anything Jennie wished to 
learn. But before she tried her on high 
politics the girl determined to find out more 
about the disaster that had made such an 
abrupt ending to Gretlich’s young dream. 

“T have been very much interested,” she 
said, “in one of the maids here who lost her 
lover some weeks ago in an accident that 
occurred in the Treasury. The maid doesn’t 
seem to know very much about whet hap- 
pened, and was merely told that her lover, a 
soldier who had been on guard there that 
night, was dead.” 

“Oh, dear, yes!” whispered the old lady, 
lowering her voice, “what a dreadful thing 
that was! four men killed and eight or nine 
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are now in the hospital. My poor husband 
has hardly had a wink of sleep since the 
event, and the Premier is ill in bed through 
the worry.” 

“Because of the loss of 
Jennie innocently. 

“Oh, no, no! the 


life?” asked 


loss of life wouldn’t 


matter; it is the loss of the money that is © 


the serious thing, and how they are going to 
replace it or account for its disappearance | 
am sure I don’t know. The deficiency is 


something over two-hundred million florins. 
Was it not awful ?” 
“Was the building shattered to such an 





“©The war chest!’ 


extent?” inquired Jennie, who did not 
stop to think that such a sum would replace 
any edifice in Vienna, even if it had been 
wiped off the face of the earth. 

“The Treasury was damaged, of course, 
but the repairs will not cost much. No, my 
child, it is a much more disturbing affair 
than the destruction of any state house in 
the Empire. What has made the Premier 
ill, and what is worrying my poor husband 
into an untimely grave, is nothing less than 
the loss of the war chest.” 

“The war chest!” echoed Jennie, “ what 
is that ?” 

“My dear, every great nation has a war 
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chest. England has one, France, Germany, 
Russia—no matter how poor a nation may 
be, nor how difficult it is to collect the taxes, 
that nation must have a war chest. If war 
were to break out suddenly, even with the 
most prosperous country, there would be in- 
stant financial panic ; ready money would be 
difficult to obtain ; a loan would be practi- 
cally impossible ; and what war calls for the 
very instant it begins is money—not promises 
of money, not paper money, not silver money 
even, but gold; therefore, every nation 
which is in danger of war has a store of gold 
coin. This store is not composed mainly, or 
even largely, of the coins of 
the nation which owns the 
store; it consists of the 
sovereigns of England, the 
louis of France, the willems 
d’or of Holland, the eight- 
florin pieces of Austria, the 
double-crown of Germany, 
the half-imperials of Russia, 
the double-frederics of Den- 
mark, and so on. All gold, 
gold, gold! I believe that 
in the war chest of Austria 
there were deposited coins of 
different nations to the value 
of something like two hun- 
dred million florins. My 
husband never told me exactly 
how much was there, but 
sometimes when things looked 
peaceable there was less money 
in the war chest than when 
there was imminent danger 
of the European outbreak 
which we all fear. The war 
chest of Austria was in a 
stone-vaulted room, one of 
the strongest dungeons in 
Treasury. The public 

are admitted into several 
rooms of the Treasury, but no stranger is 
allowed into that portion of the building 
which houses the war chest. This room is 
kept under guard night and day. For what 
happened my husband feels that he is in no 
way to blame, and I don’t think his superiors 
are inclined to charge him with neglect of 
duty. It is a singular thing that the day 
before the disaster took place he of his own 
accord doubled the guard that watched over 
the room and also the approaches to it. 
The war chest was at its fullest. Never, so 
he tells me, was there so much moncy in the 
war chest as at that particular time. Some- 
thing had occurred that in his opinion called 
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for extra watchfulness, and so he doubled 
the guard. But about midnight there was 
a tremendous explosion. The strong door 
communicating to the passage was wrenched 
from its hinges and flung outwards into the 
hallway. It is said that dynamite must have 
been used, and that in a very large quantity. 
Not a vestige of the chest remained but a 
few splintered pieces of iron. The four 
soldiers in the room were blown literally to 
pieces, and those in the passage-way were 
stunned by the shock. The fact that they 
were unconscious for some minutes seems to 
have given the criminal, whoever he was, his 
chance of escape. For, although an instant 
alarm was sent out, and none but those who 
had a right to be on the premises were 
allowed out or into the Treasury, yet no one 
was caught, nor has anyone been caught 
up to this day.” 

“ But the gold, the gold ?” cried Jennie 
eagerly. 

“There was not a florin of it left. Every 
piece has disappeared. It is at once the 
most clever and the most gigantic robbery 
of money that has taken place within our 
knowledge.” 

“But such a quantity of gold,” said 


Jennie, “must have been of enormous 
weight. Two hundred million florins! 


Why, that is twenty million pounds, isn’t 
it? It would take a regiment of thieves to 
carry so much away. How has that been 
done? And where is the gold concealed ?” 

“Ah, my child, if you can answer your 
own questions the Austrian Government will 
pay you almost any sum you like to name. 
The police are completely baffled. Of course, 
nothing has been said of this gigantic 
robbery ; but every exit from Vienna is 
watched, and not only that, but each fronticr 
is guarded.. What the Government wants, 
of course, is to get back its gold, the result 
of years of taxation, which cannot very 
eusily be re-levied.” 

‘“* And when did this robbery take place ? ” 
asked Jennie. 

“On the night of the 17th.” 

“On the night of the 17th,” repeated 
the girl, more to herself than to the volable 
old woman ; “and it was on the 16th that 
the Premier made his war speech.” 

“ Exactly,” said the old lady, who over- 
heard the remark not intended for her ears ; 
“and don’t you think there was something 
striking in the coincidence ? ” 

“T don’t quite understand. 
dence ?” 

“Well, you know the speech of the 


What coinci- 


Premier was against England. It was not a 
speech made on the spur of the moment, but 
was doubtless the result of many consulta- 
tions, perhaps with Russia, perhaps with 
Germany—who knows? We have been 
growing very friendly with Russia of late ; 
and as England has spies all over the world, 
doubtless her Government knew before the 
speech was made that it was coming; so 
the police appear to think that the whole 
resources of the British Government were 
set at the task of crippling Austria at a 
critical moment.” 

“Surely you don’t mean, madame, that 
the Government of England would descend 
to burglary, robbery—yes, and murder, even, 
for the poor soldiers who guarded the 
treasure were as effectually murdered as if 
they had been assassinated in the street ? 
You don’t imagine that the British Govern- 
ment would stoop to such deeds as those ? ” 

The old lady shook her head wisely. 

“By the time you are my age, my dear, 
and have seen as much of politics as I have, 
you will know that Governments stop at 
nothing to accomplish their ends. No 
private association of thieves could have 
laid such plans as would have done away 
with two hundred millions of florins in 
gold, unless they had not only ample 
resources, but also a master brain to direct 
them. Nations hesitate at nothing where 
their interests are concerned. It was to 
the interest of no other Empire but 
England to deplete Austria at this moment, 
and sec how complete her machinations are. 
No nation trusts another, and if Austria had 
proof thet England is at the bottom of this 
robbery, she dare not say anything, because 
her war chest is empty. Then, again, she 
dare not allow either Germany or Russia to 
know how effectually she has been robbed, 
for no one can tell what either of these 
nations would do under the circumstances. 
The Government dare not let even its own 
people know what has happened. It is a 
stroke of vengeance marvellous in its finality. 
Austria is crippled for years to come, unless 
she can find the stolen gold on her own 
territory.” 

The old lady had worked herself up into 
such a state of excitement during her recital 
that she did not notice that most of her 
companion visitors had taken their leave, 
and when the Princess approached the two 
she arose with some trepidation. 

“My dear Princess,” she said, “your tea 
has been so good, and the company of your 
young compatriot has been so charming, that 
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I have done nothing but chatter, chatter, 
chatter away about things which should 
only be spoken of under one’s breath, and 
now I must hurry away. May I venture to 
hope that you will honour me with your 
presence at one of my receptions when I 
send you a card ?” 

“T shall be delighted to do so,” replied 
the Princess, with that gracious condescension 
which became her so well. 

The garrulous old lady was the last to 
take her leave, and when the Princess was 
left alone with her guest, she cried— 





* Everything,’ 


“Jennie, I have found out absolutely 
nothing. What have you discovered ?” 

“ Everything !” replied the girl, walking 
up and down the floor in excitement over 
the finding of such a bonanza of news. 

“You don’t tell me so! Now do sit down 
and let me know the full particulars at once.” 

When Jennie’s exciting story was finished 
she said— 

“You see, this robbery explains why the 
Premier did not follow up his warlike speech. 
The police seem to think that England has 
had a hand in this robbery, but of course 
that is absurd.” 
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replied the girl, walking up and down the floor in 
excitement.” 
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“JT am not so sure of that,” replied the 
Princess, taking, as she spoke, the Chicago 
point of view, and forgetting for the moment 
her position among the aristocracy of Europe. 
“England takes most things it can get its 
hands on, and she is not too slow to pick up 
a gold mine here and there, so why should 
she hesitate when the gold is already minted 
for her ?” ; 

“Tt is too absurd for argument,” continued 
Jennie calmly, “so we won’t talk of that 
phase of the subject. I must get away to 
England instantly. Let us find out when the 
first train leaves.” 

** Nonsense !” protested 
the Princess ; “ what do you 
need to go to England for ? 
You have seen nothing of 
Vienna.” 

“Oh, I can see Vienna 
another time ; I must get to 
England with this account of 
the robbery.” 

“Won't your paper pay 
for telegraphing such an Im- 
portant piece of news ? ” 

“Oh, yes ; there would be 
no difficulty about that, but 
I dare not trust either the 
post or the telegraph in a 
ase like this. The police 
are on the watch.” 

“But couldn’t you send 
it through by a code? My 
tather used always to do his 
abling by code; it saved a 
lot of money and also kept 
other people from knowing 
what his business was.” 

“T have a code, but I 
hesitate about trusting even 
to that.” 

“Tl tell you what we'll 
do,” said the Princess. “ I 
want you to stay in Vienna.” 

“Oh, I will return,” said Jennie. “ I’ve 
only just had a taste of this delightful city. 
I'll come right back.” 

“T can’t trust you to do anything of the 
kind. When you get to London you will 
stay there. Now here is what I propose, 
and it will have the additional advantage of 
saving your paper a day. We will run down 
together into Italy—to Venice ; then you can 
take down your code and telegraph from 
there in perfect safety. When that is done 
you will return here to Vienna with me. 
And another thing, you may be sure your 
editor will want you to stay right here on the 





spot to let him know of any outcome of this 
sensational dénouement.” 

“ That isn’t a bad idea,” murmured Jennie. 
“How long will it take us to get to 
Venice ?” 

“T don’t know, but I am sure it will save 
you hours compared with going to London. 
I shall get the exact time for you in a 
moment.” 

Jennie followed the suggestion of the 
Princess, and together the two went to the 
ever-entrancing city of Venice. By the time 
they reached there, Jennie had her account 
written and coded. The long message was 
handed in at the telegraph office as soon as 
the two arrived in Venice. Jennie also sent 
the editor a private despatch giving her 
address in Venice, and also telling him the 
reason for sending the telegram from Italy 
rather than from Austria or Germany. In 
the evening she received a reply from Mr. 
Hardwick. ‘ This is magnificent,” the tele- 
gram said. ‘1 doubt if anything like it has 
ever been done before. We will startle the 
world to-morrow morning. Please return 
to Vienna, for, as you have discovered this 
much, I am perfectly certain that you will 
be able to unearth the robbers. Of course 
all the police and all the papers of Europe 
will be on the same scent, but I am sure 
that you will prove a match for the whole 
combination.” 

“Oh, dear!” cried Jennie, as she handed 
the message to her friend. ‘ What a bother- 
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some world this is; there is no finality about 
anything. One piece of work simply leads to 
another. Here I thought I had earned at 
least agood month’s rest, but, instead of that, 
a further demand is made upon me. I am 
like the genii in fairy tales : no sooner is one 
apparently impossible task accomplished than 
another is set.” 

“ But what a magnificent thing it would 
be if you could discover the robber or 
robbers.” 

“ Magnificent enough, yes; but that isn’t 
to be done by inviting a lot of old women to 
tea, is it?” 

“No; but we shall have to set our wits 
together in another direction. I tell you, 
Jennie, I know I have influence enough to 
have you made a member of the special 
police. Shall I introduce you as from 
America, and say that you have made a 
speciality of solving mysteries ? An appoint- 
ment to the special police would allow you 
to have unrestricted entrance to the secret 
portion of the Treasury building. You 
would see the rooms damaged by the ex- 
plosion, and you would learn what others 
have discovered. With that knowledge we 
might then do something towards solving the 
problem.” 

“ Madame la Princesse,” cried Jennie 
enthusiastically, “you are inspired! ‘The 
very thing. Let us get back to Vienna.” 
And accordingly the two conspirators left 
Italy by the night train for Austria. 
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AMERICAN 


AUTHORS 


OF TO-DAY. 


By James Ramsay. 


MERICA is like England at the 
present moment : her literary 
giants are all dead, and she is 
not quite sure who, if any, of 
her striplings are to take 
their place. And so, if you 

go to Sleepy Hollow Churchyard, at Concord, 

where Emerson, Hawthorne and Thoreau 
lie, the well-worn paths leading up to the 
pine-clad ridge where they are buried may 
be taken to indicate not 
only that the sleepers 
are not forgotten, but 
that literary America 
worships at the graves 
of the dead and not at 
the shrines of the living: 
Within a few minutes’ 
walk from Sleepy Hol- 
low, on the bank of 
the Concord River—I 
vannot say whether the 
right or the left bank, 








for the stream flows 
even more slowly now 
than it did in Haw- 


thorne’s day—lives Mr. 
Sanborn, ever genial 
and ready to tell to 
every sympathetic ear 
of the days he spent 
with the Concord 
worthies, especially 
with Thoreau; but 
Hawthorne’s old manse 
and Emerson’s house tell only of a day that 
is dead. Boston, like Edinburgh, is becoming 
a city of literary memories rather than a 
city of literary life. Its great writers are 
also asleep ; you visit their graves in Mount 
Auburn. Mr. Sanborn and his friends are 
passing far down life, and are connecting 
links merely. When they die they will have 
ho successors. 

The literature of to-day that is specially 
American is fiction. There are poets, with 
Mr. Aldrich at their head ; but America’s 
young singers of promise are Canadians ; 
and now Mr. Aldrich is beginning to 
recognise that he is no longer young, and 
has weeded out his work, and published a 
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collected edition of his poems. Besides, 
although I, following Mr. Stedman’s eulogy, 
that he is “the most pointed and exquisite of 
our lyrical craftsmen,” speak of him here as 
a poet, “ Prudence Palfrey” or “A Story 
of a Bad Boy ” is likely to survive his verse. 
He was born in 1836; but the spry man, 
well dressed almost to foppishness, belies 
dates. He was intended for a merchant, 
and first took up his pen for a living in an 


office. Like other Bos- 
tonians of substance, 
he lives under the 
shadow of the State 
House; but if you 
want to see him in 
summer you have to 


go south, just beyond 
the hills on the horizon, 
and you will find him 
rusticating in all the 
exquisite rural charm 
of Ponkapog. Mark 
Twain has said that the 
view from this house is 
the most impressive he 
knows. 

Mr. Aldrich’s poems 
are frequently on Eng- 
lish subjects, and his 
threats to decamp to 
this side are conveyed 
as much in the quality 
of his work as in his 
letters to his friends. 
Were he here, he might join Mr. Andrew 
Lang and Mr. Austin Dobson in writing 
vers de sociélé, 

T'll not confer with sorrow 
Till to-morrow ; 
But joy will have her way 
This very day 
is a true note in that song of cavalier gaicty 
which the Provencal troubadour gave to the 
world. Moreover, if you get within the 
sanctuary of Mr. Aldrich’s library, you will 
find that, like those masters of that gay song, 
he loves old china and choice books. One 
of his great faults is that he is never quite 
sure of his 7’s. He will rhyme “ morn” 
with “gone,” quite unconscious that his 
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devoted readers will remark on his verses, as 
he has on Meredith’s, “ They break one’s 
teeth to read them.” 

Even in its humour the literature of 
America seems to be resting. Mark Twain 
survives, but in Europe ; and his reputation 
stands upon work now growing old. “ Thish 
yer Smiley’s yeller, one- 
eyed, banana-tailed 
cow” type of fun, 
which came in with 
John Phoenix (Lieu- 
tenant George H. 
Derby) in the fifties, is 
dying out with the 
social conditions that 
allowed the American 
to take life calmly. If 
ever you visit the house 
that he occupied in the 
days when, like Scott, 
he prospered and went 
into publishing, you 
will see Mark Twain 
and the Smiley’s cow 
quality of American 
humour in brick and 
mortar. It is out at 
Hartford, the capital of 
Connecticut, and is a 
long, rambling, roomy, 
cornered affair that 
laughs at you from 
the midst of a wooded 
lawn. But the Hartford 
gentry took it seri- 
ously ; and if you ask 
why the capital of 
Connecticut has run so 
much into red-brick 
houses, you will be told 
that it is because this 
humourist house was 
taken as a model. A 
large room at the top 
was the workshop. A 
pile of cigar boxes sup- 
plied tobacco, and the 
companion in furniture 
to the desk was a 
billiard table, for Mark 
gets much inspiration 
from the cue. A Ruskin alongside of a 
Commentary on the Old Testament told of 
his literary and ethical interests. From his 
window he commanded a wide view over 
that lovely vista along the Farmington 
Valley, one of the most delightful spots 
in Connecticut. The national desire of 
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Americans for the antique stared unblush- 
ingly at the visitor in the shape of a baronial 
fireplace in the library; and the other 
furniture of the house gave evidence of its 
owner’s weakness for old Venetian beds. 
Many and many a time when he was living 
in Hartford did his friend and neighbour, 


MR. SAMUEL L, CLEMENS (“MARK TWAIN”). 


Mrs. Beecher Stowe, drop in and pull her 
chair up to that fireplace in the evenings ; 
and, in his parlour, literary Hartford 
frequently gathered to Browning and 
Shakespeare readings. But Mark Twain has 
gone to Vienna, and Hartford is dull. His 
inventive genius could not save him. For 
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although he has made a_ note-book that 
opens at the spot required, a vest that 
performs the functions of vest and suspenders 
in one, a shirt with collar and cuff attach- 
ments that need neither buttons nor studs, 
he thought that anyone could publish, and 
that was fatal. 

Mention of the humourists of America 
naturally recalls the work of Mr. Frank R. 
Stockton. 
His Po- 
mona is a 
true child 
of Ainerican 
humour in 
her rollick- 
ing extra- 
vagance. 
Mr. Stock- 
ton himself 
is an Ameri- 
can of the 
Americans, 
born — sixty 
years ago 
in Philadel- 
phia. He 
now lives at 
Morristown 
on the St. Lawrence, in the region which 
the American millionaires have u-ade sacred 
to themselves. He inhabits an old colonial 
house which stands in its own grounds, and 
in his solitary walks in the woods behind he 
creates his characters and plans his stories. 
The house had a ghost that was so fearsome 
that it is said a lawyer who was in negotia- 
tion for the place refused to have it at any 
price; but Mr. Stockton got rid of the 
unearthly visitor by cutting off a branch 
from a tree that'scraped a window. He has 
told us that his people are drawn from real 
life. Of Pomona he has said that “ Mrs. 
Stockton went into the city one day and 
brought the young woman out”; and the 
canal boat upon which she first sailed into 
fame was occupied by an acquaintance before 
it appeared in “ Rudder Grange.” His first 
story, “ Kate,” was rejected by nearly every 
editor in America, until it found a resting- 
place somewhere down South. No pay was 
forthcoming, but the editor was cute enough 
to ask his contributor for further work, and 
induced him to comply by offering a small 
consideration for a second story. ‘ Rudder 
Grange,” like “Tom Cringle’s Log,” grew 
out of one or two separate stories contributed 
to an American magazine, and when they 
were collected no publisher could be induced 
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to take them. After that, Mr. Stockton’s 
manuscript had no lengthy wanderings. He 
has not written a great deal, but then he has 
told us that composition is such a difficult 
matter for him that he has to “ wait an hour 
for a word.” 

In the realm of pure fiction, however, 
Mr. William Dean Howells is master in 
America. Mr. Howells is not American in 
an aggressive sense, but thoroughly American 
in his point of view. You feel that, whether 
you are reading “The Wedding Tour” or “A 
Chance Acquaintance,” with their Canadian 
savour, or “* A Foregone Conclusion” or “ An 
Indian Summer,” with their Venetian atmo- 
sphere. And yet there is the saving grace of 
the cosmopolitan about Mr. Howells. When 
he was yet a youth writing poetry, so steeped 
was he in Heine, that Lowell, when editing 
the Atlantic Monthly, held over one of his 
poems to assure himself that it was not a 
translation from the German. ‘ You must 
sweat the Heine out of you,” wrote Lowell 
to him. His later literary guides are 
Turgenieff, Bjérnson, Tolstoi and Zola. It 
is, therefore, easy to see that Mr. Howells has 
been in many controversies. He has been 
blamed for depreciating Scott, Thackeray 
and Dickens, and for attempting to re- 
arrange the literary Walhalla on an absurd 
plan, putting Mr. Henry James at the head 
of the modern men ; he has fought stoutly 
for realism in literature both by argument 
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and by his own example in such tales as 
“The Rise of Silas Laphari” ; latterly he 
has identified himself with Socialist opinions. 

The explanation of Mr. Howells is his 
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family history. His thick, solid, yet genial face 
is an appropriate mask from which a line of 
Quakers and Abolitionists look out upon 
the world of to-day. His father, lovingly 
sketched in the opening chapters of “A 


Chance Acquaintance,” edited one of the first 


Abolitionist papers published in America, 
and after that, the first organ of Sweden- 
borgianism that appeared in the States. One 
of the many stories told about him is worth 
repeating, as it helps to an understanding 
of his simple, honest character. When he 
was called to the deathbed of his father, 
he found the pious 
old man spending his 
last moments declaim- 
ing on the goodness 
of Heaven and of 
everything in general 
and particular. The 
son listened with 
growing impatience 
until the strong, 
aggressive opinions of 
a man who had not 
yet come to his end 
forced him to forget 
the occasion, and he 
burst in with, “ Yes, 
father, praise God for 
all things in the uni- 
verse, except the Ohio 
Legislature, and that 
is Democratic.” 

Such an ‘indepen- 
dent character could 
not be a_ financial 
success, and young 
Howells began life in 
Ohio as a_ printer, 
with little schooling 
and no fortune behind 
him. He was com- 
positor, reporter, and 
journalist, until the 
campaign biography which he wrote of 
Lincoln when a candidate for the Presidency 
won for him the American Consulate at 
Venice, the delightful holiday duties of 
which he has described in “A Foregone 
Conclusion.” The letters he sent to American 
papers from Italy secured for him his future 
place in American literature, and he returned 
to occupy various editorial chairs with no 
more distinction than the great personal one 
—that he proved that a kind heart goes 
badly with editing. Recently he has left 
Boston to the shades of its dead, and has 
made New York his headquarters; but he 
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is often to be seen in Europe. As we 
might expect, Mr. Howells was never moved 
by bric-a-brac, choice editions and xsthetic 
appearances, like so many of his literary 
fellow-countrymen. His library at Boston 
has been described as_ ill-bound and 
pamphlety, and the fine arts had no toning 
effect on his house. He writes with diffi- 
culty, and his proofs are full of deletions and 
corrections. Whoever has been privileged to 
examine those scored and scribbled sheets 
will have had an excellent opportunity of 
studying the evolution of the deft and dainty 
in style. 

Mr. Howells, as 
representative of the 
better aspects of 
American globe trot- 
ting, suggests that 
other wanderer and 
master of dramatic 
touch, Mr. Francis 
Hopkinson Smith. 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith 
has a Stevensonian 
record as lighthouse 
and breakwater 
builder, for he was a 
successful engineer 
before he started on 
the tramp with knap- 
sack and white um- 
brella. He was born 
in Baltimore just sixty 
years ago, and perhaps 
the variety of his 
occupations—he has a 
reputation in business, 
water colours, black 
and white—has de- 
layed his fame in 
literature, which is his 
natural sphere. The 
English reader who 
happens to stumble 
across a well illustrated but apparently ordi- 
narily written sort of guide book called 
“Well Worn Roads,” and reads the first 
paper entitled “The Church of San Pablo 
Seville,” will wonder why the author is so 
little known here, so exquisite is the art 
of the story told in that paper. You have 
a chance of finding Mr. Hopkinson Smith 
in New York when he is in America, but 
one of his introductions to his travels 
indicates how small is your chance of seeing 
him: “T have been picked up on a roadside 
in Cuba by a Spanish grandee who has 
driven me home in his volante to breakfast. 
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I have been left in charge of the priceless 
relics of old Spanish churches hours at a 
time and alone. I have had my beer mug 
filled to the brim by mountaineers in the 
Tyrolean Alps, and had a chair placed for 
me at the table of a Dutchman living near 
the Zuider Zee.” But Venice is his dear 
love. He pictures her, and he tells stories 
about her 
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they are like from the books they have 
written. If you have read Miss Wilkins’s 
stories before you see her, you will greet her 
with a sense of thorough familiarity. You 
will notice from her library that Victor Hugo 
and Tolstoi are honoured authors, and if you 
get upon the topic of books she will tell you 
that her favourite novel is “‘ Les Misérables.” 

She began to 





with a fond- 
ness that 
warms and 
beautifies 
every line of 
pencil or 
pen. He 
undoubtedly 
stands the 
worthiest 
representa- 
tive in litera- 
ture of 
American 
curiosity 
blended with 
cultured 
taste and 
dramatic 
appreciation. 
America 
has also her 
“ kail-yard ” 
literature, 
and the two 
leaders of 
this school 
are women 
—Miss Mary 
Wilkins and 
Miss Sarah 3 
Orne Jewett. ; 
Both are u 
New Eng- 
landers. Miss = i 
Wilkins’s | 
special 
ground is 
Vermont, 
New Hamp- 
shire, and 
Massachu- 
setts. She lives where she was born, fifteen 
miles or thereabouts from Boston, in a white, 
square house, fenced in from the road on the 
outskirts of the small town of Randolph. Her 
home is a little paradise, with its wide, open 
fireplaces and dainty furnishing ; and the 
quiet gentlewoman within is one of those few 
people who give you a correct idea of what 
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write verses 
almost as 
soon as she 
could _ talk, 
and it is in- 
teresting in 
connection 
with her re- 
cent success 
inthe famous 
twothousand 
dollar prize 
detective 
story compe- 
tition, that a 
similar com- 
petition, but 
then for only 
fifty dollars, 
induced her 
to write her 
first tale, 
“The Ghost 
Family.” If 
you try to 
get her to 
tell of her 
early — diffi- 
culties in 
attaining to 
fame, she 
will smile 
and say that 
her only 
hindrance 
was her bad 
handwriting 
—for she 
nearly — lost 
her first great 
opportunity 
with “ Two 
Old Lovers ” because the manuscript was so 
difficult to read. 

Miss Jewett, who, though less known in 
England, is not less worth knowing, like 
Miss Wilkins, began to write whilst still 
very young. She finished her first story 
when she was fourteen, and before she was 
twenty her work was published in the 
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Atlantic Monthly. She is New England to 
the core. You have but to visit her in her 
fine old family home in South Berwick, in 
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Maine, to feel the age of the Jewetts. The 
rooms are panelled, the furniture is of old 
mahogany, the sofas are of antiquated types, 
the chairs are high-backed, and Miss Jewett 
herself carries that graceful dignity which is 
the living breath of an old colonial mansion. 
She dearly loves her horses, and is no mean 
oarswoman. A list of the members of the 
American Psychical Research Society would 
contain her name and betray one of her mild 
interests. In winter she comes into Boston, 
where she lives with one of America’s most 
genial of hostesses, Mrs. J. T. Fields, whose 
house has sheltered every English visitor 
of note, including Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Matthew Arnold. It is Miss Jewett’s nature 
to be more of a romancist than Miss Wilkins. 
“The busier I get,” she says, “I find the 
more time to read the Waverley Novels.” 
She is an ardent admirer of Stevenson and 
the modern Scottish school. Miss Wilkins 
succeeds best with the quiescent, faithful 
type of character; Miss Jewett with the 
same folks, touched with a little of that 
romantic force which George Eliot knew so 
well how to impart to women. Although 


her tale of books is mounting up, Miss 
Jewett has probably not done her best yet, 
as her last study in character and portraiture, 
Mrs. Todd and her mother, in “ The Country 
of the Pointed Firs,” is better than anything 
she has hitherto done. 

Nor ought we to forget the novelist who 
loves the South with an ardour that only the 
Southern blood can feel. Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page is something more than a “ kail-yarder.” 
He is the vindicator of the South before the 
war—the South of slavery. To him the 
Southern was the gentleman of America, and 
he lives like a Simeon awaiting the birth of 
the historian who is to do Virginia justice. 
Meanwhile, in such books as “The Old 
South,” he himself has done something to 
make smooth the way of the coming historian. 
But the most effective word he has ever 
uttered in vindication of his people is 
* Marse Chan,” the first of his stories, and 
the one that made him famous almost within 
an hour of its publication. It was over 
“Marse Chan” that Henry Ward Beecher 
cried like a child, doughty Abolitionist though 
he was. The story is a tale of love, war and 
slavery, that for pathos, humour, and dramatic 
touch has no superior in American literature. 
In “ Marse Chan” Mr. Page only wrote what 
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was in his blood and bone. His family comes 
of an old Virginian stock, his maternal grand- 
father having been one of the signatories to 
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the Declaration of Independence. He was 
too young to take active part in the war—he 
was born in 1853—but his father was an 
officer in the Confederate Army. He 
practises as a lawyer in Richmond, the 
tobacco metropolis and the capital of Vir- 
ginia; but those who know him meet him 
frequently in London. 

As at home, so in America, the “ kail- 
yard” school has _ its 
complement in a new 
literature of romance. 
Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell’s 
recently published novel, 
“Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker,” is at present 
the high-water mark of 
this department in 
American literature. Dr. 
Mitchell is the ideal 
medical man in_ heart 
and culture, and his 
friends, partly from 
sentiment and partly 
because some real like- 
ness exists, compare him 
with his old friend, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
In appearance he is “a 
tall man with a colossal 
head ” and most impres- 
sive face, and his manner 
is hearty but quiet. It 
is needless to tell anyone 
who has experienced Dr. 
Mitchell’s hospitality 
that it is to him that 
Dr. Holmes refers in his 
Ode when he sings of 
“ Mitchell’s generous 
board.” He is still in 
practice, and can be 
found any morning after 
nine at his consulting 
room in Philadelphia. 
Long before he wrote 
a novel he was. known 
as a poet, and, with a 
strength of will which foreboded no literary 
genius, he deliberately forsook the muse for 
medicine. Only after his reputation as a 
doctor had been made—he is an expert in 
neurology—did he return to his pen. As a 
poet he shows a keen love of nature and a 
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serious and philosophical outlook upon life. 
Browning and Matthew Arnold are after his 
own heart. But, when he liked, he could 
sing a good ballad, like— 
I would I were an English rose, 
In England for to be, 
The sweetest maid that Devon knows 
Should pick and carry me. 


In “Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” which, 
although its literary 
value is below an earlier 
story, “Far in the 
Forest,” has made him 
one of the most widely 
read authors in the 
United States, he has 
simply told a story 
from the revolutionary 
history of his city. Both 
characters and inci- 
dents are, for the most 
part, real, the Wynnes 
being an old Pennsyl- 
vanian family with 
property at Merion, 
that charming suburb of 
Philadelphia from the 
high ground of which 
you can still see the vast 
town, with the figure of 
Penn towering over it 
from its exalted position 
on the top of the City 
Hall tower. Wide lite- 
rary fame has come late 
in life to Dr. Mitchell, 
who is over seventy, but 
so keen is the interest 
now being taken in 
American history that I 
should not be surprised 
though there arose an 
important school of 
American historical ro- 
mance owing to the sue- 
cess of his novel. 

These are a few of 
the writers who, 
America hopes, have done, or may yet do, 
something that the future may consider 
worthy of being mentioned with the work of 
those men who lie in the Sleepy Hollow of 
Concord or in the Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
Cambridge. 


MITCHELL. 
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THE 


beginning 
of Mary 
Baintree’s 
story is a 
long way 
off—in the 
days when 
she was a 
maid at 
the River 
House, 
and I a 
favoured 
guest be- 
— neath — its 
hospitable roof—and the end came last 
autumn, very suddenly. For the history of 
Mary’s life is really the history of her love ; 
therefore, when she and her husband had 
spelled through the last sad chapter they 
might read together, it seemed to us who 
knew her that here must the word “/finis” 
assuredly be written. There remained, how- 
ever, the epilogue of her tale, and that she 
is living alone, and living with a wonderful 
simplicity and hopefulness impossible to any 
but this soft-voiced daughter of the people 
—this woman who is not sufficiently complex 
to be aware of her own tender personality. 
I think Mary must have been born with a 
larger share of sunshine in her composition 
than falls to most of us, for I remember the 
words in which, long ago, she conveyed to 
me her views of life—at a time, too, when 
her own prospects were exceeding grey and 
overcast. 

“You see, miss,” she said, ‘ shadows fall 
behind us when we face south, and so do 
troubles if we meet them cheerfully. God 
takes care of that, you may be very sure.” 

The years have come and gone since then, 
and brought shade and sorrow enough for 
Mary and for me ; but I have never forgotten 
this exposition of her faith, and I can see her 
now as she uttered it, standing beside me at 
the window and looking out across the garden 
into the gathering twilight. The River House 
was full of guests, assembled for a summer 
dance, and I, as usual, had not only been 
invited, but hospitably pressed to remain 
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after the other visitors shouid have departed. 
But somehow, whether through my own 
fault or another’s, things had twisted awry, 
and on the evening so eagerly anticipated I 
felt myself depressed and sadly out of tune. 
Whether Mary’s quick sympathy compre- 
hended my state of mind, I cannot say ; ‘but 
when she came to help me dress before 
dinner, we fell into a talk graver than was 
our wont, wherein she told me much con- 
cerning herself that hitherto I had not under- 
stood. 

“ You see, miss,” she explained, “ though 
Stephen and me have kept company a good 
while now, we can’t see our way to being 
married just at present. He’s got his old 
father to keep and asister who wants helping ; 
and there’s his brother Tom—a waster if 
ever [ knew one—so, with one thing and 
another, Stephen’s money—and he _ takes 
good money, miss—is only just what he can 
manage upon even now. As for me, I can’t 
save much. [I’ve mother to think of 
would be ashame if she hadn’t her little com- 
forts, poor soul—and imy sister Eliza 2 

“T thought Eliza was to be married last 
year? Surely you told me so when [ was 
down here in July ?” 

Mary, standing behind me, bent a little 
lower over the lace her skilful fingers were 
manipulating, but, in the mirror, tilted back- 
ward and brilliantly illuminated by the 
candles burning upon either hand, t caught a 
glimpse of the sudden vivid flush which dyed 
the sharpening oval of her cheek. Mary 
looked thinner than when last I had seen her. 

“Yes, miss,” she answered, hesitating, 
“but that—but that was broken off,” and I 
recalled, vaguely, an ill report of Eliza. I 
wondered a little, but held my peace. 

* She wants a helping hand now and again, 
miss; we all do,” said Mary, “and so 
Stephen and me, our minds are made up to 
wait patiently. It might be much worse ; 
the mistress lets him come here very often, 
and lots of girls never see their young men 
unless they’re walking out with them.” 

She stepped in front of me, tied a bow 
deftly, fixed a spray of flowers in my corsage, 
and drew back to study the effect. 











‘** Mary held her head a little on one side, considering the exact position of my roses.” 
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“ Yes ; but, Mary,” I said, “ don’t you both 
get tired of the waiting ? Why, let me see, 
how long is it since I heard you had a 
sweetheart ; three or four years it must be, 
at the least ? ” 

Mary held her head a little on one side, 
considering the exact position of my roses. 

“Tt’s six years this very month, miss. 
Don’t you remember the open-air féte in the 
cricket-field that summer Mr. Wilfred was 
quartered at Langstone? And you was 
here, too, a tall slip of a girl with your hair 
down your back.” 

“Well, Mary, you’re not much older than 
Iam; you must have been a slip of a girl, 
too,” said I, smiling. 

“ There’s a year or two between us, and 
that makes a lot of difference, ’specially in 
my place. One grows old quicker if one has 
to work; don’t you think so, miss? But 
Stephen and me, though we’d kept company 
almost since we was children together, had 
never come to an understanding till that even- 
ing, and then he asked me to be his wife.” 

She lifted her face; the soft, blue eyes 
radiant, the red lips smiling. 

“Tt was a lovely féte, Miss Millicent, if 
you remember ; such a hot, still night that 
all the lamps burned steady and unwinking. 
I recollect the very songs you ladies and 
gentlemen sung, and the smell of the roses 
on the air.” She touched the dark, velvety 
flowers fastened in my bodice. “It must 
have been these brought it back so clear to 
me. And you wore a white frock with a 
great red sash to it, and Mr. Wilfred looked 
that handsome and gay I thought the mistress 
would have broke down with pride ; while, 
as for Stephen and for me i 

She stopped, the light in her wide eyes 
deepening. I turned again to the looking- 
glass and I saw, facing me in a flash of 
memory, a slender girl in white and vivid 
crimson ; Mary’s glance met mine in the 
mirror, and we smiled at one another with 
mutual comprehension. 

“So you see, miss,” she said, “ I’ve all 
that to recollect and plenty to hope for, so 
there’s no need for me being disheartened ; 
and poor mother, she can’t do without the 
bit of help I’m able to send ber.” 

In the days of my girldhood I had known 
Mary’s mother well: a stout, stuffy old 
woman, with an ample curtsey and an awe- 
inspired reverence for her “ betters.” She 
used occasionally, when the “ mistress” was 
away, to wander through the rooms at the 
River House, and more than once upon 
these visits I had constituted myself her 





cicerone. Her exclamations and remarks 
delighted me. I loved to assure her that 
the picture-frames were all of solid gold, 
and the portraits, as she expressed it, 
genuinely “ hand-made.” “ Poor mother,” 
said Mary, “when we’re married, I hope 
she'll live with us; but just yet that can’t 
be; and Eliza, she wants a home for the 
present. . . . There, miss, you'll do now, 
and I’m sure everyone’ll think you the 
picture you are.” 

The cadence of her voice changed that 
word “everyone,” even as she uttered it, 
while my ears took her meaning as clearly as 
if she had spoken a name. In that moment 
Mary’s womanly sympathy brought her very 
close to’ me, but yet the delicate reserve 
between us—a reserve as much on her side 
as on mine -— remained unbroken; and 
then, turning to the window, she had 
answered my praise of her unceasing cheer- 
fulness by the thought which afterwards 
fixed itself in my mind as so perfect a gospel 
of belief and hope. 

But my shadows, on that evening, did not 
fall behind me, and it came about that 
many years passed ere I saw maid Mary 
again ; so many years that her unaltered 
appearance seemed to me unreal and difficult 
to realise. Her hair remained crisp and 
brown, as I remembered it ; her skin almost 
as fair and smooth as heretofore. Only her 
eyes, and a little droop at the corners of her 
lips, betrayed that long attendance which, 
like hope deferred, maketh the heart sick. 
Mary and her Stephen had waited all through 
their yonth, and even a year or two beyond 
it, but their dream came true at last, and 
they settled down together in the very 
cottage she had always desired to possess. 
And thus, when I met her again, maid Mary 
was maid Mary no longer, but Stephen’s wife, 
and the happiest woman in Warling Dean. 
I had just taken possession of the River 
Cottage, and was strolling one evening 
through the lanes, when I passed her so close 
that the skirt of my dress swung across her 
feet. I do not think she would have remem- 
bered me, for Time, while touching her gently, 
has laid white, lingering fingers upon my 
hair and face ; but I recognised her instantly 
and spoke her name. To meet her thus was 
like meeting my old self ; perhaps that is the 
reason why, when I went to visit her, we fell 
at once, and naturally, into our former 
relationship. We chatted of many things 
near to the heart of each of us, and Mary, as 
of old, remained perfectly frank and simpie 
regarding her own affairs. 
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Stephen’s father and her mother, it ap- 
peared, were dead, and though the “ waster” 
brother and “sister Eliza” still needed an 
occasional helping hand, yet there was now 
enough money to support the little home 
which was Mary’s pride and joy. 

“Tt’s a long lane, miss, that never has a 
turning,” she said; “and, you see, Stephen 
and me, we came to the 
turning in ours at last.” 
She bent over the fire 
as she spoke, filling the 
teapot from a big kettle 
singing on the hob. 
“ And so will you, Miss 
Millicent ; don’t you 
believe but you will,” 
she added softly; and 
then, with the instinctive 
delicacy which made her 
such a lady, she hastened 
to speak of something 
else. 

“My Stephen,” she 
said, “has taken up 
with the village fire 
brigade. He’s in it 
heart and soul, same as 
Mr. Wilfred—I should 
say Major now—used to 
be in his~ soldiering.” 
She crossed the room 
and set the teapot upon 
the round table beside 
me. Everything was 
very simple and ex- 
quisitelyclean. Through 
the open window floated 
a scent of clove carna- 
tions, and two or three 
red roses nodded against 
the pane. There came 
over me that strange, 
dream-like feeling which 
sometimes pushes reality 
aside ; it seemed as 
though, unless I laid 
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thing in Warling Dean that remains unaltered. 
Tell me, Mary, now your dream has come 
true, do you find it all you had imagined ?” 

** Aye, Miss Millicent,” she answered, “ and 
better than we’d imagined.” A shadow fell 
across her face. ‘Only there’s just one 
thought troubles me now and again ; I can’t 
help it. We've vasted a lot of. years apart, 











hold upon something, I 
should drift—myself a 
vague memory only— 
into a vaguer world of recollection. I 
struggled with it a moment, and then, 
stretching out my hand, caught Mary by 
the wrist. 

“Tt’s difficult to believe you are flesh and 
blood,” I said, “after all these years and 
amongst so many changes.” I pushed the 
sleeve a little way up the smooth, round 
arm. ‘“ Well, you seem real enough—the only 


“You're not facing south now, Mary; yet see, the shadows lie behind.’ ” 


Stephen and I, and who knows how long we 
may have together? Happiness is none so 
easy come by that we can afford to let it 
slide.” Shesighed alittle. “I don’t believe 
Stephen thinks of it,” she said ; “but I do, 
though I’m afraid it’s very ungrateful.” 

“Men,” said I, “leave such regrets to 
us women, Mary. They’ve other things to 
do, and Stephen is always busy.” 
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Later, when Stephen himself came in, I 
teased him a little about his new duties in 
the brigade. He answered me smiling, his 
big hand resting on Mary’s shoulder. 

“Oh, miss! My wife, she don’t mind, 
and a great chap like me can’t be always 
hulking about at home of an evening. It’s 
useful work, and [ like it, though one don’t 
get many fires hereabouts.” 

“And a good thing, too,” said Mary 
gaily. “Them fires at night do make me 
nervous, and one a year is quite enough for 
me.” 

I rose to depart. Stephen, as ‘he came in, 
had left the door ajar, and the setting sun 
poured a flood of light into the little room. 
The narrow garden patb-vay, paved with red 
tiles and bordered by sweet old-fashioned 
flowers, was a shimmer of crimson and gold, 
and presently, when Stephen and his wife 
stood together at the gate, I noticed how 
their shadows fell immediately behind them. 
I pointed it out to Mary, reminding her of 
the saying of long ago. 

“You're not facing south now, Mary,” I 
said, “ yet see, the shadows lie behind.” 

* Well, miss, but we face the sunshine,’ 
she answered smiling, “and one can’t do 
better than that.” 


b] 


Last autumn, on arriving at the River 
Cottage, I was -met by the news of an 
accident to Stephen and of his removal to a 
big London hospital. Mary was in grave 
trouble, but hopefully well assured of her 
husband’s speedy recovery. She wrote to 
him daily, visited him as often as was per- 
mitted to her, and kept the little home in 
constant readiness for his return. They 
were very kind to him at the hospital; the 
doctors saw no reason for alarm. As for the 
accident itself, it had been one of those 
unnecessary calamities which befall when 
danger would appear, for the time, sus- 
pended. Stephen, with the brigade, had 
attended a drill called by their captain 
near Ledge Farm. On the way home, at 
Yardley Hill, the horses had quickened their 
pace and, rattling the engine behind them 
with clank of harness and clatter of equip- 
ment, swept down the slope at a somewhat 
break-neck canter. A fellow fireman, next 
to Stephen, had shifted his position sud- 
denly ; the two men jostled one another, and 
Stephen, who was standing carelessly, lost his 
footing and fell beneath the wheels. The 
night was very dark ; in stopping the engine 
some delay was unavoidable, and, ere his 
comrades could return to find him, Stephen 
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had picked himself up and limped towards 
them, somewhat dazed, yet apparently none 
the worse for his adventure. 

So far, so good ; but a few days later the 
doctor was called in, and, under his advice, 
Stephen was at once removed to London. 
Since then an operation had become neces- 
sary, yet, though Mary remained a trifle 
vague as to the nature of her husband’s 
injuries, she was assured of a successful issue, 
and that Stephen’s clean strength and 
splendid physique could bear more than had 
been imposed upon them. 

It so chanced that oa the very day she 
had named for his return I happened to 
be going up to London, and I started early, 
hoping thus to be back in time for luncheon. 
The morning was brilliant. Across the 
common, hither and thither and in every 
direction, stretched a network of innumerable 
frail cobwebs, beaded with dew-drops and 
shimmering, prismatic, in the sunshine. My 
skirts brushed grass and heather, while here 
and there a fragile white butterfly poised 
daintily above the prickly gorse bushes. A 
glorious morning, indeed, soft as summer, 
yet fresh with the first crispness of autumn 
—a morning when pain and sorrow appear 
so much out of place as to become well-nigh 
impossible. And yet—and yet, when I had 
taken my ticket and stepped out upon the 
little platform, our old stationmaster came 
up to me and touched his cap respectfully. 

‘“‘ Beg pardon, miss,” he said, “ but I don’t 
like to leave her alone, and she won’t take 
no notice neither of me nor Jim. It’s Mary 
Baintree, miss; she’s waiting here for the 
9.10 out of town.” 

He pointed to where, at the further end 
of the platform, a woman was treading swiftly 
up and down, to and fro, beside the rose- 
covered fencing, over which nodded a pro- 
fusion of smiling sunflowers and tall, stiff 
hollyhocks. No one else was in sight—no one 
save ourselves and the solitary, restless figure, 
which at first glance seemed to me Strangely 
unlike that of Mary Baintree. Overhead the 
sun shone gloriously, and a couple of larks 
came dropping down from heaven—down, 
down till they touched the heather and their 
song ceased suddenly. 

“Why, of course,” said I, remembering, 
“Stephen is coming home to-day and Mary is 
here to meet him.” 

The stationmaster looked at me _ irreso- 
lutely ; then he took off his ‘cap and held it 
in his hands. 

“Yes, miss,” he said, “Stephen i ming 
home to-day. But he is dead. He diea yuite 

























suddenly, and it’s only her husband’s body 
that Mary’s come to meet this morning.” 

Of what happened during the next few 
minutes I have not a very clear recollection ; 
when feeling becomes intense, the mind often 
refuses to register sensation. But I went 
swiftly down the platform and slipped my 
hand through Mary’s arm, and there, in the 
bright sunshine, pacing up and down to- 
gether, we waited through an interminable 
interval for the coming of the train. I 
cannot remember what I said to her, or if 


in any way she replied to my words, but, as a 
distant throb and murmur grew gradually 
into the tremble and confusion of arrival, 
she turned and clung to me piteously. Her 
eyes were tearless, her face strained and rigid. 

“ Dear God,” she uttered hoarsely, “ there 
must be some mistake! I can’t—I can’t 
believe it! He’s coming home to me now— 
coming this very minute—and yet it isn’t 
him—it isn’t my Stephen any longer!” Her 
grip on my arm tightened. ‘Don’t leave 
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me,” she implored—“ don’t leave me, miss, 
unless you are obliged !” 
* * * %* * 

I did not leave her till late that afternoon, 
and, when I came away, already the tender 
tranquillity of her nature had begun to re- 
assert itself. Very soon she adjusted her 
point of view to the new order of life, and, 
accepting future loneliness without a murmur, 
she sought in the past an explanation of this 
present desolation. 

* You see, Miss Millicent,” she said to 
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‘* Surely it must be difficult for Mary to face the sunshine now.” 


me the other day, “I had everything I'd 
most longed for, and, though I can’t always 
feel so thankful as I should, there’s the 
memories of my Stephen to help me now. 
One oughtn’t to expect more, and most of 
us don’t get so much.” 

Perhaps not, but surely it must be difficult 
for Mary to face the sunshine now. Yet 
still she does so, and almost, with her, I can 
believe that some day, somewhere, the shadows 
must fall behind her and her Stephen for ever. 
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S there a boy whose imagina- 
tion the mere mention of the 
Canadian Backwoods does 
not set aflame with visions 
of trackless forests, through 
which the heroic trapper 

trails his way, and where the still more 

heroic Indian brains his foe with myriad 
blows of tomahawk ? Life—boyhood life 

has been nobly enriched by the Canadian 
forests, and now these forests are serving (in 

a sordid, literal sense) to enrich the world 

with their timber. This base utilitarianism 

must hit every healthy-minded youngster 
with a shock of disillusionment. Let him 
try to learn that the exploitation on a great 
scale of 
natural 
wealth is, in 
its way, as 
magnificent 
an enterprise 
as the ex- 
ploitation of 
red men’s 
scalps. 

He is a 

















Dr. Bell.* Its basin, then for the first time 
explored, comprises an area of some 70,000 
square miles; and Dr. Bell reports that it 
contains “an almost inexhaustible supply of 
the finest pulp wood,” to say nothing of 
good spruce and tamarack timber. About 
the same time Mr. O'Sullivan, in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, was exploring, not far from 
Dr. Bell’s territory, an unknown region 
beyond the sources of the Ottawa River, some 
50,000 square miles in extent, and of it he 
reported that there was very little doubt but 
it held “an abundance of mercantile timber, 
principally tamarack, of which there is a 
sufficient quantity to supply sleepers for all 
the railways in the Dominion.” (There are 
16,000 miles 
of railway 
in the Do- 
minion.) We 
are therefore 
dealing with 
an unknown 
quantity 
when we 
speak of 
Canada’s 
forest wealth, 
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exact 
mate of 
Canada’s 
forest wealth. 
The Hudson Bay Company has _ isolated 
stations scattered about the country, and 
Indians’ and trappers’ canoes flit, at long 
intervals, along the rivers and lakes which 
intersect the woods; but the great forest 
regions of Northern Ontario and Quebec are 
as yet for the most part untrodden by the 
white man. And herein lies the impossi- 
bility of estimating, with any semblance of 
accuracy, the extent of Canada’s forest 
wealth. It is really not safe, when treating 
of the subject, to hazard a more definitely 
statistical calculation than is implied in the 
adjective “immense.” It was only two 
years ago that the existence, or at least the 
course, of a big river draining into James 
Bay was discovered for the Government by 
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of regions 
hitherto 
assumed to comprise rocky wildernesses dis- 
closes the existence of a further area of 
virgin forest, which far more than com- 
pensates for the denndation of the settled 
districts in the South. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that of 
old the Canadian forests extended westerly 
from the Atlantic, in an almost unbroken 
stretch for 2,000 miles, to the head of Lake 
Superior. Then, continuing west, came the 
sparsely-timbered region of the great plains ; 


* A Hudson Bay factor told me that he and his men 
had known of the river for many years past ; but the 
Hudson Bay people are slow to make public their 
knowledge ; and it is still significant of the unexplored 
vastness of the country that the Government surveyors 
should have remained in ignorance. 
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but when the Rockies were mounted, their 
western slopes displayed another timber 
region reaching down to the Pacific. To-day 
the southerly edge of the eastern 


forest has been broken up ; but the *‘ 
great mass remains intact, and in 


British Columbia all the efforts of 
the lumber pioneers have made so 
far but petty inroads on the expanse 
of giant conifers. Nevertheless, 
Canada is the world’s fourth largest 
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mostly leased from the Provincial Govern- 
ments) covered, in 1894, 79,387 : square miles, 
and the various industries depending on the 
wood supply have an invested capital 
res TL of nearly 
eecey EN 


100,000,000 dollars, an 
annual wage list of over 30,000,000 
dollars, and an annual output valued 
at over 100,000,000 dollars. The 
Canadian Agricultural Department’s 
statistician was certainly not guilty 
of more than pardonable exaggera- 





exporter of forest products, giving MANITOBA tion when he reported that “ the 
place only to Sweden and Norway, forests of Canada are her greatest 
Russia, and Austria. On a basis per head of heritage.” And yet the lumber t ade is not 


the population she stands second on the list. 
The value of Canada’s forest export in 1896 
was 6,067,741 dollars ; but this figure does 
not include sawn timber, staves, ashes, ete., 
all of which are classed under the head of 
manufactures. Of these (which for the 
most part consist of forest products) the 
export in ’96 was worth 30,476,932 dollars ; 
1897 has been even a better year than 1896. 


now making the progress its potentialities 
warrant. True, comparing the years ‘92 
and °96, we find a growth in the value of 
England’s timber imports from Canada 
(mainly sawn wood) from £3,756,719 to 
£4,206,094, which represents rather more 
than a quarter of the total import. But the 
Dominion might do bigger things. In 
British Columbia the annual output is about 
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In Montreal they talk of it as “a record- 
breaking season in the export timber 


9 


business.” The shipments from that port 
reached a length of 300,420,069 feet ; and, 
although this figure does not include certain 
= sundry shipments,” it is an increase of 
79,416,460 feet over the grand total of 1896. 

The forest leases (the forest lands are 


83,000,000 feet, worth about 1,000,000 
dollars. But the neighbouring State of 
Washington ships nine times as much, 
though British Columbia has as good facilities 
for handling timber, and the wood commands 
a 10 per cent. better price. Moreover, British 
Columbia has a marvellous acreage yield. 
About 85 per cent. of her timber is Douglas 
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fir, a tree which grows to such splendid pro- 
portions that over 508,000 feet of timber 
have been felled on one acre in Vancouver 
Island. 

The chief need is transport facilities, and 
these should be waterways rather than 
railways. Water transit is at present the 
general method of transporting logs from 
the woods to the mills. As arule, it is the 
only method, and it is the ideal method of 
conveyance, not only for logs, which make 
their way unaided through the water, but 
also for sawn wood, which needs the help of 
barges. Planks are not perishable mer- 
chandise ; they can take their time on the 
journey, and they should be carried as 
cheaply as possible—more cheaply than a 
railway company can afford to convey them. 
- Now the forest region of Canada is full of 
lakes and rivers. 
These need to be 
connected, and their 
more formidable 
rapids outflanked 
by the construction 
of canals. Much 
has already been 
done in this direc- 
tion. The Imperial 
and Provincial 
Governments have 
spent nearly 
80,000,000 dollars 
on the making and 
maintenance of 
waterways, and 
there is every reason 
to hope that they 
will continue this 
statesmanlike — ex- 
penditure; for much more is needed. Private 
enterprise is also getting to work, and the 
projected canalising of the chain of lakes and 
rivers from Ottawa to Georgian Bay (continu- 
ing the Government’s work from Montreal to 
Ottawa) will, when completed, be of almost 
incalculable service to the lumber develop- 
ment of Northern Ontario and Quebec. It 
will be the channel to bring the industry in 
that region into full existence. It will place 
the northern region within easy communica- 
tion with both east and west—the Atlantic 
ports for Europe, and Chicago, the market 
where the dwellers on the prairie purchase 
their stores of timber. When this canal is con- 
structed, and particularly when logging rail- 
ways are thrown out as feeders into the heart of 
the forest, the silent regions of the North should 
soon be set a-ringing with the blows of axes. 


A most important industry thus to be 
developed is the manufacture of wood pulp. 
Already the canalising of the rapids at Sault 
Ste. Marie has given this industry an admir- 
able impetus, and the new pulp mills erected 
hard by the docks are claimed to be the 
largest in the world. The strides which 
the pulp industry has made in recent years 
give promise of magnificent progress in the 
future. Within ten years of its small begin- 
nings it got a capital of nearly three million 
dollars, and has attained to an annual output 
worth over a million dollars. And the 
quality matches the quantity. Canadian 
pulp has sold in England for £5 3s. 4d. a 
ton, when Scandinavian pulp could make no 
more than £4 6s. 64d. 

Canadian pulp, also, is superior to that of 
the United States. For that reason, and for 
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the further reason that the Yankee supply 
of spruce is pitifully small compared with 
Canada’s, the United States admit Canadian 
pulp wood free of duty. Now, when the 
most protectionist and the “cutest” nation 
in the world admits an article free of tariff, 
it is time for the nation which sends that 
article to commune with itself and consider 
the advisability of checking the export. In 
the present case the Dominion would be well 
advised in putting an export duty on pulp 
wood, for the manufacture of pulp and the 
articles therefrom is going to be a huge and 
profitable industry in the future, and there 
is no direction in which Canada’s manu- 
facturing ambitions can so well be realised 
as in it. “I'would be a thousand pities, there- 
fore, to hand it, or any large part of it, over 
to the Americans. 
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There are three stages at which the export 
trade in this industry may be taken. ‘The 


wood may be sent away in blocks for manu- 


facture into pulp, or the blocks may 
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was 355,303 dollars ; in ’96 it was 675,777 

dollars. (When I speak of years here I 

mean the Canadian fiscal years, which end 
on the 30th of June.) 





be pulverised at home and the pulp 
exported, or the pulp also may be 
converted at home into paper or the 
many other articles which can be 
made from it. This last is the 
ideal stage; but in the present 
undeveloped state of Canadian manu- 
facture this is only practicable in a 
very modest degree, and if Canada 
were to pursue it vigorously she would only 
shut herself off from the profitable supplying 
of United States and European mills with a 
e-mmodity which to them is a raw material, 
but to Canada is a manufacture. But she 
should not go to the other extreme, and ship 
the wood straight away from the forests to 
the foreign pulp factories. That she is doing 
this, however, may be seen from her export 
returns for the last few years. The value of 





At present the chief use for pulp 
wood is the manufacture of paper, 
but the things which can be made 
from it comprise an almost indefinite 
list. _Wood-pulp is easily moulded ; 
it is very hard, without being in the 
least brittle—is, indeed, practically un- 
breakable ; it is also uninflammable. 
Imagine, then, the varied uses to 
which it can be put. It is bound to effect 
quite a revolution in many branches of 
manufacture when its uses become better 
known and conservative traditions are broken 
through. In the articles now made of 
earthenware, to take one instance, the use of 
pulp wood should in time become well-nigh 
universal. The manufacture of such articles 
in Canada has already been successfully 
commenced, but up-to the present chiefly for 
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A SALMON CANNERY 


pulp wood exported in 1892 was 219,458 
dollars. By progressive stages it had reached 
627,825 dollars in 1896, and the United 
States returns show that the rate of progress 
was being maintained in 1897. 

But, it is more satisfactory to learn, the 
export of pulp is also growing and almost 
doubled itself in five years. In ’92 its value 


> 
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ON THE FRASER. 


home consumption ; very little is exported 
yet. But the industry has a great future, 
and capitalists in search of a new field of 
enterprise might well turn their attention to 
it. The Canadian forests will feed them 
with all the raw material they would need, 
for those vast forests in Northern Ontario 
and Quebec of which I have been speaking 
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are very largely composed of spruce, from 
which wood-pulp is chiefly made. For years 
past a wicked. waste has been going on. 
Mining prospectors have maliciously fired 
forests in order to make their work easy, 
Indians and trappers have fired the forests 
through carelessness, lumbermen have cut 
down saplings and so hindered the re- 
growth of the wood. But, even if this 
present waste goes on unchecked, it will take 
many, many years to exhaust the spruce 
woods of Canada. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, and it is likely, that effective measures 
will be taken by the Government to check 
the scandalous waste, and then the supply of 
spruce may continue for all time. 


THE FISHERIES. 


“ Salmon afford to the settler an unlimited 
supply of the richest manure.” Think of it, 
ye British sportsmen who pay hundreds a 
year to fish short reaches in the Tweed. I 
extracted this marvellous sentence from a 
pamphlet on.‘ Vancouver Island as a Home 
for Settlers.” Perusal of it prepares one to 
digest more easily the stories of river steamers 
in British Columbia being stopped by reason 
of their paddle-wheels getting clogged with 
salmon. But even Englishmen know some- 
thing of British Columbia’s wealth of salmon. 
In grocers’ shops throughout the country— 
throughout the world, one might almost say 
—the tin of canned salmon acts as a con- 
tinual advertisement of the fact. Indeed, 
until the Klondyke boom set folks a-thumbing 
their atlases to see where on earth the Yukon 
district lay, and found that you reached it 
vid British Columbia, the province was chiefly 
known on this side of the Atlantic as the 
place where the tinned salmon comes from. 
In 96 the salmon caught in the Dominion 
and sold reached a value of £778,000 ; about 
three-fourths of it would be credited to 
British Columbia. The waters there are 
marvellously prolific, and not the slightest 
signs of exhaustion are apparent ; indeed, 
the slaughter of the seals on the Pacific 
coast is said to have made the salmon more 
numerous than ever; and the °97 salmon 
pack in British Columbia, though prices 
were down about 15 per cent. on the previous 
year, reached the unprecedented value at the 
canneries of over £700,000. The salmon are 
of excellent quality. Their size, too, is great ; 
the tyhee, or spring salmon, sometimes run 
to 80 lbs. No wonder, then, that fishermen 
are being tempted from Scotland, as well as 
from the Atlantic seaboard of North America, 
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to try their luck in the fecund, sheltered 
waters of British Columbia. 

But let us glance at the condition of the 
Canadian fisheries generally. They are the 
largest in the world, and at present employ 
more than 70,000 men, whose operations 
range over a coast-line on the Pacific of 
7,181 miles (more than double the coast-line 
of the United Kingdom), and on the Atlantic 
5,600 miles ; in addition, there are the Great 
Lakes and the innumerable other lakes and 
rivers. The fisheries, therefore, are amply 
entitled to rank among the four main in- 
dustries of the Dominion. The total catch 
sold on the market or for export in 1896 
was valued at about £4,039,850. This figure 
implies, however. a decrease of about £100,000 
on the 95 recoid and is also lower than that 
of 93 and °94; but it shows a satisfactory 
advance on all former years, the *86 sale 
being valued at £3,735,850, the °76 at 
£2,229,518. The actual catch is considerably 
larger than these figures indicate, for you 
must add to it the home consumption, which 
did not get on the market. The Canadians 
are great fish eaters, their average annual 
per head consumption being put at 100 lbs. 
—England’s is 30 lbs.—and the settlers, as 
well as the Indians throughout the Dominion, 
catch their own fish to a considerable extent. 
Correspondent with the growth during the 
last generation of fish takes in general, there 
has been a diminution in the mackerel fishery, 
which has declined from an annual average 
in the period °63—’72 of 245,426 barrels to an 
average for the °90-’94 period of 97,236 
barrels. But a salmon is a finer fish than a 
mackerel, and the salmon now heads the list 
of Canadian fish. In °96, for the first time, 
it beat cod, the take of which was valued at 
£758,000. 

There is no space to chronicle all the fish 
which swim in Canadian waters, but the 
sturgeon must be mentioned, if only for its 
weight. This royal fish is caught up to 
1,000 lbs., though at present it yields barely 
£25,000 a year. Many an epicure, when 
relishing his “ Russian caviare,” is in reality 
indebted to the Canadian sturgeon for his 
dainty. The dog-fish is also worth naming, 
as it differs from the rest in being non-edible. 
Nevertheless, in British Columbia it is. com- 
mercially second in importance to salmon. 
From it is extracted a valuable lubricating oil, 
which sells-well in the Dominion. To the fish- 
ing proper must be added the seal catching. 
Fifty-five thousand six hundred and seventy- 
seven seals were landed at Victoria, out of a 
total for the whole Pacific catch, in 1896, of 
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119,210. The ’96 figures represent about an 
average take for Canada, though the three 
previous years were considerably higher. 
The industry is at present declining, and 
last season’s seal fleet in the Behring Sea 
was the smallest on record. 

The Canadian Government is careful to 
foster the Fisheries. It spends over £80,000 
a year on them. It has a large staff of 
officers and fifty-five intelligence bureaux 
to look after the industry, armed cruisers 
to promenade the Atlantic coast and Great 
Lakes, and fish- breeding establishments, 
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is not always the healthy sign which the 
prevalence of the speculative spirit tends to 
make us imagine it. Mad rushes to the 
diggings often retard the genuine settlement 
of a new country. The feverish dragging 
forth and exportation of the earth’s treasures 
degenerates sometimes into a prodigal wasting 
of irreplaceable capital. England at the 
present time furnishes a melancholy instance 
of a country carelessly scattering the reserve 
store of wealth which Nature gave her, and 
in the process indirectly helping to ruin her 
reproductive industries. On the other hand, 
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FISHING FLEET AT THK MOUTH OF 


whence it distributes spawn. It offers 
£32,000 a year in bounties, and gives prizes 
for the best models of fishing vessels ; and 
it has connected the principal fishing stations 
in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence by tele- 
graphs and cables, so that “strikes” may 
be reported quickly, and fishermen (as the 
Canadian Hand Book explains) saved “ days 
and nights of fruitless exposure and cold.” 


THE MINES. 


And Canada has stores of mineral wealth 
worthy her vast area. The mining boom 
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THE FRASER, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


agriculture and other local industries, in 
undeveloped countries, get a certain stimulus 
from the advent of a mining population. And, 
after all, minerals, though the output is not 
to be abused, are to be used. Anyway, it is 
satisfactory to know that you have got them. 
So Canada is to be congratulated. The 
reports of her geological surveyors are like 
a dream after supping on tales of Oriental 
magnificence, save that the most imaginative 
Eastern mind would fail to grasp, in their 
almost unlimited profuseness, the gleaming 
splendours of Our Lady of Snows. Canada 
is as the towering image of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
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vision, whose head was of fine gold, his breast 
and his arms of silver, his belly and his thighs 
of brass, his legs of iron, and his feet part of 
iron and part of clay. True, she does not 
glitter with jewels, like her Australian sisters ; 
but of the many metals, fine and base, and 
mineral substances which minister to men’s 
use, she holds stores so great and so varied, 
that statistical estimates are impossible. ‘To 
make them would only lay oneself open to 
charges of exaggeration ; while in reality the 
actual wealth, could it be ascertained, would 
probably convict the estimate of feeble futility 
to compass the treasure. Certain it is that 
Canada has not hitherto exceeded the rule of 
moderation in output. She has not, for a 
brief splendour, given up her all to the world. 
Her output hitherto has been comparatively 
small: without doubt the near future will see 
a wide expansion, and even then the limits of 
moderation need not be passed. 

Let us speak first of her gold. The most 
casual of newspaper readers knows well by 
this time that the yellow god lies bound in 
the icy fastness of the far North-West. His 
limbs stretch far and wide over that desolate 
region. Experience and exploration so far 
have been very limited, but enough has been 
learned to make pertinent the paraphrase : 
Seek almost anywhere and ye shall find him. 
It may not be contiguous to Dawson City 
or to the bed of Bonanza Creek that the 
greatest amount of gold lies. Only time and 
the pan and the pick will reveal the heart of 
the treasure; but it is there — somewhere 
among those river beds and frost- bound 
rocks ; and the rush for Yukon by adven- 
turous searchers for El Dorado is earnest 
that—though at the cost of human suffering 
and human lives—the fuller knowledge will 
soon be gained. More is known of the 
districts lying south of the Yukon mines, in 
the sense that prospecting and prospectuses 
are fortified by achievement. In 1896, 
the output of gold from the North-West 
Territories and the Yukon district and 
Ontario was valued at 522,872 dollars, 
sritish Columbia’s at 1,788,206 dollars ; 
British Columbia’s total from °62 to ’96 is 
valued at 50,397,754 dollars. The output 
has declined since the earlier years of the 
period ; but this does not mean exhaustion ; 
only that the booms elsewhere have for the 
moment drawn off both men and money, 
and that the time has arrived for dredging 
and other scientific methods of gold extrac- 
tion which are necessary after the first easy 
crop has been gathered. 

But Canada has not depended solely on 


the far North-West for her gold supply. 
Right on the hither side of the Continent, 
in Nova Scotia, there proceeds a steady out- 
put of gold, which goes unregarded in the 
excitement of sensational booms in other 
lands. Yet Nova Scotia turned out 499,122 
dollars’ worth of gold in ’96; a little above 
the average of the period since ’62, the total 
output of which is valued at 12,369,779 
dollars. The Nova Scotia auriferous area 
is computed at from 5,000 to 7,000 square 
miles ; the districts at present operated do 
not exceed forty square miles; and the 
average annual output is 8,000 dollars per 
square mile. 

But gold is going to be heard of from the 
Central Provinces also. The Rainy River 
district of Ontario—and there are others— 
is likewise gold bearing, though the ores 
appear to be low grade, and it will be ex- 
ploited more vigorously than at present when 
Canadians in the East make up their minds 
to give honour to the metal in their own 
country. Gold mining in Canada labours 
under the disadvantage 
of a rigorous winter. 
But, in compensation, it 
has a water supply un- 
equalled in any other 
part of the world. What 
would Westralian miners 
not give for the network 
of lakes.and rivers and \FW BRUNSWICK 
electric power-generating 
rapids which form a mes} through the gold 
area of Canada ? 

There only remains space for brief mention 
of two other of Canada’s minerals—namely, 
iron and nickel. In the Province of 
Ontario atone there is every reason to 
believe that iron ore exists in wonderful 
profusion. In Northern Minnesota there is 
a range of ore so rich that it now leads the 
world’s production. There is little doubt 
but that this range extends through a 
considerable part of Ontario. Hitherto 
Canada’s production has been hindered by 
two circumstances—the heavy import duties 
in the United States, where Canada looks for 
her chief market, and the lack of smelting 
works in the Dominion. The first cause 
will continue to operate; the second is in 
process of demolition, owing in no small 
measure to the bounty aid to home produc- 
tion of pig-iron, etc., given by the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments. And why 
should not England buy her ore from 
Canada, instead of going to the foreigner ? 
The largest order for iron ore ever given by 
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one firm has recently been placed by an 
Englishman in Ohio. This is too bad, 
particularly in view of the Yankee tariff wall 
against Canada. 

Nickel should have a big future. The 
Sudbury district of Ontario is becoming 
world-famous for its nickel, and, despite 
present lowness of price, a greatly enhanced 
and profitable output should be assured. 
New Caledonia is the only other country 
where nickel is found in any large quantity, 
and mechanical engineers are beginning to 
look upon nickel steel as of great value. It 
takes a fine polish and does not easily rust. 
Hence the United States Government is now 
using it for the armour plating of battleships, 
and England and other countries will pro- 
bably soon follow. The bicycle maker also 
has his eye on the new compound. One 
Yankee company used, in 1895, 400,000 Ibs. 
of nickel in this 
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Already Canadians are beginning to make 
use of their water. A number of mills are 
being run by electricity thus generated ; 
towns are being lit by the aid of neighbour- 
ing rapids, and street cars run by the same 
means. Even heat is now being obtained 
from the same source.. If you go to Ottawa 
in the winter, you will travel in street cars 
run by electricity, lit by electricity, heated 
(to an almost uncomfortable degree) by elec- 
tricity, all given forth by the Chandiere 
tapids, which flow by the city. Yet millions 
of gallons of water are rushing away 
unutilised all over Ontario and Quebec, as 
well as in the far North-West. There is 
enough water power in the Dominion to run 
all its railways, to give light and heat to all 
its towns, to set all its mills at work, not 
only now, but when Canada’s development 
shall become as great as that of the United 


States. Indeed, 
clectrical engin- 





form. 


THE NEW INDUS- 
TRIAL REVO- 
LUTION. 


In attempting 
to estimate 
Canada’s _ indus- 
trial possibilities, 
it is necessary to 
bear in mind the 
impending revo- 
jution in industry. 
The nineteenth 


known to history 

as the Steam Age. During that period the 
country which possessed the best stores of 
coal was marked out by Nature to lead in the 
world’s industry. (This, it may be parentheti- 
cally remarked, is the principal reason, rather 
than the free import system, why British 
industry received such a tremendous impetus 
in the early and middle years of this century.) 
3ut a new power is arising. The uses of 
electricity are becoming known to us, and it 
is fairly safe to prophesy that the twentieth 
century will be known as the Electrical Age. 
The industrial future lies less with the 
countries which possess the raw material of 
steam power than with those which have 
electrical power. Now, the best and cheapest 
source of electricity is rushing water. 
Canada has more water power than any 
country in the world. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to predict that Canada will take a 
foremost place among the industrial nations. 
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cers can set no 
bounds to the 
amount of elec- 
trical power which 
Canada’s waters 
are capable of 
generating. This 
fact has not been 
made much of 
hitherto. Practi- 
aly none of the 
writings and 
speeches concern- 
ing Canada with 
which I am ac- 
quainted take this 
great fact into consideration when estimating 
Canada’s future ; yet it is a fact of the first 
importance. It seems hardly fanciful to look 
forward to a day when the poor old Mother 
Country, her coal resources squandered (for 
they are being squandered row by reckless 
colliery owners, who send a large part of the 
lavish output to the foreigner), will have to 
transfer the remnant of her industries to the 
vast estates of her daughter, and Canada, 
instead of Great Britain, will lead the world’s 
wealth production. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


This inaptly named Colony is among the 
oldest of them all. "T'was in 1497 that John 
Cabot landed on Newfoundland’s shores, and 
very shortly afterwards it was bruited abroad 
in the Old World that along the Newfound- 
land coast were swimming myriad shoals of 
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cod-fish. At once fishermen from Europe 
began to hasten thither ; for in those days, 
when the ordinances of the Catholic Church 
ruled generally in domestic life, fish was an 
even more important article of diet than it 
is now. The cod-fish made Newfoundland, 
and has remained her staple ever since. 
But the cod also retarded Newfoundland’s 
development. The west country fishermen 
of England wished to 
keep the Newfoundland 
waters as a private pre- 
serve—they did not want 
the place colonised—and 
their baneful efforts to 
check colonisation were 
so far successful that for 
long the English Govern- 
ment listened to their 
pleadings, and enacted laws which prevented 
settlement on the island. But England has 
ever been a harsh stepmother to Newfound- 





-land, and the effects of her policy of repres- 


sion are not only apparent in the Colony’s 
backward state—she has to-day only 210,000 
inhabitants ; they even yet exist in the atti- 
tude of the Imperial Government. New- 
foundland’s bogey is France. France’s sole 
remnant of North American dominion now 
consists in the possession of two tiny islands 
off the coast of Newfoundland, and she uses 
these islands as the basis of an inimical, 
vigorous, bounty-fed competition with the 
Colony’s fisheries. Sir William Whiteway, 
the Premier of Newfoundland, has well 
described the treaties under which these 
islands were ceded to France as infamous. 
France holds them (and pays dear for the 
privilege) simply to harass Newfoundland’s 
staple industry. But this is not the worst 
instance of the Mother Country’s harsh 
treatment of her daughter. The treaties 
also ceded to France fishing rights along a 
large part of the coast. True, they are only 
concurrent rights, but the French Govern- 
ment persists in treating them as exclusive, 
and Downing Street submits to the unjust 
claim, sacrificing her Colony to avoid 
offending the Frenchmen’s sentiments. In 
deference thereto the Imperial Government 
actually for years withheld its consent to 
Newfoundland’s scheme for constructing a 


railway acress the island—a work absolutely 
necessary to the Colony’s development— 
because the Frenchmen contended that the 
building of a railway station on the western 
coast would interfere with their fishing rights. 
The shriek of the locomotive, they said, would 
frighten their fish away! Happily, Downing 
Street has repented of this folly, and the 
railway is now constructed. 

This railway should mark the beginning 
of Newfoundland’s long-delayed develop- 
ment. At the present time the cod-fish 
rules the country’s industry. Yet cod fishing, 
besides labouring under the disability of 
periodical bad seasons, seems about to have 
reached its zenith, and whatever increase 
there has been in recent years is not enough 
to keep pace with the natural increase in 
the population. There are, in addition, the 
allied industries of seal and lobster catching. 
But more is wanted ; it is wanted because it 
can be obtained. This maligned country— 
it is about the size of Ireland—is capable of 
producing many things other than cod-fish, 
dogs, and fogs. It can grow good grass, and 
can be made to support enough live stock 
for a healthy export trade. (At present it 
imports its meat.) There seems little doubt, 
either, that Newfoundland possesses consider- 
able mineral resources. So far these are ail 
but neglected. In 1894, the latest year for 
which returns are available, the total value 
of the minerals pro- 
duced was £88,003, 
made up of 33,742 tons 
of copper ore and regu- 
lus, and 40,782 tons of - 
iron pyrites. New- = |pvecgeitcenre 
foundland now occu- (rae 
cae - - 1: SO A 
ee the ah Peek Cae ae 
producing countries of the world. When 
vapital and enterprise have got over their 
shyness the Colony should realise higher 
ambitions as a producer of mineral wealth. 
But if she really wants to develop herself, 
and take her place among the prosperous 
and self-respecting provinces of the Empire, 
she had better betake herself, with her strip 
of Labrador coast, to the Canadian Con- 
federation, and not continue to hold out for 
impossible terms of union. 
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AND 


HIS SCHOOL. 


3y Mrs. E. Cawoop. 


O one would im- 
agine that the 
ugly square 
building stand- 
ing far back in 
the Potsdamer 
Strasse, Berlin, 
was the “ Royal 
School of 
Music ” —.the 
** Mecca” of so 
many aspiring 
students and the 

musical home of Joachim. 

Yet such is the case; and it 

is within these wnprepossess- 

ing brick walls that we pro- 

pose to take the reader in order to get a 

glimpse of the world’s greatest living violinist. 

To the credit of the State it must be said, 

however, that a magnificent building is in 

close contemplation at Charlottenburg, which 
is to outvie all others in the world. 

But, after all, it is a great personality and 
not a fine building that we come to seek. 
Dr. Joachim was appointed Director of the 
Hoch Schule in 1869, and the school owes 
its success to his untirinz zeal and genius. 






His fame as a | 
teacher is world- 
wide, therefore a 


few words must be 
said about the 
school so closely 
identified with him 
before we proceed 
to the musician 
himself. 

The curriculum 
is divided into four 
parts: Ist, Compo- 
sition and Theory ; 
2nd, Singing ; 3rd, 
Orchestral Instru- 
ments; 4th, Piano 
and Organ—-all of 
which are con- 
ducted by the best 
professors of the 
German School. 

Entrance exami- 
nations are held 


as 


Easter and October. The students are 
required to send in a written application, 
accompanied by school certificates, a certificate 
of baptism, and an account of their life, 
which must be of their own composition. 
No student under sixteen years can be 
received. Exceptions have occasionally been 
made in cases where unusual talent was 
evident. The number of students in all the 
classes has been limited and fixed by a 
Government order. In the summer term of 
1897 the number amounted to 261, of whom 
61 studied violin, 63 piano, 55 singing, 
12 composition, 7 organ, and the remainder 
orchestral instruments. 

In the present article [ shall have no 
space to allude to any but the violinists. 
The desire of every violin student is naturally 
to be admitted to the class of Prof. Dr. 
Joachim ; this is confined to a minority, the 
very best among the students, owing to the 
large number and the heavy burden of work 
that falls to the Doctor’s share. Each 
student has two violin lessons of half an hour 
in length every week. Should a teacher 
consider that a pupil has made exceptional 
progress, he recommends him to Prof. 
Joachim, and the latter then decides whether 
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he will undertake the new pupil or not. 
Should the decision be a favourable one, the 
student, in accordance with the time the 
Professor has to spare, gets either half an 
hour’s lesson every fortnight, while retaining 
the two half-hours with his other teacher, 
or one half-hour every week, retaining the 
other half-hour with the other teacher. 
Thus every pupil of Prof. Joachim has 
additional regular instruction from one of 
the other professors. They areas follows :— 

Prof. E. Wirtu. 

Prof. H. Jacosson. 

Prof. C. Hair. 

Herr A. Moser. 

Herr K. MARKEEs. 


Wirth, are 
former 
pupils of 
Prof. Dr. 
Joachim. 

The stu- 
dents in all 
the classes 
generally 
attend the 
School 
three years. 
It is not 
compul- 
sory that 
they re- 
main — this 
length of 
‘im ©; 
while, on 
the other 
hand, a 
longer stay 

MISS LEONORA JACKSON, 18 no t 

always per- 

mitted, owing to the ever-increasing number 

of applications for admission to the School. 

It is even occasionally necessary to ask one 

student to resign his place to enable a new- 
comer to be admitted. 

On leaving the School, every student can 
enter for a final examination. This is the 
only way a certificate can be obtained, 
teachers being forbidden to give private 
certificates. 

The violin students have, of course, obli- 
gatory lessons in other branches of the art ; 
theory, history of music, piano, orchestral, 
and chamber music performances — being 
universally studied. 

Many pupils, after a course at the Hoch 
Schule, style themselves “a pupil of 


All of whom, excepting Prof. 
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[Schaarwachter, Berlin. 


Joachim’s,” even though they have not had 
the privilege of studying under his immediate 
supervision. The truth concerning this 
frequently recurring swindle can only be 
obtained by insisting upon the production 
of the above-mentioned certificate, or by 
referring to the yearly report of the Hoch 
Schule, in which all the students are regis- 
tered under the names of the teacher with 
whom they have studied during the year. 

Prof. Joachim gives no private lessons. It 
sometimes happens, however, that pupils, 
after having left the Hoch Schule, occasion- 
ally play to him at his house. 

Marks of distinction, such as the prizes 
given by the Conservatoires of Paris and 
Brussels, are not conferred by the Royal 
Hoch Schule. 

On the other hand, there is a_ Felix 
Mendelssohn Fund which enables students, 
when capable of giving a finished, artistic 
performance, to enter for a competitive 
contest in playing. Two prizes, of 1,500 
marks (£75) are annually awarded—one 
for the best composition sent in, and one 
for the best solo performance. Last year’s 
prize was carried off by an American, Miss 
Leonora Jackson, who made her London 
début on February 5 this year at a Symphonic 
Concert in Queen’s Hall. Miss Jackson 
made a most favourable impression by her 
playing of Vieuxtemps’s concerto in D minor. 

It is not compulsory that a candidate for 
these prizes should be a student of the Hoch 
Schule, but he must have studied at one of 
the German State Music Schools for at least 
a half-year. Another Memorial Prize is the 
Joachim Fund. It was instituted in the 
year 1888. Ever since that date, on the 
birthday of the Professor, either a violin is 
presented to one or two of the pupils, or a 
cello to a violoncellist. 

And now we turn to the world-famous 
Director. <A little summary of Herr Joachim’s 
career may be welcome, especially as_ the 
facts are well authenticated. Joseph Joachim 
was born in a little Hungarian village, near 
which, it is worth recalling, a famous trio— 
Hummel, Haydn, and Liszt—were also born. 
His birthday was July 15, 1831. His first 
teacher was Servaycinski, in Pesth; later 
on he studied under Joseph Bohm, a pupil of 
tode and the teacher of Ernst. Going to 
Leipzig, he became a member of — the 
Gewandhaus orchestra when he was only 
twelve years old, and so astonishing were 
his powers as a violinist that by the time he 
was seventeen he shared its leadership with 
Ferdinand David. Young Joachim was 
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appointed a teacher at the Leipzig Con- 
servatoire, but continued to receive 
instruction from such masters as David and 
Hauptmann. During his seven years’ 
residence in Leipzig he had the high 
advantage of much advice and tuition from 
Mendelssohn, who took a keen interest in 
the young musician. He next went to 
Weimar as Director of the Concerts, remain- 
ing there until 1853, when he was appointed 
Master of the Chapel Royal at Hanover. 
All this while his fame as a player was 
spreading on the Continent, and in 1844 he 
had laid the foundation in London of that 
long friendship with the British public 
which is one of the most remarkable and 
pleasing experiences in his career. In 1868, 
the Minister of Public Instruction in Germany 
called Herr Joachim from Hanover to 
Berlin, that he might organise the Royal 
High School of Music. How he has 
succeeded is shown in this article dealing 
with the famous institution In 1889 he 
received a splendid violin from his British 
friends in commemoration of his jubilee. 
Both the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—cities in which Joachim has always 
been a prime favourite—have conferred 
honorary degrees upon the renowned player. 

As a teacher, Prof. Joachim incites his 
pupils to the highest endeavours and wins 
their confidence and respect by his patience 
and courteous manner. Of his amiability 
and unpretentiousness the following is a 
good example : 

A talented American, while playing over a 
Scottish fantasie of Bruch’s, changed the 
bowing, which was marked in pencil. 

“Why do you do that?” asked the 
Professor. 

“T like my own way 
Professor,” the pupil replied. 

“As you please,” the Professor remarked 
quictly ; then added, “ The pencil marks are 
mine.” 

In relating this afterwards, the pupil said, 
“T felt so ashamed that I wished I could 
sink through the floor ; but the dear Pro- 
fessor quietly proceeded with the lesson and 
reassured me by his kindly voice he was not 
in the least offended.” 

The late Prof. Bargiel, Master of Theory, 
on one occasion conducted a rehearsal at the 
Philharmonic in which Joachim was taking 
part. The conducting was rather slow and 
precise, and the orchestra got ahead, Joachim 
purposely following. A sharp rap brought 
them to a full stop. 

“ Altogether out of time,” said Bargiel, 


better, Herr 


irritably, waving his Udon towards the 
orchestra ; then, bending down to Joachim, 
he added, “ You were not playing in time, 
either.” 

“I’m very sorry, but will try to do better 
next time,” the genial Doctor replied, with 
an amused smile. 

Many talented pupils of Joachim have 
made a mark in the musical world, laying 
the foundation of his great method, and 
while the majority have been and are of the 
masculine order, women, too, are nobly 
represented. Miss Geraldine Morgan opened 
last November, in New York, “The Joseph 
Joachim School of Violin Playing,” perhaps 
the first of its kind conducted by a lady. 

Friiulein Gabriele Wietrowetz, so well 
known in England, was one of the 
Professor's 
pupils, and 
carried _ off 
two prizes 
during the 
three years 
she was a 
student of 
the Hoch 
Schule. In 
a recent 
interview [| 
had with 
this charm- 
ing violin- 
ist, she 
could not 
speak too 
highly — of 
her dear 
master. 

“He isa 
noble char- 
acter,” she said to me—‘a very king ; for 
he commands our reverence and respect, and 
it would go against our whole nature to vex 
or grieve him. My mother once said to 
him, ‘You are so good and kind.’ He 
laughed and said, ‘But I can also be cross 
when I am not satisfied with my pupils.’ 

“The Professor more than once played 
3ach’s ‘Double Concert’ with me,” 
Fraulein Wictrowetz continued. “He in- 
sisted on my taking the first violin; but 
how often has he not done the same to 
others, to give them confidence and bring 
them forward ? 

“ He is always willing to hear me play, if 
he has time ; and when I have said to him, 
‘What can I do for you, Herr Professor, 
for all your kindness to me ?’ he has replied, 
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extending his hands to me, ‘ Be always my 
good friend.’ ” 

Friulein Betty Schwabe is another of the 
Doctor’s pupils who has this season dis- 
tinguished herself. She was born at 
Aachen, and was only six years old when 
she began her studies with Prof. G. 
Hollander (also a former pupil of Joachim’s) 
at Cologne. Her musical talent developed 
so quickly that her master brought her 
under the notice of Joachim, who, with 
Prof. Kruse, continued her musical education. 
In 1892, on February 18, Prof. Joachim 
introduced her to the public at the Sing 
Academie, Berlin, and himself conducted on 
that occa- 
sion. 

Joachim 
is extreme- 
ly careful 
not to 
wound the 
feelings of 
any who 
weanxious 
to p la y 
before 
him, and 
he has 
never been 
known to 
speak dis- 
paragingly 
of their 
perform- 
anc e. 
Should 
anyone ask 
his opinion 
of an indi- 
vidual, the 
answer will 
invariably 
be, “ He is a fine fellow,” or “She is a very 
pleasant lady,” in gentle but decided tones 
that prevent further questioning. 

With such a golden character (as_ the 
Germans express it) what wonder that he is 
beloved and almost worshipped by his 
pupils ; some, indeed, are most extravagant 
admirers, more especially the fair Americans. 

“If I only had my scissors, [ would cut a 
snip off the dear Professor’s coat right 
away,” said an American belle, as he was 
making way past our chairs on Betty 
Schwabe’s evening. Another American girl, 
while waiting with me in the anteroom, 
exclaimed as the Professor passed through, 
“Tsn’t he just lovely ?” 
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FRAULEIN BETTY SCHWABE, 


It is a great sorrow to his friends that 
hitherto he has written no account of his life. 
When asked if he had not written a sketch of 
his busy and interesting career, he replied — 

“Oh, no! I don’t write any memoirs of 
the past. It is very wearisome to me to talk 
of myself.” 

“But Liszt left a diary, did he not ?” 

“That is possible. In his life he likewise 
spoke much of himself.” 

His friends look forward, however, with 
the hope that when he rests on his well- 
earned laurels he will relent somewhat, and 
permit a few, at any rate, of the back pages 
of his 1ife to be returned for the public 
interest. 

One is apt to feel a little nervous in 
anticipation of an interview with so famous 
a personage ; but all that disappears when 
once one is with the Professor. He is simple 
and courteous, and withal has such a quiet 
dignity of his own that makes one feel 
immediately at ease. 

“T must apologise for not answering your 
letter,” he once said to me, when we were 
discussing a matter of business. ‘I have 
such a continual strain on my arm with 
playing and conducting that I spare it as 
often as possible.” 

As I have already stated, he was born in 
Hungary, but he was only seven years old 
when he left, and scarcely remembers any- 
thing of the language, though he still has a 
soft spot for the land of his birth and _ its 
musical people. Germany is the land of his 
adoption, though he loves England and its 
hospitalities—so much so that he says he 
would be equally happy to live there. 

It was in London, just before taking his 
degree at Cambridge, that he parted with 
his favourite forelock, for which he had a 
sneaking affection, and which so often found 
its way over his forehead. 

“Petter let me take this off, sir,” the 
barber -said, holding it gingerly between 
finger and thumb. ‘“ Makes you look like a 
fiddling German.” The Professor added, 
when relating the story, “I felt so ashamed ” 
(or was it modesty ?) “ to own to my pro- 
fession that I allowed the fellow to have his 
own way.” The consequence was, he was 
barely recognised by his acquaintances in 
Cambridge, and spent his London season 
without his old friend. 

On another occasion, while in London, he 
once left his two “Strads” in a cab. He 
and his brother were due to dine with Sir 
Frederick Leighton. Neither thought of 
the violins, nor did the Professor miss them, 
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till in the middle of dinner the servant 
whispered that a cabman wished to speak to 
him. “ My violins ! ” he suddenly exclaimed. 
We are sure the man was handsomely re- 
warded for his honesty. 

It is generally known that the Professor 
has a great partiality for Beethoven. When 
the “ Quartette”’ were in Vienna last year 
an obsequious barber was called in to perform 
on Professor Kruse. He cast his inquisitive 
eyes about the 


room and dis- a a RN 
covered a mute F 
lying on the = | 

table. 

“Ach! Mein 
Herr plays the 
violin ?” 

~ Ta.” 

“Mein Herr is 
one of the Quar- 
tette ?” 

Ts" 

“And _ plays 
this evening ?” 

Sieg. 

“ What is the 
programme ?” 

“Three con- 
certos of Beet- | 
hoven.” 

“Th ree] 
Ach !” 

“Why do you 
exclaim ? ” 

“ Well, a hun- 
ery man could eat 
one beef-steak, 
and perhaps two, 
but three beef- 
steaks! Gott im 
Himmel! Im- 
possible !” 


The joke tickled 


Joachim so much >HOTOGRAPH 
ee, ers ——— 
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There was a good story told of the Pro- 
fessor when he was in Hanover. During the 
winter there was a great deal of skating 
going on, of which he had a good view from 
his window. It looked so easy, and every- 
one seemed so happy, that he thought he 
would have a try. Accordingly he strolled 
down and was soon pounced upon by the 
ice-cleaner, who asked if he wished to skate. 

“1 have never tried yet,” Joachim replied. 

“JT will show 
mum you, Herr Hof- 
concertmeister,” 
the man said, 
screwing on a 
pair of skates. 
sal ge: Now 
stand up. Now 
slide the right 
foot so, and the 
other so, and then 
off !” 

Joachim slid 
his right foot, 
and prepared for 
the left, but be- 
fore he had 
righted himself 
he was indeed 
| “off” and sprawl- 
| ing on the ice. 

“Ja, ja, ja!” 
the man ex- 
claimed, as he 
raised the famous 
violinist. “It is 
not quite so easy 
as playing the 
fiddle.” 

The Professor 
lives in a very un- 
pretentious style 
in Bendler Strasse, 

BERLIN on the fourth flat, 
tsdamerstrasse” or. at, least, what 
we should call the 





that Prof. Kruse @= “ 
was asked to re- 
peat it several times to his friends. 

Joachim was a great friend of the late 
Field Marshal General von Moltke, and often 
spent an evening with him, delighting 
his soul with his exquisite playing. The 
General's passion was for Spohr, and 
Joachim would play till he got weary of it 
and then suggested something else. 

“No, no, I can never get tired of Spohr. 
Please go on,” the man of war would exclaim, 
and Joachim would do so till his arm refused 
to work any longer. 


fourth. In Berlin 
the first is called parterre, and sometimes the 
second hoch parterre, which would thus make 
the Professor’s flat the second. Anyhow, 
the stairs seem interminable, and I could 
not help exclaiming to Herr Markees, who 
lives with the Professor, ‘“ How can you and 
Herr Professor mount these stairs, perhaps 
several times in the day, and live? They 
are truly awful!” 
And here I must conclude my sketch 
of one of the greatest musicians of the 
century and kindest of men. 
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EMPEROR'S 


DETECTIVE. 





By Percy ANDREA. 


Tilustrated by Ropert Sauser, R.B.A. 


V._THE INCIDENT OF THE ARREST OF WALTER RALEIGH AND 
THE MAN WITH THE MISSING FOREFINGER. 
MAY pass over the next four- — footsteps dogged wherever I went. For 


and-twenty hours of my life 
in silence. The reader, I 
fancy, will not be particularly 
concerned to hear anything 
I could say regarding the 
effect produced upon my mind by the terrible 
calamity of which I had been the unwilling 
cause, nor could I hope to do anything like 
justice to the subject. 

Suffice it to say that I was dominated by 

a feeling of total callousness as to what 
the future might bring me, and that, could 
[ have undone what was done by sacrificing 
every hope and ambition that had ever 
stirred my soul, I would have willingly 
submitted to the sacrifice. I cannot say 
with certainty whether, during this earliest 
period of utter, crushing desolation, I was 
alive to any sense of the personal danger in 
which I stood. I know that upon the first 
oceasion of my venturing again into the 
streets of Berolingen, which I did the day 
after the masked ball, I became conscious 
that my movements were being watched. 
3ut the circumstance excited no other feeling 
in me than one of contemptuous indifference. 
The idea of flight had never entered my 
head. The possibility of my being arrested 
and tried for murder or manslaughter may 
have occurred to me; but that is all. It 
excited no fear in my breast, for I would 
not have cared a snap of the fingers for the 
severest sentence any judge in Christendom 
could have passed upon me. 

I had spent, so far as I can remember, 
two whole days and nights in this desperate 
frame of mind, waiting for a development. of 
some sort or other, and caring but little what 
it might prove to be, when an occurrence 
befell that aroused my faculties once more 
from the state of lethargy into which they 
had lapsed and gave me food for much 
puzzled thought. 

I have already stated 





that, after the 


tragedy in the palace garden, I found my 


750 


What purpose, or at whose behest, I knew 
not nor cared to inquire. I dodged my 
pursuers and eluded their vigilance, not 
with any desire to escape from them, but 
merely for the pastime it afforded me. On 
one such occasion—it was the second night 
after the masked ball—when I had success- 
fully given my self-constituted body-guard 
the slip and was returning home to my 
lodgings by a circuitous route through a 
lonely part of the city, I was stopped by ¢ 
couple of men, one of whom asked me the 
way to a certain spot in the neighbourhood. 
Something in the fellow’s physiognomy put 
me on my guard, and instead of replying I 
stepped quickly back—fortunately just in 
time to prevent the second one from attacking 
me in the rear. This latter ruffian had a 
knife in his hand, which I seized and 
wrenched from him before he could bring it 
into play, and the next moment I had landed 
« blow on his companion’s chest which sent 
him reeling into the gutter. The promptness 
of the action evidently confounded the 
worthy couple, for the man whose knife I 
had appropriated fled instantly with great 
precipitation, whilst his mate, after picking 
himself up from the heap of refuse on to 
which he had fallen, followed with as much 
speed as he could command. 

I proceeded on my way, a good deal 
exercised in my mind by this occurrence. 
That the attack had been a premeditated one 
there could be no doubt. I knew the faces 
of both the men, having met them, during 
the last two days, on more than one occasion, 
though without suspecting the existence of 
any connection between them and those who 
had been shadowing me. On reaching my 
lodgings I saw one of these latter posted in 
a doorway on the opposite side of the street, 
and, angered at the insolence of the thing, ] 
crossed over and approached him deliberately. 

He did not stir, but awaited my coming 
as one would that of an old acquaintance, 
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nodding a friendly greeting as I reached 
him. 

* You scoundrel!” I said, measuring him 
from top to toe, “tell your employer, 
whoever he is, that it takes more than one 
arm, and more than one knife, to give the 
happy despatch to Walter Raleigh. As for 
this thing, you may return it to your vile 
accomplice, and let him know that if he 
comes within reach of this fist again he shall 
not escape as easily as he did to-night.” 

Saying which, I threw the knife at the 
fellow’s feet, and turning my back upon him 
walked across the street to my lodgings. 
The look of blank astonishment on his face, 








in the full light of the noonday sun, when I 
was traversing the Siegesplatz, or Place of 
Victory, which fronts the Gate of Branden- 
burg, I did not gain a view of my assailant’s 
face at all. _ All I became aware of was the 
peculiar shrieking noise of a bullet as it 
whizzed close by my left ear, followed by a 
stinging sensation in the lobe of that organ. 
There was no report—at least, I heard none 

which proved that the weapon from which 
the bullet had been discharged was an air- 
gun, or some similar kind of devil’s instru- 
ment. Glancing instinctively in the direction 
whence the shot must have been fired, I saw 
a man running at full speed between the 
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“*You had better get your wound dressed at once.’” 


as the knife fell with a clanging sound on 
the pavement, was a perfect picture. But it 
was not until the next day that I compre- 
hended its full meaning. 

Taken by itself, I should not have thought 
this miserable attempt upon my life worth 
recording in these pages. But it was 
repeated the following day in so bold and 
determined a manner, and was this time 
accompanied by such strangely contradictory 
circumstances, that I could not pass it over 
without omitting a very peculiar link in the 
chain of events which I am presenting to the 


- reader. 


On this second occasion, though it happened 


trees of the Thiergarten, which skirts the 
square in the west. 

Before I had time to determine in my own 
mind whether it would be worth while under 
the circumstances to attempt to capture the 
scoundrel, there being about two hundred 
yards between us, and he having the advan- 
tage of an easy escape into the thick of the 
forest, I saw that someone else had taken up 
the chase, and I stood still to await the 
result. This, however, was a foregone 
conclusion, for long before the pursuer, who 
must have been walking some fifty yards 
behind me, reached the outskirts of the 
wood, the fellow had disappeared altogether 
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from view, and further pursuit became 
useless. 

The whole thing had passed without 
attracting the slightest notice among the 
public in the square, and pressing my hand- 
kerchief to my ear to staunch the blood that 
was flowing from it, I now hurried across 
the place towards the spot where my would- 
be assassin had vanished. Judge of my 
astonishment when I came up with the man 
who had given chase to the fellow and recog- 
nised in him one of those who had been 
shadowing me for the last three days. It 
was, in fact, the very individual with whom 
I had spoken the night before on returning 
home after my tussle with the two villains in 
the street. 

“You have been hit,” he said, before I 
could address him. ‘“ You had better get 
your wound dressed at once.” 

“Tt isa mere scratch,” I answered, “and 
requires no dressing. What is of more 
importance to me is to know who the villain 
is that fired at me.” 

“ He is evidently no friend of yours,” the 
man answered, with grim humour. 

“So I presume,” I said. “ Perhaps he is 
one of yours.” 

The same surprised look came into the 
man’s face that I had noticed in it the 
previous night, when I threw the assassin’s 
knife at his feet. 

“IT cannot prevent you from thinking so,” 
he replied, “but I know no more of the 
fellow than you do.” 

“Then why do you follow and watch 
me?” I asked. 

“T obey my orders,” he said. 

“Orders? From whom ?” 

“That is my concern.” 

“Are you a police officer ?” 

In lieu of answering he merely shrugged 
his shoulders and smiled knowingly. 

“T can scarcely suppose,” I went on, “ that 
you have been set at my heels to protect 
me from the attacks of these murderous 
villains.” 

“T have no instructions on that score,” he 
answ>red. “It would be well, though,” he 
went on, “if you walked rather less abroad 
than you do; and,” he added confidentially, 
“if you will take a hint from me, you will 
change your lodgings. You have some 
determined enemies, and, if I am not much 
mistaken, they will effect their purpose yet, 
unless you take measures to elude them.” 

With this he gave me a nod that was 
intended to be encouraging, and left me 
standing. I was now scarcely much wiser 


than before, save that I knew, what I had 
not known previously, that I had two sets of 
shadowers to deal with, the object of one of 
which was to take my life, and that of the 
other God knows what. 

It was by no means an enviable situation. 
Although my worst enemy cannot accuse me 
of being a coward, I must confess to having 
experienced a thrill of dismay at the prospect 
before me, and for the space of a moment or 
two I even meditated flight from the dangers 
surrounding me. But I discarded this latter 
idea at once. Berolingen just now possessed 
an attraction for me which, call it morbid or 
not, was far too powerful to be outweighed 
by consideratious of personal safety. It is 
said that those whose hands are tainted with 
innocent blood are subject to a strange spell 
which forces them to hover near the scene 
where the deed of horror was committed. 
Perhaps I was under the influence of some 
such spell. At any rate, I felt irresistibly 
drawn to the vicinity of the Imperial palace, 
and spent hours and hours, both by night 
and by day, watching every outlet of the 
building in the expectation of seeing the 
remains of my erstwhile love borne out for 
burial. 

At last I had a new channel into 
which to divert my thoughts. It was 
towards evening on the day of my adventure 
on the Siegesplatz, and I was packing up my 
belongings prior to quitting my lodgings- 
for I had decided, not unwisely, I think, to 
follow my strange adviser’s counsel and quit 
my present quarters—when the following 
note was delivered into my hands by a street 
inessenger— 

“T shall expect you to-night at the usual 
time and place. If you value your safety, 
do not fail to come. H. v. R.” 

It was certainly short and to the point, 
but it surprised me beyond measure. Truth 
to say, engrossed as I had been with the one 
overwhelming memory of the event at the 
masked ball, I had scarcely given any further 
thought to Herr von Retzow and his double 
dealings. It had occurred to my mind once 
or twice that it was perhaps he upon whose 
instructions my life was being sought, but I 
was too indifferent as to the source of these 
desperate attempts to dwell at any length 
upon the subject. As for the possibility 
that I should ever again enter into personal 
intercourse with this man, I would have 
ridiculed the bare idea of such a thing. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the cool presuinp- 
tion that characterised this message, and my 
strong suspicion that its writer was the real 
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originator of the attacks upon my life, I 
decided without a moment’s hesitation to 
comply with the summons. After all, I 
reflected, anything was preferable to the state 
of harassing uncertainty in which I was living, 
and though in venturing into the house at 
the Thiergarten I might be taking my life in 
my hands, I would at least go prepared not 
to part with it save at a heavy cost to those 
who should attempt to deprive me of it. 

Having once formed this resolve, I felt my 
interest in things mundane revive again, and 
after passing the evening in hunting for 
some suitable quarters where I might hope to 
escape the unwelcome notice of my perse- 
cutors should I require such a hiding-place 
after that night, I repaired towards mid- 
night to the well-known house near the 
Thiergarten. 

The door was opened by the servant who 
had received Herr von Retzow and myself on 
the night when I first formed the famous 
police agent’s acquaintance. Following a 
purpose of my own, I asked the man whether 
Colonel von Stauffenberg was within. He 
looked surprised at the question, but replied 
promptly that his Excellency was at Potshof, 
in attendance upon his Majesty. This | 
knew to be true, for I had been in Potshof 
myself that very forenoon, and had seen 
the Colonel in the flesh driving with the 
Emperor in the Lustgarten. I would have 
questioned the man further, but, having 
answered my first inquiry, he cut my next 
one short by saying that, “the Herr Com- 
missar awaited me,” and inviting me with a 
polite gesture to follow him. 

I had no other alternative but to comply, 
and a moment later I was ushered into the 
presence of Herr von Retzow. I slipped my 
hand into my hip pocket to assure myself that 
my revolver was handy, and then advanced 
into the room with an air of affected 
indifference. It was the same apartment in 
which I had partaken of his hospitality on 
the first occasion of my visiting the house, 
and I remembered its features well. There 
were three doors in the room, one by which 
I had entered, and one in each of the side 
walls. In the middle of the apartment stood 
a large square table, and near the window at 
the further end a small desk. At the latter 
sat Herr von Retzow himself, engaged with 
a heap of papers that were piled up in front 
of him. 

He turned round in his chair as I entered 
and regarded me for a moment sharply. 

“So you have come, after all, my dear Sir 
Walter,” he said. “ You have acted wisely.” 
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There was not a trace of that harsh, 
forbidding accent in his voice which had 
repelled me so strongly when I last met him 
in Wittichau. Did he, I wondered, want to 
vajole me into keeping silent upon what I 
had seen and heard there ? 

“ Doubtless,” I said, “you have the best 
reasons for knowing that my coming would 
be uncertain. But, as you see, J am not so 
easily removed.” 

“Which means, I suppose, that you credit 
me with the intention of removing you,” he 
answered coolly. 

“Tf I needed proofs,” I rejoined, “I 
should find little difficulty in producing 
them. I have not forgotten Wittichau.” 

He rose quietly from his seat, and looked 
me full in the face. 

“ Has it never occurred to you, my friend,” 
he asked suavely, “that you made an 
unconscionable fool of yourself on that 
occasion ? ” 

I believe 1 coloured like some raw school- 
boy at the cool effrontery of the question. 
But, the devil knows, the man had a way of 
saying these things that took one’s breath 
away. 

“* Maybe I did—from your point of view,” 
I said. “But I am no abettor of treason 
and treachery, and [I would have you 
know it.” 

“Bravely spoken, but none the less 
foolishly,” he replied ; “nor does it alter 
the fact, friend Sir Walter, that by your 
officious rashness on the occasion in question 
you narrowly missed spoiling the detective 
work of months.” 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, “ would you have me 
believe—pooh ! I am too old a bird to be 
caught by that kind of chaff. Was it excess 
of loyalty, pray, that caused you to send four 
bullets after me at Wittichau ? ” 

I thought I had stumped him this time. 
But not a bit of it. He met my eye as 
frankly and fearlessly as ever. 

“All things considered,” he said deliber- 
ately, “I am not so sure that you deserved 
to escape as lightly as you did, for you sadly 
needed a lesson in discretion.” 

I laughed aloud. This attempt, as I 
thought it, to gloss over the shooting affair at 
Wittichau seemed to me too palpably lame. 

“You mean to imply,” I said, “that you 
missed your aim on purpose. A _ rather 
sorry excuse for poor marksmanship.” 

A flash as of angry scorn iighted up his 
eyes. 

“You shall judge for yourself,” he 
answered abruptly. “Come.” He touched 
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a hand-bell that stood upon his writing-desk, 
and the servant who had ushered me in 
entered. 

“To the shooting gallery,” he said ; and 
before I knew what he meant, he had passed 
out of the door. 

I followed him wonderingly, and a 
moment or two later found myself in a kind 
of outbuilding about forty feet in length, 
which evidently extended into the garden at 
the back of the house, and was fitted out as 
a miniature shooting range. As we entered, 
the servant who had preceded us touched an 
electric button, and the plece was instantly 
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*Toere was but one mark in the target.” 


lighted up with the brightness of day. 
Upon a sign from my strange host, the man 
then placed a new target in position at the 
lower end. It was about two feet in 
diameter, and black, with a white bull’s-eye. 
Pointing to a row of pistols arrayed ready 
for use on the shooting stand, Herr yon 
Retzow said— 

“The. first shot shall 
your choice.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“At twenty-five paces?” I said con- 
temptuously, for the length of the range 
scarcely exceeded that distance. ‘“Is_ it 
worth the trouble ? ” 


Take 


be yours. 


“Tf you dot the centre of the bull’s-eye, 
my friend,” he replied, “ it shall stand to 
your credit.” 

I chose a pistol, and, taking a careless aim, 
fired. The bullet struck the white bull’s- 
eye about a quarter of an inch from the 
centre. 

My companion, who had meanwhile like- 
wise made his choice of a weapon, now 
stepped into my place to take his turn. His 
aim was quick but careful. I heard the 
bullet strike the target, but no second dot 
appeared beside mine in the bull’s-eye. 

“A pretty clean miss,” I said, with a 
feeling of satisfaction which I could not 
repress. 

He gave me an amused glance. 

“ Over hasty, as usual, my dear Sir Walter,” 
he said. “ Unless you claim to have fired two 
bullets, I must take credit for the one that 
covers yours in the target.” 

I strode incredulously to the spot in order 
to investigate the thing with my own eyes. 
What he said was true. There was but one 
mark in the target, but, after dislodging the 
visible bullet with my penknife, I found a 
second one, my own, buried beneath it. 

“ By George !” I muttered under my 
breath ; “ what a stunning shot !” 

At least, not a likely one for‘a man who 
requires to invent lame excuses for poor 
marksmanship,” said Herr von Retzow, who 
had meanwhile come up behind me. 

I said nothing ; but, though I could not 
but acknowledge that the feat I had witnessed 
was one to command respect, it left me 
unconvinced on the one point on which it 
had apparently been his desire to convince 
me—namely, that his firing at me through 
the window of the inn at Wittichau had 
been a mere feint, executed for some purpose 
best known to himself. 

“May I ask,” I said, when we had 
returned to the room we had left a few 
moments before, “for what object you have 
summoned me here ?” 

“To require one more service of you,” he 
replied simply. “ It shall be your last.” 

“You may spare your time and breath, 
then,” I said roughly, “for I shall not be 
likely to undertake it.” 

“Tt would be well, at least,” he answered, 
quite unmoved by my determined manner, 
“to listen to what I have to propose before 
you refuse.” 

He motioned me with a careless gesture 
to a seat at the further end of the table, and, 
leaning back in an easy attitude in the chair 
he occupied, he sat regarding me for a 
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moment with an almost whimsical expression 
of countenance. 

“T may tell you frankly, my dear Sir 
Walter,” he went on, “that it did not enter 
into my plans that you should learn what 
you did at Wittichau. But since chance has 
afforded you an insight into these things, it 
is perhaps meet that you should have an 
opportunity of using the knowledge you 
have acquired. I have, therefore, decided 
that you shall attend in person the next 
conference of those of whose secrets you 
have become possessed.” 

I hardly knew whether he was. mocking 
me or speaking in earnest. 

“ Your intentions are extremely kind,” I 
said, with studied irony. ‘ But my interest 
in the proceedings of these friends of yours 
is of the slightest, and I have no desire to 
learn more of them.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, with feigned 
astonishment. “Not even for the sake of 
the Emperor whose cause you champion ? ” 

“Not even for the sake of the Emperor 
whom you pretend to serve,” I replied 
sternly. 

“And can serve no_ better,” he said 
impressively, “than by the very means I am 
now proposing. Tasten,” he went on, 
falling suddenly into the short, peremptory 
tone he was sometimes wont to adopt. 
“The conference I speak of will be held 
two nights hence, in a room of a certain 
hotel which I shall name to you. You will 
attend it unseen, concealed in a closet to 
which you will gain access from the adjoin- 
ing chamber. The partition between this 
closet and the conference chamber is a panel 
that slides back at the pressure of a button, 
the position of which will be shown to you 
by the person to whom you will deliver this 
letter.” He took up a sealed envelope from 
the table as he spoke. “ Neither the panel 
nor the existence of the closet behind it is 
discoverable from the other side, but means 
are provided that will enable you to hear, if 
not to see, what passes at the conference. 
Do you follow me ? ” 

“T follow you perfectly,” I rejoined, 
speaking, as before, with ironical politeness ; 
“and pray what is to be the outcome of all 
this comedy ? ” 

“A pertinent question,” he replied. “ I 
will answer it. At a given signal, which 
will consist in a loud knocking at the door 
of the room, you will press the button in 
the closet removing the panel, and pass 
quickly to the door, wnich you will unlock, 
letting in those who demand admittance.” 


“A likely story, indeed,” I said scornfully. 
* But you will have to select another to 
assume that part in it which you have 
assigned to me.” 

A flush of anger mounted to his brow. 

“You refuse to do my bidding?” he 
asked. 

“Your bidding?” I said. “I have yet 
to learn that there is one who can bid 
Walter Raleigh do what he would not do. 
Do you imagine,” I added angrily, “that | 
am to be deceived by so palpable a trap as 
this ?” 

“Ts that the only difficulty ?” he said, 
pausing an instant, as one who is carefully 
weighing his words. “You are strangely 
inconsistent, my dear Sir Walter. Or has it 
not occurred to you, since you suspect me 
of these evil designs, that you are at this 
very moment in a trap from which escape is 
impossible ? ” 

“ How so?” I said, slightly startled, and 
glancing involuntarily around me ; for, truth 
to say, though I had come here with the 
full knowledge of the danger I was incurring, 
the sense of that danger had gradually 
yielded to the curious influence of this man’s 
presence, and I‘had thought no more of it. 

“Tt is for you to draw your own con- 
clusions,” he answered. “ But rest assured 
you shall do my bidding, or abide the 
consequences of a refusal.” 

“ And what may these consequences be ? ” 
[ asked in a tone of defiance. 

He paused again before he replied, regard- 
ing me the while with an air of supreme 
indifference, which sent a flush of anger to 
my temples. 

“Simply these, my friend,” he then said 
quietly, “that you will leave this house in 
the custody of the police to answer a charge 
of murder and high treason.” 

I sprang to my feet, enraged at the 
boldness of the thing, and [ fear I lost my 
head. 

“Not before I have settled scores with 
you, double -dyed traitor and would - be 
assassin !”’ I cried, hoarse with passion. “ If 
I am to suffer for the crime of murder, I 
will at least merit my punishment.” 

I had slipped my hand into my hip 
pocket as I spoke and whipped out my 
revolver. But I was too late. Before I 
could raise and point it, Herr von Retzow, 
without rising from the table at which he 
had seated himself when we re-entered the 
room, had quickly covered me with a similar 
weapon. At the same moment, apparently 
in response to some electric signal, the doors 
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in the two side walls opened noiselessly, 
and a stalwart lacquey appeared on each 
threshold. 

“Disarm that man,” Herr von Retzow 
said in a quiet, even voice. “ Nay, if you 
raise your arm another inch, my friend,” he 
continued, addressing me, “ it will be at the 
cost of your life.” 

I stood for an instant in doubt. But I 
saw it was useless to persist. I had to own 
myself fairly worsted, and [ threw down 
my revolver with as good a grace as I could. 
Herr von Retzow calmly possessed himself 
of the weapon, and, having placed it beside 
his own at his elbow, made a sign to the 
two servants, who then withdrew again like 
two automata. 

The whole thing had not occupied more 
than sixty seconds, and certainly, for per- 
fection in its every detail, the incident might 
have passed for a scene in a well-rehearsed 
play. In spite of myself, I could not stifle a 
feeling of respect, nay, even of liking for 
this man and his strong, dauntless spirit, 
struggle against it as | might. 

He rose from his seat now and advanced 
towards me until he stood within a couple 
of feet of me. 

“You are stubborn as well as blind,” he 
said, eyeing me sternly. (I could have 
struck him to the ground, then, and killed 
him where he stood, for I towered half a 
head above him, and he had no arms now. 
Yet I desisted, for what reason I do not 
know.) “Now, listen to me,” he went on. 
“Tn your ignorant folly you think it is I 
who am persecuting you and seeking your 
life. You are mistaken in this as in many 
other things, but it is not for me to open 
your eyes when you refuse the opportunity 
of self-enlightenment which I have offered 


you. The mystery that surrounds you has 
confused your judgment, my dear Sir 
Walter. Yet there is a clue to it so simple 


that a child could grasp it. Indeed,” he 
concluded, pointing with startling abruptness 
to the mantelshelf behind me, where the 
vial with its ghastly contents, the human 
forefinger which I had seen him pick up 
from the snow three months ago, still stood 
in the same position it had occupied on the 
night when I first met him, “it is there, 
within three feet of where you stand.” 

He noticed the look of perplexity with 
which I gazed in the direction indicated, 
and continued— 

“ Events, it seems, have been crowding in 
upon you so fast that they have affected 
your memory, or you would not have for- 
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gotten that the man who lacks that finger is 
still at large. Did I not pledge you my 
promise that the task of tracking that 
scoundrel to his lair should fall to you? I 
am now redeeming my pledge, for you shall 
meet him face to face two nights hence, and 
with his capture your troubles will be at an 
end.” 

“Do you mean,” I said, catching at the 
bait, though I was loth to believe him, 
“that [ shall find this fellow among those 
present at the conference ? ” 

“Precisely,” he replied. “We begin at 
last to understand each other.” 

“ But his capture,” I said. here may 
be half a dozen or more present at this 
meeting. I cannot deal single-handcd with 
so many.” 

““My dear Sir Walter,” he rejoined, “I 
would not entrust this man’s seizure to even 
so doughty an arm as yours. Think of 
nothing but the accomplishment of the task 
[ have set you, which is to throw open the 
door to those who will demand admittance. 
The rest will follow.” 

“It is they, then, who will seize him ? ” 

* Him, and those with him.” 

“Then why not place them where you 
would place me?” I objected. “Since 
access to the chamber where the conference 
will be held can be gained through the 
closet, it seems to me unnecessary E 

“‘My friend,” he broke in quietly, ‘ I am 
not accustomed to argue my plans with 
such as you. I have given you your choice. 
Take it. The hour is growing late.” 

I had already half succumbed to the 
strange fascination of the man, and if | 
wavered still, it was rather from the desire 
to learn more than from any indecision | 
felt. 

“Do you really believe,” I asked, “ that 
a promise of services obtained under these 
circumstances of compulsion is likely to be 
fulfilled ?” 

His eye rested upon me with an expression 
that seemed to search my inmost thoughts. 

“Walter Raleigh,” he said, with a peculiar 
emphasis which I cannot describe, “I would 
not give the value of a silver piece for all 
the sense you possess. But there are fools 
who are rich in that most priceless of 
heaven’s gifts—honour, and I believe you 
to be one of them. I demand your word, 
no more.” 

I think I would have struck any other man 
who had dared to say this to me. All I 
replied to him was— 

“ You shall have my word, then, if nothing 
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else will content you. But mark, if you 
play me false Bs 

“Enough,” he interrupted me with an 
impatient gesture. “Are you so witless 
as to suppose that, if I meditated your 
destruction, I would suffer you to go forth 
free from here, when with a motion of my 
finger I could at this very instant forfeit 
your liberty for ever—nay, perhaps your life 
itself 2? Go, my dear Sir Walter, and re- 
member your pledge. Present yourself, the 
night after next, at nine o'clock precisely 
at the address on this envelope.” He handed 
me the sealed letter as he spoke. “The 
person to whom it is directed will conduct 
you to the room [ have described. Lock 
the outer door before you enter the closet, 
and ask no questions ; but obey my instruc- 
tions to the letter. Within three days we 
shall meet again—for the last time. God 
night.” 

It was his usual form of curt dismissal, and 
I left him without further demur. There 
was some truth in what he had said, and 
[ knew it. Yet it seemed to me that there 
had been a faint tinge of mockery in his 
reference to our meeting again for the last 
time, and the memory of it set me a-thinking 
as I made my way homewards. 

During the two days that intervened I[ 
scarcely left my .odgings at all, deeming it 
safest not to expose myself again to the 
attacks of the murderous villains from 
whose vengeance I had twice so narrowly 
escaped. I also took another precaution, 
which I thought desirable in case of emer- 
gency. That is to say, I packed up all my 
belongings and sent them by the hand of 
a street porter to the railway station, it being 
my intention, if I passed safely through the 
adventure that awaited me, to board the 
first train that left Berolingen for foreign 
parts, and betake myself to some country 
where I should be quit for ever of all the 
harassing circumstances that surrounded me 
in the Arminian capital. 

Imagine my discomfiture, however, when 
the worthy porter returned with an air of 
extreme consternation and placed, instead of 
the expected luggage receipt, a strip of 
paper, containing the following words, in 
my hands 

“Mr. Walter Raleigh can claim his baggage 
by presenting this paper at the Central 
Bureau of the Imperial Detective Police. 
By Order.” 

There was no signature to the document, 
and all the explanation I received from the 
uffrighted porter was, that the paper in 





question had been handed to him by the 
official in charge of the baggage room of the 
station at the Friedrichstrasse, with strict 
injunctions to deliver it to the owner of 
the deposited baggage. 

I dismissed the man, after handing him 
his fee, and paced my room in a state of 
considerable perplexity. Evidently my in- 
tentions of flight had been forestalled, a 
circumstance which filled me rather with 
impotent anger than with alarm, and caused 
me to take a step which, to say the truth, 
I had been too dull, or perhaps too scrupu- 
lous, to think of before. It was this. While 
I had pledged my word to carry out Herr 
von Retzow’s instructions, I had made no 
promise to refrain from making use of the 
knowledge he had imparted to me as I 
thought fit, and I now resolved upon the 
bold plan of communicating the fact of the 
meeting of the conspirators to the Emperor 
Willibald himself. 

My only difficulty was the devising of a 
means to ensure the safe delivery of my 
communication into the Emperor’s own 
hands, for I was shrewd enough to con- 
jecture that if it passed, as I knew it must 
in the ordinary course, through the hands 
of Colonel von Stauffenkerg, it would not 
be likely ever to reach his Majesty. There 
was no time to be lost, for it was the 
morning of the day on which the conference 
was to take place, and after a hasty de- 
liberation I hit upon the following method. 
I addressed my warning, in which I stated 
the precise hour and place of the contem- 
plated meeting, to his Majesty the Emperor 
Willibald under cover to the general in 
command of the garrison of Berolingen, 
and added a short note to the latter, begging 
his Excellency to deliver the enclosure with 
his own hands to the Emperor, whose personal 
safety it concerned. 

Having despatched this important docu- 
ment, in which, for reasons of prudence, | 
gave no clue to my identity, I felt more at 
ease. All I now had to fear was the possi- 
bility that it might reach its destination too 
late to effect its purpose, for the Emperor, 
as I saw by the newspapers, was not in 
Berolingen, but in Potshof, which lies at a 
distance of about thirty miles from the 
capital. But I could not influence the course 
of events. 1 had done my best and must 
await the result. 

Punctually at nine o'clock that night I 
presented myself at the address designated in 
the letter given me by Herr von Retzow. 
This was a small hotel in a busy street in 
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the northern part of the town. I delivered 
my letter at the hotel office, whereupon a 
personage whom it was not difficult to recog- 
nise as the landlord came towards me, and 
after serutinising me with a good deal of 
curiosity, invited me to enter his private 
room. Thence, without addressing another 
word to me, he conducted me straightway 
by a back staircase to the first floor of the 
building, where we proceeded along a sparely- 
lighted passage towards what appeared to be 
a kind of annex recently added to the original 
structure. He stopped at a door near the 
end of the passage, and, unlocking it, bade 
me enter. 

I found myself in a small, bare room, 
littered with rubbish and lumber of every 
kind, evidently left by carpenters and 
mechanics who had just finished some piece 
of work there. <A glance around sufficed to 
show me the nature of this work. A portion 
of the thick wall dividing the room from the 
adjoining apartment had been removed, and 
a kind of closet constructed in the aperture. 
I was still gazing curiously at this gap in the 
wall, and wondering at its unfinished ap- 
pearance, When my companion stepped inte 
the closet and touched a button in the left- 
hand corner. The back panel slid aside 
instantly, disclosing a large, well-lighted 
chamber beyond, furnished with a long table 
and about twelve chairs. On this side, as 
I satisfied myself by ocular inspection, the 
mechanics had put so complete a finish to 
their work that the most experienced eye 
could have discovered no trace of their 
labour. The reverse side of the panel in 
the closet, as I noted with some amusement, 
was a life-size painting of his Majesty the 
Arminian Emperor, of the common, ponderous 
kind which one usually meets with in the 
hotels and public places all over the country. 
The frame was fitted so close to the wall as 
to give the impression of being let into the 
masonry, and, indeed, the whole arrange- 
ment was so cleverly contrived that I doubi 
if the most careful inspection would have 
resulted in a discovery of its real nature. 

I returned to the first room, whereupon 
my taciturn companion closed the panel, 
showed me once more the mechanism and 
manipulation of the button, then turned 
down the light, and left me without uttering 
a syllable. I heard him lock the door as he 
went out, and a feeling crept over me similar 
to what I imagine a rat must experience 
when it suddenly finds itself imprisoned in 
a trap. 

But I was there, and had to make the 
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best of it. The floor of the closet, which I 
now proceeded to examine more closely by 
the meagre light left in the room, was 
bestrewn with thick carpet rugs, presumably 
to deaden all sound from my side of the 
partition, On the other hand, as I stood 
with my ear close to the panel, I could 
distinctly hear the occasional creaking of 
the furniture in the adjoining room. A 
long and weary wait now followed, and the 
minutes dragged as if they were hours. 
Once I heard the door of the next room 
open and someone move on the other side. 
But it could only have been some hotel 
servant, come, possibly, to put the finishing 
touch to the place prior to the arrival of the 
guests. At any rate, whoever it was, he 
passed out again after a while, carefully 
locking the door behind him, whereupon 
another long, long pause of silence ensued, 
to. be broken at last by the shuffling of 
several pairs of feet along the passage. 

The door was unlocked once more, and 
by the whispering that followed I gathered 
that some, if not all, of the members of the 
conference had entered the room. Presently 
the same thing was repeated, and twice more, 
at intervals of three or four minutes, the 
newcomers in each case being strictly cross- 
questioned before they were given admittance. 

In all [ estimated that about eight or 
nine persons must be assembled, but it was 
some time before I could distinguish more 
than a confused murmur of 
companied every now and then by a peculiar 
rustling noise, as if papers were passing from 
hand to hand. Gradually one peremptory 
voice rose above the rest and thenceforward 
dominated, seemingly, the whole assembly. 
I knew the voice well, for it was that of the 
distinguished stranger whose conversation 
with the “ Doctor” I had overheard in the 
garden of the hostelry at Wittichau. 

I strained my ears now to catch the 
purport of the proceedings, and though my 
efforts were not rewarded with complete 
success, I heard enough to convince me, 
firstly, that the plot against the Emperor 
Willibald, of which I had learned the bare 
details at Wittichau, was far more widespread 
than I had dared suspect, and, secondly, that 
it was on the very eve of its consummation. 

I wondered, as I listened to the details of 
this vast political intrigue, the succcss of 
which would alter the entire complexion of 
European affairs, whether it were possible 
that the #mperor could have realised the 
full extent of the danger threatening him. 
Here, within a few feet of me, sat but nine 


voices, ac- 
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men, but they were the influential leaders of 
a conspiracy whose ramifications extended 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
great Arminian Confederation, and which 
comprised sovereigns, ministers, diplomats, 
journalists, physicians, ana even two im- 
portant foreign potentates. Such was the 
pitch of bitter animosity existing against the 
impetuous, self-willed young ruler, whose 
autocratic spirit had more than once come 
within an ace of setting the world by the 
ears. 

I waited breathlessly to hear some reference 
by those present to the man who I had every 
reason to believe had acted throughout as the 
medium between the parties to the great plot. 
But, strangely enough, neither the name of 
Herr von Retzow nor any allusion to him 
passed the lips of those assembled, thouga his 
absence from the meeting should, I thought, 
have excited some comment. Was the trust 
these men placed in him so implicit that 
they harboured no suspicion of the motives 
which had actuated him in apparently casting 
in his lot with theirs ? 

As the time passed, and I listened in vain 
for the promised signal that would release 
me from the tension of feeling I was under- 
going in the stuffy closet, fresh doubts as to 
the true object of my presence there began 
to assail me. What if I were in a trap, after 
all, and the scheme merely one to expose me 
at a given moment to the vengeance of the 
powerful men of whose secrets I had pos- 
sessed myself ? J thought of the taciturn 
landlord, and remembered, with some mis- 
givings, that he had locked me in the room 
himself, instead of leaving me to secure the 
door from within, as arranged with Herr 
von Retzow. Then, again, I wondered if 
my despatch had reached the Emperor, and 
if he would act upon it as I hoped. What- 
ever might happen, I argued with set teeth, 
I would at least make my life an expensive 
purchase, and I instinctively hugged my 
revolver at the thought. 

During these reflections I paid little atten- 
tion to what was passing in the adjoining 
room, and it was only when a sudden dead 
silence fell there that I awoke with a start 
from my unpleasant reverie. At first I 
thought that the assembly had dispersed, and 
that [ was left alone, boxed up within these 
four bare walls. Presently, however, I heard 
a sound which sent a thrill of excited expec- 
tation through me. It was the soft but 
regular tread of many feet in the passage 
outside. Had they heard it in the next 
room, I wondered, and was this the cause of 


the sudden silence that had fallen upon 
them? Even as the thought flashed across 
my mind the sound outside, in the passage, 
came to an abrupt end, and a moment later 
two heavy blows were struck upon the door 
of the adjoining apartment. 

My heart leapt within me. The moment 
for action had come. 

“Open, in the Emperor’s name!” said a 
sharp, commanding voice, and during the 
momentary pause that followed while I 
searched for the electric button in the closet 
I fancied that I could hear the deep, nervous 
breathing of those assembled on the other 
side of the partition. 

It needed but the gentlest pressure, and 
the heavy panel slid back swiftly, letting a 
flood of dazzling light into the semi-darkness 
in which I had been confined. I stepped 
quickly through the opening, and, looking 
neither to the right nor the left, passed with 
two or three bounds to the door, which I 
unbolted and opened. 

I think my sudden apparition must have 
paralysed the occupants of the room, for no 
one stirred as I passed through. Now, how- 
ever, with a movement of actual horror 
which I shall never forget, everyone present 
sprang to his feet. In the open door stood, 
sword in hand, a captain of the Imperial 
infantry, and behind him two lieutenants, 
while the passage beyond was occupied by a 
company of soldiers drawn up in double file. 

It was a moment of extreme tension, 
during which I glanced curiously around at 
the faces of those assembled. There were in 
all eleven men present, all standing, with the 
exception of one who sat at the head of the 
table on the right hand of the illustrious 
stranger whom | had first seen in the garden 
of the inn at Wittichau. As my eye alighted 
upon this man a feeling of such utter amaze- 
ment overcame me that I fell back in a help- 
less kind of fashion upon the very toes of 
one of the lieutenants who was entering 
behind me. Aimost at the same moment 
I heard the voice of the captain, who had 
advanced alone into the room, ring out these 
words— 

“T arrest you, Heinrich von Retzow, in 
the Emperor’s name.” 

With one frantic movement the person so 
addressed swept up the pile of papers lying 
before him and rushed towards the window. 
But it was too late. Before he reached the 
window the two lieutenants had seized him 
and secured the compromising documents. 

The captain now turned to the others. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “you are my 
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prisoners, and will please answer to your 
names as I call them.” 

He drew a list from his pocket and read 
from it as follows— 

“ Aribert Leopold, Prince Regent of Wit- 
telsbach.” 

The illustrious stranger from Wittichau 
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captain answered blandly. “TI am a soldier, 
and my duty is merely to obey my orders. 
Frederick Augustus, Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenthal,” he continued, reading from the list 
in a dry, matter-of-fact voice. — 
The distinguished personage 
advanced from the group. 
“* T join in the protest 
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of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent of 
Wittelsbach against this 
gross violation of our 
sovereign rights,” he 
said. 

The captain shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Charles Frederick 
of Hohenwerthern, 
Prince of Branden- 
burg,” he went on un- 
heeding. 

‘The person so ad- 
dressed stepped forward 
as the others had done 
before him. But I 
heard neither his reply 
nor the replies of the 
remaining seven whose 
names followed. My 
attention had suddenly 
become riveted once 
more upon the man 
whose presence in that 
chamber was a source 
of so much perplexity 
to me. He was con- 
versing now in a low 
voice with one of the 
lieutenants who stood 
on guard beside him, 
and from the glances 
which he every now 
and then shot in my 
direction I gathered 
that I was the subject 
of his discourse. There 
was the same look of 
cold malevolence in his 
eyes that I had seen in 
them once before in 





‘I arrest you, Heinrich von Retzow, in the Emperor's name.’ ” 


stepped forward with compressed lips and 
eyes blazing with anger. 

“T demand to know,” he said haughtily, 
“by what right or law you dare to commit 
this outrage upon the person of a federal 
sovereign 7” 

“JT haven’t the slightest idea, sir,’ 
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the room of the inn at 
Wittichau. But it was 
not this which exercised so powerful a 
fascination over me. Ip his vehemence he 
had suddenly removed his left hand from 
between the flaps of his coat, where it had 
been buried—a peculiar attitude of his which 
I had often noticed—and as he pointed with 
it towards the spot where I stood, I observed 
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with an indescribable thrill (hat the forefinger 
of the hand was missing. 

* The sight fairly rooted me to the ground, 
and it was not until I felt a heavy hand laid 
on my shoulder, and, turning, saw the captain 
behind me, that I regained my power of 
speech and action. 

“Great God!” I exclaimed, addressing 
that officer and pointing towards Herr von 
tetzow, “ who is that man ?” 

“One in whose company it is dangerous to 
be caught, as you see, my friend,” he replied 
simply. ‘ Vorwarts, we have no time to 
dawdle.” 

He gripped me roughly by the arm and | 
fell back thunderstruck. 

“What!” I exclaimed, freeing my arm 
with a quick wrench. “Am I to understand 
that you arrest me,too? On what grounds ? 
I am innocent of any complicity in this vile 
conspiracy. The Emperor knows it, and none 
better than he.” 

But my expostulations fell upon deaf ears. 
In a twinkling half-a-dozen soldiers were 
around me, and I was overpowered and made 
a prisoner like the rest. 

What it all meant I was utterly at a loss to 
conceive. For an instant, as I glanced in- 
stinctively across at Herr von Retzow, who 
stood between his guards eyeing me with a 
look of villainous triumph, the horrible sus- 
picion flashed across me that, after all, my 
warning had not reached the Emperor, and 
that my seizure as an accomplice of the men 
whose treasonable schemes I had been instru- 
mental in thwarting was but a prearranged 
part of the deeply laid plans of the astute 
police agent himself. And yet, if this were 
so, how could I account for the fact that he, 
too, had been taken prisoner? Was his arrest 
merely an act in the farce in which I had so 
foolishly assisted ? or was it the result of 

extraordinary miscalculation on his part ? 

The captain now gave the word of com- 
mand, and the soldiers falling into double 
line, with their prisoners in their midst, the 
curious procession filed out of the room in 
military order. To all appearances every 

other occupant of the place had taken flight. 
in the street, also, every vestige of the busy 
traffic I had encountered there on my 
arrival that night had disappeared. But 
drawn up in front of the hotel stood a row 
of some dozen carriages, with a_ soldier 
seated motionless*on the box of each. Into 
the three first of these the captain and his 
two lieutenants entered with the three 
princely personages whose names I had heard 
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called, and the three conveyances were 
whirled rapidly away—to what destination I 
knew not. The rest of us followed into the 
remaining carriages, and were driven away 
in an opposite direction. Within ten minutes 
the conveyance I was in drove through a 
dark archway and drew up before the door 
of a large square building. I alighted and 
was conducted up a short flight of steps into 
a capacious office, which I recognised at a 
glance asa police bureau. Here the formality 
of my transfer from the military to the civil 
authorities was effected, and I found myself 








‘**I was left in the darkness and solitude of my 
narrow police cell.” 


entered upon the records of the station as 
“One Walter Raleigh, foreigner. Political 
suspect.” 

As I was being led away to the cells I 
made one more endeavour to remonstrate 
against the treatment I was receiving. But 
the police official paid as little heed to my 
energetic protests as the captain had done 
before him. I was left in the darkness and 
solitude of my narrow police cell to 
ruminate upon the extraordinary events of 
the last few hours and the probable fate 
that awaited me. 

















lam desired by Mr. Gambier Bolton to explain 
that erroneous titles were given to some of his 
illustrations in the article, “ How Animals Come 
to the Zoo.” The mistakes were caused by the 
assumption that Mr. Bolton’s remarkably effective 
photographs had all been taken in our Zoological 
Gardens, whereas some of them were taken abroad. 
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AmonG the visitors to a fine art exhibition were 
two old ladies from the country. They were 
engaged in examining with great interest the 
statue of a young Greek, underneath which were 
inscribed the words, “ Executed in terra cotta.” 

“Where is Terra Cotta?” asked the elder of 
the two, turning to her companion. 

“T haven’t the least idea,” replied the other. 

“ Ah, well,” observed the first speaker, “ it 
doesn’t much signify! The poor man who was 
executed is not the less to be pitied, wherever it 


may be.” 
ST 


A LANK, awkward countryman presented him- 
self at the clerk’s desk in a Boston hotel, and, 
after having a room assigned to him, inquired at 
what hours meals were served. 

“Breakfast from seven till eleven, luncheon 
from eleven till three, dinner from three till eight, 
and supper from eight till twelve,” said the clerk 
glibly. 

“ Jerusalem !” ejaculated the countryman, with 
wide open eyes, “when am I a-going to git time 
to see the town ?” 
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“My wife had a good cry last niglit.” 

“ What about ?” 

“She told me to guess what she had bought me 
for a birthday present, and I guessed.” 
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IN THE HINTERLAND. 
By A. W. 


Cooper. 

Then here’s to the Queen 

And England’s might, 

Yea, and the mightiest in the land ; 
But the greatest of all 

Are they that rest 

In their graves in the hinterland. 


On the silent veldt, 

In the mangrove swamp, 

’Neath the desert’s restless sand, 
Lie the bones of those 

Who have fought for us 

And died in the hinterland. 


On Kyber’s pass, 

On Chitral’s heights, 

From Peshawar to Malakand, 
Silent they keep 

Their lonely watch 

In their graves in the hinterland, 


In’ the tropical scrub, 

Hemmed in by their foes, 

It is there that they make their stand ; 
And the fight is fierce, 

For the men die hard 

Who die in the hinterland. 


Look North, look East, 

And South, and West, 

There’s many a gallant band 
Who have given their lives 

For their country’s name, 

But have died in the hinterland. 
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A SIMPLE EPISODE. 
By L. E. Tiddeman. 


Tn village of Winthrop lay in a valley, amongst 
the Surrey hills; the July sun shone upon it, and 
it was the home of flowers. They were lavish 
and irrepressible in their growth, flourishing as 
freely in cottage gardens as in the squire’s exten- 
sive grounds. The air was fragrant with the 
scent of roses and mignonette, soft summer dew 
tilled the tiny sacs of the calceolarias and glittered 
on the velvet leaves of many-coloured pansies. 
Each blade of grass was tipped by a prisinatic 
drop, the birds sang their sweetest, and Nature 
rejoiced. 

But now that it was afternoon the dew had 
disappeared, the atmosphere was heavy with a 
drowsy heat, and Mrs. Wigley’s sandy cat lay 
basking in the sun. 

Mrs. Wigley lived at Jasmine Cottage, which 
had no jasmine growing over it, and did not rightly 
deserve the name of cottage, seeing that it was one 
of a long row of houses at the east of the village, 
about as countrified in appearance as the workmen’s 
dwellings at Battersea or Clapham Junction. Mrs. 
Wigley had no back garden whatever, only a tiny 
piece of ground in front with a wooden paling ; and 
there was not much growing there, but a remark- 


ably fine geranium, bearing magnificent trusses of 


a pale pink tint, stood in a pot on the window-sill. 
This geranium was the pride of Mrs. Wigley’s 


simple soul; she took daily delight in it in spite of 


failing sight, and words of praise from admiring 
neighbours warmed the cockles of her heart. 

Her friend Mrs. Hubbard, Christian name Eliza, 
who lived at West Winthrop, was more eulogistic 
than all the rest put together, for Mrs. Hubbard 
Was a great gardener, and knew a fine specimen as 
well as anyone, and better than most. Her own 
garden was a perfect picture, but she could not 
show a geranium like Sarah Wigley’s, nor, indeed, 
anything to compare with it. 

She called in on a certain Saturday afternoon, 
and paused before entering Jasmine Cottage to 
inspect her friend’s possession. It was in full 
bloom. 

“Well, I never!” cried Eliza Hubbard; “ what 
a waste!” 

Sarah Wigley was staring out of window, but 
failed to récognise her friend; her eyes were 
contracted to a narrow slit, and she strove her 
hardest to trace the familiar features, but in vain. 

“What a waste!” reiterated Mrs. Hubbard. 
“She can’t see me, though I am as big as life and 
twice as ugly; and yet the Lord lets that fine pink 
geranium grow and blow under her very nose. It 
isn’t any kind of good to her, and it would be a 
real blessing to me.” 

She might have waved her hand to Sarah, and 
enabled the contracted eyes to reopen, but she was 
too much put out to do that. In her present 
mocd she felt that the ways of Providence were 
unjustifiable. 

“That there geranium is deliberately wasting 
itself!” said she. 

At this moment Sarah Wigley opened the 
window and stood revealed—a small, shrunken, 
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widow woman with a pale face and a pair ot 
gentle eyes, sweet in their expression, albeit 
somewhat dimmed by defective sight. 

“Js that you, Eliza?” 

“If it ain’t, Sarah, it’s my double.” 

“ Come right away in, then, do!” 

Mrs. Hubbard obeyed. 

She was a plump, round, little body, her cheeks 
were fresh as a russet apple, her face was framed 
by a sensible bonnet, tied under the chin by a pair 
of silver grey ribbon strings. 

“ You’ve been looking at my geranium, Eliza,” 
said her friend. “ Isn’t it a picture?” 

Mrs. Hubbard responded heartily; there was 
much talk about the flower, how fears had been 
entertained that the blight had fot to it, e{c., etc. 
As they conversed Sarah Wigley moved slowly 
about and set the tea handily enough, though it 
was plain that she could hardly see the cups and 
saucers. She poured out the smoking beverage in 
a breathless way, lest she should overpass the rim 
of the cup. In fact, when Eliza turned her head 
she was even guilty of putting her finger in, to 
inake it quite certain that there was space left for 
the milk. It was a clean finger, to be sure. 
Everything about Sarah Wigley was clean- -that 
was one of her strongest points. : 

“Your sight ain’t as good as it used 
remarked her guest. 

“ No,” replied Sarah faintly ; “ it’s goirg fast.” 

At another time Eliza would have laid her hand 
on her friend’s and spoken a few words of 
sympathy, but somehow or other they stuck in her 
throat just now. Inwardly she was repeating a 
tediously monotonous sentence. “She can’t even 
see that pink geranium,” she said. 

* A little more tea, Eliza?” 

Sarah Wigley raised the teapot again; Eliza 
Hubbard watched her, not with a soft pity in her 
heart, as was usual, but critically, carrying on 
within her brain a logical argument, the gist of 
which was that a pink geranium could not have 
any but an artificial, fanciful valve to a woman 
who could not tell when she had filled a cup to 
the brim. 

“ There isn’t any scent in a geranium,” she said 
to herself; “it isn’t as if she could smell it. A 
blind person might get enjoyment out of a rose, 
or a cherry pie—but a geranium, bah!” 

They sat far into the evening, the hostess 
knitting, the guest fashioning a neat garment. 
About nine Mrs. Hubbard rose. 

“T must be going, Sarah,” said she. 

Mrs. Wigley waited until the silver grey strings 
were retied and the shawl adjusted, then accom- 
panied her friend to the door. She shivered a 
little, being weak in health. 

“Go in, my dear,” said liza Hubbard; * you 
will catch your death of cold.” 

Mrs. Wigley retired, Eliza Hubbard drew the 
door close. Her face was crimson, her heart beat 
fast. 

“Tt isn’t as though she could see it,” said she; 
“she won’t even know it is gone, and if she does, 
what does it signify? ‘ What the eye don’t see, 
the heart can’t grieve for!*” 

She seemed rather proud of the quotation ; of a 
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certainty it had never been used in such a con- 
nection before. But pride was replaced by a dull 
sense of shame as she lifted up the geranium and, 
hiding it under her shawl, sped home with it.. As 
she walked she planned where she would place the 
geranium; it would look best, she thought, 
between two fine white ones, of which she was 
uncommonly proud; and there she deposited it 
in the darkness. Having done so she retired to 
bed, having first knelt down to say her prayers. 
Oddly enough, however, the words would not 
come. 

Sarah Wigley’s next-door neighbour, Selina 
Pringle, chanced to close her street door behind 
her just as Sarah Wigley emerged next morning 
duly dressed for church. She looked over the 
paling, said “ Good morning,” and then exclaimed 
with sudden energy— 

“ Why, bless my soul! whatever have you done 
with your geranium ?” 


She re-entered the cottage, unfulded the cotton 
handkerchief that wrapped her prayer-book, sat 
down and tried to read it; but, alas! she could not. 
It was but a trifle, the loss of a flower she valued 
and had tended day by day, but Sarah Wigley’s 
life was made up of trifles; they were therefore 
great to her, and, after all, proportion is but relative 
with all of us. She sat blankly pondering over 
her bereavement, hardly noticing how the time 
passed. 

“J must get my bit of dinner now,” said she; 
“we must eat, whatever happens.” 

But there was no taste in the mutton chop, and 
she did not’much care whether it was well cooked 
or not. The neighbours came in and condoled 
with her; she was impatient of their sympathy, 
though gentle by nature. She was glad when 
nine o'clock came; she could go to bed now, that 
was one comfort. Alas, no! Rat, tat, tat on the 
door, and in stalked Selina Pringle. 





‘** Whatever have you done with your geranium?’” — ; 


Sarah had done nothing, and hastened to say 
so, standing aghast and peering close in dumb 
amazement. 

“It was here safe and sound last night,” said 
she; “ Eliza Hubbard was admiring it.” 

* Well, it isn’t there now.” 

This fact was self-evident; the two musks stood 
alone, there was a vacant space between them. 

“Deary, deary me!” cried Sarah Wigley. 
“Did you ever?” 

“ No, I never did,” replied her companion. 

“| haven’t seen any tramps about, have you?” 
questioned Selina Pringle. On this point they were 
both agreed, but Sarah added a rider. 

“Whether we've seen ’em or not, tramps there 
always are,” said she, “and one of ’em has took 
my flower for certain.” 

The tears stood in her dim eyes. 

“T can’t go to worship this morning,” she 
observed, “ though I know it’s my duty ; it seems 
as though I had lost my heart altogether.” 


] 


“Tt ain’t no tramp,” said she. 

“ What ain’t no tramp ?” 

“The person that took the geranium.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Because I have eyes in my head.” 

A blank silence. 

“What did you see with them?” asked Sarah 
Wigley at last. 

“T saw your fine pink geranium in Eliza 
Hubbard’s front garden.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee ! ” 

“ Nothing of the kind, I tell you | saw it. It 
was she as took it.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee!” cried Sarah again. 

“My dear,” interrupted Selina Pringle, “I think 
you have forgotten your manners.” 

“Maybe; but anyway you have forgotten your 
charity. Eliza Hubbard is a good woman, as 
good a woman as ever wore out a pair of shoes.” 

“ You think so?” 

“| know it.” 


—— 
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“ Howsomdever, your geranium is in her front 
varden.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Then you think I tell falsehoods.” 

“7 don’t think anything; my time for thinking 
is past, and my time for doubting. my friends 
hasn’t begun yet. So I bid you good-night, Selina 
Pringle, and pleasant slumber.” 

“'The same to you, Sarah Wigley. By the way, 
the reason I am so certain is that on the pot 
I saw 4 

But Sarah Wigley closed the door with a firm 
hand and put up the bar. Then she knelt at her 
hedside and prayed God never to let her fall low 
cnough to doubt her old friends. She prayed 
Him also to put it in the heart of the unknown 
tramp to restore her lost property. If God cares 
for the hairs of one’s head, why shouldn’t He care 
for a lovely geranium, 
she argued ; and per- 
haps, after all, she 
was nearer to the 
truth in her sim- 
plicity than many a 
wiser person. As she 
rose from her knees 
i question presented 
itself to her mind. 

“JT wonder what 
Selina Pringle saw on 
the pot,” she said ; 
“to be sure there was 
a dab of red paint, 
but she couldn’t have 
meant that.” 

She fell on her 
knees again. 

“Lord, keep me 
from evil thoughts,” 
she pleaded. 

After this she crept 
into bed and slept 
likea child, the moon- 
light that fell across 
her face lending a 
new beauty to the 
homely features. A 
few days later Eliza 
Hubbard called. She 
peeped in through the window and saw her old 
friend sitting over the handful of fire, though the 
evening was sultry, shivering and holding her thin 
hands to the blaze. 

“My gracious!” said she, stepping briskly in, 
“you ain’t cold to-night, are you?” 

Sarah Wigley rose stiffly. 





“T’m a bit poorly, my dear; I ain’t felt myself 


since my loss. You’ve heard tell how some tramp 
or the other made off with my pink geranium, 
haven’t you?” 

Mrs. Hubbard was apparently a bit poorly also, 
for she shivered likewise. 

“T did hear some such tale,” said she. “But I 
don’t suppose you grieve much, eh, Sarah? It 
ain’t as if your eyesight was as good as mine. 
You can’t keep looking at the blossoms.” 

For answer Sarah Wigley burst into a flood of tears. 
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“1 know I am’ worse than a fool to make a fuss 
about a geranium plant,” said she, “ but I suppose 
I am kind of low in health. Anyway, I can’t help 
myself. I ought to be ashamed of myself,” said 
she, “at my time of life not to have faith greater 
than a grain of mustard seed. Haven’t I prayed 
the good Lord to put it into the heart of that 
tramp to bring me back my geranium, and who 
knows that He won’t see fit to do it. Id had that 
geranium three years, "Liza, and |’d got to set store 
on it as though it was a child. I hope you don’t 
think me a weak sort.” 

Eliza Hubbard cleared her throat. 

“No,” she said softly. “Idon’t. 1 wish I was 
half as good as you. But I ain’t. I yield to 
temptation right away. I ain’t mo.e strength of 
inind than a baby. I say, Sarah, 1 wouldn’t take 
on so if I was you. Perhaps—perhaps——” She 
hesitated and cleared 
her throat again. 
“Perhaps you'll get 
your flower back 
again, after all.” 

She leant forward 
and kissed her friend’s 
wrinkled cheek. It 
was an unusual 
action, but accounted 
for’ by the unusual 
circumstances. 

*Good-night, 
Sarah,” said she. “I'd 
pray again to-night, 
if I was you, just as 
you did before.” 

“Yes,” replied 
Sarah meekly, “I 
mean to.” 

She was cheered by 
her friend’s sympathy; 
there was a glow at 
her heart, a ring of 
confidence in her 
quavering tones. 

The moment she 
rose the next morning 
she glanced out of 
the window. Did her 
weak eyes deceive 
her? Was it really the geranium she saw below ? 
She dressed herself hastily and hurried downstairs. 
Yes, there was no mistake about it, it was her pet 
flower, in the same pot, with the splotch of red 
paint on its rim. 

“The Lord be praised!” said she, hugging it 
close ; “and the Lord be praised that I didn’t fall so 
low as to have suspicions of my old friend, ’Liza.” 

And Eliza Hubbard, meanwhile, her face red 
with shame, clasped her hands together and 
offered her prayer. 

“There ain’t a meaner sinner on earth than me,” 
said she, “but I never found it out till now.” She 
stooped low and dug up her finest white geranium. 

“’m going round to Sarah’s now at once,” said 
she; “and while I’m about it I’ll take this other 
white geranium to her as well. The pink one will 
look uncommor nice between them two.” 
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A SAILor, taking a walk inthe fields, perceived 
a mad bull rapidly advancing towards him, 
evidently with no good intentions as to his person. 

“ Helmi-a-lee, messmate,” he cried out at the top 
of his voice, “ helm-a-lee.” 

The mad bull, however, probably not 
prehending his injunction, speedily levelled his 
worthy adviser with the grass. 

“There, you stupid,” said the tar, as he raised 
himself, more in sorrow than in anger, on his 
elbow, “didn’t I tell you you’d run foul o’ me?” 


STF 


Maaisrrate: You are accused of not support- 
ing your wife. 

Prisoner: But, your honour, you don’t know 
my wife. She is insupportable. 


ST 


Art Banchory, not long ago, the parish school- 
master, from mere curiosity, put the question to 
the scholars, “ What is nothing ?” 

A pause ensued until an urchin, whose pro- 
clivities for turning a penny were well known 
among his schoolfellows, got up and replied: 
“Tt’s when a man asks you ta haud his horse and 
just says ‘ Thank you.’” 


ST 


PATIENT: I guess I’m about well, ain’t 1? 

Docror: Almost. 

PatreNt: What’s my bill? 

Docror: Youre not quite strong enough for 
that yet. 


com- 


WINDSOR 


MAGAZINE. 


THERE must. be. many still who remember 
Slough Station as it was in the old days, and its 
portly stationmaster, Mr. Gibbs, whose cheery 
voice seemed to give a welcome to all those who 
had reached their destination or nearly so. One 
day a friend asked Gibbs to be godfather to his 
child, to which request he consented. The day of 
the christening came, and all the guests stood 
round the font. The clergyman began the service, 
and all went well until he said, ‘“ Name this child,” 
when Gibbs, who had been somewhat. distrait 
until reminded by a neighbour that he was 
expected to answer, called out suddenly, in his 
stentorian voice, “Slough for Windsor !” 


ST 


“Jane, did you break this valuable china 
plate?” 
“ Yes’m. 
oe = as 
mum. It’s a weak ’un. 


I dropped it.” 


Haventy Lapy (who has just purchased a 
stamp): Must I put it on myself? 

Post OFFIcE AssIsTANT (very politely): Not 
necessarily, ma’am; it will probably accomplish 
more if you put it on the letter. 


SSF 


Smitu: Well, but if you can’t bear her, what- 
ever made you propose ? 

JONES: You see, we had danced three times, 
and I couldn’t think of anything else to say. 


You were taken in over that plate, 
It broke the fourth time 








